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I.  INTRODUCTION 

Potentiometers  are  being  used  extensively  in  electrical  meastire- 
ments  in  which  the  precision  required  is  higher  than  can  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  deflection  instruments.  With  a  potentio- 
meter and  a  standard  cell,  electromotive  forces  are  measured 
directly.  By  the  use  of  a  standard  resistance  in  connection 
with  the  potentiometer  and  standard  cell,  measurements  may 
be  made  from  which  the  cturent  or  power  may  be  calculated. 
If  in  addition  the  time  is  measured  we  have  data  from  which  the 
energy  may  be  calculated. 

In  general,  potentiometers  are  constructed  very  much  like 
other  resistance  apparatus.  They  are  made  up  of  a  number  of 
coils  of  wire  of  various  resistances  connected  in  various  ways. 
Dial  switches,  plugs,  or  sliding  contacts  are  provided  to  make 
the  necessary  changes  in  the  connections  to  the  various  coils. 
The  coils  are  usually  made  of  manganin  wire  and  are  adjusted 
so  that  the  resistances  are  nearly  proportional  to  the  readings  of 
the  dials. 
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In  measuring  electromotive  forces  (or  potential  differences) 
with  a  potentiometer,  the  ratio  of  the  unknown  electromotive 
force  to  the  known  electromotive  force  is  determined  from  the 
ratio  of  two  resistances,  which  dtuing  the  measurement  carry  a 
cturent.  (See  Fig.  i .)  The  drop  in  potential  in  one  resistance, 
/?s,  is  made  equal  to  the  known  electromotive  force,  S,  usually  by 
adjusting  the  current,  /,  the  equality  or  balance  being  indicated 
by  a  zero  deflection  of  the  galvanometer.    This  gives 

The  other  resistance  Re  is  adjusted  so  that  its  drop  of  potential 
balances  the  unknown  electromotive  force  E.    This  gives 
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FZG.  I. — Connections  for  comparing  two  electromotive  forces  by  potentiometer  method 

The  test  therefore  consists  in  making  such  measurements  as 
are  necessary  for  the  determination  of  the  ratio  of  /?•  to  /?•  for  all 
settings  of  both  R^  and  /?.. 

When  a  potentiometer  is  used  in  conjunction  with  a  standard 
resistance  and  standard  cell'  for  determining  the  current  or  power  ^ 
the  meastu-enient  with  the  potentiometer  is  in  reality  that  of  a 
potential  difference.  The  test  just  referred  to  is  therefore  alt 
that  is  required. 
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The  resistance  of  the  coils  is  not  always  accurately  adjtisted, 
nor  does  it  remain  constant  but  changes  somewhat  with  time. 
The  greatest  change  occurs  within  one  year  after  construction 
and  may  amount  to  as  much  as  several  htmdredths  per  cent. 
Later  the  changes  seldom  amotmt  to  as  much  as  one  hundredth  per 
cent  during  a  year,  in  well-constructed  potentiometers.  Therefore 
potentiometers  which  are  to  be  used  in  measurements  of  high 
precision^  shotdd  be  calibrated  occasionally,  especially  dtuing 
the  first  few  years.  If  this  is  done  and  the  corrections  applied, 
errors  on  account  of  lack  of  adjustment  of  the  coils  or  on  account 
of  changes  in  their  resistance  can  be  eliminated. 

A  number  of  potentiometers  are  tested  each  year  at  the  Bureau 
of  Standards.  These  include  potentiometers  tested  for  manufac- 
turers, public-service  companies,  educational  institutions,  the 
State  governments  and  various  departments  of  the  National 
Government.  Potentiometers  of  the  Feussner  *  type  (see  Fig.  2) 
and  Crompton*  (or  slide  wire)  type  (see  Fig.  5)  are  the  more 
usual,  but  occasionally  potentiometers  of  the  Raps  ^  type  or  poten- 
tiometers of  the  spUt  circuit  *  type,  usually  designed  for  use  with 
thermocouples,  are  tested.  The  testing  of  these  required  a  con- 
siderable amotmt  of  work  on  accotmt  of  its  having  been  necessary 
to  make  severar  kinds  of  measurements  on  each  potentiometer 
and  to  use  different  methods  for  different  types  of  potentiometers. 
For  this  reason  the  testing  of  potentiometers  has  received  special 
consideration. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  students 
and  users  of  potentiometers  work  done  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
in  connection  with  the  testing  of  such  apparatus.  To  do  this  we 
shall  (a)  discuss  the  theory  of  the  potentiometer  in  such  a  way  as 
to  show  the  corrections  which  must  be  applied  if  results  of  a  high 
accuracy  are  to  be  obtained,  (6)  describe  briefly  methods  and 
arrangements  used  in  testing  potentiometers,  and  (c)  describe 
apparatus  designed  for  and  used  in  testing  potentiometers. 

^Thatlfyiflieretheaocanicsriaiin  lo  ooo  or  better. 

*  Zs.  {.  iBsCrk.,  10,  p.  Z13:  Z890. 

*  Blectriciaa,  Loodon,  SI,  p.  39;  189$. 

*  Bektrotech.  Zs.  U»  p.  ais;  189s. 

*  DicMdhofst:  Za.  f.  Instik.,  M,  p.  I7j-a97.  1906;  t8,  p.  1:  1908. 
White:  Fhys.  Rev.,  tt,  p.  334;  1907. 
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2.  THEORY  AND  CORRECTIONS  OF  POTENTIOMETERS 

Any  potentiometer  can  be  considered  to  be  a  system  or  network 
of  conductors  having  three  •  pairs  of  terminals.  The  battery  or 
other  means  of  supplying  a  current,  /,  to  the  potentiometer  is 
connected  to  one  pair,  the  /-terminals;  the  known  or  standard 
electromotive  force  is  connected  to  the  second  pair,  the  5-terminals ; 
and  the  unknown  electromotive  force  is  connected  to  the  third 
pair,  the  ^-terminals.  The  current  /  flowing  through  the  resist- 
ance of  the  potentiometer  causes  a  difference  in  potential,  E, 
between  the  E-terminals  and,  5,  between  the  5-terminals.  The 
ratio  of  £  to  /  is  equal  to  the  resistance  R^  and  the  ratio  of  S  to  / 
is  equal  to  the  resistance  /?.. 

The  resistance  between  the  battery  terminals,  the  total  resistance 
of  the  potentiometer,  is  designated  by  the  letter  T.  By  manipu- 
lation of  the  various  switches,  R^  and  /?.  can  be  changed  but  the 
total  resistance  T  remains  approximately  constant  and  would 
remain  constant  if  the  potentiometer  were  mechanically  perfect 
and  correctly  adjusted. 

In  comparing  two  electromotive  forces,  one,  whose  value  is 
usually  known  and  which  we  shall  call  5,  is  connected  to  the  5- 
terminals  and  either  the  resistance  i?,  or  the  current  /  adjusted 
so  that 

RJ-S, 

then  the  other  electromotive  force,  usually  of  an  imknown  value 
and  which  we  shall  call  E,  is  connected  to  the  J?-terniinals  and  the 
resistance  R^  adjusted  so  that 

RJ'^E. 
Therefore  E = SRJ'jRJ,  (2) 

which  differs  from  the  simple  case  considered  above  in  that  the 
total  ctirrent  through  the  potentiometer  is  not  necessarily  the 
same  when  the  two  balances  are  made.  In  order  to  express  the 
value  of  £  in  volts  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  know  the  value  of 
the  ratio  RJ'fRJ  and  the  value  of  5  in  volts. 

•  For  coavenieiioe  a  switch  •nd  a  fotuth  pair  of  tennJnals  are  jnovided  for  ooonectmc  a  galvanometer 
dther  into  one  of  the  leads  to  the  £-tcnninals  or  into  one  of  the  leads  to  the  5-tenninals.  In  some  cases 
more  than  one  pair  of  f-teminals  are  provided  and  in  other  cases  in  effect  the£-termina]s  and  S-tenmnals 
are  identical.    (Sec  p.  lo.) 
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The  value  of  5  is  determined  by  comparison  with  the  electro- 
motive force  of  Weston  Normal  Cells  set  up  according  to  definite 
specifications;  but  as  the  standard  cell  constitutes  no  part  of  the 
potentiometer  it  need  not  be  considered  further  here.  What  we 
shall  be  concerned  with,  then,  is  the  determination  of  the  ratio 
of  RJ'  to  RJ.  A  complete  calibration  consists  in  the  determi- 
nation of  this  ratio  for  all  possible  values  of  both  Re  and  R^. 

In  most  potentiometers  the  total  resistance  is  nearly  independ- 
ent of  the  value  of  both  R©  and  i?»,  so  that  if  the  conditions  in 
the  external  battery  circuit  are  constant  the  current  will  be 
nearly  constant.  In  any  case  the  ratio  /'//  is  nearly  unity  and 
depends  only  slightly  on  the  values  of  /?«  and  /?„  so  we  can  say 

/7/  =  i+A  (3) 

where  A  is  a  small  correction,  which  is  different  for  different 
values  of  R9  and  /?..     Therefore 

E  =  5/?e(i+A)//?.  (4) 

If  the  electromotive  force  of  the  source  supplying  the  cmrent 
is  constant,  we  have 

I^Te+R  ^^^ 

or 

where  T.  is  the  total  resistance  of  the  potentiometer  at  the  first 
balance  and  Te  is  the  total  resistance  of  the  potentiometer  at  the 
second  balance  and  R  is  the  resistance  external  to  the  potentiom- 


In  many  cases,  for  example  potentiometers  6i  the  Crompton 
t3T>e,  it  will  be  evident  from  the  construction  that  the  total 
resistance  is  constant.  In  other  cases,  where  when  a  dial  switch 
is  changed  by  one  step  a  resistance  is  removed  from  one  part  of 
the  circuit  and  another  resistance  inserted  in  another  part  of  the 
circuit  for  the  ptupose  of  keeping  the  total  resistance  constant,  a 
few  measurements  of  the  total  resistance  for  certain  values  of  /?© 
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and  Ru  will  be  required.  If  these  show  that  h  is  negligibly  smalP 
for  all  values  of  both  i?e  and  J?.,  the  potentiometer  is  said  to  be 
compensated. 

In  such  a  case  the  ratio  RJ'  to  RJ  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  /?• 
to  /?«.  Compensation,  therefore,  makes  the  apparatus  much  easier 
to  calibrate,  as  well  as  much  more  convenient  to  use.  From  this 
point  on,  tmless  the  matter  is  specifically  mentioned,  we  shall 
assume  that  the  potentiometer  imder  consideration  is  compen- 
sated. 

The  resistances  R^  and  R^  are  usually  varied  by  the  maniptila- 
tion  of  three  sets  of  switches,  which  may  be  of  various  forms, 
including  plugs  and  contacts  on  a  slide  wire.  These  three  sets 
may  be  called  the  e-switches,  the  j-switches,  and  the  /-switches 
(range  or  factor  switches),  and  we  shall  call  the  reading  corre- 
sponding to  their  ^ttings  e,  s,  and  /. 

The  ^-switches  change  the  value  of  R^  over  a  large  range,  the 
5-switches  change  the  value  of  i?.  usually  over  a  small  range,  and 
the  /-switches  change  the  value  of  R^  or  J?.,  or  both,  by  a  factor, 
usually  .1  or  lo. 

If  the  resistance  R^  is  independent  of  the  reading  s,  if  the 
resistance  Rb  is  independent  of  the  reading  e,  and  if  a  change  in 
the  reading  /  changes  the  ratio  of  R^  to  /?»  corresponding  to  any 
reading  of  e  and  of  s  by  the  same  proportional  amount  as  that 
corresponding  to  any  other  reading  of  e  and  of  Sy  as  is  usually  the 
case  (even  in  potentiometers  which  are  not  completely  compen- 
sated), then  all  possible  values  of  the  ratio  of  R^  to  R^  can  be 
determined  from  a  number  of  meastuements  equal  to  the  number 
of  possible  readings  of  the  e-switches  plus  the  number  of  possible 
readings  of  the  ^-switches  plus  the  number  of  possible  readings  of 
the  /-switches.  It  will  therefore  be  convenient  to  introduce  into 
our  equation  expressing  the  relation  between  the  unknown  and 
known  electromotive  force  three  corrections,  one  for  each  of  the 
readings  e,  s,  and  /. 

The  ^rswitches  are  regularly  so  marked  that  the  reading  e  is 
approximately  proportional  to  the  resistance  R^  so  we  may  write 

R.^Kie  +  a)  (7) 

'  In  precisian  measureoients,  an  error,  to  be  necliclbly  small,  must  usually  be  leas  than  i  in  zo  ooo  and 
in  some  cases  less  than  z  in  zoo  ooo. 
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where  X  is  a  constant  and  a  is  a  small  correction  depending  upon 
the  reading  e. 

Also  the  ^-switch  is  so  marked  that  the  readings  is  approximately 
proportional  to  the  resistance  R^  so  we  may  write 

R,^K'sii-b)  (8) 

where  IC'  is  a  constant  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  same  as  K  and 
6  is  a  small  correction.    We  therefore  have 

E«^(i+b)(e+a)  (9) 

s  Jv 

« 

Here  and  in  the  equations  which  follow  we  neglect  the  second 
and  higher  powers  and  products  of  all  small  quantities. 

Now  if  we  let 

K/K'^f{i+d)  (10) 

where  /,  the  reading  of  the  range  or  factor  switches  is  a  simple 
number,  tisually  an  integral  power  of  ten,  and  d  is  a  correction 
which  is  small  in  potentiometers  of  good  design  and  construction, 

we  have 

E^fli-\-b  +  d){e  +  a)S/s  (11) 

In  potentiometers  having  only  one  range  there  is  no  range  or 
factor  switch  to  be  read,  consequently  a  value  for  /  must  be 
supplied.  This  value  is  always  to  be  taken  as  the  nominal  number 
of  volts  per  unit  of  the  reading  e.  Thus,  for  a  potentiometer  in 
which  the  reading  e  gives  the  resistance  R^  in  ohms  the  value  of  / 
to  be  supplied  is  the  nominal  number  of  volts  per  ohm.  A  better 
arrangement  in  this  case  would  be  to  choose  the  unit  of  the  reading 
e  so  as  to  make  /  unity,  in  which  case  the  reading  e  is  in  volts. 

In  some  cases  it  may  not  be  possible  to  make  the  reading  s 

equal  to  the  value  S  of  the  known  electromotive  force.     It  is* 

therefore  necessary  to  introduce  a  correction  c  which  may  be 

defined  by  the  equation 

S/s^i+c  (12) 

so  we  have 

E=/(i+6+c+c0(€+a)     .  (13) 

Some  potentiometers  are  not  provided  with  ^-switches  and  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  the  known  (or  standard)  electromo- 
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tive  force  and  the  standard  cell  value  for  which  the  potentiometer 
is  adjusted  may  be  fairly  large.  In  such  cases  the  correction 
c  is  of  importance  and  must  regularly  be  applied.  To  illustrate 
the  application  of  the  correction  c,  suppose  that  the  potentiometer 
has  no  standard  cell  dial,  but  is  adjusted  for  use  with  a  standard  cell 
whose  voltage  is  1.0185  and  we  wish  to  use  it  with  a  standard  cell 
whose  voltage  is  1.0190.    This  makes 

5  =  1 .01 90  volt  and  ^  =  i  .01 85  volt 

so 

1. 01 90—  1. 01 85 

c  = _ «  ^  .0005 

1. 0185  ^ 

Since  the  three  corrections  a,  6,  and  d  corresponding  to  any 
readings  e,  s,  and  /  are  in  effect  but  a  single  correction,  which, 
when  applied  to  fe/s  gives  the  ratio  of  the  resistances  R^  to  i?„ 
two  of  these  corrections  may  be  chosen  more  or  less  arbitrarily, 
providing  a  proper  value  is  assigned  to  the  third.  In  the  use  of 
the  potentiometer  the  corrections  are  more  conveniently  applied 
ad  is  made  zero  for  that  reading  of  /  which  is  most  used  and  if  b  is 
made  zero  for  that  reading  s  which  is  most  used.  Ordinarily  • 
b  is  taken  as  zero  for  j«  1.0185  and  in  a  well-constructed  instru- 
ment this  usually  makes  b  negligibly  small  for  values  of  s  near 
1. 01 85.  In  this  way  the  entire  correction  for  the  readings  most 
used  is  included  in  a  and  is  therefore  easily  applied,  since  it  is 
added  directly  to  the  reading  e. 

The  reading  e  is  that  corresponding  to  the  settings  of  the 
e-switches  (dial  switches  or  dial  switch  and  slide  wire).  Since 
each  of  the  e-switches  changes  R^  by  amounts  approximately 
proportional  to  changes  in  their  readings  we  can  say  that 

^  —  eiH-^a  +  ^a-l-etc.  (14) 

where  ei  is  the  reading  of  the  first  switch,  i.  e.,  the  one  which  changes 
i?e  in  the  largest  steps,  e,  is  the  reading  of  the  second  switch,  i.  e., 
the  one  which  changes  R.  in  the  next  largest  steps,  etc.  If  the 
change  in  resistance  R^  corresponding  to  a  change  in  reading  of 

■  The  reaaon  for  choosinc  x.oxSs  is  that  the  electromotive  fcvce  of  the  Weston  Normal  Cell  at  ao^.  is 
x.ozSa  and  that  ojf  the  Wcstoa  miflaturated  or  portable  cell  is,  on  the  avcrace»  about  x.0187  Tolt. 
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any  one  of  the  switches  is  independent  of  the  readings  of  all  of 
the  other  switches*,  as  it  usually  is,  we  can  say  that 

a=-ai -ha, -f  a, +  etc.  (15) 

where  ai  depends  upon  the  reading  e^, 
where  a,  depends  upon  the  reading  e^, 
where  a,  depends  upon  the  reading  e,,  etc. 

We  may  therefore  write  the  complete  formula,  expressing  the 
value  of  the  unknown  electromotive  force  in  terms  of  the  read- 
ings of  the  potentiometer  and  corrections,  as  follows : 

^ -/  [(^1  +«i)  +  (e^  +  <h)  +  («s  +  a»)  +etc.]  (i+b-hc+d).     (16) 

Here  /  is  the  reading  of  the  range  switch  and  d  is  its  correction; 
€|  is  the  reading  of  the  first  dial  and  Gi  is  the  correction  to  this 
reading;  e^  is  the  reading  of  the  second  dial  and  a,  is  its  correction; 
e^  is  the  reading  of  the  third  dial  and  a,  is  its  correction,  etc.;  6  is  a 
correction  to  be  applied  on  accotmt  of  errors  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  resistance  /?.;  and  c  is  the  amount  in  proportional  parts  by 
which  the  known  electromotive  force  exceeds  the  reading  s  (either 
the  reading  of  a  standard  cell  dial  switch,  or  the  standard  electro- 
motive force  for  which  the  potentiometer  is  adjusted). 

In  the  case  of  potentiometers  of  the  Crompton  type  the  reading 
€2  is  that  corresponding  to  a  setting  of  the  contact  on  the  slide 
wire.  In  such  instruments  usually  icio  or  1000  divisions  of  the 
sUde  wire  are  equivalent  to  a  step  of  the  dial  switch.  If  a  reading 
of  1000  on  the  slide  wire  is  equivalent  to  a  reading  of  o.i  on  the 
dial  (as  is  the  case  with  the  Leeds  and  Northrup  potentiometer), 
we  must  consider  that 

e— ei  +  .oooie,.  (17) 

Since  a^,  a,,  and  a,,  etc.,  for  any  particular  reading,  are  in  effect 
a  single  correction,  it  is  possible  to  choose  all  but  one  arbitrarily 
if  the  proper  value  is  given  to  the  one.  It  has  been  found  con- 
venient to  choose  a,,  a,,  etc.,  zero  for  the  reading  e—o. 

In  some  potentiometers  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  /  reading 
after  balancing  the  known  electromotive  force  and  before  balancing 
the  unknown  electromotive  force.     In  this  case  the  second  reading 


■  This  is  not  neocssarilr  the  esse  in  potentiometefB  in  which  the  Kehrin->Varley  shunt  scheme  is  used, 
nor  in  tpHit  circuit  potentiometers  unless  the  adjustment  is  very  good. 
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of  /  divided  by  the  first  reading  of  /  usually  gives  the  value  of  /. 
to  be  used. 

In  general  equation  (i6)  applies  only  in  case  the  potentiometer 
is  compensated,  but  if  the  known  and  unknown  electromotive 
forces  can  be  balanced  without  changing  any  of  the  e,  s,  or 
/-switches  between  balances,  or  if  the  balances  can  be  made  simul- 
taneously, the  corrections  just  considered  are  all  that  are  necessary 
even  though  the  potentiometer  is  not  compensated. 

However,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  it  is  desirable  that  potentio- 
meters be  compensated  so  that  changes  in  the  settings  of  the  dials 
do  not  change  the  total  resistance  by  an  appreciable  amount. 
Shotdd  there  be  a  decided  lack  of  compensation,  the  simul^ 
taneous  balance  of  both  electromotive  forces  could  be  made 
only  by  successive  approximations  since  an  adjustment  of  R^ 
to  balance  against  E  would  change  the  current  and  thus  disturb 
the  balance  against  the  known  electromotive  force  and  then  a 
change  in  current  to  reestablish  this  balance  would  disturb  the 
balance  against  the  unknown  electromotive  force. 

In  some  potentiometers  the  known  and  unknown  electromotive 
•  forces  are  in  elQfect  alternately  connected  to  the  same  terminals 
so  that  the  s  and  e-switches  are  identical.     In  this  case 

R.^K  (e.  +  a.)  instead  oiK'sii  -6) 

so  that  b—  —aje^  and  formula  (13)  becomes 

E^fii-a^/es-^c  +  d)  (e  +  a)  (18) 

This  formula  *®  applies  only  if  the  potentiometer  is  compensated. 
In  general  then  the  test  of  a  potentiometer  consists  in  deter- 
mining the  corrections  aj,  a,,  a,,  etc.,  b  and  d  for  all  possible  read- 
ing of  s,  /,  ^1,  ^2»  ^8>  ^^c-  ^^  ^^^  c^^  of  ^  5-dial  potentiometer 
(5  e-dial  switches  each  having  10  steps  or  1 1  points)  if  the  ^-dial 
switch  has  20  points  (19  steps)  and  if  there  are  two  ranges  or  two 
readings  for  /,  the  total  number  of  corrections  is  77.  In  this  case 
the  possible  number  of  settings  of  the  ratio  /?,  to  /?.  or  readings 
of  the  potentiometer  is  6  442  040  to  each  of  which  the  correction 
to  be  applied  is  obtained  from  the  77  corrections,  one  for  each 
reading  of  each  of  the  switches. 

>«  If  there  is  no  factor  switch,  or  if  its  readixis  is  the  same  for  both  balances,  then/—  x  and  ^— o. 
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a.  METHODS  OF  TESTING 

Since  the  test  of  a  potentiometer  must  give  the  corrections 
to  be  applied  to  the  readings  to  give  the  values  of  the  electromotive 
forces  measured,  a  simple  and  direct  method  is  to  use  another 
potentiometer  to  furnish  known  electromotive  forces.  If  these 
are  measured  by  means  of  the  potentiometer  to  be  tested  the 
corrections  can  be  readily  calculated.  This  method  requires  a 
potentiometer  which  has  been  previously  calibrated  and  requires 
that  two  currents  (one  in  each  potentiometer)  be  maintained 
constant.  For  these  reasons  this  method  has  been  little  used 
in  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  though  it  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  the  corrections  directly  and  under  operating   conditions. 

The  method  commonly  used  is  to  measure  the  relative  values 
of  the  component  resistances  of  the  apparatus  and  from  these 
to  calculate  the  corrections.  For  the  measurement  of  the  rela- 
tive values  of  the  resistances  a  bridge  is  almost  always  used. 
Some  of  the  bridge  arrangements  which  have  been  used  by  the 
authors  are  described  below. 

The  ratio  of  the  resistances  R^  and  /?,  can  be  determined  either 
by  direct  measurement  or  by  calctdation  from  the  measturement  of 
the  component  parts;  that  is,  the  individual  resistance  coils  or 
sections.  To  meastu-e  the  resistances  /?,  and  /?,  directly  requires 
apparatus  whose  corrections  are  known  to  an  accturacy  at  least 
as  high  as  that  sought  in  the  calibration  of  the  potentiometer.  If 
R^  and  i?,  are  to  be  calculated  from  the  values  of  their  component 
resistances,  the  more  important  meastu'ements  should  be  compari- 
sons of  nearly  equal  resistances.  We  are  therefore  mainly  concerned 
with  the  small  differences  between  the  different  steps  or  coils  so  in 
general  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  know  accurately  the  corrections 
to  the  readings  of  the  apparatus  used  in  making  the  measiurements. 
Good  apparatus  for  which  the  corrections  were  suiBdently  well 
known  to  permit  of  measuring  R^  and  /?.  directly  has  not  always 
been  available.  In  general  it  has  been  our  aim,  therefore,  to  use 
such  arrangements  as  will  give  the  corrections  to  the  readings  of 
the  potentiometer  to  an  accturacy  higher  than  that  to  which  the 
corrections  for  the  apparatus  used  in  making  the  test  are  known. 
Some  of  the  arrangements  may  therefore  be  suitable  for  use  in 
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those  laboratories  in  which  there  is  but  a  small  amount  of  accu- 
rately adjusted  or  calibrated  resistance  apparatus. 

Feussner  Type. — ^The  connections  of  a  potentiometer  of  the 
Feussner  type  as  improved  by  Brooks  and  made  by  O.  Wolflf  are 
shown  diagrammatically  in  Pig.  2.  The  relative  values  of  the  1000 
and  loo-ohm  coils  in  the  first  and  second  decades  are  meastired  in 
a  Wheatstone  bridge  using  tke  substitution  method.  If  1000  and 
loo-ohm  resistance  standards  whose  corrections  are  accurately 
known  are  available,  they  should  be  included  in  the  measurements 


Fio.  2. — Diagram  of  Wolff  poientiomeUf 

of  the  1000  and  loo-ohm  sections  of  the  potentiometer.  In  this 
method  the  coils  are  connected  successively  in  the  same  arm  of  the 
bridge  and  the  changes  in  the  setting  of  the  bridge  necessary  to 
reestablish  the  balance  are  noted.  The  connections  to  the  coils  are 
made  through  flexible  leads  attached  to  the  contact  blocks  by 
means  of  screws.  If  care  is  taken  in  making  the  screw  connections 
the  total  connection  resistance  will  be  sufficiently  constant,  so  that 
the  changes  in  setting  of  the  bridge  will  represent  differences  in 
the  resistances  of  the  coils.  Since  these  differences  are  small  the 
relative  values  of  the  resistances  may  be  determined  to  a  high 
accuracy  with  but  a  limited  knowledge  concerning  the  other 
resistances  in  the  bridge. 


Wtihd 
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In  order  to  get  the  relative  values  of  all  of  the  coils,  2 1000  obm^ 
(i.  e.,  1000  ohms  resistance  made  up  from  the  100,  10,  i,  and 
.i-ohm  coils)  is  meastired  along  with  the  looo-ohm  coils,  also  Sioo 
ohms,  made  up  from  the  10,  i,  and  .i-ohm  coils,  is  measured 
along  with  the  loo-ohm  coils.  The  10,  i,  and  .i-ohm  coils  are 
measured  in  a  Wheatstone  bridge  in  the  brdinary  manner;  that  is, 
the  three  decades  are  connected  into  a  Wheatstone  bridge  and  the 
total  resistance  corresponding  to  the  various  settings  of  the  dials 
measured.  From  the  resistance  corresponding  to  the  dijBTerent 
readings  it  is  necessary  to  subtract  the  resistance  f otmd  with  the 
three  dials  set  at  zero.  The  odd  part  of  the  resistance  across  which 
the  standard  cell  is  balanced  is  also  meastired  in  a  Wheatstone 
bridge  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

In  the  10,  I,  and  .i-ohm  decades,  double  dials  with  compensat- 
ing coils  are  used  to  maintain  a  constant  total  resistance.  In 
checking  the  constancy  of  the  total  resistance  all  the  coils  except 
those  in  the  three  double  decades  are  short  drctiited  and  the  total 
resistance  corresponding  to  the  various  settings  of  the  double 
dials  is  then  measured  in  a  Wheatstone  bridge.  It  will  be  noted 
that  in  all  cases  where  measurements  depend  directly  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  bridge  the  quantity  measured  is  less  than  2  per 
cent  of  R^  or  less  than  2  per  cent  of  R^  when  e^  =  5000  or  more. 

Besides  the  resistance  in  the  various  decades  there  may  be  an 
appreciable  resistance  in  the  connections  between  them,  which 
would  require  a  correction  to  be  applied  when  the  potentiometer 
was  set  to  read  zero.  In  this  case  a^  for  ^i  =  o  is  the  resistance  i?, 
when  ^1,  e^,  e^,  etc.,  each  equals  zero.  To  determine  this  correc- 
tion, which  usually  is  small,  the  potentiometer  is  connected  as  it 
is  in  use,  except  that  the  £-terminals  are  short-circuited  and  a 
switch  is  included  in  the  connection  to  the  battery.  When  the 
^-switches  all  read  zero,  on  closing  the  switch  to  the  battery  there 
will  be  a  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  depending  upon  the 
magnitude  of  R^  and  the  magnitude  of  the  test  current.  The 
resistance  R^  is  then  obtained  by  comparing  this  deflection  with  the 
change  in  the  deflection  produced  by  changing  the  setting  by 
a  small  amount  (say  one  step  on  the  lowest  dial).  Since  the  con- 
nections between  the  various  decades  include  several  switches,  the 
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constancy  of  this  correction  is  a  measure  of  the  reliability  of  the 
dial  switches. 

A  modification  of  the  Carey-Poster  method  has  also  been  used 
in  measuring  the  looo  and  lOO-ohm  coils.  With  the  connections 
as  shown  in  Fig.  3a  and  with  the  galvanometer  connected  to  g^  a 
balance  is  made  by  changing  either  of  the  nearly  equal  ratio  arms 
A  or  B,  Then  with  the  standard  5  and  the  link  L  interchanged 
and  the  galvanometer  connected  to  g,  a  second  balance  is  made  by 


^AAAA4VVVVVVV^A/ 
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FlG.  3. — Connections  for  comparing  resistances  of  conductors  connected  in  series  by 

modified  Carey-Foster  method 

an  adjustment  of  A  or  B.     If  r  is  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
ratio  of  ^  to  B  then"  we  have 


X^{S-L)  (i+r) 
With  the  connections  as  shown  in  Pig.  36 


(19) 


X.(5-L)(n-r) 


(20) 


With  this  latter  connection  the  adjacent  1000  or  loo-ohm  coil  is  in 
the  galvanometer  circuit.     By  substituting  one  coil  after  another 


u  Eqoatioiu  (19)  and  (ao),  although  not  exact,  cive  Tety  accurate  results  if  the  coils  in  the  potentiometer 
•re  nearlyeqoaltoS— Land  the  Gonnecting  resistances  are  small  compared  with  the  lesistanoe  of  onecotL 
As  the  method  has  been  used  the  errors  have  seldom  amounted  to  more  than  0.001  per  cent. 
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at  X  various  values  of  r  are  obtained  from  which  the  relative  values 
are  directly  obtained  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  value 
of5-L. 

Another  method  of  measuring  a  number  of  nearly  equal  coils 
connected  in  series  has  been  used.  The  connections  are  as  shown 
in  Fig.  4,  The  bridge  is  balanced  by  adjusting  AorB,(i)  with  the 
battery  connected  at  b^  and  h\,  (2)  with  the  battery  connected  at 
b,  and  h\,  (3)  with  ratio  coils  A  and  B  interchanged  and  the  battery 
connected  at  bi  and  b'l,  and  (4)  with  ratio  coils  as  in  (3)  and  battery 
connected  at  b,  and  b',.     From  the  observed  changes  in  the  ratio  of 

B  C  D  E 
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Ite.  4. — ConnecHcju  for  comparing  resistances  of  conductors  connected  in  series  by 

successive  ratio  method 

m 

A  to  B  the  ratio  of  C  to  Z?  is  calculated.  In  a  like  manner  we 
obtain  the  ratio  of  D  to  E,  E  to  F,  etc.,  from  which  the  relative 
valines  are  readily  calculated.  From  such  meastu'ements  the  rela- 
tive values  of  all  the  resistances  of  the  first  and  second  dial  may  be 
obtained. 

From  the  relative  values  or  values  in  ohms  of  all  the  resistance 
sections  the  corrections  Oj,  a,,  a,,  a^,  a,,  and  b  may  be  calculated. 
In  case  no  standard  resistances  are  used  (or  the  values  of  the 
standard  resistances  are  not  accurately  known)  it  is  generally 
convenient  to  proceed  with  the  calculation  in  the  following  way: 

J.  Subtract  from  the  values  found  for  the  different  sections  of 
the  first  (or  main)  dial  such  a  value  as  will  make  the  mean  remain- 
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der  for  all  approximately  zero,  or  better,  the  mean  remainder  for 
the  lo  sections  included  in  R^  equal  to  zero.  This  gives  a  series 
of  corrections  to  the  different  sections  which  are  smaller  the  better 
the  sections  are  adjusted.  The  value  of  i?,  when  ej,  e„  e,,  e^, 
and  €5  are  each  zero  is  the  value  of  a^  for  e^  =0.  If  to  this  we  add 
the  correction  to  the  first  section  we  have  the  value  Oj  for  e^  =»  1000. 
If  to  the  value  of  a^  for  e^  =  1000  we  add  the  corrections  to  the 
second  section  we  have  the  value  of  a^  for  e^  =  2000.  If  to  this 
we  add  the  correction  to  the  third  section  we  have  the  value  of 
Oi  for  61  =-3000.  In  a  like  manner  the  values  of  a^  for  e^ »  4000, 
5000,  6000,  etc.,  are  obtained. 

2.  Subtract  from  the  values  fotmd  for  the  different  sections  of 
the  second  dial  (including  2 100)  a  value  such  as  will  make  the 
sum  of  the  values  for  those  sections  used  to  make  up  Siopo  equal 
to  the  correction  found  in  (i)  for  Siooo.  This  gives  a  series  of 
corrections  the  first  of  which  is  a,  for  e,  =- 100;  the  sum  of  the  first 
and  second  is  a,  for  e, »  200;  the  stun  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
is  a,  for  e,  =  300,  etc.  For  e,  =0,  a,  is  zero,  since  the  correction  for 
e,,  e„  ^4,  and  e^  each  equal  to  zero  is  included  in  o^  for  e^  »o. 

3.  If  the  value  fotmd  by  measuring  2 1 00  directly  is  in  good  agree- 
ment with  the  value  found  in  (2) ,  we  may  consider  that  the  units 
of  resistance  of  the  bridge  and  of  the  potentiometer  are  substan- 
tially equal.  In  this  case  the  values  of  a,,  a^,  and  a,  may  be 
obtained  directly  by  subtracting  the  corresponding  readings  of 
e„  ^4,  and  e^  from  the  values  of  the  resistances  as  measured  with 
the  bridge.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  value  of  R^ 
with  ^„  ^4,  and  e^  each  equal  to  zero  is  first  subtracted  from  the 
measured  values  as  has  been  pointed  out  above.  (See  p.  13.) 
In  case  the  value  of  Si 00  as  obtained  directly  with  the  bridge  is 
not  in  good  agreement  with  the  value  as  obtained  in  (2) ,  all  values 
obtained  with  the  bridge  should  be  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  the 
latter  to  the  former  before  subtracting  to  obtain  a,,  a^,  and  a,. 

4.  Subtract  from  the  values  found  for  the  resistance  between 
the  highest  point  on  the  first  dial  and  the  various  points  on  the 
standard  cell  dial  183  for  5»i.oi83,  184  for  ^=»i.oi84,  185  for 
J  » 1 .0185,  etc.  This  gives  a  series  the  successive  terms  of  which, 
when  added  to  the  sum  of  the  corrections  to  the  10  sections  of 
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the  first  dial  which  are  included  in  /?.,  are  corrections  pertaining 
to  the  corresponding  readings  of  s.  Dividing  each  term  by  lo  ooo 
X^  and  changing  the  sign  gives  a  series  the  different  terms  of 
wfaicfa  are  the  values  of  b  corresponding  to  the  readings  s. 

If  looo  and  loo-ohm  resistance  standards,  whose  corrections 
are  aocarately  known,  are  used  we  have  data  which  so  far  we 
have  not  considered.  This  data  may  be  used  (a)  as  a  check  on 
the  ratio  of  the  mean  value  of  the  looo-ohm  sections  to  the  mean 
value  of  the  loo-ohm  sections  as  determined  by  use  of  Siooo 
measurement,  or  (6)  to  determine  the  value  of  resistance  of  the 
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Fig.  5. — Diagram  of  Lteds  and  Northrup  potentiomtter 

1000  and  loo-ohm  sections  in  ohms.  If  the  values  in  ohms  of  the 
different  sections  are  known,  the  corrections  a^,  a,,  a,,  04,  and 
a,  are  obtained  by  subtracting  the  readings  e^,  e^f  e„  e4,  and  e^ 
from  the  values  of  the  corresponding  resistances  and  the  correc- 
tion b  is  obtained  by  subtracting  from  the  reading  s  the  value  of 
the  resistance  /?,  and  dividing  the  remainder  by  10  000  X  J. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  above  (p.  8)  it  is  desirable  to  make  the 
correction  b  zero  for  that  setting  of  the  standard  cell  dial  most 
used.  The  first  method  outlined  above  for  calculating  the  cor- 
rections usually  makes  b  small  while  the  second  may  not.  It 
may  therefore  be  desirable  to  replace  this  set  of  corrections  by  a 
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new  set  in  which  6  is  zero  for  ^»i.oi85  (or  some  other  chosen 
vahie).    If  the  new  set  is  a\,  a\,  a\,  a\,  a\  and  V 


a'l^a^-hejbi, 
etc." 


(21) 


(22) 


Crompton  Type. — ^A  diagram  of  the  connections  of  a  potenti- 
ometer of  the  Crompton  type  as  made  by  the  Leeds  &  Northrup 

^AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA.  . 
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Flo.  6,—ConnKtions  for  comparing  rmsiancu  of  conductors  connocUi  in  serin  hy 

Thomson  hfidgs  method 

Co.  is  shown  in  Pig.  5.  Several  methods  of  testing  this  potenti- 
ometer have  been  used.  On  account  of  the  low  resistance  of  the 
coils  (5  ohms)  the  resistances  of  the  posts  and  connections  intro- 
duce uncertainties  in  the  measurements  when  the  simple  bridge 
method  is  used.  In  order  to  eliminate  errors  on  account  of  these 
resistances  a  Thomson  bridge  method  has  been  used.  (See  Pig. 
6.)  In  the  figtu-e  A  and  B  represent  variable  ratio  coils  and  X,  C, 
and  D  are  the  approximately  equal  coils  in  the  potentiometer, 
y  is  an  auxiliary  resistance  about  equal  to  X. 

*'  Here  b  is  the  old  correction  for  any  readinc  «  for  wliich  the  new  correction  6'  is  desired  and  bi.am 
is  the  old  correction  (or  t — 1.0185. 
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Since  AjB^XfY^ClD  very  nearly  and  /  is  small  we  have 

X-hx^A  YjB ,  very  closely.  (23) 

By  shifting  the  battery  connection  from  bi  to  b,  and  rebalancing, 
the  connecting  resistance  x  can  be  determined..  By  substituting 
one  coil  after  another  in  the  bridge,  relative  values  of  the  coils 
are  obtained.  In  this  method  it  is  seen  that  the  two  adjacent 
coils  are  used  as  the  auxiliary  ratio  coils.  The  slide  wire  of  this 
potentiometer  can  not  be  measured  by  this  method  on  account 
of  the  high  and  uncertain  resistance  of  the  sliding  contact. 

X  C  D 
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Flo.  7. — Connections  for  comparing  resistances  of  conductors  connected  in  series  by 

modified  Callendar  and  Griffiths  method 

The  5-ohm  coils  have  also  been  meastu'ed  by  means  of  the  modi- 
fied Carey-Foster  method  as  described  on  page  14  for  the  meas- 
urement of  the  1000  and  loo-ohm  coils  of  the  Wolff  potentiometer. 

The  successive  ratio  method,  described  on  page  15,  and  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Callendar  and  Griffiths  bridge  method  have  been 
used  to  measure  the  relative  values  of  the  5-ohm  coils.  The  con- 
nections for  measurement  by  the  latter  method  are  shown  in 
Fig.  7.  With  a  lo-ohm  coil  at  S  and  the  galvanometer  connected 
to  g  and  gj  a  balance  is  made.  The  lo-ohm  coil  is  then  short-cir- 
cuited by  a  conductor  of  very  low  resistance  L,  the  galvanometer 
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connection  changed  from  g^  to  g,,  and  the  bridge  rebalanced  by  a 
change  of  the  ratio  of  A  to  B/    If  (i  +rj  is  the  value  of  this  ratio 

D  C 
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FiG.  8. — Connedions  for  fiuasuring  mean  nsisianct  per  division  of  slide  wire  by  Carey- 

Foster  method 

in  the  first  case  and  (i  +r^j  is  the  value  in  the  second  case,  where  r^ 
and  r\  are  both  small  in  comparison  with  tmity,  then  " 

(5-Ly 


X, 


(-4-) 


(24) 


Likewise  from  the  measurements  of  the  other  coils  we  get 

(5-L), 


X, 


X, 


iS-L) 


(25) 


Since is  constant  these  measurements  give  the  relative 

values  of  the  coils. 

The  mean  resistance  per  division  of  the  slide  wire  has  been  meas- 
ured by  the  Carey-Foster  method  with  connections  as  shown  in 
Fig.  8.  This  measurement  gives  two  settings  on  the  slide  wire  be- 
tween which  the  resistance  is  5 —L.  If  this  difference  is  the  same 
as  that  used  in  the  measurement  of  the  coils  in  the  main  dial,  by 

>*  This  equation  {94)  is  not  canct,  but  cives  very  acctumte  remltB  if  the  ooonections  wt  of  low  fesistanoe 
•ad  the  coils  in  the  potentiometer  arenearly  eoualin resistance  to  i/a  {S^-L).  For  example,  il  noneof  the 
coUs  differ  by  more  than  x/xo  percent  from  z/a  ^S—L)  and  the  resistance  of  oonncctions  is  not  more  than 
ohm»  the  error  introduoed  by  usinc  the  approodmate  formula  is  less  than  x  in  too  000. 
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the  modified  Carey-Foster  method,  the  mean  resistance  per  division 
is  obtained  on  the  same  basis  as  are  the  resistances  of  the  coils  in 
the  main  dial.  In  any  case,  relative  values  can  be  obtained  by 
using  standard  resistances  of  known  values. 

Another  arrangement  is  to  make  two  settings  looo  divisions 
apart  on  the  slide  wire  and  measxu-e  the  resistance  between  them 
by  the  modified  Carey-Foster  method  described  above.  This 
measurement  has  been  regularly  made  along  with  the  measure- 
ment of  the  5-ohm  coils  by  the  modified  Carey-Foster  method. 

TheCallendar  and  Griffiths  method  has  been  used  to  measure  the 
mean  resistance  per  division  of  the  slide  wire.  The  connections  are 
as  shown  in  Pig.  9.  By  balancing  with  the  ratio  connected  first  at  m 
and  then  at  n  two  settings  on  the  slide  wire  are  obtained.    Then, 

VSAAAAAAA/VWi — if r— ^AA/T 
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Fig.  9. — Connections  for  comparing  mean  resistance  per  division  of  slide  wire  with  the 
resistana  of  the  first  two  s-ohm  coils  of  main  dial  Callendar  and  Griffiths  method 

knowing  the  ratio  A /B,  the  resistance  between  these  two  settings 
is  obtained  in  terms  of  the  first  two  5-ohm  coils.  Therefore  this 
method  gives  a  value  of  this  resistance  on  the  basis  on  which  the 
values  of  all  the  5-ohm  coils  are  expressed.  In  this  method  the  use 
of  auxiliary  known  standards  is  unnecessary  but  a  resistance  of 
about  5  ohms  must  be  inserted  at  Y.  The  resistance  A  must  be 
considered  as  including  all  the  resistance  from  b  to  c  (or  d) . 

That  part  of  this  resistance  from  g,  to  c  (or  d) ,  although  small,  is 
generally  tmknown.  It  can,  however,  be  readily  measured  by 
changing  one  of  the  galvanometer  connections  from  g^  to  g,  and 
noting  the  change  in  the  setting  of  the  slide  wire  contact  necessary 
to  reestablish  the  balance. 
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Another  arrangement  is  to  make  two  settings  on  the  slide  wire 
I  GOO  divisions  apart  and  measure  the  resistance  between  them 
by  the  modified  Callendar  and  Griffiths  method  described  above. 
This  measurement  has  been  regularly  made  along  with  the  meas- 
urement of  the  5-ohm  coils  by  the  modified  Callendar  and  Griffiths 
method. 

A  modification  of  the  Matthiessen-Hockin  method  has  also  been 
used.  A  plan  of  the  connections  is  shown  in  Fig.  lo.  Two  bal- 
ances are  made,  one  with  the  battery  connected  to  b  and  2,  and 
another  at  b'  and  3.  The  balances  are  made  by  adjusting  the  posi- 
tion of  the  slide  wire  contact.    Under  these  conditions  the  following 

relation  holds: 

X-(^+a)C/5  (26) 


E      D       C       B      A. 

V\AA/YVVW\AA/YVV 

5^         4^        30         2o         1<i>         0< 
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Fio.  10. — Connections  for  comparing  mean  resistance  per  division  of  slide  wire  with  the 
resistance  of  s-ohm  coils  of  main  dial  by  Matthiessen  and  Hockin  method 

From  the  two  readings  of  the  slide  wire  and  the  values  of  the 
first  three  5-ohm  coils  the  mean  resistance  per  division  of  the  slide 
wire  is  calculated. 

The  mean  resistance  per  division  of  the  slide  wire  can  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  the  first  three  5-ohm  coils  by  forming  the  bridge 
shown  in  Fig.  1 1 .  Two  balances  are  made  by  adjustment  of  the 
sliding  contact."  In  the  first  the  points  gi,  b,  g,  and  bj  are  used  as 
branch  points  and  in  the  second  the  points  g'l,  b',  g',  and  h\  are 
used.  If  X  is  the  resistance  of  the  slide  wire  between  the  two 
points  at  which  the  sliding  contact  must  be  set  to  establish  the  two 
balances  of  the  bridge,  then 


X^AC/B 
very  exactly,  ii  A,  B,  and  C  are  nearly  equal. 


(27) 


^*  Wenner  Fhys.  Re^r.,  17,  p.  384;  1909. 
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Three  lo-olun  resistance  standards  have  also  been  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  slide  wire  and  the  first  two  5-ohm  coils  of  the 
potentiometer,  as  shown  in  Pig.  12,  where  B,  C,  and  n  represent  the 
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Fko.  iz.-^Conneclion  for  comparing  mean  resistance  per  division  of  slide  wire  with  the 

resistance  of  the  first  three  s-ohm  coils  of  the  main  dial 

icM>Iim  resistance  standards.    This  arrangement  is  a  combination 
of  the  Matthiessen-Hockin  and  Thomson  bridges  and  gives 

X=(A+a)C/J5  .(28) 

The  resistance  r  need  not  be  known  but  should  be  between  o.i 
and  0.9  ohm  so  as  to  give  suitable  settings  on  the  sUde  wire.    The 
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Fj[0.  13. — Connection  for  comparing  mean  resistance  per  division  of  slide  wire  with  that 
of  first  S-ohm  coil  of  the  main  dial  using  three  nearly  equal  standard  resistances 

error  which  would  otherwise  be  introduced  on  account  of  the  re- 
sistance of  the  connection  between  A  and  B  is  made  negligibly 
small  by  using  the  coils  m  and  n  as  shown. 

The  calibration  of  the  slide  wire  of  a  potentiometer  of  the 
Crompton  type  may  be  made  by  several  different  methods.  In 
the  Carey-Foster  the  Strouhal  and  Barus,"  and  possibly  some 

»Bull..  U.  S.  GeoL  Sur..  14;  1885. 
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other  methods  the  resistance  or  relative  values  of  the  resistance 
of  short  sections  of  the  wire  are  measured.  The  calibration  cor- 
rection, therefore,  at  any  point  near  the  center  depends  upon  a 
number  of  settings  and  readings  in  such  a  manner  that  its  probable 
error  is  several  times  the  probable  error  of  a  single  setting  and 
reading.  Since  we  try  to  make  the  calibration  to  an  accuracy 
as  high  as  can  be  attained  in  the  setting  and  reading  of  positions 
of  the  slide-wire  contact  such  methods  have  not  been  used. 

With  suitable  apparatus  the  Matthiessen  and  Hockin  method 
is  not  only  more  convenient  than  the  methods  mentioned  above 
but  by  its  use  the  calibration  corrections  can  be  obtained  to  the 


Fig.  13. — Arrangement  for  calibrating  slide  wire  by  Matthiessen  and  Hockin  method  using 

coils  of  main  dial 

accuracy  attainable  in  setting  and  reading  the  positions  of  the 
sliding  contact.  The  Matthiessen  and  Hockin  method  has  there- 
fore been  regularly  used  in  the  calibration  of  the  slide  wire  of 
potentiometers  of  the  Crompton  t3rpe.  Connections  as  shown 
in  Fig.  13  have  been  used  in  calibrating  •  at  11  points  the  slide 
wires  of  Leeds  and  Northrup  potentiometers.  A  simple  Wheat- 
stone  bridge  is  made  up  of  the  first  eleven  5-ohm  coils,  the  slide 
wire  and  two  resistances  m  and  n.  This  bridge  is  balanced  by 
the  adjustment  of  the  position  of  the  slide- wire  contact,  to  which 
one  battery  terminal  is  connected,  with  the  other  battery  terminal 
connected  successively  to  the  different  iSranch  points  between 
the  5-ohm  coils. 
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Bach  of  the  balances  gives 

where  Xn  is  the  resistance  of  the  slide  wire  between  the  zero  end 
and  the  point  at  which  the  contact  is  set  and  V n  is  the  resistance 
of  the  series  of  5-ohm  coils  between  the  terminal  g  and  the  con- 
tact bj.    Since  A  +  w +Xn  and  B-^-n+Yn  are  constant 

Xn  =  *yn,  X^^kY,,  X,=ikya,  X,=ikV,.etc.  (30) 

Since  we  know  the  relative  values  of  the  5-ohm  coils  we  can  cal- 
culate the  relative  values  of  Vj,  Y^,  Y^,  etc.  These  are  the  rela- 
tive values  of  the  resistances  of  the  slide  wire  corresponding  to  the 
various  settings  at  which  balances  were  made.  By  a  preliminary 
adjustment  of  the  resistances  m  and  n  these  settings  can  be  made 
to  occtu-  at  points  on  the  slide  wire  at  which  corrections  are 
desired. 

The  calibration  obtained  by  this  method  depends  upon  the  accu- 
racy of  the  setting  and  reading  of  the  position  of  the  slide  wire  con- 
tact and  the  accuracy  to  which  the  relative  values  of  the  5-ohm 
coils  are  known.  As  the  latter  are  regularly  determined  to  an 
accuracy  higher  than  the  former  can  be  made,  the  error  in  the 
calibration  at  any  point  at  which  a  balance  is  made  is  approxi- 
mately the  error  in  the  setting  and  reading  at  this  point.  In  order 
to  calibrate  the  sKde  wire  at  22  points,  it  is  only  necessary  to  use 
1 2  coils  instead  of  1 1  and  arrange  a  lo-ohm  resistance  so  that  it 
can  be  made  to  shunt  any  two  adjacent  coils.  By  balancing  the 
bridge,  using  the  junction  of  the  two  coils  as  a  branch  point,  the 
5  ohms  is  halved,  so  that  changes  oi  2%  ohms  are  obtained. 

In  the  Leeds  and  Northrup  potentiometer  the  standard  cell  is 
balanced  across  a  resistance  consisting  of  10  of  the  5-ohm  coils  in 
the  main  dial,  an  odd-valued  coil  and  the  coils  in  the  standard  cell 
dial.  The  measturement  of  the  5-ohm  coils  has  been  considered 
above.  The  odd-valued  coil  and  the  coils  in  the  standard  cell  dial 
are  measured  by  using  the  potentiometer  connected,  as  shown  in 
Pig.  14.  The  bridge  s^  formed  is  balanced  for  all  settings  of  the 
standard  cell  dial  by  adjusting  the  contact  on  the  sUde  wire.    A 
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balance  is  also  made  with  the  battery  connected  to  1 5  instead  of 
bj.  From  the  readings  of  the  slide  wire  the  corrections  to  the  set- 
tings of  the  standard  cell  dial  readings  can  be  calculated,^*  since  we 
also  know  the  resistance  between  14  and  15  and  between  i  and 
the  various  points  on  the  slide  wire  at  which  balances  are  made. 

Since  these  measurements  give  either  relative  values  of  the 
resistances  or  their  values  in  ohms  the  corrections  can  be  calculated 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  described  above  for  the  Feussner 
type  of  potentiometer. 

Provision  is  made  for  reducing  the  range  of  the  Leeds  and 
Northrup  potentiometer  by  a  shtmt  and  a  series  resistance,  such 
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Fko.  14. — Arrangement  for  calibrating  standard  cell  dial  by  Matihiessen  and  Hodtin  method 

using  some  of  the  coils  of  the  main  dial 

that  the  current  through  the  5-ohm  coils  and  slide  wire  is  reduced 
to  a  tenth  its  normal  value,  while  the  total  current  drawn  from 
the  battery  remains  constant.  Thus,  if  H  be  the  resistance  of 
the  potentiometer  and  #  that  of  the  shunt,  the  reduction  factor 
is  #/(#+ll).     In  order  to  determine  the  reduction  factor,  the 

>*  In  the  calculatiom  it  is  necessary  to  assome  that  the  poinUx  and  X4  axe  at  the  same  potential.  These 
poifita  are,  therefore,  connected  toeether  by  a  conductor  of  low  resistance.  Also  one  battery  coimectian.  g, 
is  made  at  such  a  point  on  the  oonntfction  (havini;  a  resistance  of  about  o.i  ohm)  between  the  Rheo.  and 
Ba— texminajs  as  will  bring  the  balance  point  on  the  slide  wire  very  near  the  zero  end  when  one  terminal 
of  the  galvanometer  is  connected  at  15  instead  of  bi.  In  addition,  the  other  battery  coimectian  .g',  is  made 
to  both  points  7  and  8.  With  this  anangement,  one  step  on  the  standard  cell  dial  corresponds  to  one  num- 
bered division  on  the  slide  wire,  but  the  corrections  as  detexminrd  depend  upon  several  readings  of  the  slide 
wire,  among  them  some  of  those  used  in  the  calibration  of  the  slide  wire.  The  accuracy,  therefore,  is  not  in 
good  as  is  sometimes  desired. 
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ratio  of  II  to  i^  has  been  measured  by  a  bridge  method,  and  the 
factor  calculated.  In  meastuing  this  ratio  extreme  care  must  be 
taken,  otherwise  errors  are  introduced  on  accbtmt  of  connecting 
resistances.  Where  the  reduction  factor  is  nominally  o.i,  S/i> 
should  equal  1/9  and  the  compensation  resistance  0.9  X.  In  this 
case  the  reading  /  may  have  a  value  of  either  i  or  o.i.  In  stating 
the  corrections  the  correction  d  is  taken  as  zero  f or  /  =  i ,  therefore 

for/=o.i, 

d  =  io  »/(«+») -I  (31) 

In  '*  split-circuit "  or  divided-circuit  potentiometers,  if  provisiou 
is  made  for  opening  the  parallel  circuits,  the  relative  values  (or 
values  in  ohms)  of  the  resistance  sections  may  be  determined  by 
one  or  another  of  the  methods  described  above.  With  the  relative 
values  known  the  corrections,  can  be  determined,  though  the 
calculations  are  often  much  more  complicated  than  for  potentio- 
meters of  the  Feussner  or  Crompton  tjrpe. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  evident  that  the  work 
involved  in  making  the  measxu'ements  and  calculations  necessary 
for  determining  the  corrections  to  a  potentiometer  by  any  of  the 
methods  already  considered  is  by  no  means  small.  As  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  is  called  upon  to  test  a  number  of  potentiometers 
each  year  it  seemed  desirable,  in  order  to  reduce  the  time  required 
for  making  a  test,  to  use  a  more  direct  method  even  though  to  do 
so  might  require  the  construction  of  special  apparatus  and  some 
sacrifice  as  to  accxu-acy .  In  any  direct  method  the  results  obtained 
depend  not  only  upon  the  measurements  made  but  also  directly 
upon  the  calibration  of  the  apparatus  used  in  making  the  test. 
Therefore,  in  general,  the  results  can  not  be  as  accurate  as  those 
obtained  by  the  methods  discussed  above. 

4.  RATIO-SET 

A  consideration  of  the  matter  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Matthiessen-Hockin  method,  with  suitable  apparatus,  would  give 
an  accuracy  sufficient  for  most  of  the  tests,  would  result  in  a  mate- 
rial saving  of  time  in  making  the  measurements,  and  could  be 
made  to  give  the  data  in  such  form  that  the  calculation  of  the 
corrections  would  require  but  a  small  amount  of  time.     It  should 
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also  be  mentioned  that  according  to  this 
method  a  test  can  be  made  with  a  potentio- 
meter under  practically  operating  conditions. 
Accordingly,  apparatus  which  we  designate 
as  a  ratio-set  was  designed  for  use  according 
to  this  method.  The  apparatus  was  con- 
structed by  O.  Wolflf,  of  Berlin,  and  delivered 
to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  the  summer  of 
191 2.  It  has  been  fotmd  very  satisfactory  not 
only  in  the  testing  of  potentiometers  but  in 
general  use  in  resistance  measurements. 

(A)  DBSCRIPTION 

The  ratio-set  is  made  up  of  100  resistance 
coils  connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  15.  It  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  equivalent  to  a  long  slide 
wire  having  a  resistance  of  2111.1  ohms  and 
upon  which  contact  can  be  made  at  intervals 
of  o.oi  ohm.  The  resistance  between  the 
zero  and  the  unmarked  binding  post  is  2 1 1 1 .  i 
ohms  and  is  independent  of  the  settings  of  the 
dials  while  the  resistance  between  the  zero 
terminal  and  the  galvanometer  terminal  (G) 
is  variable  in  steps  of  o.oi  ohm  from  o  to 
21 1  I.I  ohms.  The  resistance  coils  are  made 
of  manganin  wire  and  excepting  the  o.i  and 
O.OI -ohm  sections  are  wound  in  a  single  layer 
on  metal  tubes.  The  o.i  and  o.oi -ohm  sec- 
tions, being  made  from  short  thick  wires,  re- 
quire no  special  supports. 

The  fom*  double  dials  are  similar  to  the  10, 
I ,  and  o.  I  -ohm  dials  of  the  Wolff  potentiometer 
except  that  the  usual  screws  for  making  inde- 
pendent connection  to  the  terminal  blocks  are 
replaced  by  tapered  holes.  The  loo-ohm  dial 
is  a  simple  one  by  means  of  which  the  gal- 
vanometer can  be  connected  to  either  termi- 

^VJ:Z^'y!.^f(^'^  °al  of  any  loo-ohm  coil.    All   of  the  dial 

switches  are  provided  with  clicking  devices 
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to  indicate  the  proper  positions.  In  Fig.  16  the  ratio-set  is  shown 
connected  to  a  Leeds  and  Nortfarup  potentiometer  as  it  is  used  in 
calibrating  the  potentiometer. 

(B)  CAUBRATIOn 

In  order  to  obtain  the  complete  calibration  of  the  ratio-set  the 
following  measurements  were  necessary:  (a)  total  resistance  for 
all  settings,  (b)  resistance  between  the  zero  and  the  galvanometer 
branch  point  for  all  settings,  and  (c)  temperature  coefficients  of 
the  coils. 

The  total  resistance  was  measured  by  a  simple  Wheatstone 
bridge  method  and  was  found  to  be  practically  independent  of  the 
settings  of  the  dial  switches.  The  maximum  variation  was  0.0014 
ohm  or  7  parts  in  10  000  000  of  the  total  resistance.  Variations 
due  to  changes  in  switch  contact  resistances  amounted  to  0.000 1 
ohm.  The  resistance  between  the  zero  and  the  galvanometer 
branch  point  for  all  settings  was  obtained  by  measuring  it  when 
the  setting  was  zero  and  adding  to  this  the  measured  changes  pro- 
duced on  changing  the  switches.  In  the  loo-ohm  dial  these 
changes  are  the  actual  resistances  of  the  coils  between  branch 
points,  but  in  the  other  dials  the  changes  are  the  actual  resistances 
between  branch  points  plus  any  changes  due  to  changes  in  the 
connections  to  the  coils. 

The  loo-ohm  coils  were  measured  by  the  modified  Carey- 
Poster  method.  The  connections  were  made  as  shown  in  Pig.  3a. 
By  this  method  the  resistance  between  the  post  junctions  is 
measured  in  terms  of  a  standard  resistance.  This  is  the  resist- 
ance required,  since  the  posts  are  in  the  galvanometer  circuit. 
The  10,  I,  and  o.i-ohm  coils  were  measttted  by  a  substitution 
method,  using  connections  as  shown  in  Pig.  17.  With  the  switch 
as  shown  and  the  galvanometer  connected  to  gi,  the  bridge  is 
balanced  by  adjusting  the  ratio  A/B.  The  resistance  in  the 
leftarmis  S+p+c 
where  S  is  the  resistance  of  the  standard, 

p  is  the  resistance  of  the  ppst, 
and  c  is  the  resistance  of  the  connections. 

Now  the  switch  is  shifted  to  the  dotted  position,  the  standard 
resistance  short-circuited  by  or  interchanged  with  the  link  L, 

68976«— 14 3 
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and  the  galvanometer  changed  to  g,.  Suppose  the  ratio  must 
be  increased  an  amotmt  r  in  proportional  parts  in  order  to  restore 
the  balance  of  the  bridge.    The  resistance  in  the  right  arm  is  now 

where  L  is  the  resistance  of  the  short-circuiting  link, 

p'  is  the  resistance  of  the  post, 

X  is  the  resistance  of  the  coil, 
and  c  is  the  connecting  resistance  asstuned  to  be  the 

same  as  before. 
From  the  two  balances  of  the  bridge  we  have 

(L4-X+/>'+c)«(5+/>4-c)  (i+f)  (32) 

and  since  L,  />,  and  c  are  small  in  comparison  with  X  and  ^,  and 
r  is  small  in  comparison  with  unity, 

X +/>'-/>  =  (5 ~L)  (I +f)  (33) 

approximately.  Since  X+p'—p  is  the  amount  by  which  the 
resistance  controlled  by  the  switch  is  increased  on  changing  the 
switch  from  g,  to  gi,  this  method  gives  the  resistance  with  which 
we  are  condemed  in  the  use  of  the  apparattis. 

In  the  calibration  an  effort  is  made  to  get  the  corrections 
to  0.00 1  ohm  or  o.i  step  on  the  lowest  dial.  If  care  is  taken, 
this  acciu'acy  can  be  obtained  with  a  good  quality  bridge  in 
measiu'ements  of  i  ohm  and  less.  The  o.oi-ohm  coils  (or  sec- 
tions) were  and  the  o.i-ohm  coils  might  have  been  measured  by 
connecting  the  center  (or  G)  and  o-terminal  to  the  X-terminals 
of  the  bridge,  and  measuring  the  resistances  corresponding  to 
all  possible  readings  of  the  0.01 -ohm  dial,  with  the  other  dials  so 
set  that  none  of  the  other  resistances  coils  are  included  in  the 
resistance  measured.  By  this  procedure  also  the  measured 
resistances  include  any  differences  there  may  be  in  the  resistances 
of  the  connections  to  the  coils. 

From  the  calibration  of  the  ratio-set  we  get  the  resistance 
between  the  o  and  G  posts  (branch  points  to  battery  and  galva- 
nometer) for  any  reading  of  the  ratio-set.     However,  as  used  it  is 
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only  the  relative  values  of  these  resistances  that  is  required, 
so  a  unit  is  chosen  which  makes  the  corrections  much  smaller 
than  the  corrections  necessary  tp  give  the  values  in  ohms.  For 
convenience  in  use  a  table  has  been  constructed  which  gives 
the  small  correction  which  must  be  added  to  any  reading  to 
give  the  corresponding  relative  value  of  the  resistance  which  we 
designate  as  i4 . 

The  temperature  coeflSdents  of  the  coils  were  obtained  by 
repeating  the  calibration  with  the  apparatus  at  another  tempera- 

X 
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Fio.  17. — Arranffement  for  measuring  change  in  resistance  corresponding  to  steps  of  a 

dial  switch  of  the  ratio-set 

ture.  From  the  two  measurements  it  was  found  that  the  tem- 
perature coeflScients  of  the  loo-ohm  coils  were  very  nearly  equal, 
the  greatest  difference  from  the  mean  being  0.0002  per  cent  per 
degree  centigrade.  Since  only  relative  resistances  are  required 
this  would  cause  an  error  less  than  0.000002  x  10  or  2  in  100  000 
at  a  temperatiffe  differing  10°  C.  from  that  at  which  the  correc- 
tions were  determined. 
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(C)  USB  IH  TBSTINO  POTBNTIOMBTBRS 

To  use  the  ratio-set  in  the  calibration  of  a  potentiometer  connec- 
tions  are  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  i8.  This  gives  us  a  Wheatstone 
bridge,  two  arms  of  which  are  formed  by  the  ratio-set  o  G  t  and  the 
other  two  by  the  potentiometer  1  m  n  o  p  q  and  its  external  resist- 
ance R.  Suppose  that  the  correction  to  the  reading  e  is  required, 
assuming  that  when  the  potentiometer  is  in  use  the  known  elec- 
tromotive force  is  balanced  when  the  reading  was  s.  The  poten- 
tiometer is  set  so  that  the 
reading  is  ^  and  the  bridge 
o  o  t  G  balanced  by  ad- 
justing the  dial  switches 
of  the  ratio-set.  Let  the 
resistance  A  of  the  ratio- 
set  he  As.  Now  by  bal- 
ancing the  bridge  o  p  t  G 
(i.  e.,  with  one  galvanom- 
eter connection  changed 
from  o  to  p)  we  get  A\. 
These  give 
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where  k  is  the  ratio  of  the 
current  through  the  poten- 

Fig.  i8.— Coniwc^wnj  for  calibrating  any  poUnUo-  tiometcr  tO  that  through 
nuUr  by  means  of  the  raiio^et  ^^^     ratio-Set.      Ut     the 

potentiometer  be  set  now  so  that  its  reading  is  e  and  two  more  bal- 
ances made,  first  using  o  m  t  and  G  as  branch  points  and  then 
using  o  n  t  and  G.  Lee  the  corresponding  values  of  i4  be  4e  and 
A\,    Then 

^-  '  (35) 


i^   e  """ ''^e       * 


from  which  it  follows  that 


(36) 
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k'    I' 
But  "T = 7-  of  equation  (2)  since  R  is  the  external  resistance  as 

actually  used.    Therefore 

E    A'.^A. 


O         A    ^  —  iT.» 


(37) 


from  which  the  correction  to  the  reading  can  be  calculated  if  5  is 
known.  If  the  potentiometer  is  compensated  /'//  =  i  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  resistance  R  so  that  R  may  be  chosen  arbitrarily. 
It  should  be  noti<^ed  that  this  is  the  Matthiessen-Hockin  method 
of  comparing  R^  with  i?.. 

From  equations(ii)  and  (37)  we  get  that 

|=|(i+fc  +  d)(^  +  a)=^f^^  (38) 

Since  we  wish  to  have  b  zero  for  ^  •^  i  .0185  and  d  zero  for  the  nor- 
mal range  (j=fo)  we  get  by  substitution 

/o(e+o)_      A',- A, 

1. 0185  A    1.0«8~-'^1.01«S 

from  which 

/O      V^    1.0186  "~ -^  1.0185/ 

By  substituting  this  in  equation  (38)  we  get  when  we  put  /=/o 
and  d=o 

,  1.0185  A'^-A^  ,    V 

'  \^    1.0189        ^  1.0186/  "» 

The  correction  d  can  be  determined  for  any  range  by  setting  e  =  e' 
any  convenient  large  value,  x  =  1.0185  and  /  =  the  reading  of  the 
range  switch  for  which  the  correction  is  to  be  determined  and 
making  four  more  balances.  These  give  the  foxu*  resistances  A^^ 
•^V*  '^i.oi«5  and  A'i.oi86  and  by  substitution  in  (38)  we  obtain 

-^  (I  +rf)(«'+a')  -f^'''~'^r-  <4*> 

I.UIO5  ^    1.0185  —  1-^.0183 
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Now  from  equation  (39)  we  see  that 

,  ,  __    I     (AV-AeOl.0185     -  .  ,         V 

which  when  substituted  in  (41)  gives 

d  ~  ('^    e^— Ae^)     (A    1.0183  •"'^  1.0185/   /o  _  -  /  -  ^\ 

(A    e'— Ae')     (-A    1.0185  "" -A  l.OlSft)     / 

Equations  (39),  (40),  and  (43)  give  all  of  the  corrections  to  the 
potentiometer  in  terms  of  the  resistances  in  the  ratio-set  which 
are  known  from  its  readings  and  its  corrections. 

The  calibration  of  potentiometers  of  the  Crompton  type  is 
comparatively  easy.  The  total  resistance  is  constant,  the  dials 
are  independent,  and,  further,  the  resistance  between  one  end  of 
the  potentiometer  and  any  potential  terminal  is  dependent  on  the 
setting  of  only  one  dial.  Therefore  the  total  number  of  balances 
necessary  is  of  the  same  order  as  the  total  number  of  points  on 
the  dial  and  points  on  the  slide  wire  for  which  corrections  are  to 
be  determined.  From  the  preceding  discussion  it  will  be  seen 
that  if 

>l'l.0185->ll.0185=W(l.Ol85)  (44) 

where  u  is  approximately  a  decimal  multiple  or  submultiple  of 
ten  the  calculations  are  simplified.  In  case  of  the  Leeds  and 
Northrup  potentiometer  it  is  convenient  to  make  ti  =  1000.  This 
gives 

a  =  ^^^-^-/  (45) 

1000  ^^^' 

A'  —A 
6=^ 5 ?  approximately  (46) 

and*'  • 

^-¥7^:-,-'  <47) 

On  the  data  sheet  is  given  a  complete  record  of  the  calibration  of 
a  Leeds  and  Northrup  potentiometer  for  all  readings  of  the  standard 

17  Equation  (47)  differs  from  equation  (43),  since  in  the  use  of  the  potentiometer  witli  /—o.  t  (or  o.ox )  tlie 
standard  cell  is  regularly  tMtlanccd  with/-x.  so  that  A'i.nn-i4i.«iii—it'i.MM— iti.nn. 
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FOR  CALIBRATION  OF  LEEDS  AND  NORTHRUP 
POTENTIOMETER  No.  6082 
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cell  dial,  all  readings  of  the  main  dial,  for  1 1  points  on  the  slide 
wire  and  for  both  readings  of  the  range  plug.  The  connections 
used  in  making  this  test  were  as  shown  in  Fig.  19.  To  make  u  » 
1000  four  of  the  loo-ohm  sections  of  the  ratio-set  were  short- 
circuited  and  a  resistance  of  about  0.555  ohxa  placed  in  series  with 
the  potentiometer.  This  series  resistance  was  easily  adjusted  so  as 
to  make  u  =  1000.00.  The  measurements  then  consisted  in  setting 
the  switches  of  the  ratio-set  so  as  to  balance  the  bridge  with  the 
potentiometer  set  at  the  readings  for  which  corrections  were 
desired.  The  calculations  indicated  by  equations  (45) ,  (46) ,  and 
(47)  are  of  such  a  simple  nature  that  the  corrections  were  obtained 
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Fig.  19. — Ratuhset  connected  to  Leeds  and  Northrup  potentiometer  for  calibrating  the  poten- 
tiometer. The  arrangement  is  such  that  the  corrections  are  obtained  from  the  readings 
of  the  ratio-set  with  hut  very  little  calculation 

by  inspection,  comparing  the  readings  with  the  corresponding 
relative  resistances. 

It  remains  to  divide  the  reading  e  and  the  correction  a  in  two 
parts  as  pointed  out  on  page  8.  When  this  is  done  we  have  the 
values  of  a^,  6,  and  d  for  all  readings  e^,  s,  and  /;  and  the  values 
of  a,  for  1 1  readings  e,.  The  values  of  a,  for  other  readings  e^  may 
be  obtained  by  interpolation.  We  then  have  all  the  correction 
terms  of  equation  (16)  except  c  which  is  known  from  the  reading  s 
and  the  known  electromotive  force  of  the  standard  cell. 

In  the  calibration  of  the  Wolff  potentiometer,  the  total  resistance 
is  first  measured  at  the  various  settings  of  the  dial  switches  to 
ascertain  whether  the  potentiometer  is  compensated.  This  is 
done  by  short-circuiting  the  100  and  looo-ohm  coils  and  measuring 
the  resistance  of  the  three  lower  dials  in  a  Wheatstone  bridge. 
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As  the  resi3tance  measured  is  less  than  i  per  cent  of  the  total 
resistance  the  accuracy.required  in  this  measurement  is  not  high. 
The  calibration  is  then  carried  out  in  much  the  same  .way  as  for 
the  Leeds  and  Northrup  potentiometer.  The  connections  used  are 
shown  in  Fig.  20.  In  this  case  to  obtain  the  corrections  most 
directly  from  the  readings  we  make  A 'i.oMs^-Ai.om  =1018.5,  ^^d 
sincei?i.«>u,  =  10  185  tiie  ratio  of  resistances  is  i  tb  10,  approximately. 
To  make  the  currents  have  the  desired  ratio,  auxiliary  resistances 
of  290  and  821  ohms  are  used  as  shown.    The  observations  are 
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Fig.  20.— RatiO'Set  connected  to  Wolff  potentiometer.  The  arrangement  is  siuh  that  the 
corrections  to  the  potentiometer  may  be  obtained  from  the  readings  of  the  ratio-set  by 
inspection 

made  and  the  results  tabulated  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done 
for  the  Leeds  and  Northrup  potentiometer. 

To  calibrate  one  of  the  older  Wolff  potentiometers  which  does 
not  have  a  standard  cell  dial  the  procedure  is  approximately  the 
same  as  that  just  given,  fewer  observations  being  necessary  in  this 
case.  Here  6,  the  correction  to  the  standard  cell  dial  reading,  is 
calculated  from  the  corrections  to  the  reading  e  by  use  of  the  relation 


b^-±' 


(48) 


shown  in  the  discussion  of  the  theory  of  the  potentiometer  (equa- 
tion 18).  The  arrangement  for  testing  of  other  kinds  of  poten- 
tiometers readily  suggest  themselves,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
any  normal-range  potentiometer  can  be  completely  calibrated  by 
means  of  the  ratio-set  if  the  maximum  resistance  in  the  potentio- 
meter between  two  potential  terminals  is  less  than  twice  the  re- 
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sistance  across  which  the  known  electromotive  force  is  balanced. 
By  a  normal-range  potentiometer  is  meant  one  in  which  the  steps 
on  the  first  dial  correspond  to  tenths  of  a  volt.  In  these  cases  loo 
ohms  of  the  ratio-set  can  be  made  to  correspond  to  one  step 

of  the  first  dial,   and   since 
gi  VOLT-Box     .84  there    is    a  hmidredth-ohm 

dial,  the  reading  can  be  made 
directly  to  0.0000 1  volt,  which 
is  sufficient  for  most  pmposes. 
However,  with  a  good  galva- 
nometer, one  can  interpolate 
to  o.ooi  ohm,  the  ratio-set 
having  been  calibrated  to  this 
accuracy. 

(D)  OTHBR  USBS 

Volt  boxes  or  potential  di- 
viders are  used  in  connection 
with  potentiometers  for  meas- 
uring   electromotive    forces 

^G.  21. ^Connections  for  determining  factor  {Of  or  VOltagCS  above   l}4   Ot  2 
ratio)  of  volt-box  or  poUntial-divider  by  means  voltS.      In  USC  the  terminals 

^■^  "^'^"'"^  (see  Fig.  2 1)  gj  and  g,  are  con- 

nected  to  the  voltage  E  to  be  measured  while  the  g,  and  g,  are 
connected  to  the  jB-terminals  of  the  potentiometer.  If  E'  is  the 
voltage  across  the  JE-terminals  of  the  potentiometer  and  f  (i+d) 
is  the  factor  of  the  volt  box 


E=^E'f{i+d). 
From  the  figure  it  will  be  evident  that 


(49) 


or 


(50) 


(51) 


where  /  is  the  nominal  value  or  reading  of  the  volt-box  factor  and 
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ill,  -Ajf  -As,  and  A^  are  relative  resistances  of  the  ratio-set  when 
the  bridge  is  balanced  successively  with  the  galvanometer  con- 
nected to  gi,  gj,  g3,  and  g^. 

The  ratio-set  is  very  useful  in  measuring  resistances  to  which 
connections  can  not  be  made  except  through  other  resistances. 


Fig.  32. — Arrangement  for  measuring  resistances  to  which  connection  can  be  made  only 
through  other  resistances  or  resistance  of  four-terminal  conductor  by  means  of  ratio-set 

The  connections  are  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  22.     By  balancing  at 
the  four  potential  terminals  we  get  the  relation 


(52) 


which  gives  the  unknown  resistance  in  terms  of  the  ratio  of  the 
differences  in  readings  of  the  ratio-set  and  the  value  of  the  known 
resistance,  5. 

5.  SUMMARY 

1 .  An  analysis  is  made  of  the  relation  between  the  readings  of 
any  potentiometer  and  the  ratio  of  the  known  and  unknown 
electromotive  force. 

2.  A  convenient  way  of  stating  the  corrections  to  the  readings 
of  a  potentiometer  of  good  design  and  construction  is  given. 
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3.  Methods    of   determining   these   corrections   by   resistance 
measurements  are  described. 

4.  A  device  for  use  in  the  calibration  of  potentiometers  is 
described  and  the  method  of  using  it  explained  and  illustrated. 

Washington,  June  10,  191 4. 


THE  EMISSIVITY  OF  METALS  AND  OXIDES 

I.  NICKEL  OXIDE  (NiO)  IN  THE  RANGE  600^  TO  1300°C 


By  G.  K.  Buigen  and  P.  D.  Foole 


raTRODUCTION 

This  paper  is  the  first  of  a  series  it  is  hoped  to  present  on  the 
monochromatic  and  total  radiation  of  oxides  and  metals.  In 
addition  to  whatever  scientific  interest  these  results  may  possess, 
it  is  believed  that  the  determination  of  the  radiation  properties  at 
high  temperatures  of  some  of  these  substances  will  be  of  consid- 
erable use  in  technical  applications;  for  example,  providing  the 
necessary  corrections  to  apply  to  the  temperature  readings  of  the 
various  types  of  optical  and  radiation  pyrometers  when  sighted 
upon  such  materials. 

Historical. — Only  a  few  of  the  recent  papers  will  be  mentioned. 
Waidner  aiid  Burgess,^  Mendenhall,*  and  Spence  •  have  determined 
the  departure  of  the  red  radiation  of  platinum  at  high  tempera- 
tures from  that  of  a  black  body,  and  Henning  ^  has  investigated 
the  radiation  of  this  and  other  metals,  spectropyrometrically,  over 
the  visible  spectrum.  The  dispersion  of  the  emissivity  of  solid 
and  liquid  gold  has  been  determined  in  the  visible  spectrum  by 
Stubbs  and  Prideaux,^  and  of  solid  and  liquid  copper  and  liquid 
silver  by  Stubbs.*  Tungsten,  tantalum,  and  molybdenum  have 
been  studied  by  Mendenhall  and  Pors3rthe^;  platinum,  palladium, 

>  Woidaer  and  Burgess,  Bur.  Standards  Sdentific  Paper  No.  5ft,  46  pp.;  also  Bttrgess.  Scientific  Pajier 

•4,  3  pp. 
s  Mendenhall,  Astrophys.  J.,  SS,  pp.  91-97;  1911. 

*  Spence,  Astrophini.  J..  17,  pp.  194-197;  19x3. 
i  Hennin£,  Zs.  Instrk.,  SO,  pp.  61-75;  z9iO' 

*  Stubbs  and  Prideaux,  Roy.  Soc.  Proc.  (A),  87,  x>p.  451-465;  1911. 
'  Stubbs,  Roy.  Soc.  Proc.  (A),  88,  pp.  x9S'*ao5;  X9X3* 

'  Mmdmhall  and  Porsytbe.  Astrophys.  J..  S7,  pp.  380-390;  1913. 
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and  tantalum  by  McCauley*;  carbon,  tantalum,  and  tungsten, 
chiefly  from  a  theoretical  standpoint,  by  Hyde*;  tantalum,  and 
tungsten  by  Waidner  and  Burgess*®;  and  iron  by  Bidwell." 
Coblentz"  has  investigated  spectrobolometrically  the  radiating 
properties  of  a  number  of  metals  and  oxides,  mainly  in  the  infra-red. 
The  total  emissivity  of  molten  iron  and  copper  has  been  observed 
by  Thwing,"  and  of  copper  by  Burgess."  Randolph  and 
Overholser"  have  studied  the  total  radiation  of  various  sub- 
stances up  to  600®  C  and  Langmuir  *•  of  several  materials  up  to 
400-600®  C. 

Object  of  the  present  paper. — ^The  object  of  the  present 
investigation  has  been  the  determination  of  the  monochromatic 
and  total  emissivity  of  nickel  oxide  (NiO).  This  oxide  forms 
in  a  tough,  smooth  layer  on  the  surface  of  nickel  when  subjected 
to  high  temperattires  in  an  oxidizing  atmosphere  such  as  air.  The 
total  emissivity  of  NiO  and  the  monochromatic  emissivity  and  its 
dispersion  in  the  visible  spectrum  have  been  measured  for  several 
temperatures  in  the  range  600®  to  1300°  C. 

MOKOCHROMATIC  EMISSIVrrT  OF  KICKEL  OXmS 

Methods  of  measurement. — ^Two  methods  were  employed  in 
the  determination  of  the  emissivity  of  NiO  for  red  light,  a  prelimi- 
nary method  of  microscopic  melts  and  a  more  exact  method  of 
direct  comparison  by  a  spectrophotometer  of  the  intensity  of 
Ught  emitted  by  the  glowing  NiO  and  by  a  black  body  at  the  same 
temperature. 

Method  of  microscopic  mei.ts. — Burgess*'  has  found  that 
microscopic  samples  of  various  substances  show  sharp  and  well- 
defined  melting  points  when  placed  on  a  strip  of  iriditun,  platinum, 
or  other  suitable  metal,  electrically  heated.  Such  a  microscopic 
specimen  readily  takes  up  the  temperature  of  the  strip  with  prac- 

*  McCraley.  Astrophys.  J.,  17,  pp.  z64-x8a;  19x3. 

*  Hyde,  Astrophys.  J.,  S6,  pp.  ^133 ;  xgia. 

10  Waidner  and  Bursess,  J.  dc  Physique  (4),  6,  pp.  830-634:  1907. 

"  Bidwell,  Fhys.  Rev.  (a),  1,  pp.  48>~4B3;  X9X3. 

^*  Coblentz,  Bur.  Standards  Scientific  Papers  Nos.  45, 91,  97,  X05,  X3X.  253, 156, 191. 

"  Thwing,  Phys.  Rev.  (x),  M,  pp.  190-193;  X908. 

i<  Burgess.  Bur.  Standards  Scientific  Paper  No.  121, 9  pp. 

1*  Randolph  and  Oveihober,  Phys.  Rev.  (a),  t,  pp.  144-153;  19x3. 

i«  Langimiir,  Axner.  Bkctrocfaem.  Soc.  Trans.,  tt,  pp.  399-339;  19x3. 

"  Burgess,  Bur.  Standards  Scientific  Papers  Noa.  6t,  198;  also  Burgess  and  Waltenbcrg.  M(. 
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tically  no  difference  of  temperature  existing  between  the  sample 
and  the  strip.  The  melting  is  almost  instantaneous;  the  minute 
specimen  either  rolls  up  into  a  ball  or  spreads  out  into  athin  film, 
depending  upon  the  material  and  heating  strip  used. 

In  the  present  work  the  substances  used  were  NaCl  (800®  C), 
NajS04  (884®),  and  Au  (1063®).  The  samples  were  placed  on  the 
electrically  heated  nickel  strip  C,  Fig.  i,  previously  heated  until 


10-KW  TRANSFORMER 
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Fio.  I. — Method  cf  microscopic  melts 

a  firm  coat  of  NiO  had  been  formed,  and  the  temperatture  gradually 
increased  by  means  of  the  water  rheostat  D.  The  melting  was 
observed  by  the  microscope  B,  and  the  apparent  temperature  of 
the  strip  at  the  instant  the  melting  occinred  was  measined  by  the 
optical  pyrometer  A.  This  instrument,  a  Holbom-Kturlbaum  type. 
of  the  Morse  pyrometer,  was  carefully  calibrated  by  two  inde- 
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pendent  methods — one,  described  by  Waidner  and  Burgess,^*  in 
which  a  compensated  electrically  heated  porcelain  black  body  of 
the  Lummer-Kurlbatmi  tjrpe  is  used:  and  the  other,^*  in  which  a 
graphite  black  body  is  immersed  in  pots 'of  molten  metal.  The 
calibrations  by  these  two  independent  methods  agreed  to  i^  C. 
The  relation  between  the  true  temperatiu-e  of  the  strip,  the 
observed  or  apparent  temperature^  and  the  emissivity  is  expressed 
by: 

"Tf.-- cr= log  Aa 

T     Sx    0.4343  c, 

where  T  is  the  true  absolute  temperature,  Sa  the  observed  absolute 
black  body  temperature  for  a  wave  length  X,  c,  the  Planck  or  Wien 
constant  and  Ax  the  absorption  coefficient  for  a  wave  length  X. 
The  emissivity  is  usually  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  intensity  of 
Ught  emitted  by  a  nonblack  material  to  that  emitted  by  a  black 
body  at  the  same  temperature.  Hence  i4ji = emissivity  =  absorp- 
tivity «(i—i?a)  where  Ri  is  the  reflection  coefficient.  The  most 
recent  determinations  of  the  constant  c,  have  been  made  by  Cob- 
lentz,*^  who  obtained  as  a  final  value  c,  =  i4  465  micron  degrees, 
while  the  latest  determinations  at  the  Reichsanstalt  range  from 
14  374  by  Warburg  '*  and  associates  to  14  400  by  Hoffmann  and 
Meisner .*'  A  rounded  value  of  1 4  450  has  been  used  in  the  present 
work.  The  following  table  presents  a  summary  of  results  by  this 
method : 

TABLE  1 
Emissivity  of  KiO  by  Microscopic  Melts 

[A-0.65#] 


ObMCVBtkos 

Material 

True  temperature 

Observed  tempera- 
ture 

Bmissivlty 

6 
5 
8 

NaCl 
NasS04 
Att 

•c 

800 
884 

.1063 

•c 

798 

880 

1055 

0.96t 
.93« 
.90» 

"  Waidner  and  Butkcss.  Bur.  Standards  Scientific  Paper  No.  S6,  p.  165. 

^*  Kanolt,  Bur.  Standards  Technologic  Paper  No.  10,  p.  8;  Poote,  Metallurgical  and  Chem.  Bncin. 

11,  pp.  97-98:  «9«3. 
"•Coblentz.  Bur.  Standards  Scientific  Paper  No.  804,  p.  76. 

^  Warburg.  LeithaGser,  Hupka,  MOller;  Prenss.  Akad.  Wi».,  Berlin,  Bcr.,  1.  p.  js;  19x3. 
**  Hoffmann  and  Mdsncr,  Za.  Instrk.,  St,  pp.  157;  1913. 
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Spbctrophotombtric  METHOCt. — Some  preliminary  data  were 
obtained  by  comparing  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  from  the 
outside  of  a  nickel  tube  electrically  heated  in  air  with  that 
emitted  from  a  small  opening  of  a  diaphragmed  inclosure  in  the 
center  of  the  tube.  By  properly  locating  suitable  diaphragms 
throughout  the  interior  of  the  tube  black  body  conditions  could 
be  obtained  quite  satisfactorily.  It  was  fotmd  more  convenient, 
however,  to  employ  the  wedge  method  of  Mendenhall,*  the  spectro- 
photometer replacing  the  optical  p3rrometers  ordinarily  used. 

The  use  of  spectrophotometer  has  among  others  one  especial 
advantage  in  that  slight  fluctuations  of  the  heating  current  affect 
both  the  inside  and  outside  stuiaces  of  the  wedge  alike  and  hence 
do  not  disttirb  the  intensity  relation  of  the  two  fields.  When  one 
pyrometer  is  used,  taking  readings  alternately  inside  and  out, 
these  fluctuations  become  serious,  especially  if  the  emissivity  is 
high  and  the  difference  between  the  apparent  and  true  temperature 
of  the  wedge  accordingly  small.  Two  pyrometers,  one  sighted  out- 
side and  one  inside,  and  read  simultaneously  by  different  observers, 
only  complicate  matters  on  acotmt  of  the  errors  of  calibration  of 
the  instruments  and  the  difference  in  settings  likely  to  occur  with 
two  observers*  Moreover,,  the  computation  of  the  emissivity 
from  most  pyrometric  observations  involves  a  knowledge  of  X,  the 
"center  of  gravity"  of  the  red  absorption  screen.  As  has  been 
shown  by  Waidner  and  Btirgess  *'  and  by  Pirani  **  this  mean  wave 
length  depends  upon  the  character  and  temperature  of  the  radiat- 
ing source  sighted  upon,  and  upon  the  visibility  ctirve  of  the  indi- 
vidual observer.  It  is  not  a  true  monochromatic  transmission,  or 
a  narrow  band,  but  a  band  containing  nearly  all  the  spectrum. 
This  difficulty  does  not  occur  with  the  Wanner  pyrometer  or  the 
spectral  pyrometers  of  Mendenhall  and  of  Henning  in  which  the 
absorption  screen  is  replaced  by  a  dispersing  prism.  But  even  with 
a  spectral  pyrometer  it  is  probable  that  the  measiu^ment  of  the 
difference  of  two  temperatures  which  are  nearly  identical  gives  rise 
to  greater  error  than  the  direct  determination  photometrically  of 
two  Kght  intensities  which  are  quite  different. 

>*  Waidner  aad  Burceis,  tee  z8,  idein.,  p.  X75. 

**  HnuU,  Deutsffa.  Phys.  Gcsell.  Verh..  1913.  pp.  82^838. 
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Fig.  2  illustrates  the  optical  arrangement  used  witii  a  spectro- 
photometer of  the  Lummer-Brodhun  type.  It  was  fotmd  neces- 
sary on  account  of  stray  light  to  replace  the  Lummer-Brodhun 
cube  by  a  silver-strip  cube.  The  field  of  view  thus  obtained  is 
represented  by  P.  The  dispersion  of  the  spectrophotometer 
prism  was  calibrated  by  the  spectral  lines  of  Na,  He,  and  several 
Fraimhofer  lines.     The  spectral  width  of  the  emergent  cone  of 
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Fig.  2. — spectrophotometer  method 

light  was  about  40  m/A  in  the  red  and  20  m/A  in  the  violet.  In 
making  a  series  of  observations  the  wedge  was  tisually  replaced  by 
a  source  of  Ught  of  approximately  equal  intensity  in  the  direction 
AC  and  AD.  The  collimator  slits  were  then  adjusted  tmtil  a 
match  was  obtained  at  P.  The  wedge  was  then  inserted  in  the 
position  A  and  a  new  match  effected  by  adjusting  the  sector  disks 
C  and  D  without  disturbing  the  collimator  slits.    Sector  D  was 
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used  for  preUmiiiary  adjustment  when  necessary.  It  consists  of 
a  7-step  disk  with  transmissions  of  0.95,  0.90,  0.80,  0.70,  0.60,  0.50, 
and  0.40.  The  final  adjustment  was  made  with  the  disk  C.  This 
sector  was  designed  by  Brodhun  **  and  is  so  comtructed  that  any 
angular  opening  from  o  to  200°  Freoch  system  can  be  made  while 
rotating  at  full  speed,  and  by  an  arrangement  of  mirrors  the  scale 
in  motion  may  be  read  to  0.01°.  After  a  series  of  readings  have 
been  taken  with  the  wedge  in  position  A,  the  wedge  is  tinned 
through  90*  to  position  B  and  a  new  series  made.     A  previous  test 
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PlO.  3- — Mtthod  of  mounting  and  heaiing  iitdge 

has  shown  that  both  outer  sides  of  the  wedge  emit  with  the  same 
intensity.  The  zero  adjustment  of  the  spectrophotometer  is  thus 
obviated.  The  final  intensity  relation  is  obtained  by  taking  the 
square  root  of  the  product  of  the  intensity  relations  in  positions 
A  and  B.  Readings  were  taken  in  this  manner  for  several  tempera- 
tures, and  color  varying  from  X  —  o.  5>*  to  o,  7/*, 

Pig.  3  shows  a  sketch  of  the  furnace  used  for  holding  and  heat- 
ing the  wedge.  The  furnace  was  constructed  a  little  more  elabo- 
rately than  necessary  for  this  particular  investigation  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  will  be  employed  subsequently  for  metals  and  oxides 

"  BradhuD,  Zi.  Initrk.,  H,  p.  jij:  '««*• 
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where  it  is  desirable  to  use  vacuum  or  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen 
(»:hydrogen.  The  entire  furnace  is  water  jacketed  andso  mounted 
that  it  may  be  conveniently  rotated  about  its  point  of  support  in 
order  to  brii^  into  the  line  of  sight  any  one  of  the  three  windows 
illustrated  in  the  figure.  Tlje  wedge  was  mounted  between  a 
fixed  water  cooled  contact  A  and  a  movable  double  spiral,  water 
cooled,  spring  contact  B.  Such  a  mounting  satisfactorily  takes 
care  of  the  expansion  of  the  wedge  on 
heating. 

Radiation  from  a  wedge-shapbd 
CAVITY. — Mendenhall,*  following  the 
method  used  by  F^ry  "  relative  to 
the  emission  from  conical  cavities 
has  shown  that  a  wedge-shaped 
cavity  of  small  angle  emits  practically 
black-body  radiation.  With  a  thin 
wedge  there  is  practically  no  differ- 
ence of  temperature  between  the  in- 
side and  outside  surface.  In  the 
present  work  the  wedge,  heated  in 
air,  becomes  coated  with  a  thin  layer 
of  oxide  which  undoubtedly  has  a 
lower  heat  conductivity  than  the  Ni. 
It  is  necessary  to  know  what  effect 
this  thin  homogeneous  layer  has  on 
^  '     .^       '  .      the  temperature    gradient    through 

'  '  the  wedge.  The  maximum  gradient 
effect  can  be  obtained  as  follows.  Assume  that  the  oxide  is  non-» 
conducting  electrically  and  that  the  entire  heat  loss  takes  place 
on  the  outside  of  the  wedge  only.  Fig.  4  represents  a  ms^nified 
section  of  the.wedge: 

Tb  =  inside  absolute  temperature, 

T,  =  absolute  temperature  at  boundary  of  Ni  and  NiO. 

T,  =  absolute  temperature  of  outside  surface, 

p  =  thickness  of  Ni. 

e  =  thickness  of  NiO. 

*^  P^ry.  Compt.  rend.  14ft,  pp.  777-7Ac>;  io»f. 
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.  k  =  heat  conductivity  of  Ni. 

q  »heat  conductivity  of  NiO. 

E  « potential  drop  along  i  cm  of  strip. 

/  =  current  density,  i.  e.,  current  per  cm*  of  cross  sec- 
tion. 

b  =  total  breadth  of  wedge,  both  outer  sides. 
dT/dx = temperature  gradient  through  Ni. 

R  =  specific  resistance  of  Ni. 

Q  =  quantity  of  heat  passing  through  oxide  per  cm*  of 
stuiace  per  sec. 

T  —T 
(i)         j2  =  q-i 1 = PRp  =  amount  of  heat  developed  per  second 

in  section  of  Ni  ixixp  cm'. 
«         T.-T.^PRpe/q 

m 

Consider  a  thin  lamina  i  x  i  cm  in  center  of  the  nickel  strip. 
Total  energy  per  second  developed  in  i  cm*«£/  watts.  Energy 
per  second  developed  in  a  lamina  i  x  i  x  x  cm*  -  xEI  watts. 

(3)  xEI=^-kdT/dx 

integrating  between  the  limits  x  =  o  and  x^p 

(4)  Elp*/2k  =  To  -  r  1  =  PRpV2k 

(5)  T,^To-PRpV2k 
substituting  in  (2) 

(6)  r,  -  T,  «  PRp{p/2k  +  e/q) 
or 

(7)  To  -  T,  =  EI  Pip  1 2k  +  elq) 

The  thickness  of  the  Ni  employed  was  about  o.oio  to  0.015  cm. 
The  oxide  thickness  varied  from  0.002  cm  after  one  hour  heating 
at  1 100°  C  lo  0,005  c^  after  five  hours.  The  heat  conductivity, 
k,  of  nickel  is  known  from  Angell's*^  determinations,  but  no 
observations  appear  to  exist  for  q.    Even  though  q  is  assumed 

^  Angdl,  Phys.  Rev.  (x),  SS,  pp.  431-433;  X9zx. 
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O.I  of  k  the  second  term  in  brackets  in  (7)  is  much  greater  than 
the  first  for  a  value  of  e  « 0.003  or  0.005  ^t^-  Since  the  variation 
of  p  with  time  of  heating  is  small  one  may  eliminate  the  elq  term 
by  taking  readings  with  successively  thinner  oxide  layers  and 
extrapolating  the  curve  thus  obtained  to  zero  thickness  or  zero 
time  of  heating.  When  this  is  done  T,  becomes  theoretically 
equal  to  T^\  hence: 

For  zero  time  To  -  T,  =  EI p^ 1 2k  =  ST. 

Let  /',  refer  to  the  intensity  of  light  emitted  by  the  NiO  surface  at 
a  temperature  T,. 
/o  refer  to  the  intensity  of  light  emitted  by  a  black  body  at  a 

temperature  T^. 
/,  refer  to  the  intensity  of  light  emitted  by  a  black  body  at  a 
temperature  Tj. 

The  ratio  of  intensities  measured  by  the  spectrophotometer  is: 

The  intensity  ratio  desired  is: 

(9)  I\lh 

(10)  By  Wien's  law :  /  =  c.X-^e'S^T 

(11)  hence  «/=/^«r 

substituting  in  (8) ,  observed  emissivity  is  as  follows: 


(12)     /',//,= 


(^+>^^> 


(13)  True  emissivity  =(1+  ^^r^)-  (observed  emissivity). 

(14)  Correction  factor  to  observed  data  "  ( i  +  k4t^  ) 
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Equation  (14)  represents  therefore  the  correction  which  may 
be  applied  to  observations  on  a  fihn  of  oxide  of  negligible  thickness. 

The  energy  dissipated  in  the  wedge  is  lost  by  end  conduction, 
radiation,  and  convection.  In  the  present  work  the  air  pressure 
inside  the  furnace  was  atmospheric,  and  hence  the  convection  loss 
was  high.  Observations  showed  that  the  total  energy  loss  from 
the  wedge  was  from  two  to  three  times  the  loss  by  radiation.  A 
part  of  the  total  energy  loss  must  come  directly  from  the  wedge- 
shaped  cavity.  The  small  amount  lost  by  radiation  from  the 
cavity  may  be  computed,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  convection  currents  in  this  V-shaped  opening.  Equation 
(14)  was  derived  on  the  asstunption  that  all  the  energy  was  lost 
from  the  outside  surface  of  the  wedge.  The  radiation  and  con- 
vection losses  from  the  interior  of  the  wedge  and  the  loss  by  con- 
duction at  the  ends  will  lower  the  temperature  gradient  through 
the  nickel  as  computed  from  the  total  power  consumption,  and 
hence  lower  the  magnitude  of  the  correction  factor.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  correction  as  derived  above  varies  from  0.5  to  2  per 
cent  for  the  experiments  in  question.  On  account  of  its  being  in 
reality  very  much  smaller,  .and  the  exact  correction  not  being 
convenientlv  determinable,  no  correction  whatever  has  been 
applied  to  the  data.  It  is  probable  that  the  uncorrected  values 
are  more  accturate  than  the  values  increased  by  this  maTrimnm 
correction.  Some  slight  advantage  might  have  been  gained  in 
using  a  high  vacuum,  thus  reducing  the  convection  loss  and  the 
temperature  gradient  effect.  Determinations  in  air  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  however,  are  believed  to  be  of  su£5.cient  accuracy 
and  of  greater  interest. 

Method  of  observation. — ^The  nickel  strip  of  dimensions 
about  6  by  9  by  0.014  cm  was  folded  into  a  10°  wedge  3  by  9  cm, 
mounted  in  the  furnace  and  electrically  heated  in  air  for  several 
minutes  until  a  smooth,  tough  coat  of  oxide  formed.  The  current 
was  so  regulated  that  the  temperature  measured  by  the  optical 
p3rrometer  remained  constant  throughout  the  series  of  observa- 
tions. Spectrophotometric  measurements  were  made  at  10  to  12 
wave  lengths  in  the  visible  spectrum  with  the  wedge  first  in  posi- 
tion A  and  then  in  position  B.    The  time  of  the  observations  was 
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recorded,  counted  from  the  initial  flowing  of  the  current.  For 
each  of  a  series  of  times  varying  from  0.2  to  6  hours,  a  spectral 
curve  of  emissivity  was  plotted.  In  all  cases  the  relation  Ei  vs. 
X  was  practically  linear.  This  operation  was  repeated  independ- 
ently for  a  number  of  different  wedges.  The  emissivity  observed 
at  various  times,  for  the  three  wave  lengths  X=o.5,  0.6,  and  0.7 fA 
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(read  from  the  spectral  curves)  was  plotted,  time  vs.  apparent  or 
observed  Ea. 

Fig.  5  represents  a  typical  example  of  this  procedure.  Here  are 
shown  the  independent  determinations  on  4  different  wedges  at 
an  average  temperature  of  1159°  C,  for  the  above  wave  lengths. 
Each  point  is  taken  from  a  spectral  ctu^e  observed  at  the  indi- 
cated times.  Within  experimental  error,  a  straight  line  may  be 
drawn  through  the  points.  This,  line  extrapolated  to  zero  time 
represents  the  intensity  relations  for  an  extremely  thin  oxide 
layer,  an  ideal  oxide  layer  which  is  thick  enough  to  be  opaque, 
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and  hence  one  which  possesses  the  same  optical  properties  as  a 
thick  layer,  but  one  so  thin  that  the  temperature  gradient  through 
it  is  practically  nil.  The  extrapolated  value  of  the  intensity  ratios 
is  taken  as  the  true  emissivity  of  NiO.  This  process  was  repeated 
for  3  other  temperatures,  namely,  936, 1058,  and  1 255**  C.  A  num- 
ber of  wedges  were  employed,  each  one  being  operated  at  a  single 
temperature  only.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  that  heating  at,  say, 
1255^  alters  the  character  of  the  surface  so  that  different  values 
would  be  found  on  again  lowering  the  temperature  to  936^,  but 
simply  to  avoid  complicating  the  rate  of  formation  of  the  oxide 
and  tbus  altering  the  temperature  gradient  throughout  the  oxide 
layer.  A  ntunber  of  observations  were  taken  to  justify  the  state- 
ment that  the  emissivity  of  the  oxide  does  not  depend  upon  its 
previous  heat  treatment,  at  least  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
experimental  error. 

Character  op  the  oxide  (analysis  by  J.  R.  Cain). — ^The 
nickel  used  contained  a  small  amount  of  iron.  One  sample 
showed  0.8  per  cent  Fe.  The  oxide  formed  on  heating  in  air  is 
NiO  with  the  above  proportion  of  iron  as  FeO.  When  the  black, 
tough  coat  of  NiO  was  removed,  a  minute  green  film  was  detected, 
deposited  on  the  nickel  surface.  This  was  so  thin  and  in  such 
small  quantity  that  it  was  not  possible  to  analyze  it.  It  is  very 
likely  Ni^O,  and  is  immediately  converted  into  the  black  oxide 
NiO  on  heating  in  air.  The  existence  of  Ni^O,  however,  is  ques- 
tioned somewhat  in  Moissan's  and  Gmelin-Kraut's  treatises,  and 
its  properties  are  not  fully  described. 

Resuws. — Fig.  6  presents  the  final  observations  on  the  dis- 
persion of  the  emissivity  of  NiO  in  the  range  X=o.5  to  0.7^1  for 
the  temperatures  936,  1058,  1159,  ^^d  1255°  C.  Over  this  range 
of  the  spectrum  the  emissivity  is  found  to  increase  with  increasing 
wave  lengths.  The  type  of  curves  suggests  the  presence  of  an 
absorption  band  in  the  early  infra  red,  but  one  which  is  probably 
broad  and  not  well  defined. 

Fig.  7  illustrates  the  variation  of  emissivity  with  temperature 
for  a  wave  length  X =0.65/^1.  The  three  points  obtained  by  the 
method  of  microscopic  melts  lie  well  upon  the  curve  determined 
by  the  spectrophotometric  measurements.     It  has  generally  been 
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assumed  that  the  emissivity  in  the  visible  spectrum  of  pure  metals 
is  independent  of  temperature.  Mendenhall  and  Forsythe/  how- 
ever, have  questioned  this  and  have  observed  marked  temperature 
coefficients  of  A^  with  several  metals.  For  X =0.658/^1  they 
found  that  the  emissivity  of  molybdenum,  tantalum,  and  carbon 
decreases  with  increasing  temperatttre,  while  for  tungsten  an 
increase  of  emissivity  with  increasing  temperature  takes  place.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  emissivity  of  the  rare  earth  oxides  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  temperatiure.  There  is  accordingly  no  reason  for 
expecting  the  monochromatic  emissivity  of  NiO  to  be  independent 
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of  temperature.  That  the  emissivity  of  NiO  for  any  wave  length 
in  the  visible  spectrum  decreases  with  increasing  temperature  is 
firmly  established  by  the  present  observations. 

In  Fig.  8  are  given  the  corrections  in  degrees  centigrade  which 
must  be  added  to  the  temperattue  observed  with  an  optical 
pyrometer  using  red  light  (X=o.65/i),  when  sighted  on  NiO,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  true  temperature  of  the  material.  These 
corrections  are  small,  amoxmting  to  only  20^  at  1300°  C. 

In  Table  3  are  given  the  numerical  values  of  these  corrections 
to  be  applied  to  the  observed  temperatures,  and  the  corresponding 
true  temperatures,  on  both  the  Centigrade  and  Fahrenheit  scales. 
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THB  TOTAL  EMISSIVITT  OF  NICKEL  OXIDE 

Method. — ^A  strip  of  sheet  nickel  usually  about  6  by  15  cm  in 
size,  mounted  vertically,  was  electrically  heated  in  air  until  a  uni- 
form, fairly  thick  coat  of  oxide  was  formed.  Upon  this  strip  were 
sighted  normally  radiation  pyrometers  of  various  types.  The 
apparent  temperatures  for  X=o.65/iwere  obtained  by  means  of 
an  Holbom  and  Kurlbaum  pyrometer  and  corrected  to  true  tem- 
peratures according  to  the  curve  in  Fig.  8.     Observations  were 
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Flo.  7. — Monochromatic  emissivity  {X^o.6sii)  vs.  temperature 

taken  for  a  large  n-amber  of  different  temperattues.  The  same 
strip  could  be  used  over  the  range  600  to  1 200°  and  readings  made 
at  600°  both  before  and  after  heating  to  1 200°  agreed  in  all  cases. 
The  previous  heat  treatment  of  the  strip  accordingly  had  no  effect. 
In  general  each  p)nrometer  was  used  for  a  series  of  readings  on  4  or 
5  different  strips.  Three  sets  of  readings  were  taken  with  pyrom- 
eters sighted  on  a  2.5-cm  nickel  tube  electrically  heated.  The 
results  were  the  same  as  for  the  strips. 
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The  pyrombters. — ^Ten  different  p3n'ometers  were  employed. 
Three  of  these  were  of  the  Thwing  *  t3rpe  and  seven  of  the  F^ry  '• 
type.  Two  of  the  Thwing  pjrrometers  were  the  ordinary  long  tube 
receivers  with  the  thermoelement  located  at  the  apex  of  an  alumi- 
num reflecting  cone.  The  other  was  the  so-called  permanent 
installation  type  in  which  the  diaphragms  are  open  to  the  air  to 
prevent  heating.     In  this  instrument  the  open  end  of  the  cone  was 
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Fig.  8. — Correciions  to  optical  pyrometer 

covered  by  a  thin  mica  window.  Six  of  the  F4ry  pyrometers 
were  thermoelectric  instruments  with  gold  mirrors;  the  other 
was  a  F^ry  Spiral  pyrometer,  in  which  the  thermoelement  is 
replaced  by  a  bimetallic  spring  which  on  expanding  or  contracting 
operates  a  movable  pointer  over  a  scale  graduated  in  terms  of 
temperature. 

The  relation  between  tepiperature  and  emf  of  the  thermocouple 
t3rpe  radiation  pjrrometers  may  be  expressed  by  the  empirical 
equation  €  =  a  (T^  —  TJ*)  where  e  is  the  emf  developed  by  the 


'Thwing,  J.  Pnnk.  Inst..  165,  pp.  361-370;  1908. 

'  Ffry,  Bngineering,  84.  pp.  539-540, 1907.    Bun.  d.  Seances  Soc.  Franc,  d.  Fbysiqae,  1907,  pp.  186^-188. 
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thermocouple,  the  cold  junction  being  at  T^e^bs  and  the  hot  junction 
a  few  degrees  above  this,  depending  upon  T  the  absolute  tempera- 
ture of  the  black  body  upon  which  the  pyrometer  is  sighted,  and 
6  is  an  empirical  constant  of  approximate  value  4. 

The  pyrometers '®  were  calibrated  by  sighting  into  a  (15  by  6 
cm  inside  measurement)  diaphragmed  graphite  black  body 
mounted  m  a  60  by  8  cm  platinum  wound  furnace,  mclined  30°  to 
the  horizontal  to  mitigate  air  circulation.  Kaolin  diaphragms  of 
proper  aperture  were  located  at  various  distances  along  the  furnace 
to  further  prevent  air  circtdation.  The  temperature  of  the  black 
body  was  measured  by  two  platinum-rhodium  thermocouples  which 
were  calibrated  in  terms  of  the  melting  points  of  zinc,  antimony, 
and  copper.  The  readings  of  these  couples  were  checked  by  an 
Holbom  and  Kurlbaum  pyrometer  sighted  into  the  graphite  black 
body.  Exploration  with  a  thermocouple  through  the  15-cm 
length  of  the  black  body  showed  a  satisfactory  temperature  dis- 
tribution (variations  of  less  than  5°  at  1300°).  The  readings  of 
the  optical  pyrometer  and  of  the  thermocouples  agreed  to  at  least 
5^,  showing  that  black  body  conditions  were  sufficiently  well 
obtained. 

Two  of  the  F^fy  instruments  were  used  both  with  and  without 
the  diaphragm  attachment,  so  that  in  reality  1 2  radiation  instru- 
ments were  employed. 

The  question  of  blackness  of  the  receivers  will  be  discussed  in 
the  paper  mentioned  above.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  here  that 
only  the  selective  absorption  (i.  e.  variation  of  absorption  or  re- 
flection coefficient  with  wave  length)  is  of  importance.  The  gold 
mirror "  of  the  F^ry  pyrometer  reflects  uniformly  about  96%  •' 
of  the  heat  radiation  from  i  to  i^ii.  In  the  temperatiure  range 
600^  to  1200^  C  only  a  small  amount  of  the  radiation  can  be 
affected  by  the  selectivity  of  gold  in  the  visible  spectrum.  The 
receivers  are  accordingly  black  or  more  accurately  "gray,"  as  far 
as  the  requirements  of  the  present  experiments  are  concerned. 

*  The  subject  of  radifttioo  pyrometry  is  one  whidi  has  been  briefly  reported  upon  by  the  authors  (Fhys. 
Rev.  (9),  t.  pp.  77-8)  and  at  is  hoped  to  present  the  completed  paper  very  shortly  under  the  title  **  Some 
Characteristics  of  Radiation  Pyrometers."  For  the  reason  that  the  yarious  x>oints  which  come  up  in 
the  use  and  calibration  of  radiation  pyrometers  will  there  be  treated  in  full,  a  complete  discnasion  will 
not  be  fivcn  here. 

^  Reflecting  Power  of  Gold.  Smithsonian  Physical  Tables. 

**  Whipple.  Bncineerius,  M.  p.  141;  1910. 
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ThB  application  of  radiation  pyrometers  to  ItBB  DETER- 
MINATION OF  EMissiviTY. — If  E  denotes  the  total  emissivity  of 
an  approximately  nonselectively  radiating  material  at  an  absolute 
temperature  T,  and  5  the  apparent  absolute  temperatmre  of  this 
material  observed  with  an  approximately  nonselective  receiver  of 
the  radiation  pyrometer  type,  we  have 

V*/  ^         7^4_J'4 

Above  6oo°  C  the  error  involved  in  omitting  the  T©  term  is  neg- 
ligible. For  example,  if  the  emissivity  is  about  0.5,  the  error  in 
E,  arising  from  neglecting  To  =  300,  is  about  0.007  sit  600°  C  and 
6.0002  at  1300°  C.  At  higher  values  of  E  the  error  is  still  smaller. 
Hence  it  is  possible  to  write : 

(2)  E^S'/T"^ 

Expressed  in  terms  of  emf  where  e  denotes  the  emf  developed  by 
a  thermoelectric  radiation  pyrometer  sighted  on  a  black  body  of 
temperatiure  T^'abs  and  e'  the  emf  developed  when  sighted  on  a 
nonblack  approximately  nonselectively  radiating  substance  of  ap- 
parent temperature  S^abs  and  true  temperature  T"",  (2)  becomes; 

(3)  E^{e'/er^ 

where  b  is  the  characteristic  exponent  of  the  empirical  equation 
e^aT^.   • 

Equation  (3)  was  used  in  the  computation  of  the  emissivity  deter- 
minations for  all  the  pyrometers  except  the  F^ry  Spiral,  for  which 
equation  (2)  was  employed. 

Results. — ^Table  2  presents  the  data  upon  total  emissivity  for 
a  series  of  temperatures  from  600  to  1300*^  C.  Each  horizontal 
line  represents  the  observations  by  any  one  instrument,  the  values 
being  taken  from  a  smooth  ctu^e  of  emissivity  vs.  true  tempera- 
ture of  NiO  for  the  indicated  pyrometer.  This  curve  was  deter- 
mined by  from  20  to  60  independent  observations  at  various  tem- 
peratures and  on  several  nickel  strips.  The  averages  of  the 
determinations  by  the  different  pyrometers  are  given  in  line  13. 
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Below  these  are  indicated  the  probable  error  of  the  mean.  This 
ranges  from  ±  .01  to±  .02.  It  can  not  be  claimed,  of  com'se,  that 
the  actual  total  emissivity  relations  of  NiO  are  determined  with 
this  accuracy  on  account  of  the  possibility  of  some  systematic 
error,  but  it  would  appear  probable  that  the  correct  values  are 
not  far  different  from  the  above  mean  values  obtained  with  12 
independent  series  of  observations  by  pyrometers  possessing 
marked  differences  in  their  characteristics  as  illustrated  in  the 
wide  variation  of  the  exponent  b. 


1.00 


'200        300         400  500         600  700  800 

TRUC  TEMPERATURE  DEQREE8  CENTIQRADE 


1400 


Fig.  9. — Total  emisnvity  vs.  temperature 

In  Fig.  9  are  plotted  the  final  observations  which  definitely 
establish  the  increase  of  the  total  emissivity  of  NiO  with  tempera- 
ture. Randolph  and  Overholser,  working  in  the  range  200  to  600°, 
observed  a  similar  increase.  In  the  range  700  to  1 200^  the  present 
work  shows  the  increase  is  nearly  linear  with  temperature.  Obvi- 
ously this  linear  relation  will  not  extend  indefinitely,  for  it  can  not 
exceed  i  .00  or  become  zero.  The  characteristic  curve  must  there- 
fore be  S  shaped.  This  departiure  from  the  straight  line  is  appar- 
ent at  1 200  to  1300°.  It  is  possible  that  the  emissivity  at  still  higher 
temperattu'es  increases  very  slightly  and  gradually  until  the  melt- 
ing of  the  oxide  may  bring  about  a  discontinuity  in  the  ciurve. 
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Somewhere  below  600^  the  ctirve  must  again  change  its  slope, 
possibly  becoming  approximately  parallel  to  the  axis  of  tem- 
peratures. 

TABLE  3 
Optical  Pyiometer  (A=^0.65/i)  Sighted  on  IVickel  Oxide 


OtMcned 
tempttsbm 

Comctkui 
Id  add 

Trae 
tflsnpMatixro 

Obflerved 
tMupentnra 

Cocroctioa 
toadd 

True 
temperature 

•c 

•c 

•c 

•F 

•» 

•F 

700 

701 

1200 

1 

1201 

800 

802 

1400 

3 

1403 

900 

904 

1600 

6 

1606 

1000 
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1800 

12 
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1100 

10 

1110 

2000 

18 

2018 

1200 

IS 

1215 

2200 

27 

2227 

1300 

20 

1320 

2400 

39 

•      2439 

The  three  points  represented  in  Fig.  9  by  circles  are  from  the 
data  of  Randolph  and  Overholser.  It  is'  possible  to  extend  our 
curve  so  that  it  will  coincide  with  the  400  and  200®  points  deter- 
mined by  these  investigators.  The  disagreement  of  the  two 
curves  at  600,  however,  would  indicate  a  systematic  difference 
between  the  two  sets  of  data. 

TABLE  4 
Total  Radiation  Pyrometer  Sifted  on  Nickel  Oxide 
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90 
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Fig.  lo  represents  the  corrections  in  degrees  centigrade  which 
must  be  added  to  the  temperature  observed  with  a  total  radiation 
p)nrometer  sighted  on  NiO  in  order  to  obtain  true  temperatures. 
On  account  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  emissivity  with  tempera- 
ture these  corrections  decrease  up  to  the  apparent  temperature 
1250°.  Above  this  range  they  probably  increase,  since  here  the 
rate  of  increase  of  emissivity  with  temperature  is  small. 
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Fig.  10,— Corrections  to  total  radiation  Pyrometer 

In  Pig.  1 1  are  plotted  the  number  of  watts  per  cm'  radiated  by 
NiO  at  various  temperatures.  For  comparison,  a  similar  curve 
for  a  black  body  is  given  computed  from  the  equation  / = ir(T^T'o*) 
where  <r  =  5.7X  lO""  watts  cm-*  deg"*  and  T©— 300®. 

Table  4  shows  the  numerical  values  of  the  corrections  to  be 
applied  to  the  observed  temperattu:es,  both  Fahrenheit  and  centi- 
grade scale,  and  the  corresponding  true  temperatures  for  use  with 
any  type  of  total  radiation  pyrometer. 
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Summary. — ^The  monochromatic  emissivity  or  absorptivity  of 
nickel  oxide  (NiO)  has  been  measured  for  the  temperature  interval 
700  to  1300^0,  and  its  dispersion  has  been  observed  spectrophoto- 
metrically  from  X=s  0.5  to  0.7^  for  four  temperatures  in  this  range. 

The  monochromatic  emissivity  increases  linearly  with  increasing 
^ave  length  throughout  the  visible  spectrum  and  decreases  lin- 
early with  temperature  from  700  to  1300°  C. 
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Fig.  II. — Radiaiion  loss  from  NiO  and  from  a  black  body 

Determinations  of  the  emissivity  for  X » 0.65/i  with  an  optical 
pyrometer  by  the  method  of  microscopic  melts  agreed  with  the 
spectrophotometric  determinations  by  the  Mendenhall  wedge 
method. 

The  total  radiation  of  nickel  oxide  has  beoi  studied  by  use  of 
12  receivers  suificiently  "  black  "  for  the  requirements  of  this  experi- 
ment. 
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The  total  emissivity  increases  with  temperattire  in  the  interval 
600  to  1300°  C. 

Correction  curves  and  tables  are  given  for  use  with  optical 
P5rrometers  of  the  Wanner,  Sdmatco,  Morse,  Le  Chatelier,  Fdry 
Absorption,  Shore,  and  Holbom-Kurlbaum  type  instruments 
using  red  light  (X»o.65/bi),  and  for  radiation  pyrometers  of  the 
F6ry,  Foster,  and  Thwing  t5rpes. 

In  conclusion,  the  writers  desire  to  thank  the  Taylor  Instrument 
Cos.  of  Rochester,  the  Thwing  Instrument  Co.,  and  the  Brown 
Instrument  Co.  of  Philadelphia  for  very  generously  placing  at  their 
disposal  several  radiation  pyrometers.  Mention  is  due  Messrs. 
Kellberg  and  Sale  for  assistance  in  some  of  the  observations. 

Washington,  April  15,  191 4. 


ADJUSTMENTS    OF   THE  THOMSON    BRIDGE    IN    THE 
MEASUREMENT  OF  VERY  LOW  RESISTANCES 


By  F.  Warner  and  E  Weibel 


In  a  previous  paper  *  the  desirability  of  making  certain  adjust- 
ments in  addition  to  those  necessary  for  establishing  the  principal 
balance  of  the  Thomson  bridge  is  discussed  and  the  procedure  fol- 
lowed in  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for  making  these  adjustments 
is  given.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  somewhat 
different  procedtu'es  which  have  been  found  to  be  better  in  case 
tile  resistances  under  comparison  are  extremely  low. 

Referring  to  Fig.  i ,  X  and  Y  represent  the  low  resistances  tmder 
comparison,  A  and  B  represent  those  parts  of  the  resistances  of 
tile  main  ratio  arms  between  n  and  g,  and  between  g  and  o;  a  and  fi 
present  those  parts  of  the  resistances  of  the  auxiliary  ratio  arms 
between  n'  and  g' ;  and  between  g'  and  o' ;  and  C  represents  the 
itsistance  between  X  and  Y  (approximately  the  diflference  in 

Potential  between   n'    and    o'    divided   by  the   test    current). 

Til 

*^c  resistances  of  the  connections  between  the  low  resistances 

(mchiding  that  of  their  leads  to  the  potential  terminals)  and  the 

^^™^Mials  n,  n',  o,  and  o'  of  the  double  ratio  set  are  represented 

"y^ij  ^a,yi,  and  y,.    The  branch  points  to  the  galvonometer  are 

^■"^P^^sented  by  g  and  g'  and  to  the  battery  or  other  source  of 

^^*^^nt  by  b  and  b'. 

'^  the  previous  paper  it  was  shown  that  the  equation  for  the 

Thofxn^Qj^  bridge  could  be  put  in  the  following  form: 

X-  y  AIB  [i  -^a-^-D  (a-6)]  (i) 

"wbtoe  a  and  D  {a—h)  are  small  correction  terms.    More  specifically 
a  Id  the  diflference  (in  proportional  parts)  between  the  value  of  the 

^  Wenner,  this  Bulletin.  8,  p.  5^:  Reprint  No.  i8x;  29x». 
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main  ratio,  (^4  +^i)/(5+;^i),  and  A/B;  a  —  b  is  the  difference  (in 
proportional  parts)  between  the  value  of  the  main  and  auxiliary 
ratios,  and  D  is  approximately  equal  to  the  ratio  of  Cto  X+Y.  The 
purpose  of  the  auxiliary  adjustments  is  to  make  these  correction 
terms  negligibly  small  and  thus  save  the  time  which  otherwise 
would  be  required  for  determining  their  magnitudes. 

If  a  switch  or  other  means  is  provided  for  opening  the  low 
resistance  connection  between  X  and  Y,  the  bridge  can  readily 
be  changed  from  a  double  (Thomson)  to  a  simple  (Wheatstone) 
bridge  and  back  to  a  double  bridge  by  simply  opening  and  closing 
the  switch.     If,  in  addition,  a  means  is  provided  for  changing  the 


Fig.  I 

resistances  of  the  auxiliary  ratio  without  changing  those  of  the 
main  ratio,  a  —  b  can  be  made  very  small,  so  that  if  D  is  considerably 
less  than  imity  the  correction  term  D  (a  —  b)  can  be  made  negligi- 
ble. This  procedure,  first  published  by  Reeves,*  is  now  us«l  in 
most  of  the  precise  measurements  of  low  resistances  by  the  Thom- 
son bridge  method. 

To  keep  D  less  than  unity — ^that  is,  C  less  than  X+  F-^is  diflS- 
cult  if  X  and  Y  are  both  small — 0.00001  ohm  or  less.  In  such 
cases  the  use  of  a  switch  is  more  or  less  impracticable,  on  account 
of  its  resistance  and  to  open  and  close  the  connection  at  a  terminal 
of  one  of  the  resistances  one  or  more  times  during  each  meastuie- 
ment  requires  a  considerable  amoimt  of  extra  work.    Also  the 

■  -  -  I  I  !!■  ■!!  |_     I I. 

*Proc.  Phys.  Soc.  London,  14,  p.  x66;  xSg6. 
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time  required,  in  some  cases,  makes  it  impossible  to  follow  changes 
in  the  resistances  caused  by  rapid  changes  in  their  temperature. 
It  therefore  seemed  advisable  to  see  if  a  method  could  be  devised 
for  making  the  adjustments  without  the  repeated  opening  and 
closing  of  the  low  resbtance  connection  between  X  and  Y.  On 
investigation  two  satisfactory  procedures  were  found.  Both  re- 
quire the  use  of  a  variable  double  ratio-set  so  adjusted  that  for 
any  setting  of  the  dial-switches  the  lack  of  equality  of  the  two 
ratios  A/B  and  a/fi  is  so  small  that  no  appreciable  error  is  intro- 
duced on  this  account.    The  first  also  requires  the  use  of  two 


Fio.  a 

switches  S|  and  s^  (see  Fig.  2) ,  and  of  adjustable  low  resistances  ^ 
in  the  connectors  x^  and  x,. 

The  procedure  for  the  first  method  then  is  as  follows : 

1.  With  the  connections  as  shown  in  Pig.  2,  s^  and  s,  open,  the 
bridge  is  balanced  by  an  adjustment  of  the  dial  switches  of  the 
double  radio-set. 

2.  With  the  switch  S|  closed*  the  bridge  is  balanced  by  an 
adjustment  of  the  variable  low  resistance  forming  a  part  of  x^. 

3.  With  the  switch  s^  open  and  s,  closed,  the  bridge  is  balanced 
by  an  adjustment  of  the  variable  low  resistance  forming  part 
oi'X^. 

4.  With  the  switches  S|  and  s,  both  open,  the  bridge  is  balanced 
by  an  adjustment  of  the  dial  switches  of  the  double  ratio-set. 

'Jaeger  and  Diesselhont:  Wias.  Abhandl.  d.  P-T.  Rcichsanstalt,  4,  p.  1x9;  1904. 
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The  first  adjustment  makes  A/B,  approximately,  equal  to  X/Y; 
the  second  makes  the  correction  term  a  negUgibly  small,  the  third 
makes  6  very  small,  and  therefore  the  correction  term  D  (a— 6) 
negligibly  small,  and  the  fourth  makes 

^-^  (2) 

BY'  ^ 

If  the  fourth  adjustment  requires  much  change  in  the  reading 
of  the  dial  switches,  the  second  and  third  adjustments  may  be 
disturbed  slightly.  In  that  case  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
adjustments  shoidd  be  repeated,  and  only  the  last  reading  of  the 
dial  switches  used. 

The  second  procedure  requires  that,  instead  of  the  switches  Si 
and  s,,  means  be  provided  for  connecting  a  battery  to  the  termi- 
nals n  and  o  and  to  n'  and  o'.    The  procedtu-e  then  is  as  follows : 

1 .  With  the  test  ciurent  supplied  through  the  terminals  b  and 
b',  the  bridge  is  balanced  by  an  adjustment  of  the  dial  switches  of 
the  double  ratio-set.    , 

2.  With  the  test  current  supplied  through  the  terminals  n  and  o, 
the  bridge  is  balanced  by  an  adjustment  of  the  variable  low  resist- 
ance forming  a  part  of  x^. 

3.  With  the  test  current  supplied  through  the  terminals  n'  and 
o',  the  bridge  is  balanced  by  an  adjustment  of  the  variable  low 
resistance  forming  a  part  of  jc,. 

4.  With  the  test  current  supplied  through  the  terminals  b  and 
b',  the  bridge  is  balanced  by  an  adjustment  of  the  dial  switches  of 
the  double  ratio-set. 

Each  of  these  adjustments  accomplishes  the  same  purpose  as  the 
corresponding  adjustment  of  the  first  procedure. 

Both  procedures  accomplish  the  desired  result  about  equally 
well. 

Washington,  May  25,  191 4. 


QUANTITATIVE  EXPERIMENTS  IN  RADIOTELEGRAPHIC 

TRANSMISSION 


By  L.  W.  Ausdn 


The  testing  of  the  recently  erected  high-power  United  States 
naval  radiotelegraphic  station  at  Arlington,  Va.,  has  given  another 
opportunity  for  canying  out  experiments  on  the  relation  between 
the  currents  in  sending  and  receiving  antennas  at  various  distances, 
and  at  the  same  time  for  investigating  the  relative  advantages  of 
transmission  by  means  of  damped  and  continuous  oscillations. 

The  work  of  the  Navy  Department'on  quantitative  long-distance 
transmission  was  begun  in  1909,  and  during  ^he  autumn  of  that 
year  and  in  19 10  experiments  were  carried  on  between  the  Brant 
Rock  Station  and  the  scout  cruisers  Birmingham  and  Salem.  An 
account  of  this  work  was  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards.^ 

The  results  of  the  experiments  were  expressed  by  the  empirical 
formula' 

(I)  1.^4.25'^  e    ^^' 

where  /b  is  the  received  antenna  current  through  a  resistance  of 
25  ohms,  Is  the  sending  current,  h^  and  A,  the  full  heights  of  the 
sending  and  receiving  flat  top  antennas  respectively,  X  the  wave 
length,  and  d  the  distance  between  the  stations,  the  currents 
being  given  in  amperes  and  the  lengths  in  kilometers.  The 
expression  is  applicable  only  to  day^  communication  over  salt 
water.     This  formula  was  not  expected  to  ^ive  highly  accurate 

I  'na»  Balkdii,  7,  p.  JI5, 19ZX,  Sdentlfic  Fliper  159;  Jahrtracb  dcr  dnhtlosea  Tdcsraphle,  ft,  p.  75t  X9»* 
s  In  fononki  (x)  k  dcnotet  the  total  height  d  the  flat-top  antemia  as  in  the  former  article.  In  all  other 
in  this  paper  k  ii  the  effective  heii^t  of  the  antenna;  that  is,  ooe^half  the  length  ol  the  cqairalent 


*Diiyaicn*l*M^^f*''o^'>^lyttniiom  in  their  intensity.    Night  signals  are  usually  stronger  but  are 
nirtccnkn'  in  intcnaitythat  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  represent  them  by  any  cinantitative  expression 
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results,  since  the  receiving  resistance  was  taken  arbitrarily  as  25 
ohms,  which  is  too  high  for  the  shorter  wave  lengths  and  too  low 
for  the  longer  ones.  It  has,  however,  amply  proved  its  usefulness 
as  a  practical  expression  for  determining  the  range  of  communica- 
tion between  stations,  and  indicates  with  a  fairly  close  degree  of 
approximation  the  strength  of  signals  which  may  be  expected  at 
any  distance,  at  least  up  to  2000  miles  (3700  km). 

In  1909,  Sommerfeld  *  gave  a  theoretical  treatment  of  the  trans- 
mission of  electrical  waves  over  a  plane  perfectly  conducting  sur- 
face placed  in  the  equatorial  plane  of  a  Hertzian  oscillator.  This 
theoretical  work  has  been  carried  further  by  H.  Poincar^,*  J.  W. 
Nicholson/  H.  March,^  and  W.  von  Rybczynski.*  Without  dis- 
cussing this  work  in  detail  the  results  may  be  stated  in  the  follow- 
ing formula  for  the  electric  amplitude  E. 

o.ooi9d 

(2)  £»i20ir— ^/  e 

A^  \  sm  6 
This  formula  may  be  analyzed  into  three  parts.     The  first, 

i207rr^,  where  h  represents  the  eflfective  height*  to  the  center 

of  capacity  of  the  sending  antenna,  X  the  wave  length,  /,  the 
current  at  the  base  of  the  sending  antenna,  and  d  the  distance  to 
the  point  under  consideration,  is  simply  the  Hertzian  expression 
for  the  electric  field  produced  at  a  distance  d  in  the  equatorial 
plane  of  an  equivalent  oscillator  of  length  2h.  It  is  supposed  in 
this  expression  that  the  distance  d  amounts  to  a  large  number 

of  wave  lengths.     The  expression  - /-^ — ^  takes  accotmt  of  the 

curvature  of  the  earth,  0  representing  the  angle  under  which  the 
distance  d  appears  from  the  center  of  the  earth.  For  purposes 
of  calculation  the  expression  may  be  considered  equal  to  unity 
for  all  distances  as  yet  covered  by  day  transmission. 

*  A.  Sonuncrfeld,  Ann.  der  Phys..  88,  p.  665:  1909. 

^  H.  Poincartf,  Jahrb.  d  drahtl.  Teleg.,  8,  p.  445:  1910. 
•J.  W.  Nicholson.  Phil.  Hag..  81.  p.  aSx.  Z91Z. 
^  H.  Mardi«  Ann.  d  Phys.,  87.  p.  39;  19x2. 

*  W.  von  Rybczynski,  Ann.  d  Phys.,  41,  p.  291;  1913.    See  also  J.  Zenncck.  Lehrbuch  der  drahtknen 
Tdegraphie,  p.  394. 

*  If  the  earth  is  perfectly  conducting  and  there  are  no  metal  masses  near  the  antenna  affecting  the  fidd 
distribution,  k  should  equal  the  height  to  the  center  ol  capacity,  and  is  so  used  except  when  special 
ments  showed  the  effective  height  to  be  less. 
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o.ooi9rf 

The  final  expression,  the  scattering  term,  e  vr  gives  the 
losses  due  to  the  escape  of  energy  into  the  upper  atmosphere  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  the  waves  to  follow  perfectly  the  curva- 
ture of  the  earth.  In  this  theoretical  formula  (2)  the  electric 
field  will  be  expressed  in  volts  per  kilometer  if  /s  is  expressed  in 
amperes  and  all  the  lengths  in  kilometers.  The  equation  is 
developed  on  the  assumption  of  a  perfectly  conducting  earth. 
According  to  von  Rybczynski "  a  slight  departure  from  perfect 
conductivity  will  produce  a  slight  increase  in  the  receiving  field 
strength,  apparently  on  accotmt  of  a  diminution  in  the  value  of 
the  scattering  factor.  If  the  conductivity  of  the  surface  becomes 
still  poorer,  however,  an  absorption  term^^  would  have  to  be 
introduced,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  electrical  waves  are  con- 
siderably absorbed  in  passing  over  land  in  most  localities. 

If  the  waves  under  consideration  are  undamped,  the  current  in 
the  receiving  antenna  is   * 

•  o.ooi9rf 

(3)  ^'  =  y"377^.e 

Aj  represents  the  effective  height  to  the  center  of  capacity  of  the 
receiving  antenna,  expressed  in  kilometers,  and  R  the  high  fre- 
quency resistance  of  the  receiving  system.  In  the  case  of  damped 
oscillations,  on  accotmt  of  the  form  of  the  wave  train  of  oncoming 
oscillations,  the  value  of  the  received  current 

where  d^  and  ^3  are  the  decrements  of  the  sending  and  receiving 
systems. 

It  is  of  course  of  the  greatest  importance  to  determine  whether 
the  actual  observations,  on  received  current  agree  with  the  theo- 
retical formtda,  both  regarding  the  Hertzian  term  and  the  scat- 
tering term.  The  Brant  Rock  experiments  did  not  conclusively 
settle  these  questions,  especially  the  latter,  as  the  greatest  dis- 
tance in  the  experiments,  1000  miles  (1850  km)  was  too  short, 
considering  the  errors  of  observation.     Von  Rybczynski  in  his 

M  Ann.  d  Phys..  41,  p.  308;  19x3. 

u  See  J.  Zameck.  Ann.  d  Phys..  aj.  p.  846,  1907;  A.  Sommerfeid,  Ann.  d  Phys.,  88.  p.  665.  1909;  J-  Zen- 
Lcfarb.  d  drahtl.  Tdeg.,  p.  197. 
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article  gives  a  curve  in  which  the  Brant  Rock  observed  values  are 
shown  to  agree  more  perfectly  with  the  theoretical  formula  than 
with  the  empirical  formula.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  obser- 
vations chosen  by  him  were  among  the  earliest  and  least  acctu^te 
in  the  series  of  experiments. 

The  high-power  station  at  Arlington,  Va.,  was  equipped  by  the 
National  Electric  Signaling  Co.  with  a  loo-kw  rotary  gap  sending 
set,  and  was  intended  for  communication  with  the  Ca^al  Zone 
and  with  the  fleet  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  original 
plan  for  the  antenna  as  submitted  by  the  National  Electric  Sig- 
naling Co.  showed  an  timbrella  supported  by  a  single  tower  600 
feet  (182  m)  high.  The  experiments  at  Brant  Rock,  however, 
showed  the  experts  of  the  Navy  Department  that  an  tunbrella 
antenna  gave  a  center  of  capacity  too  low  for  the  most  effective 
working  unless  a  very  high  mast  and  a  large  tract  of  ground  were 
used.  For  this  reason  the  Arlington  station  has  been  supplied 
with  a  platform  antenna  supported  By  three  towers  about  120  m 
between  centers,  one  being  600  feet  (182  m)  high  and  the  other 
two  450  feet  (137  m).  The  antenna  has  been  put  up  in  sections 
and  consists  of  two  flat  top  antennas  350  feet  (106  m)  long  and 
one  313  feet  (96  m)  long.  These  are  88  feet  (26.8  m)  wide  with 
23  wires  each.  The  triangular  space  between  the  flat  tops  was 
filled  in  with  a  triangular  fan."  of  25  wires  supported  independently 
of  the  flat  top  sections.  The  vertical  portion  of  the  antenna 
consisted  of  a  fan  of  23  wires,  narrowing  down  to  a  point  at  23  m 
above  the  earth,  from  which  the  wires  are  brought  down  in  a 
cage  of  the  Fessenden  type.  The  capacity  of  this  antenna  is 
o.oio  /if,  its  natural  wave  length  approximately  2100  m,  and  its 
height  to  the  center  of  capacity  122  m.  The  groimd  system  con- 
sists of  a  radiating  net  work  of  wires  covering  the  space  between 
the  triangle  of  towers  and  extending  to  some  distance  outside. 
The  towers  were  built  so  that  they  were  insulated  from  the  earth 
with  switches  by  which  they  could  be  connected  to  the  groimd 
net  system.  With  the  towers  insulated,  the  antenna  resistance, 
exclusive  of  the  inductance,  at  a  wave  length  of  4000  m  is  approxi- 
mately 8  ohms.    Groimding  the  towers  reduces  the  resistance  to 

**  At  the  dose  of  the  Sftlcm  carperimcnts  this  fan  wu  removed ,  as  its  swaying  at  times  rendered  the  tuntag 
sHgbtly  tmcertain. 
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1.8  ohms,  and  curiously  enough  no  perceptible  difference  in 
capacity  is  observed,  nor  is  the  natural  period  changed  by  more 
than  a  few  meters.  Theoretically  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  this  great  difference  in  antenna  resistance  can  be  produced 
without  changing  the  field  distribution  so  as  to  vary  the  capacity 
and  wave  length;  but  more  remarkable  still  it  is  found  that  the 
ratio  between  the  current  in  a  receiving  antenna  a  few  miles 
distant  and  the  sendmg  current  at  ^Arlington  remains  unchanged 
whether  the  towers  are  grounded  or  insulated.  Since  the  sending 
current  with  the  towers  grounded  is  much  larger  than  with  the 
towers  insulated,  they  are  always  kept  grounded.  The  receiving 
at  Arlington  is  practically  the  same  whether  the  towers  are 
grounded  or  imgroimded.  The  decrement  of  the  emitted  waves 
at  3800  m  is  approximately  0.05. 

SHORT-RAnGE  EXPERIMENTS 

Short-range  experiments  have  been  made  between  several 
receiving  stations  near  Washington,  using  the  high-power  station 
at  Arlington  and  the  station  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  for 
sending.  For  calculating  the  i-eceived  current  at  these  distances 
only  the  first  part  of  the  theoretical  formula  (4)  need  be  used. 
The  received  current  should  then  be 

(40  /*-377-  *'*^' 


UR*li+^ 


■M 


In  this  case  the  lengths  may  be  taken  in  any  corresponding  units 
since  they  occur  an  equal  number  of  times  in  numerator  and 
denominator.  The  receiving  current  was  measured  by  thermo- 
elements or  thermomilliammeters. 

Table  i  gives  the  results  of  these  observations.  The  colmnn  of 
calculated  values  contains  those  derived  from  equation  (4O, 
where  the  length  of  the  equivalent  oscillator  is  assumed  to  be 
twice  the  height "  to  the  center  of  capacity.  All  these  observa- 
tions indicate  that  the  length  of  the  equivalent  oscillator  is  m 

>*  Zcnned:,  Ldufaudi  d.  drahtlose  Tdccnphie,  p.  46.  In  some  earlier  publications,  J.  Waalin  Acad..  1, 
P>  *75t  X9x<*  uid  Pipe.  Amcr.  PhiL  Soc.,  fifi,  aie,  p.  407*  1913. 1  have  assumed  the  lensth  ol  the  equivalent 
oadllator  to  be  h  V^^^nstead  of  th.  (Sec  R.  Ruedenberc,  Ann.  der  Fbys.,  86,  p.  446, 1908.)  I  have  become 
oottvinoed.  liowever,  tlxat  for  the  theoretical  ralcwiatinn  of  the  electric  field  produced  by  the  radiation,  the 
equivalent  Icnfth  of  the  oscillator  should  be  !••  jh. 
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these  cases  not  greater  than  the  height  to  the  center  of  capacity 
of  the  sending  antenna,  and  in  some  cases  is  less."  This  may  be 
due  to  the  shape  of  the  antennas,  or,  to  the  fact  that  the  earth 
is  not  properly  conducting  as  assumed  in  the  theory.  At  Arlington 
there  is  undoubtedly  some  loss  in  the  steel  towers.  The  Wash- 
ington  Navy  Yard  station  has  its  antenna  supported  by  a  wooden 
mast  and  a  brick  chinmey  in  which  there  can  be  no  losses;  the 
ground,  however,  is  not  ideal. 

TABLE  1 
Short-Range  Bzperiments 


Sending  ete- 
tloii 


AiUDCton.. 

Do.... 

Do.... 
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Do.:.. 

Do.... 

Do.... 


ReceMnc  iteilon 
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Jfavy  yard 
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Capitol 
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X 
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I 
I. 

teia 

an^^. 
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3800 
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3800 
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12.2 
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12.2 

2800 

7.0 

2800 

7.0 

Distance 
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4.2 

1 

7.8 

3.45 

6.4 

3.9 

7.2 

5.4 

10.0 

1.05 

1.9 

5.4 

10.0 

3.9 

7.2 

hi 
me- 
ters 

lis 
me- 
ters 

R 

obms 

Received 

Obe. 

Cal. 

122 

30 

275 

5.8 

15.8 

122 

36 

294 

8.5 

21.5 

122 

36 

282 

9.3 

19.9 

36 

30 

71 

3.2 

7.3 

36 

36 

181 

7.4 

18.5 

36 

30 

70 

0.55 

1.07 

36 

122 

9.3 

22.0 

46.2 

OlM. 

CaL 


0.37 
.40 
.47 
.44 
.40 
.51 
.48 


LONG-DISTANCE  OBSERVATIONS 

During  the  months  of  February  and  March,  191 3,  the  cruiser 
Salem  was  sent  on  a  voyage  to  Gibraltar  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  tests  with  the  Arlington  station.  Shunted  telephone  obser- 
vations were  taken  in  the  day  time  up  to  1920  nautical  miles 
(3550  km),  while  with  the  Fessenden  heterodjme  messages  were 
read  by  day  up  to  2100  nautical  miles  (3880  km).  The  wave 
length  used  by  Arlington  was  3800  meters  and  the  average  sending 
current  was  100  amperes." 

The  height  of  the  Arlington  antenna  to  the  center  of  the  hori- 
zontal portion  is  470  feet  (143  m)  and  the  height  to  the  center  of 
capacity  400  feet  (122m).  The  height  to  the  flat  top  of  the  Salem's 
.antenna  was  130  feet  (39.6  m),  the  height  to  the  center  of  capacity 
being  114  feet  (34.5  m). 

1*  According  to  the  results  of  M.  Rdch  (Physik.  Zs.,  4,  p.  934, 1913),  tinder  favorable  drciunstanoes  the 
thewttical  value  is  more  nearly  apjmoached  than  in  my  observations. 

i^The  orisinal  ammeter  reading  in  the  antenna  was  xxo  amperes,  but  a  later  calibration  of  the  instrument 
showed  that  this  was  somewhat  too  large. 
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The  results  of  the  observations  with  the  electrolytic  detector  are 
shown  in  Fig.  i .  The  observed  values  of  the  received  currents  are 
indicated  by  crosses,  and  were  calculated  from  the  audibility 
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measurements  made  by  the  shtmted  telephone  method  on  the 
electrolytic  detector  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  the  Brant 
Rock  experiments,  except  that  on  account  of  the  increased  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  telephones,  the  least  audible  antenna  current  was 
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taken  as  7  microamperes  through  25  ohms,  mstead  of  10  micro- 
amperes. The  observer  was  Mr.  Lee,  who  also  took  the  most 
important  observations  dming  the  Brant  Rock  experiments. 
The  cm^e  of  the  figure  is  calculated  from  equation  i  or  from 
Tables  16  and  i6a  of  the  report  "  on  the  Brant  Rock  work.  Con- 
sidering the  difiSculties  of  taking  the  measurements,  and  the 
assumption  of  a. constant  receiving  resistance  at  all  wave  lengths 
(see  p.  70,  this  article) ,  the  agreement  between  the  calculated  and 
observed  values  is  excellent.  It  is  especially  to  be  noted  that  the 
signals  became  inaudible  at  almost  the  exact  distance  indicated 
by  equation  (i).  The  agreement  is  better  than  could  be  expected 
and  must  be  looked  upon  as  to  some  extent  accidental. 

Observations  were  made  also  during  the  return  voyage  from 
Gibraltar.  Here  the  observed  values  lie  considerably  lower " 
than  those  taken  during  the  outward  voyage.  They  are,  in  fact, 
lower  than  any  series  which  has  been  observed  in  our  experiments. 
The  two  sets  of  observations  are  given  in  Fig.  2,  the  outward 
voyage  values  being  indicated  by  crosses,  and  those  of  the  return 
voyage  by  circles.  The  dotted  ciu-ve  in  the  figure  gives  the  values 
calculated  from  the  theoretical  equation  (4),  but  assuming  the 
effective  sending  height  of  the  Arlington  antenna  to  be  61  m,  as 
indicated  approximately  by  the  received  current  observations  at 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard. 

In  equation  (i)  and  Fig.  i,  the  resistance  of  the  receiving 
system  is  arbitrarily  taken  as  25  ohms.  The  actual  receiving 
resistance  of  the  Salem  in  the  tests  with  Arlington  at  a  wave  length 
of  3800  m  amoimted  to  50  ohms,  distributed  as  follows :  Resistance 
of  inductance  25  ohms,  antenna  and  ground  3  ohms,  resistance 
due  to  coupled  secondary  for  maximum  signals  22  ohms.  The 
decrement  Sj  was  approximately  0.05,  and  S^  was  0.14.  In  the 
Brant  Rock  experiments  the  minimum  audibility  was  determined 
to  be  lo.io"*  amp  in  terms  of  antenna  current  through  25  ohms 
resistance.  This  would  give  2.5  iq-*  watts  in  the  receiving  system. 
Assuming  that  the  present  telephones  would  give  an  audible 

1*  This  bulletin,  7,  p.  3x5;  Z92X. 

"  The  observations  during  the  return  voyage  were  certainly  taken  much  lew  carefully  than  during  the 
outward  voyage,  partly  because  the  official  acceptance  testa  were  finished,  and  partly  because  the  cxactinc 
nature  of  the  work  over  a  kmg  period  had  begun  to  tell  on  the  strength  of  the  operators. 
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reqxmse  to  a  received  current  in  the  antenna  of  7  lo"*  amperes 
through  25  ohms,  the  energy  required  for  an  audible  signal  would 
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be  12.25  X  lO"**  watts.  With  this  value  of  the  energy  required  for 
audibility,  and  taking  50  ohms  as  the  receiving  resistance,  the 
observed  values  of  current  in  the  receiving  antenna  are  shown  in 

68976*— 14 6 
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column  five  of  Table  2  and  in  the  observed  points  of  Fig.  2.  The 
dotted  curve  of  Fig.  2  and  the  third  column  of  Table  2  have  been 
calculated  from  equation  (4) . 
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In  column  four  of  Table  2  and  the  solid  curve  of  Fig.  2,  are  given 
the  values  of  received  cturent  as  calculated  according  to  equation 
(5)  which  is  the  same  as  equation  (4)  except  that  the  scattering 

Ti^LB  2 
Arlin^on  Received  on  the  *^  Salem/'  February-March,  1913 
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Bq.5. 

300 

556 

335 

431 

410 

400 

740 

200 

278 

300 

500 

925 

128 

195 

225 

600 

1110 

85.2 

140 

160 

800 

1480 

40.7 

79.0 

95 

1000 

1850 

20.7 

47.6 

59 

1200 

2220 

11.0 

29.7 

34 

1500 

2780 

4.42 

15.3 

•19 

2000 

3700 

1.07 

5.65 

5.0 

2500 
3000 

4630 
5560 

0.28 
0.074 

2.20 
0.89 

— o.ooi9<f  — o.ooisrf 

term  e  Vfl"  is  replaced  by  the  term  e  V^  as  derived  from  our 
Brant  Rock  experiments  (equation  (i)).  There  can  be  no 
doubt  from  these  results  that  the  theoretical  equation  (4)  gives 
values  too  low  to  be  reconciled  with  the  observations,  but  that  they 
are  in  very  fair  agreement  with  the  semiempirical equation  (5)." 

Receiving  observations  were  made  also  at  Arlington  with  the 
Salem  sending,  the  received  currents  at  the  distances  beyond  450 
miles  (830  km)  being  measured  by  the  calibrated  detector  method 
and  the  others  by  thermoelements.     During  the  outward  voyage 


*'  The  currents  received  at  any  distance  greater  than  xoo  or  200  miles  from  the  sendins  station  often  vaiy 
from  day  to  day  in  a  ratio  of  more  than  9  to  i.  quite  apart  from  experimental  errors.  For  this  reason,  only 
the  observations  beyond  zaoo  miles  have  any  great  weight  in  the  relative  validity  of  equations  (4)  and  (5) 
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no  measurements  were  made  except  at  820  and  910  miles  (151 6 
and  1684  km),  but  on  the  return  voyage  a  fairly  complete  series 
was  taken.  The  wave  length  used  by  the  Salem  was  2000  m,  the 
antenna  current  on  the  outward  voyage  was  26  amperes,  and  on 
the  return  voyage  20  amperes.  The  observations  are  shown  in 
Fig.  3,  the  outward  values,  reduced  to  20  amperes  radiation,  are 
shown  as  crosses  and  the  return  observations  as  circles. 


300 
556  KM 


500 
925  KM 


700 
1290  KM 


900 
1660  KM 


Fig.  3 


The  solid  curve  of  Fig.  3  represents  the  calculated  values  for  the 
received  cturent  as  taken  from  equation  (5),  while  the  dotted 
curve  is  taken  from  the  purely  theoretical  equation  (4) .  At  these 
distances  the  differences  between  equations  (4)  and  (5)  are  so  small 
that  both  curves  appear  to  agree  fairly  well  with  the  observed 
values. 

OTHER  OBSERVATIONS 

From  the  many  quantitative  observations  of  the  high  fre- 
quency antenna  current  in  sending  and  receiving  made  by  the 
Navy  Department,  a  few  are  collected  in  the  following  section. 
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They  are  intended  to  show  the  relation  between  the  theoretical 
and  observed  values  and  also  in  some  cases  to  indicate  the  effect 
of  land  absorption,  especially  as  determined  by  wave  length. 

In  Table  3  are  given  the  data  of  a  series  of  experiments  carried 
on  between  the  U.  S.  S.  Florida,  used  as  a  sending  station,  and  the 

TABLE  3 
U.  S.  S.  << Florida"  Received  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards 


X 

Received  canent 

ia--««mp. 

Obi. 
Cai. 

Obs. 

Gel. 
Bq.5. 

750 
1000 
1200 
1500 
2000 
2400 

ft 

44.8 
53.0 
57.5 
62.2 
55.5 
45.0 

295 

222 

177 

132 
86.0 
61.8 

0.15 
.24 
.33 
.47 
.65 
.73 

Ia-20amp    d.-130  miles  (240 km)    hi-39m.    h*»30m. 

United  States  naval  radiotelegraphic  laboratory,  at  Washington, 
used  for  receiving.  The  Florida  during  the  time  of  the  experi- 
ments lay  near  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay  at  a  distance  of 
about  130  miles  from  Washington.  About  two-thirds  of  this  dis- 
tance lay  overland.  The  third  column  represents  the  values  of 
received  current  calculated  for  transmission  over  salt  water.  The 
last  column  of  the  table  which  represents  the  ratio  of  observed  to 
calculated  received  current,  shows  the  increase  of  efficiency  of 
transmission  overland  with  increasing  wave  length,  which  agrees 
at  least  qualitatively  with  the  theory.  The  calculated  values  of 
received  ciurent  in  the  table  are  derived  from  the  equation  (5) . 

In  Table  4  are  given  data  regarding  the  navy  yard  stations  at 
Philadelphia  and  Norfolk,  received  at  the  Biu-eau  of  Standards 
in  autumn,  and  also  Arlington  received  at  St.  Augustine  in  winter. 
This  last  shows  how  small  the  groimd  absorption  may  be  at  this 
distance  for  wave  lengths  of  approximately  4000  m,  being  only 
a  few  per  cent  greater  than  that  which  would  be  expected  over 
salt  water. 
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TABUS  4 


■MtlOII 

oietera 

'   I. 
amp. 

DMance 

me- 
ters 

me- 
ters 

30.0 

1 

R 
Qhma 

Received  cur- 
rent 10~~*  amp. 

Obs. 

■tetlmi 

MUea 

Km 

Oba. 

CaL 
B«.5. 

Cal. 

PlifladelptaU 

• 

Bureau  of 

1000 

10 

100 

185 

39.0 

69 

76.8 

239 

0.32 

navy  yard. 

Standards. 

Heilolk  atvy 

1000 

10 

127 

23S 

52.0 

30.0 

69 

78.4 

231 

.34 

yifd* 

•  •   ■ •  aOW*  •»••■•« 

AxUnclon  sperk. 

St.  Aufustliie 

4100 

90 

530 

980 

♦61 

43.0 

64 

130.0 

158 

.80 

Arc 

» •  « •  •  OO*  ■•«•••• 

4100 

48 

530 

960 

♦61 

43.0 

53 

85.0 

106 

.79 

*  ft  corrected  from  abort-range  obaervatlons. 


COMPARISON  OF  ARC  AND  SPARK-SENDING  APPARATUS 

The  question  of  the  transmission  efficiency  of  continuous  and 
damped  oscillations  has  caused  much  discussion  between  the  adher- 
ents of  the  two  methods.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
settle  this  question  by  experiment,  but  over  the  moderate  dis- 
tances employed  until  recently  no  difference  has  been  observed. 
In  order  to  extend  the  observations  to  greater  distances,  two  sets 
of  experiments  have  been  carried  on  from  the  Arlington  station. 
For  the  first  (winter  of  191 2-13)  a  30-kw  arc  operated  with  500- 
volt  direct  current  was  procured  from  the  Federal  Radiotelegraph 
&  Telephone  Co.  At  a  wave  length  of  4100  m  the  arc  gave  an 
antenxia  current  of  approximately  50  amperes.  At  that  timfe  the 
regular  spark-sending  set  of  the  station,  operated  at  1000  sparks  per 
second,  produced  an  antenna  current  of  from  90  to  100  amperes. 
Careful  measurements  of  received  current  were  made  at  St.  Augus- 
tine for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  two 
methods  of  transmission.  The  results  given  in  Table  4  indicate 
that  at  this  distance,  530  nautical  miles  (980  km),  no  certain 
difference  exists.  These  results  were  verified  roughly  by  the 
shunted  telephone  method,  using  the  slipping  contact  detector  '* 
at  New  Orleans  and  at  Key  West,  both  stations  being  approxi- 
mately 900  nautical  miles  from  Washington. 

w  J.  Wash.  Acad.,  1,  p.  8, 1911. 
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Shortly  afterwards,  observations  were  made  at  the  naval  station 
at  Colon,  1 780-  nautical  miles  from  Arlington.  During  the  two 
days  on  which  observations  were  made,  while  both  arc  and  spark 
signals  were  heard  at  night,  the  arc  only  was  heard  in  the  daytime. 
These  observations  indicated  that  at  this  distance  the  eflSciency  of 
transmission  of  the  continuous  waves  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
damped  waves.  During  the  voyage  of  the  Salem  to  Gibraltar  and 
return,  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  additional  observations 
were  made  which  indicated  that  the  arc  with  half  the  antenna 
current,  produced  signals  of  practically  the  same  intensity  as  the 
spark  at  1500  to  2000  miles  (2800  to  3700  km),  as  measured  on 
the  slipping  contact  detector,  and  actually  seemed  superior  on 
the  Fessenden  heterod5me.  Messages  were  continuously  received 
with  both  arc  and  spark  in  the  daytime  up  to  2100  miles  (3900 
km).  Occasional  signals  were  heard  much  farther,  the  arc  being 
heard  on  one  day  in  the  daytime  even  in  the  harbor  of  Gibraltar. 
Both  arc  and  spark  were  heard  at  night  at  all  times  during  the 
voyage. 

In  order  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  relative  desirability  of 
arc  and  spark  transmission  under  summer  conditions,  a  second 
series  of  observations  was  carried  on  between  the  Arlington  sta- 
tion and  Colon  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1913.  This 
time  was  chosen  for  the  test  on  accotmt  of  the  fact  that  the  signals 
are  weakest  at  this  period  of  the  year,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
atmospheric  disturbances  are  the  strongest,  so  that  the  test  may 
be  considered  as  carried  on  imder  the  most  trying  conditions. 

For  this  work  a  loo-kw  Poulsen  arc  belonging  to  the  Universal 
Radio  Syndicate  was  available  for  comparison  with  the  regular 
rotary  gap  set  of  the  Arlington  station.  The  regular  experiments 
began  on  July  25.  The  distance  from  Arlington  to  Colon  is  1780 
nautical  miles  (3300  km).  From  the  formula  deduced  from  the 
Brant  Rock  experiments,  the  Arlington  signals,  at  a  wave  length 
of  4000  m,  should  be  faintly  audible  at  this  distance,  using  a  sen- 
sitive crystal  detector  and  an  antenna  180  feet  high.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  signals  are  just  below  audibility  with  ordinary  detectors, 
as  is  shown  from  their  strength  on  the  more  sensitive  slipping 
contact  detectbr.     This  fact  may  be  due  to  the  passage  of  the  waves 
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over  Cuba,  or  to  other  conditions  of  transmission  in  this  portion 
of  the  world. 

The  receiving  work  at  Colon  was  done  by  Chief  Electrician 
Meneratti,  assistant  at  the  naval  radio  laboratory.  The  receiving 
apparatus  used  consisted  of  a  Federal  receiving  set,  which  is  espe- 
cially efficient  at  the  longer  wave  lengths,  a  slipping  contact 
detector,  and  a  Fessenden  heterodyne.  The  regular  antexma  of 
the  Colon  station,  180  feet  (55  m)  high  and  of  about  0.0025  fd 
capacity,  was  used  for  the  work. 

The  arc  signals  were  sent  out  from  Arlington  at  wave  lengths 
of  4000,  5000,  6000,  and  7000  m.  Two  wave  lengths  were  used 
with  the  spark,  3500  m  and  2500  m.  The  latter,  however,  proved 
so  unsatisfactory  at  this  distance  that  its  use  was  abandoned 
after  the  first  few  days. 

On  accotmt  of  the  continuous  atmospheric  distturbances  quan- 
titative comparisons  were  of  little  value.  The  following  table, 
Table  5,  gives  the  number  of  schedules  sent  at  the  various  wave 
lengths,  and  the  corresponding  number  received. 

TABIB  5 
Comparison  of  Arc  and  Spark 


• 

Sending  car- 
rent  eoip. 

Total  idiedttlM 

• 

Schednlee  beerd 

Dmr 

Nilbi 

Day 

Niglit 

SMUka   «..••*.•••....•...••* 

m 
3500 

4000 

5000 

6000 

7000 

104 
52 

60 
70 
78 

9 
9 
0 

6 
/ 

0 

4 
4 
0 
7 

7 
7 
0 
2 
3 

0 

Arc 

4 

Arc 

4 

Alt 

0 

Arc 

7 

The  table  shows  that  the  best  results  were  obtained  with  the  arc 
at  7000  m,  every  schedule  being  successfidly  received.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  5000-m  arc  waves,  but  in  this  case  all  the  work  was 
done  at  night,  which  prevents  its  being  properly  compared  with  the 
other  schedules.  The  4000-m  arc  and  the  3500-m  spark  waves, 
which  may  be  fairly  compared,  were  received  with  the  same  degree 
of  regularity  and  were  of  approximately  the  same  strength  as 
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compared  on  the  slipping  contact  detector,  although  the  spark 
antenna  current  was  double  that  of  the  arc.  In  this  connection 
it  must  be  remembered,  as  will  be  explained  later,  that  while  80 
per  cent  of  the  spark  schedules  were  weakly  audible  on  the  hetero- 
dyne or  slipping  contact,  practically  none  of  the  messages  were 
readable.  It  appears  from  Meneratti's  report  that  50  per  cent  of 
all  the  arc  messages  sent  at  the  various  wave  lengths,  that  is,  65 
per  cent  of  the  arc  schedules  heard  at  all,  would  have  been  com- 
pletely readable  by  double  repetition.  The  very  poor  showing 
of  the  6ooo-m  wave,  compared  with  the  4000  and  7000-m  waves,  is 
probably  due  to  a  defect  in  the  receiver  at  this  wave  length. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  work  was  the  study 
of  the  behavior  of  the  slipping  contact  detector  and  heterod)nie 
under  the  conditions  of  continuous  atmospheric  disturbances  at 
Colon.  The  reports  indicate  that  the  heterodyne  is  somewhat 
more  sensitive  than  the  slipping  contact,  but  that  the  difference 
is  not  very  great.  With  spark  signals  the  note  produced  by  both 
is  unmusical  and  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  atmospherics, 
and,  as  Meneratti  remarks,  both  are  inferior  to  a  good  crystal 
detector  in  receiving  weak  500-cycle  signals  through  continuous 
atmospherics.  With  arc  signals,  however,  the  case  is  entirely 
different.  *  Here  the  slipping  contact  detector  produces  the  same 
rustling  sound  as  in  the  case  of  the  spark,  but  the  heterodyne  pro- 
duces a  musical  note  of  any  pitch  found  most  suitable  for  reading 
through  the  disturbances. 

DISCUSSION  OF  RESULTS 

The  most  important  question  which  these  experiments  seek  to 
solve  is  whether  or  not  the  theoretical  formula  (equatioQ^  (2))  repre- 
sents the  observed  facts  of  radio  transmission.  The  first,  or  Hert- 
zian, term  of  this  formula  agrees  with  the  observations  at  short 
distances,  but  it  is  found  that,  for  most  of  the  land  stations  at 
least,  the  length  of  the  equivalent  oscillator  is  considerably  less 
than  twice  the  height  of  the  antenna.  The  formula  as  a  whole 
does  not  give  satisfactory  results  at  great  distances,  the  scattering 
term  apparently  producing  a  diminution  in  electric  intensity 
considerably  greater  than  the  observed  values.  In  the  Arling^n- 
Salem  experiments,  at  a  distance  of  3700  km,  the  strength  of 
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received  current  as  calculated  from  the  formula  was  only  one- 
fifth  of  that  actually  observed,  and  would  have  reduced  the  signals 
below  audibility  at  a  distance  of  about  2600  km,  while  in  reality 
they  remained  audible  at  3700  km.  A  semiempirical  ex- 
pression for  the  received  current  was  made  up  of  a  combination 
of  the  Hertzian  portion  of  the  theoretical  formula  with  the 
absorption  term  from  the  purely  empirical  Brant  Rock  formula 
(equation  i).  This  expression,  shown  in  equation  5,  is  in  good 
agreement  with  the  observations  up  to  3700  km  at  a  wave  length 
of  3800  m. 

At  present  oiu-  observations  on  the  transmission  of  different 
wave  lengths  over  great  distances  are  too  meager  in  number  to 
settle  the  question  of  the  relation  between  the  attenuation  of  the 
signals  and  the  wave  lengfth.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
attenuation  even  over  sea  water  is  very  much  decreased  as  the 
wave  length  is  increased.  It  seems  possible  that,  while  the  theo- 
retical formula  does  not  represent  the  facts  at  great  distances,  it 
would  do  so  if  all  the  energy  withdrawn  from  the  wave  train,  as 
represented  by  the  scattering  term,  were  actually  lost.  There  is 
strong  evidence,'®  however,  that  a  portion  of  it  again  reaches  the 
stuface  of  the  earth  either  by  means  of  reflection  or  possibly 
refraction  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  atmosphere.  This  reinforce- 
ment is  undoubtedly  very  strong  at  night,  producing  the  so-called 
night  effects  with  their  phenomenal  distances  of  transmission. 
It  is  also  probable  that  it  plays  an  important  part  in  the  day 
time,  increasing  the  transmission  range,  especially  in  winter,  and 
also  producing  the  irregularities  in  intensity  frequently  observed. 
If  this  be  true,  an  additional  term  ought  to  be  added  to  the  theo- 
retical formula.  The  experiments  at  moderate  distances  over 
land  show  a  marked  increase  in  ground  absorption  with  decreas- 
ing wave  length,  at  least  qualitatively  in  accordance  with  the 
theory.  For  distances  up  to  2000  km,  provided  a  wave  length  of 
more  than  4000  m  is  used,  ground  absorption  in  most  cases  seems 
to  nearly  disappear,  so  that  the  transmission  is  almost  identical 
with  that  over  salt  water.  This  is  clearly  shown  at  a  distance  of 
980  km  in  the  Arlington-St.  Augustine  experiments.     (See  Table 

*  J.  Washincton  Academy,  t,  p.  a84, 1913;  Jahrbudi  der  drahtloscn  Telegraphk,  7*  p.  506, 1913;  J.  Wash- 
ington  Academy,  t,  p.  326, 1913. 
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4.)  The  energy  of  overland  night  signals  at  moderate  wave  lengths 
appears  to  be  transmitted  mostly  through  the  upper  atmosphere, 
as  the  nattire  of  the  ground  seems  to  have  practically  no  influence. 
The  comparisons  made  of  the  efficiency  of  arc  and  spark  trans- 
mission have  indicated  that,  for  distances  of  the  order  of  3700  km 
or  more,  continuous  oscillations  are  on  an  average  superior.  The 
evidence  is  not  complete  enough  to  prove  that  this  superiority 
always  exists.  It  is  apparently  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
reinforcement  of  the  signals  from  the  upper  layers  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  is  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  this  portion  of  the  received 
energy.  The  indications  seem  to  be  that  the  superiority  of  the 
continuous  oscillations  is  greater  in  winter  than  in  stmimer. 

U.  S.  Naval,  Radio  Laboratory, 

Washington,  April  i,  1914. 


MEASUREMENTS  .ON    STANDARDS   OF  RADIATION 

IN   ABSOLUTE  VALUE 


By  W.  W.  Coblcntz 


One  of  the  chief  needs  m  the  measurement  of  radiant  energy  is 
a  convenient  standard  against  which  the  radiometer  may  be  cali- 
brated. Another  desideratum  is  a  simple  radiometer  the  receiver 
of  which  is  continuous  (that  is,  has  no  openings  or  perforations 
in  it) ,  and  which  will  thus  intercept  all  the  radiant  energy  within 
a  given  area.  The  surface  of  such  a  receiver  may  be  rendered 
completely  absorbing,  to  within  1.5  to  2  per  cent,  by  smoking  it. 
Then,  if  the  flux  of  energy  at  a  given  distance  from  the  standard 
radiator  and  the  area  of  the  radiometer  exposed  are  known,  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  calibrate  the  instrument  in  such  a  manner  that 
one  experimenter's  work  can  be  reproduced  by  another.  As  a 
convenient  and  very  sensitive  radiometer,  the  bismuth-silver 
thermopile  with  such  a  continuous  receiver  has  been  foimd  to 
fulfill  the  requirements,  and  the  latest  developments  in  this  line 
will  be  given  in  a  forthcoming  paper.  In  the  present  paper  only 
the  standards  of  radiation  will  be  considered. 

THB  HEFNER  LAMP 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  establish  an  absolute  standard 
of  radiation  was  made  by  Angstrom  *  who  determined  the  radiation 
from  the  Hefnef  lamp.  In  his  earliest  work  he  placed  a  screen, 
having  an  opening  of  14  by  40  mm,  at  a  distance  of  about  10  cm 
in  front  of  the  flame,  which  was  kept  burning  at  a  height  of  40 
mm.  Unfortimately,  in  his  subsequent  papers  no  further  ref- 
erence is  made  to  this  diaphragm,  and  the  general  custom  now 
seems  to  prevail  to  use  the  Hefner  lamp  without  a  diaphragm, 
just  as  it  is  used  in  photometry.    The  result  is  that  the  radiation 

1  Aagstrem:  Wied.  Am..  67%  P-  633. 1899;  Phyt.  Z^.,  t,  p.  957. 1909;  Phys.  Rev.,  17,  p.  10a,  1903. 
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from  the  nonluminous  gases  above  the  flame  adds  about  i8  per 
cent  to  the  radiation  received  through  the  40  by  14  mm  slit,  as 
defined  by  Angstrom.  Hence,  the  calibrations  of  radiometers 
made  in  terms  of  the  Hefner  lamp  without  the  diaphragm  are  in 
error  by  about  1 8  per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  (presimiably  passing 
through  the  40  by  14  mm  slit,  although  no  mention  is  made  of  it 
in  the  later  measurements)  as  determined  by  Angstrom  with  an 
electrically  compensated  pyrheliometer,  at  a  distance  of  i  m 
from  the  lamp,  is  21.5  xio"'  g-cal.  per  square  centimeter  per 
second.  No  correction  was  made  for  reflection.  Applying  this 
correction  (2  per  cent)  makes  Angstrom's  value  21.9  Xio*' 
g-cal.  per  square  centimeter  per  second. 

A  new  determination  of  this  constant  has  recently  been  made 
by  Gerlach  *  with  a  modified  form  of  Angstrom  pyrheliometer. 
He  limited  the  radiation  from  the  Hefner  flame  by  placing  a 
diaphragm  having  an  opening  50  by  14  mm,  at  a  distance  of  i a  cm 
from  the  flame.  The  lower  edge  of  the  opening  in  the  diaphragm 
extended  about  5  mm  below  a  horizontal  line  through  the  top  of 
the  tube  holding  the  wick,  and,  hence,  extended  5  mm  above  the 
flame  as  measured  by  Angstrom.  He  examined  amyl  acetate  from 
various  soiu'ces,  and  used  different  lamps.  Under  these  con- 
ditions he  fotmd  values  of  21.7  to  22.7  xio-'  g-cal.  per  square 
centimeter  per  second  for  the  radiation  at  a  distance  of  i  m  from 
the  Hefner  lamp.  The  predominating  values  are  22.5  to  22.6  x- 
lo"*  g-cal.  per  square  centimeter  per  second  which,  when  cor- 
rected by  2  per  cent  for  loss  by  reflection  from  the  receiver,  gives 
a  mean  value  of  about  23.0X10-*  g-cal.  per  square  centimeter 
per  second.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Gerlach's  determinations 
were  made  with  an  instrument  which  gave  him  a  high  value  for 
the  constant  (<7=  5.90  x  10-"  watt,  cm-*  deg."*)  of  total  radiation 
of  a  black  body,  the  accuracy  of  these  measurements  remains  to 
be  determined.  It  also  remains  to  be  decided  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  attain  a  higher  accuracy,  for  it  is  known  that 
the  candlepower  varies  with  the  atmospheric  humidity,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  total  radiation  also  varies  with  the  humidity. 

*  Gerlach:  Phys.  Zs..  14,  p.  577;  1913. 
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The  variation  in  humidity  has,  no  doubt,  the  greatest  effect  by 
absorbing  infra  red  radiation.  Gerlach  found  no  marked  differ- 
ence in  his  values  for  different  lamps  and  for  pture  amyl  acetate. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Hefner  lamp  is  a  convenient  stand- 
ard, and  in  some  cases  is  sufficiently  acctu-ate  when  properly  used, 
it  was  compared  directly  against  a  black-body  radiator  which  is 
being  used  in  the  determination  of  radiation  constants.  The 
standard  incandescent  lamps  to  be  mentioned  presently  and  the 
flame  standards  were  compared  on  the  same  day.  The  absolute 
vakie  of  the  radiation,  as  given,  is  based  upon  the  constant  of 
total  radiation  cr^s.yxio-*'  watt,  cm-*  deg.**,  which  is  practi- 
cally the  mean  value  of  the  best  present-day  determinations  of 
this  constant. 

On  accotmt  of  the  high  sensitivity  of  the  radiometers  now  avail- 
able, which  gives  excessively  large  deflections  when  the  standard 
of  radiation  is  at  a  distance  of  i  m,  the  present  measurements 
were  made  with  the  radiometer  situated  at  a  distance  of  2  m  from 
the  center  of  the  wick  tube  of  the  lamp.  The  inverse  square 
law  is  then  applied  to  obtain  the  value  at  the  conventional  dis- 
tance of  I  m,  on  the  asstunption  that  the  atmospheric  absorption 
is  negligible  and  that  the  opening  in  the  diaphragm  represents  a 
point  soturce.  Under  these  conditions  the  radiation  of  the  Hefner 
lamp,  with  and  without  a  diaphragm  (at  a  distance  of  10  cm 
from  the  flame),  is  given  in  Table  i.  It  is  desirable,  however, 
to  make  the  measurements  at  a  distance  of  2  m. 

TABLE  1 
Radiation  from  Heftier  Lamp  and  Standard  Sperm  Candle 


Rftdlatkm  per  cm*  at  2  m 


Opening  in  dlaphnifm 


14  by  40  mm.. 
14  by  SO  mm.. 
Wedhiphnnm. 


Watt 


23.1XKH 
24.2XIO-" 
27.2X10-« 


candle:  Ho  diaphragm 1    30.  SXIO 


i.f 


Oram 

calorie  per 

aeoond 


S-SXIO* 
5.8X10^ 
6.5X10^ 


RadiatloBin 

g-cal.per 

cm>  per  aec. 

atlm 


22.0X10^ 
23.2X10< 
26.0X10^ 


29.2X10-* 
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In  the  present  work  the  diaphragm,  with  an  opening  14  by  50 
mm,  was  placed  at  a  distance  of  10  cm  from  the  flame.  The 
lower  edge  of  the  opening  was  placed  on  a  level  with  the  top  of 
the  German-silver  tube  which  holds  the  wick.  The  upper  edge 
was  formed  by  a  movable  cover  which  could  be  lowered,  thus 
forming  openings  50,  45,  42,  and  40  mm  in  height.'  The  center 
of  the  receiver  was  placed  at  the  same  height  as  the  center  of  the 
opening  in  the  diaphragm. 

The  radiation  passing  through  the  opening  42  mm  in  height 
was  about  0.9  per  cent  greater  than  that  passing  through  the 
opening  40  mm  in  height.  Using  no  slit,  thf  radiation  (observed 
at  1 . 2  m  from  the  flame)  was  1 8  per  cent  higher  than  that  observed 
through  the  slit  opening  of  14  by  40  mm.  The  precision  attained 
in  these  preliminary  measurements  was  not  so  high  as  in  subse- 
quent work.  The  precision  attained  in  the  final  measurements 
may  be  judged  from  the  three  sets  of  measurements  of  the  radia- 
tion from  the  flame  (having  no  diaphragm)  made  on  different  days, 
the  lamp  having  been  reset  in  the  meantime.  The  departiu-e  of 
these  three  values  (26.09,  26.00,  and  26.03;  mean  value  =  26.04  X - 
lo"*  g-cal.  cm"^  sec."^  at  i  m)  from  the  mean  is  far  less  than  is 
ordinarily  found  in  radiometric  work.  A  similar  series  of  obser- 
vations made  in  July,  191 3,  having  the  lamp  at  1.2  m,  gave  a 
value  which  was  over  2  per  cent  higher. 

These  measurements  were  made  in  the  winter  when  the  moisture 
content  in  the  atmosphere  was  low.  Owing  to  the  variable 
absorption  of  atmospheric  water  vapor  in  the  infra-red,  the 
Hefner  lamp  can  not  be  considered  a  standard  for  high  precision 
in  stardardizing  radiometers.  As  already  mentioned,  the  present 
measurements  were  made  at  a  distance  of  2  m,  since  that  is  a 
convenient  distance  from  sensitive  radiometers.  Because  of 
atmospheric  absorption  in  the  infra-red  and  of  the  fact  that  the 
diaphragm  opening  does  not  represent  a  point  source,  the  inverse 
square  law  can  not  be  rigorously  correct,  so  that  if  measurements 
are  made  at,  for  example,  2  m,  then  reduced  to  a  distance  of  i  m, 
the  value  thus  found  is  smaller  than  the  one  observed  directly  at  a 
distance  of  i  m.  For  example,  the  radiation  from  this  lamp  with 
a  diaphragm  opening  of  14- by  50  mm,  determined  seven  months 
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ago  (July,  1913),  at  a  distance  of  1.2  m  gave  a  value  of  24.5  X  lo"* 
g-cal.  cm-*  sec.-^  at  i  m.  The  radiation  through  the  14  by  40 
mm  opening  was  then  23.3X10"*  g-cal.  cm**  sec.-*.  These 
absolute  values  determined  at  the  shorter  distance  are,  respec- 
tively, 5.6  and  5.9  per  cent  higher  than  those  observed  at  2  m 
and  reduced  to  the  conventional  distance  of  i  m. 

Gerlach's  data  show  a  similar  deviation  from  the  inverse  square 
law.  His  values,  reduced  to  a  distance  of  i  m,  are  of  the  order 
of  23.1  Xio"*  g-cal.  when  the  lamp  stood  at  0.86  m.  from  the 
receiver,  and  of  the  order  of  21.8  Xio"*  g-cal.  when  the  lamp 
was  distant  2  m.  This  is  a  systematic  diflference  of  about  5  per 
cent  in  his  results,  which  is  in  agreement  with  present  observa- 
tions. That  it  is  not  greater  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  use  of  the 
diaphragm  having  an  opening  14  by  50  mm,  which  shields  the 
thermopile  .from  the  hot  gases  above  the  flame,  for  the  radiation 
from  these  hot  gases  (CO,  and  water  vapor) ,  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  luminous  portion  of  the  flame,  would  suffer  most 
by  absorption  in  traversing  the  2  m  of  air." 

In  order,  therefore,  to  give  a  reasonably  accurate  statement  of 
the  sensitivity  of  a  radiometer,  in  terms  of  the  radiation  from  a 
flame  standard  of  radiation  it  is  important  to  use  the  lamp  as 
specified.  Using  a  diaphragm  with  an  opening  14  by  50  mm, 
situated  at  a  distance  of  10  cm  from  the  flame,  the  value  of  the 
radiation  of  the  Hefner  lamp  may  be  taken  to  be  23  X  lo-'  g-cal. 
per  square  centimeter  per  second  at  i  m  without  reference  to  the 
hmnidity,  when  an  accturacy  not  higher  than  5  to  6  per  cent  is 
desired.  If  a  more  reliable  measturement  is  to  be  made,  a  seasoned 
incandescent  lamp,  which  has  been  calibrated  against  a  black 
body,  should  be  used. 

THB  STANDARD  SPERM  CANDLB 

The  so-called  standard  sperm  candle  is  often  employed  in  radia- 
tion sensitivity  tests,  but  its  use  is  to  be  discouraged  because  of  the 
great  fluctuations  in  its  burning.  The  mean  value  for  different 
candles  was  fotmd  to  be  fairly  constant,  but  in  any  one  candle  the 
maximum  to  minimtun  fluctuation  in  radiation  varied  by  18  to  20 

*Por  data  and  references  to  the  great  opacity  of  COs  and  water  vapor  in  the  infrarred.see  this  Bulletin 
^9  P-  6x9;  xpxz. 
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per  cent.  The  total  radiation  at  a  distance  of  2  m  from  the  radio- 
meter was  observed  for  over  an  hour.  No  diaphragm  was  used  in 
front  of  the  flame.  It  was  easy  to  see  when  the  burning  was  far 
above  or  below  "normal. "  The  mean  value  of  the  galvanometer 
readings  was  taken  when  the  deflections  were  fairly  constant. 
The  average  radiation  from  a  standard  sperm  candle,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  I  m  was  fotmd  to  be  29  x  lo"'  g-cal.  per  square  centimeter 
per  second.  The  radiation  from  the  standard  candle  is  therefore 
about  12  per  cent  higher  than  that  from  the  Hefner  lamp.  This  is 
a  little  higher  than  the  photometric  ratio,  as  one  would  expect, 
since  the  red-hot  wick  contributes  but  little  light  but  it  emits 
infra-red  radiations. 

CARBON  mCANDBSCBNT  LAMP  STANDARDS 

• 

The  great  utility  of  a  seasoned  carbon  incandescent  lamp  as  a 
photometric  standard  is  well  recognized;  and  such  a  lamp  has 
every  desideratum  of  a  standard  of  radiation,  when  calibrated 
against  a  black  body  as  the  primary  standard  of  radiation.  If  a 
series  of  incandescent  lamps  be  calibrated  against  a  black  body 
and  preserved  by  the  national  laboratories,  it  will  be  a  simple 
matter  for  an  experimenter  to  have  the  radiation  from  his  stand- 
ard incandescent  lamp  certified  in  terms  of  these  lamps,  thus  obtain- 
ing a  calibration  in  absolute  value.  With  such  a  lamp  higher 
precision  may  be  attained  than  is  possible  with  flame  standards. 
The  radiation,  which  is  transmitted  by  the  glass  bulb  of  the  lamp, 
being  of  wave  lengths  less  than  3.5  ft,  is  affected  but  little  by 
variations  in  atmospheric  humidity,  and  hence  no  correction 
for  atmospheric  absorption  will  be  necessary.  The  radiometer 
surfaces  are  suflSdently  nonselective  in  their  absorption,  so  that  a 
more  reliable  calibration  is  to  be  expected  from  an  incandescent 
lamp  whose  spectrum  terminates  at  3.5  to  4.0  ft,  than  from  any 
form  of  radiator  which  emits  an  appreciable  amount  of  radia- 
tion of  wave  lengths  greater  than  4  ft.  No  diaphragm  is  used  in 
front  of  the  lamp,  which  has  lines  etched  upon  it  to  insure  proper 
orientation. 

The  main  precautions  to  be  taken  in  using  a  radiation  standard 
are:  (i)  To  have  a  black  cloth  about  i  m  to  the  rear  of  the  lamp 
to  prevent  reflection  of  radiation  from  the  wall;  (2)  to  observe 
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the  amount  of  radiation  from  the  walls  to  the  radiometer  (or 
from  the  radiometer  to  the  walls)  when  the  shutter  is  raised  from 
in  fit)nt  of  the  lamp  before  it  is  lighted;  and  (3)  to  operate  the 
lamp  about  10  minutes  to  thoroughly  warm  the  inner  parts  before 
making  readings. 

The  comparison  of  the  incandescent  lamps  against  a  black  body 
is  not  made  without  some  difficulties,  but  from  the  results  given 
in  Table  2  it  will  be  noticed  that  a  high  precision  is  attainable. 
In  fact,  the  deviations  from  the  mean  value  are  due  chiefly  to 
inaccuracies  in  the  determination  of  the  galvanometer  sensitivities 
on  different  days.  Using  a  potentiometer  device  this  inaccturacy 
would  be  eliminated. 

TABLB2 

Observitioiui  on  Incandescent  LampCi,  with  Thermopiles  Celibnted  Against  a 

Black  Body 

[Thoeiieiiy  is(lvenia«ilteperin]i»  X  10-<  and  tlia  per  cent  dsvlattBiv  '*dav./*  tnon  the  mMa  valne] 


Uneer- 
lected 
amps. 

POe  No.  23 
CaUbration  July 

9, 1913 
ObaecTatknia  July 

9, 1913 

Ptte  No.  21 
CaUtoaflonJuly 

9, 1913 
ObaacTatknia  July 

9, 1913 

Pile  No.  25 
Calibratioo  Jnly 

22, 1913 

Observatioiu  July 

22, 1913 

POe  No.  25 

CaUbnttonJuly 

22, 1913 

Obaeivatieiia  July 

31, 1913 

Mean 
value 

WattBX10« 

dev. 

WatlaxiO^ 

def. 

WatlBXKH 

dev. 

WattaXlO^ 

dev. 

WattaXKH 

0.45 

115.6 

+ai3 

115.5 

-a  13 

115.65 

.4385 

109.75 

loaso 

89.78 
79.96 
67.37 

+a69 

+  .76 
+  .60 
+  .11 
+  .52 

108.25 
99.27 
88.96 
8a  00 
67.03 

~a69 

-  .47 

-  .22 

+  .16 
+  .01 

109.00 

.42 
.40 
.38 

.35 
.90 

99.40 
88.76 
79.63 
6&58 

-  .34 

-  .42 

-  .30 

-  .66 

99.77 
8a  23 
79.88 
67.08 
48.23 

+  .03 
+  .05 
+  .01 
+  .09 

99.74 
89118 
79.87 
67.02 
48.23 

The  method  of  observation  consisted  in  exposing  the  thermopile 
alternately  to  a  black  body  radiator  and  to  the  standard  lamps. 
In  order  to  determine  the  "constants"  of  the  thermopile  the 
distance  from  the  black  body  was  varied;  water-cooled  shutters 
and  diaphragms  of  known  aperttires  were  used;  the  black  body 
was  heated  at  different  temperatures  from  700®  to  1200®  C,  and 
all  the  rules  were  observed  for  the  operation  of  such  a  radiator. 
The  constant  of  radiation  was  taken  to  be  tf"«5.7  Xio*"  watts 
per  square  centimeter,  and  the  value  of  i  mm  deflection  (the 

68976*'— 14 7 
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"constant"  of  the  thermopile  used)  was  determined  in  terms  of 
radiation  in  absolute  value  for  a  given  galvanometer  sensitivity. 
For  example,  using  a  galvanometer  sensitivity  of  i^sxio"**^ 
ampere,  the  ''constant"  of  thermopile  No.  lo  was  i  mm  deflection 
=  4.15  Xio"*± 0.03  watt,  and  of  thermopile  No.  21,  i  mm  deflec- 
tion =  6.28  X  lO"*  ± 0.05  watt.  Usually  the  comparison  of  the  ther- 
mopile was  made  against  the  black  body  and  the  incandescent  lamp 
on  the  same  day,  before  the  galvanometer  sensitivity  and  other 
conditions  cotdd  change.  In  the  later  observations.  Table  2,  in 
which  greater  care  was  taken  in  determining  the  galvanometer 
sensitivity,  a  precision  of  a  few  parts  in  one  thousand  was  attained; 
and  if  there  were  a  demand  for  it,  a  still  higher  accuracy  could  be  at- 
tained by  taking  certain  minor  precautions  not  ordinarily  observed. 
The  intercompaiison  of  two  incandescent  lamps  is  an  easy 
matter.  For  example,  after  a  lapse  of  about  seven  months  two 
standard  incandescent  lamps  were  intercompared,  the  one  lamp 
having  been  used  considerably  in  the  meantime.  The  lamps  were 
operated  on  0.4  ampere,  on  which  current  the  ratio  of  their  energy 
emission,  as  read  from  the  calibration  curves,  was  supposed  to 
be  1.079.  ^^  ratio  of  the  energy  radiated,  as  observed  with  a 
thermopile  (in  air,  no  window,  area  exposed  1.833  by  14.415  mm), 
was  1 .082,  which  is  a  deviation  of  0.3  per  cent.  That  the  precision 
attained  was  not  higher  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  measure- 
ments were  made  on  a  windy  day,  when  air  cturents  caused  tm- 
steadiness  in  the  deflections;  and  also  owing  to  a  difference  in 
the  temperattu"e  of  the  shutter  (in  front  of  the  lamp) ,  the  thermo- 
pile, and  the  walls  of  the  room,  which  affected  the  deflections 
by  0.12  cm,  with  an  uncertainty  of  0.02  to  0.03  cm.  Subsequent 
to  this  test  about  a  dozen  Incandescent  lamps  were  intercompared 
radiometrically.  The  values  of  energy  emitted  were  found  in 
agreement  by  i  to  3  parts  in  1000  with  the  direct  calibration 
made  six  months  ago,  which  was  as  close  as  the  calibration  ctuves 
could  be  read. 

SPECIFICATION  OF  RADIOMETER  SENSmVITT 

The  specification  of  the  sensitivity  of  a  thermopile  in  terms  of 
•'  microvolts  per  microwatt "  of  radiant  power,  or  a  similar  notation, 
is  not  complete.     In  a  forthcoming  paper  it  will  be  shown  that  the 
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joint  sensitivity  of  a  thermopile  and  galvanometer  to  radiation 
is  not  seriously  decreased  (this  decrease  amounts  to  about  5  per 
cent)  by  having  the  external  resistance  twice  as  great  as  the 
internal  resistance;  a  greater  difference  will  hardly  occur  in  prac- 
tice. It  will  be  shown,  also,  that  the  radiation  sensitivity  of  the 
thermopile  is  as  much  a  question  of  nicety  of  construction  as  it 
is  of  the  ntunber  of  thermoelements,  and  of  the  thermoelectric 
power  per  element.  It  seems  sufficient,  after  specifying  the  cur- 
rent sensitivity  of  the  Thomson  galvanometer,  to  state  the  deflec- 
tion produced  per  microwatt  of  radiant  power  incident  upon  the 
receiver  of  specified  area.  This  will  be  necessary  if  calibrated 
incandescent  lamps  be  used.  In  this  manner  the  thermopile 
serves  merely  as  an  intermediary  in  comparing  the  intensity  of 
a  radiation  C'  light  ^0  stimtdus  with  that  of  a  standard  of  radiation. 
The  custom  of  specifying  the  radiation  sensitivity  in  terms  of 
the  total  radiation  received  from  a  standard  flame  per  square 
centimeter  of  area  of  the  receiver  exposed  at  a  distance  of  i  m 
is  useful  and,  on  the  assumption  that  the  constant  of  total  radiation 
of  a  black  body  is  ^  =  5.7  X  io~"  watt  cm-*  deg."^,  the  following 
relations  are  given: 


1  ■pmn  candlo. 
iHcfaMrnnit... 
iBMnmuiit... 
1 


29  micncaioriM  per  centimeter. 

26  mkroceleriee  (no  dk^hnigm). 

23  microcaleriefl  (dJaiduicm  wtth  opening  14  by  50  mm). 

0.034  iperm  candle. 

0.0385  Hefner  unit  (no  dlephsatm). 

0.043  Hetner  nnit  (dfaiphrum  wtth  opwnlni  14  by  50  mm). 


In  conclusion,  it  is  desirable  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
specifying  the  intensity  of  a  radiation  stimulus  in  acctu'ate  tmits  so 
that  an  experimenter's  work  can  be  repeated.  For  example,  in 
photo-electric  work,  in  stimuU  applied  to  the  eye,  in  experiments 
on  the  variation  of  sensitivity  of  selenium  with  intensity  of  the 
stimulus,  ii;  photostimuli  as  aJffecting  plant  growth,  and  in  photo- 
chemical reactions  in  general  it  is  desirable  to  specify  accurately 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  stimulus.  By  using  a  receiver, 
having  a  known  opening,  which  is  completely  filled  by  the  stim- 
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ulus  radiations,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  expose  the  thermopile  to  a 
standardized  lamp,  and  by  this  comparison  to  determine  the 
intensity  of  the  stimulus  in  absolute  measure  to  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy.  In  this  manner  a  better  agreement  will  be  attained 
between  theory  and  experiment,  and  radiometry  may  attain  a 
dignity  comparable  with  other  lines  of  investigations. 

SUMMARY 

In  the  first  part  of  this  paper  measurements  are  given  of  the 
radiation  from  the  Hefner  lamp  and  from  a  standard  sperm  candle 
relative  to  that  of  a  black  body.  The  data  are  useful  for  rough 
comparison  of  radiometers  in  absolute  measures. 

For  refined  measurements  of  radiation  stimuli  a  standardized 
incandescent  lamp  is  recommended  for  calibrating  the  radiometer. 
In  the  second  part  of  this  paper  tabulated  data  are  given,  showing 
the  precision  attained  in  standardizing  such  an  incandescent  lamp 
against  a  black  body  by  means  of  three  thermopiles  having  widely 
different  constants. 

Washington,  January  i6,  1914. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  NOTE 


Dtiring  the  past  few  months  a  series  of  prelimmary  measure- 
ments were  made  on  the  constant  of  total  radiation  C*<r")  of  a 
black  body  by  means  of  a  modified  form  of  Angstrdm  pyrheli- 
ometer.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  instrument  will  be  described 
in  a  forthcoming  paper  on  radiometers,  it  will  be  sufiicient  to  say 
that  the  device  consists  of  a  thin  strip  of  metal  which  serves  both 
as  a  heater,  and  also  as  a  receiver.  At  a  short  distance  back  of 
the  heater-receiver  is  placed  a  linear  thermopile  of  bismuth-silver, 
having  a  continuous  receiving  surface  of  tin.  In  front  of  the 
receiver  are  jaw  slits  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  entirely  re- 
moved, thus  exposing  the  entire  width  of  the  receiver  to  radiation. 
These  slits  define  the  width  (2.5  to  5.5  mm)  of  the  receiver  which 
is  exposed  to  radiation.  The  total  length  of  the  receiver  is  about 
30  mm  between  the  points  where  it  is  attached  to  the  li^vy 
copper  terminals.  Potential  terminals  of  platinum  wi^^6.oo5 
mm  (also  0.025  mm)  in  thickness  are  attached*  at  a'oistance  of 
about  3  mm  from  the  ends  of  the  receiver.  The  length  of  the 
receiver  which  is  exposed  to  radiatioiTis  determined  by  the  dis- 
tance (23  to  24  mm)  between  the  potential  terminals,  or  by  slits 
across  the  ends  of  the  receivers,  with  their  edges  directly  over 
these  potential  terminals.  No  difference  (i  part  in  600  or  more) 
cotild  be  detected  in  the  galvanometer  deflections  with  and  with- 
out these  slits  across  the  ends  of  the  receiver.  Hence,  most  of 
the  measurements  were  made  without  the  slits  at  the  ends.  Meas- 
urements were  made  with  different  amounts  of  overlapping  of 
radiation  alonig  the  sides  of  the  receivers. 

The  method  of  observation  consists  in  exposing  the  receiver  to 
radiation  and  noting  the  galvanometer  deflection,  the  sensitivity 
of  the  radiometer  being  such  that  a  change  in  temperature  of  o°.i 
in  the  black  body  produced  a  change  of  i  mm  in  the  deflections. 
The  receiver  is  then  heated  by  passing  a  sufiicient  current  through 
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it  to  produce  very  closely  the  same  deflection  as  was  caused  by 
the  absorption  of  radiant  energy.  The  amount  of  electric  current 
flowing  through  the  receiver  heater  is  determined  by  measuring 
the  drop  in  potential  across  a  standard  i  ohm  resistance.  The 
voltage  across  the  potential  terminals  is  also  measured.  A 
Leeds  &  Northrup  tjrpe  K  potentiometer  with  o.  i  shtmt  is  used 
in  measuring  these  voltages.  From  these  two  measurements  the 
energy  input  is  easily  determined. 

Two  kinds  of  receivers  were  used.  Those  of  **  Therlo  "  (i  and  3) 
were  0.007  to  0.008  mm  in  thickness.  They  were  painted  with  a 
mixture  of  lampblack  and  platinum  black  and  then  smoked,  as 
described  in  a  previous  paper.*  The  reflecting  power  of  lamp- 
black was  taken  to  be  1.3  per  cent,  which  value  was  applied  to 
obtain  the  data  herewith  presented.  The  platinum  receivers 
(Nos.  2  and  4)  were  made  of  the  thinnest  material  used  in  bolom- 
eters. Their  thickness  was  probably  less  than  o.i  that  of  the 
* 'Therlo.'*  They  were  covered  electrolytically  with  platinum 
black,  the  reflecting  power  (1.4  to  1.8  per  cent)  of  which  was 
estimated  by  comparison  with  the  samples  of  which  the  reflecting 
power  had  previously  been  determined. 

With  these  instruments  four  series  of  measurements  were  made 
on  the  standard  incandescent  lamps.  Measurements  were,  of 
cotu'se,  made  also  on  the  black  body,  which  was  heated  to  about 
1000^  C. 

The  data  are  given  in  Table  3 ,  the  distance  from  the  lamp  being 
2  m,  as  usual.  The  mean  value  (89.0)  for  lamp  Cj,  operated  on 
0,40  ampere,  is  very  close  to  the  mean  value  (89.18)  of  the  previous 
measurements  which  were  made  on  the  asstunption  that  the  value 
of  the  constant  of  total  radiation  is  cr  =  5.7  x  lo""  watt  cm*^  deg**. 
Using  a  more  probable  value  of  (r  =  5.65X10""  watt  cm*'  deg-*, 
the  direct  measurements  of  lamp  C^,  on  0.40  ampere  (see  Table  2) 
would  be  88.38  X  io~'  watt  per  square  millimeter.  These  lamp 
standards  of  radiation  may,  therefore,  be  considered  established 
with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  (0.5  per  cent)  without  considering 
the  value  of  the  radiation  constant,  which  probably  will  be  fotmd 
to  be  of  the  order  of  <r  =  5.65  X  lO"*^  watt  cm-^  deg'*,  or  even  a 

*  This  BtiUettn.  9,  p.  283,  rgij. 
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trifle  lower  than  this  value.  A  series  of  measurements  made  on 
this  lamp  (C|  on  0.40  ampere),  with  an  instrument  constructed 
for  nocturnal  radiation  work,  gave  a  value  of  89.8.  In  this  instru- 
ment the  thermopile  receivers  are  in  contact  with  the  manganin 
heater-receiver. 

TABLES 

Direct  MMuranments  in  Absolute  Value  of  the  Ra  diatioa  ia  Watts  per  mm'  at  a  Dis- 
tance of  2  Meters  from  Standard  Lamp  Ci  When  Operated  on  0,4  Amp.  (See 
Table  2) 


Date 


May  15. 1914. 


May  21, 1914. 


May  23, 1914. 


Reoehrar 
Area  In 


Jmie  2, 1914. 


Jiiiia6,19  4. 


No.  2 

3.192X24.354 
—77.738 

No.1 

2.150X23.092 
-49.649 

No.  3 

4.990X24.910 
-124.301 

No.  4 

5.508X26.565 
-146.321 

No.  4 

5.49X26.565 
-145.842 


aonap- 
pUadfor 


(Par 
oast) 


watia 
no"* 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 


1.8 


1.3 


uaviaiioa 
Innn 


89.24 


88.56 


89.47 


88.95 


88.80 


valva 


+.24 


-.44 


+.47 


-.05 


-.20 


wiiWBaQta 


PtBlaek. 


Soot. 


PtBlaek. 


PL  Black. 


Mean  value— 89.00 


The  measurements  on  the  flame  standards,  having  been  made 
at  the  same  time  as  those  on  the  incandescent  lamps,  will  not 
require  revision,  according  to  these  direct  measurements,  for  they 
are  probably  aheady  a  trifle  high,  owing  to  a  possible  systematic 
error  which  was  overlooked  in  the  discussion  on  a  previous  page. 
In  the  writer's  opinion  the  values  given  herewith  are  as  acctu-ate 
as  any  that  would  be  obtained  on  further  measurements,  which  the 
fi,ame  standards  do  not  deserve.  With  reference  to  a  possible 
systematic  error  in  the  direct  comparisons  with  the  thermopiles, 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  this  method  of  calibration  the  thermopiles 
were  placed  at  a  distance  of  50  to  75  cm  from  the  black  body. 
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The  galvanometer  deflections  would,  therefore,  be  too  small, 
owing  to  atmospheric  absorption.  The  ''constant"  of  the  ther- 
mopile would,  therefore,  be  too  large,  and  the  measurements  of 
the  radiation  from  the  lamps  would  be  too  large.  All  the  meas- 
urements, however,  are  in  excellent  agreement,  showing  that 
whatever  the  systematic  errors  were  they  were  eliminated,  at  least 
within  the  limits  of  errors  in  making  the  observations. 

When  this  investigation  was  undertaken  there  were  two  groups 
of  observations  on  the  constant  of  total  radiation,  the  mean 
value  *  of  which  was  closely  <r  =  5.7  x  ic"  watt  cm**  deg-^. 

Among  the  high  values  are  the  measurements  of  Gerlach  •,  who 
used  a  radiometer  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  employed  in  the 
present  measurements,  except  that  he  did  not  have  the  potential 
terminals  placed  upon  the  receiver.  His  value  is  <r  =  5.9X10-" 
watt  cm"'  deg"*. 

The  mean  value  of  50  measurements  with  the  instrument  as 
herein  described  is  ^  =  5.61  X  io~"  watt  cm*'  deg-*,  which  is  practi- 
cally the  same  as  the  most  reliable  determinations  falling  in  the 
aforementioned  group  of  low  values.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
first  meastu'ements  made  with  this  instrument  also  gave  high 
values  (<r  =  6.o  to  6.3),  but  after  eliminating  stray  radiations  the 
value  decreased  to  <r  =  5.6i  x  ic"  watt  cm-'  deg-*. 

In  these  measurements  the  receiver  was  situated  at  a  distance 
of  25  to  35  cm  from  the  water-cooled  diaphragm,  having  an 
opening  4.5  mm  in  diameter,  which  was  placed  before  the  black 
body.  The  space  between  the  receiver  and  the  diaphragm  was 
inclosed  and  kept  dry  with  phosphorus  pentoxide. 

Washington,  June  24,  1914. 

*  See  the  writer's  wimnary  in  Jahrb.  Radioaktivitjit  und  Elektronik,  10,  p.  340;  1915. 

*  Gerlach:  Ann.  der  Phys.,  (4)  SB,  p.  i;  1912. 
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1.  HISTORICAL 

The  moving  coil  galvanometer  and  many  other  electrical  instru- 
ments btiilt  on  the  same  principle  consist  essentially  of  a  coil  of 
wupe  suspended  in  a  ms^^etic  field.  This  coil  experiences  a  torque 
which  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  current  in  the  coil 
and  the  component  of  the  magnetic  field  in  the  plane  of  the  coils. 
In  the  instnmients  just  mentioned  the  magnetic  field  is  constant 
and  the  current  varies.  The  deflection  due  to  the  torque  thus 
becomes  a  measure  of  the  current  strength. 

Instead  of  using  a  constant  magnetic  field,  we  may  maintain  a 
constant  electric  cturent  through  the  moving  coil  and  use  this 
system  for  the  measurement  of  the  magnetic  field.  If  this  mag- 
netic field  is  due  to  an  electromagnet,  the  magnitude  of  the  field 
depends  upon  the  magnetomotive  force  applied  and  the  material 
of  the  magnetic  circuit.  An  electromagnetic  system  of  this  kind 
may  therefore  be  made  the  basis  of  an  apparatus  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  magnetic  properties  of  iron  and  steel. 

lOI 
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Robinson  *  in  the  Electrical  World  of  February  24,  1894,  gave 
a  complete  description  of  a  permeameter  based  on  this  principle. 
However,  he  had  not  actually  built  the  instrument. 

Three  days  later  Koepsel  *  described  before  a  German  electro- 
technical  society  substantially  the  same  piece  of  apparatus, 
which  he  had  built  and  was  actually  using.  This  apparatus,  as 
later  improved  by  Kath,*  is  widely  used,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Siemens  and  Halske 
permeameter,  from  the  name  of  the  manufacturer. 

Orlich  *  at  the  Reichsanstalt  determined  a  munber  of  hysteresis 
loops  with  the  Koepsel  instrument  and  also  by  the  magnetometer 
method,  using  ellipsoidal  specimens  for  this  latter  test.  His  data 
show  that  at  inductions  of  1 5  000  gausses  the  instrument  gives 
values  of  the  magnetizing  force  which  are  too  high.  All  values 
of  the  coercive  force,  as  obtained  by  this  instrument,  are  greater 
than  those  of  the  magnetometer.  The  shearing  cinrves  differ 
for  different  materials.  Rohr  *  compares  hysteresis  data  obtained 
by  the  Koepsel  permeameter  with  that  obtained  by  the  watt- 
meter method  and  finds  that  the  values  of  the  Steinmetz  coefficient 
thus  obtained  are  in  substantial  agreement.  The  Koepsel  appa- 
ratus has  also  been  used  by  Voller,*  Gans  and  Goldschmidt,^ 
Aliamet  and  Brunswick,'  and  others. 

Much  of  the  data  on  the  magnetic  properties  of  iron  and  steel 
have  been  determined  with  this  apparatus.  It  seems,  therefore, 
well  worth  while  to  give  the  Koepsel  permeameter  a  careful  ex- 
perimental examination  with  a  view  to  determining  its  reliability 
for  use  in  makmg  magnetic  measurements. 

2.  THE  KOEPSEL  PERMEAMETER 

Fig.  I  shows  the  Koepsel  apparatus  diagrammatically.  The 
magnetic  circuit  consists  of  a  semicircular  yoke  J  J  with  its  ends 

*  I4.  T.  Robinson:  "A  modified  instrument  for  the  detennination  of  B-H  curves."  Blectrical  World, 
88,  p.  336;  Feb.  24, 1894* 

*  A.  Koepsel:  Apparat  zur  Besttmmung  der  magnetisdien  Eigenschaften  des  Eisens  in  absolutcu  Maas 
und  directer  Ablesunc  B  T  Z.,  16t  p.  3x4;  Apr.  x3. 1894* 

>  H.  Kath:  B  T  Z.,  19,  pp.  4xz~4Z5;  1898. 

*  E.  Orlich:  B  T  Z.,  19,  pp.  29X'*394:  1898. 
6  W.  Rohr:  B  T  Z.,  19,  p.  7x3;  1898. 

'  A.  Voller:  Hamburs  Verb.  Natw.  Ver.  (3  folse),  p.  8;  1900. 
'  Gans  and  Goldsdunidt:  B  T  Z..  17,  pp.  372-374:  z896< 

*  Aliamet  and  Brunswick:  ifelectricien,  16,  pp.  X87-X9X;  1898. 
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joined  by  the  test  piece  P.  The  middle  of  the  yoke  has  a  circtilar 
gap  in  which  swings  the  test  coil  h  for  the  measurement  of  the  in- 
duction. The  system  is  magnetized  by  means  of  a  current  in  a 
solenoid   S,  sxuxounding  the  specimen.     The  constants  of  the 


Fig.  I . — Diagram  of  the  Koepsel  permeameter 

P  Test  spedmea 

J  J  Heavy  flcmidrcular  soft  iroti  yokes 
K  Soft  instt  bushincs 
S  Main  Magnrtlimg  M^enoid 
CC  Compensating  ttims 
h  Moving  ooU 
(The  dimfnwona  given  on  tlie  figure  are  in  centimeters. ) 

instrument  are  such  that  the  magnetizing  force  is  given  by  the 
equation 

H=ioo/ 

where  /  is  the  magnetizing  current  in  amperes,  and  H  is  the 
magnetizing  force  in  gausses. 

This  coil  is  designed  for  values  of  H  as  large  as  450  gausses, 
so  that  it  must  have  a  carrying  capacity  of  4.5  amperes.  In 
order  to  eliminate,  when  there  is  no  specimen  in  the  apparatus, 
any  deflection  of  the  moving  coil  due  to  the  magnetizing  effect 
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which  the  main  solenoid  exerts  on  the  yokes,  compensating  turns 
C  C  are  wound  about  the  yokes  near  the  test  coil  and  connected 
in  series  with  the  main  solenoid,  but  in  such  a  direction  that  they 
oppose  the  main  magnetomotive  force.  The  effective  value  of 
the  current  in  the  compensating  turns  is  adjusted  by  shunting  until 
there  is  no  deflection  of  the  coil  when  the  maximum  cturent  is 
flowing  but  with  no  test  specimen  in  place. 

Through  the  coil  h  is  maintained  a  cturent  of  such  a  value  that 
the  deflection  due  to  the  reaction  between  the  coil  and  the  field, 
as  read  on  the  uniform  scale,  is  numerically  equal  to  the  flux 
density  in  the  specimen. 

This  current  is  mversely  proportional  to  the  cross  section  of 
the  specimen  and  is  equal  to  a  constant  divided  by  the  cross  section. 

All  the  newer  apparatus  is  adjusted  by  the  maker  until  this 
constant  is  0.005.  Th^  standard  rod  0.6  cm  in  diameter  therefore 
requires  an  auxiliary  current  of  0.2827  ampere. 

In  the  use  of  the  instrument  it  is  necessary  to  observe  several 
precautions.  The  instrument  should  be  so  oriented  that  the  axis 
of  the  moving  coil  is  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian ;  other- 
wise, there  will  be  a  small  torque  due  to  the  magnetic  field  of  the 
earth.  Masses  of  iron,  particularly  if  magnetized  as  in  the  case 
of  many  electrical  instruments,  should  be  removed  from  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  apparatus.  The  specimen  should  be 
of  such  length  that  it  will  not  project  any  considerable  distance 
beyond  the  yokes.  Projecting  ends  may  modify  the  field  in  the 
place  occupied  by  the  moving  coil.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  glass  cover  does  not  collect  a  charge  of  static  electricity. 
Such  charges  may  exert  a  force  on  the  light  aluminium  pointer 
sufficient  to  introduce  an  error  in  the  induction.  After  inserting 
the  test  specimen  in  the  apparatus  it  should  be  thoroughly  de- 
magnetized. Residual  induction  in  the  bar  or  yokes  will  cause  a 
deflection  of  the  instrument  even  when  no  magnetizing  current 
is  flowing.  It  is  very  difficult  to  reduce  this  residual  deflection 
to  zero,  but  it  should  be  made  quite  small,  not  over  a  few  hundred 
gausses.  To  eliminate  the  errors  due  to  residual  induction  in  the 
yokes,  to  a  displacement  of  the  zero  point,  or  to  the  earth's  field 
(since  this  has  an  effective  component  when  the  coil  is  in  the 


Fig.  3. — Photograph  of  the  Koepscl  permcameicr  used  in  this 
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deflected  position)  it  is  necessary  to  take  readings  on  both  sides  of 
the  zero  point.  This  may  be  done  by  reversing  either  the  auxiliary 
or  the  magnetizing  current,  preferably  the  latter,  since  in  that 
method  partial  correction  is  made  for  errors  due  to  the  imperfect 
demagnetisation  of  the  test  piece. 

In  the  present  investigation  the  normal  induction  data  were 
obtained  by  reading  the  magnetic  inductions  with  the  magnetizing 
cturent  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  reverse  direction. 
The  mean  of  these  two  readings  gives  more  consistent  results 
than  the  method,  given  in  the  maker's  instructions,  of  varying 
the  magnetizing  current  step  by  step  without  reversals.  In  deter- 
mining the  hysteresis  data,  however,  the  step-by-step  method  was 
followed. 

3.  CONSISTBNCT  ON  REPETmON 

The  first  requirement  of  a  permeameter  is  that  it  shall  give 
the  same  readings  on  different  determinations  of  the  same  material. 
Table  i  shows  two  sets  of  data  taken  in  succession  and  without 
removing  the  test  material  from  the  apparatus. 

TABLS  1 
Typical  Koepsel  Data 

BAR  NO.  293,  0.6  CM  DIAMBTKR 


H 

FintMt 

SaMDdMt 

^Bmu 

B+ 

B- 

Bm^ 

B+ 

B- 

Bm^ 

1 

650 

25 

337 

600 

100 

350 

13 

2 

1700 

1100 

1400 

1650 

1150 

1400 

00 

3 

3500 

2950 

3225 

3450 

3000 

3225 

00 

4 

5100 

4800 

4950 

5100 

4850 

4975 

25 

6 

8000 

7900 

7950 

8000 

7975 

7987 

37 

8 

10  050 

10  000 

10  025 

10  250 

10  000 

10  125 

too 

10 

11500 

11400 

11450 

11  500 

11  400 

11450 

00 

20 

14  600 

14  500 

14  550 

14  700 

14  300 

14  500 

50 

50 

16  800 

16  400 

16  600 

16  700 

16  450 

16  575 

25 

100 

17  950 

17  500 

17  725 

17  900 

17  650 

17  775 

50 

300 

20  000 

19  500 

19  750 

19  900 

19  600 

19  750 

00 

MMn.. 

27 

B  and  H  are  expressed  in  gausses.    B  4-  and  B  —  correspond  to 
the  two  directions  of  the  corresponding  magnetizing  force. 
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The  two  readings  B  -f  and  B  —  on  the  two  sides  of  the  zero  for 
the  same  magnetizing  force  differ  widely  from  each  other,  especi- 
ally in  the  initial  inductions.  These  differences  are  probably  due 
to  a  residual  induction  of  the  yokes,  although  very  great  care  was 
used  in  demagnetizing.  This  failure  to  get  complete  demagneti- 
zation of  the  yokes  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  some  earlier  use  of 
the  apparatus  with  test  rods  of  larger  diameter  the  yokes  were 
carried  to  a  higher  flux  density  than  can  be  reached  with  the 
smaller  rods.  Other  experiments  have  shown  that  a  closer 
equality  between  the  two  readings  is  obtained  when  care  has  been 
taken  to  demagnetize  the  yokes  with  a  large  rod  in  place  before 
the  smaller  one  to  be  tested  is  inserted. 

The  individual  readings  in  the  two  sets  of  data  given  above 
differ  quite  appreciably,  but  the  mean  values  of  each  set  differ 
only  slightly.  Experiment  shows  that  if  more  careful  demagneti- 
zation of  the  yokes  had  been  carried  out,  as  indicated  above,  the 
resulting  mean  values  would  have  been  m  substantial  agreement 
with  those  here  obtained.  The  differences .  noted  in  the  last 
column  of  Table  i  may  all  be  accotmted  for  as  errors  of  obser- 
vation. The  smallest  graduation  on  the  scale  is  about  2.5  mm 
long  and  represents  an  induction  of  500.  The  maximum  differ- 
ence in  the  table  of  100  gausses  represents  an  error  of  one-fifth 
of  a  division  and  may  be  distributed  over  four  readings.  The 
mean  difference  of  27  corresponds  to  an  error  in  estimation  of 
1/18  division.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  apparatus 
yields  results  which  are  reproducible. 

4.  SHEARINO  CURVES 

To  test  the  acctu'acy  of  the  data  obtained  by  the  Koepsel 
apparatus  a  niunber  of  rods  were  measured  by  this  apparatus, 
and  also   by  the  author's  compensated   double-yoke  method." 

Fig.  3  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  results  of  such  a  com- 
parison. The  Koepsel  apparatus  indicates  a  magnetizing  force 
which  is  too  high  for  the  lower  inductions.  This  error  in  magnetiz- 
ing force  increases  as  the  induction  increases  up  to  a  certain  stage, 
when  it  decreases,  passes  through  zero,  and  reaches  a  maximum 
of  opposite  sign.  Finally  it  approaches  the  zero  value  again 
and  in  some  cases  even  changes  sign  a  second  time. 

*  Burrows:  "  The  dcterminatioo  of  magnetic  indnctkni  in  straight  hars."    This  Bulletin.  •«  pp.  jr-«; 
1909  (Reprint  No.  zz?)- 
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These  variations  are  well  shown  in  the  curve  of  corrections  or 
*'  shearing  curve/'  as  it  is  usually  called.  The  true  points  on  the 
induction  curve  are  obtained  from  the  observed  values  by  a 
shearing  parallel  to  the  H  axis  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  abscissa 
of  the  point  on  the  shearing  curve  having  the  corresponding 
induction. 

If  the  shearing  curve  is  constant  for  specimens  of  different  size 
and  quality,  the  apparatus  would  be  perfectly  reliable  for  per- 
meability measurements.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  correction 
is  not  a  constant  nor  does  it  vary  according  to  any  simple  law. 
Figs.  4,  5,  and  6  show  the  normal  mduction  and  shearing  curves 
for  wrought  iron,  low-carbon  steel,  and  high-carbon  steel,  as 
obtained  on  the  Koepsel  apparatus.  For  comparison,  the  shear- 
ing curves  are  brought  together  in  Fig.  6.  This  set  of  curves 
shows  a  number  of  interesting  things.  At  an  induction  of  5000 
gausses  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  observed  magnetizing 
force  is  negative  and  increases  in  magnitude  as  we  pass  from 
wrought  iron  to  low-carbon  steel  and  to  high-carbon  steel ;  that  is, 
the  shearing  correction  is  greater  for  the  harder  material.  At  an 
induction  of  1 5  000  gausses  each  correction  curve  has  crossed  both 
of  the  others  and  the  order  is  completely  reversed.  The  curves 
show  zero  correction  at  inductions  which  increase  as  we  pass  from 
the  hard  to  the  soft  material.  The  maximum  positive  correction 
and  the  maximum  negative  correction  occur  at  inductions  which 
are  lower  for  the  hard  material  than  for  the  softer  material. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  correction  does  not  depend  on  the  induction 
alone.  For  acciurate  use  the  apparatus  should  be  accompanied 
by  shearing  curves  of  material  similar  to  that  imder  examination. 
The  result  of  using  a  shearing  curve  determined  from  material 
which  is  sUghtly  different  from  the  test  material  is  shown  in 
Table  2.  The  shearing  curve  used  is  that  of  a  low-carbon  steel 
while  the  test  material  is  wrought  iron.  The  full  normal  and 
shearing  curves  of  these  two  rods  are  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Table  2 
shows  that  the  use  of  the  low-carbon  shearing  curve  results  in  an 
error  of  10  per  cent  or  over  in  magnetizing  force.  If  shearing 
curves  of  substantially  the  same  material  as  the  test  specimen 
are  used,  data  correct  within  5  per  cent  may  be  expected. 
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TABLE  2 

Showing  the  RosultB  of  Using  a  Low-Carbon  Steel  Shearing  Curve  with  Data 

Obtdned  on  Wrought  Iron 


Bgauaaas 

Htniei«iwet 

H  (wnmglit  Iron) 
-H(ttael) 

Shiwring  applied 

BnvrinH 

Poiceiit  6fff0f 
inH 

2000 

1.60 

-  2.30 

-0.78 

-0.16 

-10 

4000 

2.20 

-  2.85 

-1.45 

-0.25 

-11 

6000 

2.84 

-  3.15 

-2.02 

-0.20 

-  9 

8000 

3.68 

-  3.65 

-2.50 

-0.04 

-  1 

10  000 

4.98 

-  4.35 

-2.90 

+  .26 

+  5 

12  000 

7.35 

-  5.65 

-3.10 

+  .76 

+12 

14  000 

12. 9S 

-  7.9 

-2.86 

+L50 

+12 

16  000 

30.00 

-15.1 

+L00 

+4.45 

+15 

18  000 

115.00 

.0 

+3.70 

+3.2 

+  3 

5.  CROSS  SBCnOlC  OF  SPBCIMBIC 

The  influence  of  cross  section  was  determined  by  using  narrow 
strips  and  building  them  up  into  bundles  of  different  cross  sections. 
These  strips  were  cut  from  the  same  material  and  a  preliminary 
examination  was  made  to  make  certain  that  the  individual  strips 
were  substantially  equivalent  magnetically.  Fig.  7  shows  the 
curves  for  strips  of  transformer  steel  (silicon  steel)  0.037  cm  thick. 
This  material  was  tested  in  bundles  of  4,  8,  and  16  strips.  The 
curves  all  intersect  at  approximately  10  000  gausses.  For  all 
points  below  this  intersection  the  apparent  magnetizing  force  is 
greater  for  the  btmdles  of  greater  cross  section.  For  all  points 
above  this  intersection  the  reverse  is  true  and  in  more  marked 
degree.  For  instance,  at  an  induction  of  16  000  gausses  the 
observed  magnetizing  forces  for  the  16,  8,  and  4  strips  are  52,  95, 
and  285  gausses,  respectively. 

Similar  experiments  were  performed  on  a  low-carbon  steel, 
using,  in  this  case,  rectangtdar  rods  0.39  by  0.63  cm  in  cross  section. 
The  curves  in  Fig.  8  show  the  same  general  characteristics.  They 
intersect  at  an  induction  of  13  000  gausses,  and  below  this  value 
the  two  rods  in  parallel  require  a  larger  apparent  magnetizing 
force  than  one  alone.  The  two  rods  were  tested  separately  and 
showed  quite  appreciable  differences.  The  curve  has  been  plotted 
from  the  mean  values  of  the  two  separate  rods. 
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Fig.  7. — Showing  the  variation  of  Koepsel  data  of  transformer  steel  for  differences  in  cross 

section 


Fto.  8. — Showing  the  variation  of  Koepsel  data  of  lotthcarbon  steel  for  differences  in 

cross  section 
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The  changes  in  cross  section  were  quite  large  in  the  cases  of  the 
wrought  iron  and  low-carbon  steel,  and  the  question  arises  whether 
small  variations  in  cross  section  are  proportionately  important. 
To  test  this  point  and  also  to  get  data  on  a  harder  material  ii 
strips  of  tempered  steel  tape  0.63  cm  wide  and  0.047  cm  thick 
were  measured  in  groups  of  8,  9,  10,  and  1 1  strips.  Fig.  9  shows 
the  extreme  curves  for  the  greatest  and  least  cross  sections.  The 
other  curves  are  not  shown  in  the  figure  but  lie  between  those 
shown  here.    These  curves  show  the  same  characteristics  in  the 
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Fko.  9 — Showing  ike  variation  cf  Koepstl  data  ofUmper^  spring  steel  far  differences  in 

cross  section 

Upper  portions  as  the  preceding.  The  point  of  crossing,  which  is 
so  conspicuous  with  the  softer  material  and  the  greater  range  of 
cross  sections,  is  barely  discernible  in  the  numerical  data  but 
woidd  probably  develop  if  a  greater  range  of  cross  sections  had 
been  tried. 

Prom  the  preceding  it  is  quite  evident  that  separate  shearing 
cinves  must  be  supplied,  not  only  for  test  samples  of  different 
materials,  but  also  for  test  samples  of  the  same  material  which 
have  widely  dtflferent  cross  sections. 
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It  seemed  quite  probable  that  the  length  of  the  specimen 
might  have  some  influence  on  the  reading  of  the  instrument. 
With  a  view  of  determining  the  magnitude  of  any  such  influence 
the  following  experiment  was  made.  A  rod  123  cm  long  was 
inserted  in  the  Koepsel  apparatus  with  equal  lengths  projecting 
beyond  each  yoke,  and  measurements  taken.  The  rod  was  then 
removed  and  10  cm  cut  off  from  each  end.     Magnetic  measure- 


Fio.  zo. — Showing  the  effect  of  using  specimens  whose  ends  project  beyond  the  yokes  of 

the  Koepsel  apparatus 

ments  were  taken  as  before,  taking  care  that  the  same  portion  of 
the  rod  was  within  the  apparatus.  This  operation  was  repeated 
until  the  rod  had  been  reduced  to  the  minimum  length  that  could 
be  used  in  the  apparatus.  No  change  in  the  readings  was  noticed 
imtil  the  length  of  the  specimen  was  reduced  below  63  cm. 

Fig.  10  shows  the  curves  for  lengths  of  25,  43,  and  63  cm.  No 
variation  is  noticed  in  points  below  the  knee  of  the  curve.  At 
higher  inductions  the  etudes  diverge  more  and  more  as  the  induc- 
tion increases.     The  shorter  specimens  require  a  lower  magnetizing 
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force.     The  difference  is  so  slight  that  projections  of  several 
centimeters  are  not  serious. 

7.  POSmON  OF  BUSHnfGS 

A  more  serious  source  of  error  is  in  the  proper  placing  of  the 
bushings.     In  one  run  the  bushings  were  inadvertently  left  pro- 


300 


Fio.  II. — Showing  the  effect  of  improper  placing  of  the  bushings  in  the  Koepsel 

apparatus  • 

jecting  beyond  the  yokes  on  the  outer  side  by  about  5  mm.  This 
has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  effective  length  of  the  portion  of  the 
specimen  tested.  Fig.  1 1  shows  the  two  curves  obtained  with  the 
bushings  misplaced  as  indicated  and  with  the  bushings  flush  vriith 
the  yokes  as  they  should  be.  The  differences  indicate  that  some 
care  should  be  exercised  in  inserting  the  test  specimen  in  the 
apparatus. 
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8.  FLUX  DISTftlBUnOlC  JS  THB  KOEPSEL  APPARATUS 

The  preceding  experimental  results  show  that  the  correction 
to  be  applied  to  the  readings  with  the  Koepsel  permeameter,  to 
reduce  them  to  true  values,  depends  upon  several  factors.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  magnitude  of  this  correction  depends  upon  the 
material,  length,  and  cross  section  of  the  specimen  under  test, 
and  also  the  magnetic  condition  of  the  yokes  and  the  position  of 
the  bushings. 


Fig.  12. — Showing  the  location  of  the  exploring  coils  used  in  the  determination  of  the 
flux  distribution,  and  the  approximate  direction  of  the  magnetic  flux 

In  order  to  determine  more  fully  the  nature  of  the  influence 
which  each  of  the  conditions  exerts  on  the  resultant  observed 
values  of  magnetizing  force  and  magnetic  induction,  it  seems 
desirable  to  determine  the  flux  distribution  along  different  parts 
of  the  magnetic  circuit. 

We  know  that  in  a  general  way  the  magnetic  flux  in  an  appa- 
ratus of  this  type  is  distributed  somewhat  as  shown  by  the  arrows 
of  Fig.  12. 

To  secure  quantative  results  on  the  flux  distribution,  exploring 
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coils  of  lo  turns  each  were  wound  around  different  cross  sections 
of  the  magnetic  circuit.  These  were  placed  over  the  portions  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  12,  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E.  Full  magneti- 
zation curves  were  taken  both  with  and  without  current  m  the 
compensation  coils.  A  condensed  view  of  the  results  is  given 
in  Tables  3  and  4,  where  the  various  fluxes  are  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  flux  through  the  coil  surrounding  the  center  of  the  test 

TABLB3 

Showing  the  Relative  Distribution  of  the  Flax  in  the  Sloepsel  Apparatus  with 

Normal  Compensation.    (See  Fig.  12) 


Current 

A 

B 

C 

D 

B 

C+B 

A-B 

Decreata 

in  A,  due 

tocom- 

POHUMOH 

AmpOTM 
a  15 

1.00 

a93 

a86 

a76 

ao7 

a93 

ao7 

ao3 

0.30 

LOO 

0.93 

0.87 

0.78 

0.06 

0.93 

0.07 

0.01 

0.60 

LOO 

0.93 

0.88 

0.79 

0.06 

0.94 

0.07 

0.01 

3.00 

LOO 

0.95 

0.94 

0.79 

0.11 

LOS 

0.05 

0.00 

TABLE  4 

Showing  the  Relative  Distribution  of  Flux  in  the  Koepsel  Apparatus  Without 

the  Compensation.    (See  Fig.  12) 


Current 
(ampuM) 

A 

B 

C 

D 

B 

A-B 

C+B 

a  15 

LOO 

a93 

a88 

0.79 

ao6 

ao7 

0.94 

0.30 

LOO 

0.93 

0.90 

0.81 

0.05 

0.07 

0.95 

0.60 

LOO 

0.95 

0.92 

0.83 

0.05 

0.07 

0.97 

2.00 

LOO 

0.95 

LOO 

0.91 

0.05 

0.05 

LOS 

3w00 

LOO 

0.95 

LOS 

0.95 

0.05 

0.05 

LIO 

rod.  The  test  rod  itself  is  a  low-carbon  steel  rod  of  rectangular 
section  0.9  cm  square.  The  difference,  A-B,  represents  the 
magnetic  leakage  from  the  bar  between  the  center  and  either  end ; 
that  is,  between  A  and  B.  This  leakage  is  nearly  constant,  but 
is  slightly  lower  for  the  higher  inductions.  It  is  practically  the 
same  with  as  without  the  compensation.  This  leakage  flux  gives 
rise  to  magnetic  poles.  Due  to  these  poles  there  is  a  magnetic 
force  acting  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  middle  portion  of  the 
test  rod.    This  is  a  demagnetizing  force,  which  varies  with  the 
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pole  strength  or,  what  is  proportional  to  it,  the  leakage.  We 
see,  therefore,  that  this  self-demagnetizing  effect  is  proportional 
to  the  magnetic  induction,  except  for  points  near  saturation, 
where  it  is  somewhat  below  proportionality.  It  is  what  is  left 
of  the  much  larger  self-demagnetizing  force  that  would  exist  if 
the  ends  of  the  bar  were  not  connected  by  yokes. 

The  sum  C  +  E  is  a  measiure  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  flux 
that  enters  the  yoke.  It  does  not  measiu^  the  whole  flux  which 
enters  the  yoke,  since  only  those  portions  which  leave  through 
sections  C  and  E  are  included.  The  yoke  between  these  two 
sections  is  the  seat  of  some  leakage,  which  has  been  neglected. 
This  flux  C  4-  E  is  less  than  the  flux  through  the  specimen  for 
the  lower  inductions,  but  becomes  greater  as  saturation  approaches. 
This  latter  condition  means  that  more  flux  enters  the  yokes  than 
leaves  the  bar.  The  resulting  polarity  of  the  yokes  is  the  seat 
of  a  positive  magnetizing  force.  It  is  less  with  the  compensation 
than  without  it.  The  explanation  of  this  extra  flux  is  considered 
more  fully  in  the  next  section. 

The  flux  through  E  is  the  return  flux  which  passes  between  the 
yokes  through  the  air  without  linking  the  moving  coil.  It  in- 
creases at  the  higher  inductions  when  the  compensation  is  used, 
but  decreases  when  it  is  not  .used. 

Colunm  D  is  the  ratio  of  the  flux  through  the  moving  coil  to  the 
flux  through  the  center  of  the  test  rod.  If  this  ratio  and  the 
relative  leakage  around  the  poletips  are  constant,  the  flux  through 
the  test  coil  may  be  used  as  a  measture  of  the  flux  in  the  specimen. 
However,  this  ratio  is  not  constant.  Without  compensation,  it 
varies  from  79  per  cent  to  95  per  cent  of  the  flux  through  the  test 
piece.  With  compensation,  the  ratio  is  more  nearly  constant, 
showing  a  flux  of  from  76  per  cent  to  79  per  cent  of  the  flux  through 
the  test  piece.  The  variation  of  this  ratio  is,  therefore,  about 
2  per  cent  of  its  own  mean  value. 

If  the  scale  is  calibrated  so  that  the  magnetic  induction  read  is 
proportional  to  the  deflection  of  the  moving  coil,  the  scale  may  be 
so  calibrated  that  the  induction  readings  at  any  point  on  the  scale 
are  not  in  error  by  over  i  per  cent.  This  variation  at  an  induction 
of  20  000  gausses  corresponds  to  an  error  in  the  corresponding 
magnetizing  force  of  5  per  cent  or  more. 
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9.  THB  BIRSCT  MAGHBTIZATION  OF  THE  YOKES  BT  THE  SOLENOID 

The  excess  of  flux  in  the  yokes  over  that  in  the  bar  is  due  to 
the  magnetizing  force  which  is  exerted  on  the  yokes  by  the  mag- 
netizing solenoid.  The  total  mmf  acting  along  the  yokes  of  the 
magnetic  circuit  is  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  applied  mmf. 


I 


T" 
1 


I 


Fig.  13. — Repftseniing  a  solenoid  of  length   I  whose  inner  and  obiter  layers  have  the 

radii  r,  and  r^  respectively 

If  r  =»radius  of  any  layer 
X  » distance  of  a  point  on  the  axis  from  one  end  of  the  sole- 
noid 

/ = current  in  amperes 
n  «=  number  of  turns  per  cm 
H  »  magnetizing  force  in  gausses 


jr  _     I    o,27rr^nId: 


=o.27m/ 


t 


+  - 


l-x      1 


This  equation  gives  the  magnetizing  force  for  any  point  on  the 
axis  of  the  solenoid. 

If  now  we  calculate  the  magnetomotive  force  along  the  axis  of 
the  solenoid  between  the  planes  bounding  its  ends,  we  find  for  the 
mmf  along  that  portion  of  the  test  bar  between  the  yokes: 

l-x 


Hdx^    I   o. 


'^:;^^V^+(^-^)^ 


dx 


=o.2ww/{Vr'  +x^  -  V»^  +  (^-«)'}l 
= o.4iml{iJr'  +  P  -  r} 
This  last  expression  is  the  mmf  applied  to  the  bar. 
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The  total  mmf  of  the  solenoid  is 

0.47m// 

The  ratio  of  the  mmf  applied  to  the  bar  to  that  of  the  solenoid  is 
therefore  

olnmll -'  =  Vi+^-/3.  where /3=^- 

=  i+Y-j  +  ,etc. 

•  ■ 

The  proportion  of  the  total  mmf  applied  to  the  yokes  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  above  quantity  and  imity ;  that  is, 

/8-^  +  |^~etc.  eq.  (i) 

In  the  case  of  the  solenoid  of  the  Koepsel  apparatus 

^1        ^  0.85 
r,        -   2.70 

/  =12.7 

a  1.78 

12.7  ^ 

Substituting  /3  =  0.14  in  equation  (i) 

U  a      ^^^  O.I4>      0.14* 

we  have  /3-y-f-  — =  0.14 ^+  -^ 

=-0.140  —  .010  +  .000 
=0.13 

that  is  13  per  cent  of  the  total  mmf  of  the  solenoid  is  applied 
directly  to  the  yokes. 

This  result  is  calculated  on  the  asstunption  that  the  portion  of 
the  mmf  applied  to  the  yokes  is  the  same  as  if  the  coil  wete  con- 
centrated in  one  layer  at  its  mean  radius. 

10.  THB  MAGNETIZING  FORCE 

The  magnetizing  force  acting  on  the  center  of  the  bar  is  the 
restiltant  of  at  least  five  components. 

The  most  important  is  the  magnetizing  solenoid  itself.  This  is 
the  only  one  that  can  be  calculated  directly  and  it  is  very  desirable 
to  construct  the  apparatus  so  that  all  the  other  components  of 
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magnetizing  force  neutralize  each  other.  The  next  best  condition 
is  to  have  these  secondary  magnetizing  forces  directly  proportional 
to  that  exerted  by  the  main  solenoid.  In  the  present  piece  of 
apparatus  neither  of  these  conditions  is  fulfilled. 

The  compensating  coil  C,  Pig.  i ,  contributes  a  small  demagnetiz- 
ing force  at  the  center  of  the  bar.  This  is  shown  in  the  last  column 
of  Table  3  by  indicating  a  lower  actual  induction  in  the  bar  when 
the  compensation  is  used  than  when  no  compensation  is  used. 
This  difference  produces  a  change  in  induction  as  great  as  3  per 
cent  at  low  intensities  and  vanishes  at  the  higher  inductions. 
This  demagnetizing  force  is  small  and  may  be  considered  as  approx- 
imately 3  per  cent  of  the  total  magnetizing  force  at  the  lower 
inductions,  and  is  negligible  at  the  upper  values. 

The  magnetic  field  of  the  solenoid  acts  on  the  yokes  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  produce  a  positive  magnetizing  force  in  the  space 
occupied  by  the  test  bar.  This  magnetizing  force  is  proportional 
to  the  current  and  consequently,  if  plotted  as  abscissae  against 
induction  as  ordinates,  would  give  a  cturve  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
normal  B — ^H  curve.  This  reactive  force  of  the  yokes  has  been 
noted  before  in  other  forms  of  magnetic  circuit.'® 

.The  bar  itself  presents  magnetic  poles  which  exert  a  magnetizmg 
force  both  on  the  bar  and  on  the  yokes.  This  magnetizmg  force 
opposes  that  due  to  the  solenoid  as  far  as  the  rod  is  concerned. 
It  is  this  demagnetizing  force  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in 
straight  bars  with  air-return  magnetic  circuits. 

This  magnetizing  force  acts  also  on  the  yokes,  thus  producing  a 
positive  magnetizing  force  in  the  region  occupied  by  the  bars. 
Each  of  these  effects  is  proportional  to  the  leakage  from  the  bar, 
and  if  the  resultant  poles  were  fixed  in  position  they  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  single  influence.  However,  the  distance  between  the 
poles  is  a  function  of  the  permeability  of  the  bar  and  increases  as 
the  permeability  decreases.  Consequently,  we  might  expect  the 
demagnetizing  effect  of  the  poles  to  predominate  at  the  lower  in- 
ductions where  the  permeability  is  high  and  the  corresponding 
magnetizing  effect  of  the  yokes  to  predominate  at  the  higher  in- 
ductions where  the  permeability  of  the  specimen  is  low.    These 

i*BtiTTows:  "The  detennination  of  magnetic  induction  In  straiglit  bars."  this  Bulletin.  €.  p.  45;  1909 
(Reprint  No,  X17). 
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effects  would  be  accentuated  in  test  specimens  of  larger  cross  sec- 
tion, in  which  the  leakage  is  greater  in  magnitude,  thus  exerting 
a  greater  field  in  both  the  bar  and  the  yoke. 

11.  FLUX  DBNSTTT 

In  the  Koepsel  apparatus  the  flux  density  through  the  center  of 
the  test  bar  is  measured  in  terms  of  the  field  in  the  gap  in  which 
the  test  coil  swings.  This  field  is  influenced  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  flux  in  the  test  specimen,  the  flux  in  the  yokes  due  to  the  mag- 
netizing force  of  the  solenoid,  the  flux  due  to  the  compensating 
turns,  the  flux  due  to  the  current  in  the  moving  coil,  and  also  the 
various  leakage  fluxes. 

The  flux  through  the  center  of  the  test  specimen  is  the  quantity 
we  wish  to  measure,  and  it  is  desirable  that  this  flux  have  a  con- 
stant ratio  to  the  field  in  the  gap  in  which  the  coil  swings.  If  this 
is  true,  then  the  instrument  may  be  calibrated  so  as  to  read  true 
flux  densities  in  the  bar.  To  do  this  all  the  other  flux  components 
must  add  up  to  zero  or  give  a  resultant  which  is  proportional  to 
the  flux  in  the  bar.  That  neither  of  these  conditions  is  fulfilled  is 
seen  from  the  data  of  Table  2.  The  total  flux  through  the  gap  is 
always  less  than  the  flux  through  the  specimen,  but  the  difference 
becomes  relatively  less  as  the  induction  increases.  Accordingly, 
if  the  instrument  is  calibrated  at  low  or  moderate  inductions  the 
higher  inductions  would  give  a  reading  too  high  or,  what  is  equiva- 
lent, the  corresponding  correction  to  the  observed  magnetizing 
force  would  become  positive. 

The  flux  due  to  the  magnetization  of  the  yokes  by  the  main 
magnetizing  solenoid  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  current,  since 
the  iron  of  the  yokes  is  worked  at  comparatively  low  inductions. 
The  corresponding  component  of  the  shearing  curve  has  the  shape 
of  a  normal  induction  curve  and  becomes  important  only  at  the 
higher  inductions. 

The  effect  of  the  compensating  turns  is  to  reduce  the  flux  caught 
by  the  moving  coil.  This  effect  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  cur- 
rent and,  consequently,  greater  at  the  higher  inductions.  It  like- 
wise contributes  to  the  shearing  curve  a  component  which  has  the 
same  shape  as  a  normal  induction  curve. 
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The  leakage  flux  between  the  ends  of  the  specimen  is  very  con- 
siderable, but  combines  with  that  due  to  the  compensating  turns 
to  produce  a  nearly  constant  ratio  of  leakage,  as  shown  above. 

The  magnetomotive  force  of  the  moving  coil  is  relatively  small. 
This  coil  has  30  turns  which,  for  a  normal  specimen,  corresponds 
to  a  magnetomotive  force  of  11  cgs  tinits.  The  total  magneto- 
motive force  of  the  solenoid  is  about  12  H  cgs  tmits.  The  mag- 
netomotive force  of  the  test  coil  has  only  a  small  component  along 
the  direction  of  the  main  magnetic  flux.  However,  it  is  concen- 
trated at  the  most  effective  part  of  the  circuit  and  tmdoubtedly 
exerts  an  appreciable  influence. 

Another  element  which  is  a  soiu-ce  of  error  in  the  measiu-ement 
of  the  flux  density  is  the  determination  of  the  constant  of  the 
instrument.  An  error  in  the  determination  of  this  constant  or  in 
the  setting  of  the  auxiliary  current  introduces  a  proportional  error 
in  the  measiu-ement  of  the  induction.  The  corresponding  error 
in  the  magnetizing  force  depends  upon  the  relative  rate  of  change 
of  the  magnetizing  force  necessary  to  produce  this  change  in 
induction.  Table  5  contains  a  set  of  normal  data  and  the  changes 
in  magnetizing  force  which  correspond  to  i  per  cent  change  in 
induction.  From  this  table  we  see  that  a  change  of  i  per  cent  in 
the  induction  corresponds  to  changes  in  magnetizing  force  varying 
from  0.4  per  cent  at  the  maximum  permeability  to  9  per  cent  at 
20  000  gausses. 

TABLE  5 

Showing  the  Percentage  Variations  in  H  Corresponding  to  1  Per  Cent  Variation  in 

B  for  Low-Carbon  Steel 
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2000 

3.89 

0.74 

0.0148 

0.38 

4000 

4.93 

.45 

.0180 

.36 

6000 

5.96 

.48 

.0288 

.47 

8000 

7.28 

.77 

.0616 

.85 

10  000 

9.30 

1.25 

.125 

1.35 

12  000 

13.01 

2.66 

.319 

2.46 

14  000 

21.36 

7.25 

1.07 

5.01 

16  000 

44.18 

17.5 

2.80 

6.35 

18  000 

116.3 

52. 

9.36 

8.1 

20  000 

314.3 

145. 

29.0 

9.2 
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12.  HTSTERBSIS  DATA  ON  THB  KOBPSBL  PKUICSAMBTBR 


The  Koepsel  permeameter  may  be  used  for  the  determmation 
of  the  hysteresis  loop  as  well  as  for  the  measm-ement  of  perme- 
ability.   Fig.  14  shows  a  set  of  data  as  obtained  on  this  appa- 
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Fig.  14. — Showing  one  half  of  a  typical  hysteresis  loop  for  unhardened  magnet  steel  as 
obtained  by  the  author's  method  (solid  line)  and  as  obtained  by  the  Koepsel  perme- 
ameter  (broken  line) 

ratus,  together  with  that  obtained  by  the  author's  method.  These 
data  are  for  an  unhardened  magnet  steel,  but  show  characteristics 
that  are  fotmd  in  all  hysteresis  determinations. 

As  we  saw  in  the  permeability  measurements  the  magnetizing 
force  corresponding  to  the  tip  of  the  loop  is  too  high  for  the 
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Koepsel.  The  residual  induction  is  lower  and  the  coercive  force 
is  higher  as  obtained  by  this  apparatus.  The  two  curves  intersect 
between  the  points  represented  by  the  residual  induction  and  the 
coercive  force. 

The  relation  between  the  magnetizing  forces  at  the  tips  of  the 
ctu-ves,  as  obtained  by  the  two  methods,  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  material  investigated  and  upon  the  maximum  induction 


^  0  5  10  15  20 

Fxo.  15. — ShoTving  curves  of  normal  induction,  residual  induction,  and  coercive  force 
for  a  sample  of  low-carbon  Bessemer  steel  as  obtained  by  the  author's  method  {solid  line) 
and  by  the  Koepsel  method  {broken  line) 

obtained.  The  other  characteristics  are  the  same  qualitatively 
for  all  loops  of  any  material.  Different  materials  differ  only  in 
degree. 

On  Pig.  1 5  are  plotted  the  curves  of  maximtun  induction  against 
magnetizing  force,  of  residual  induction  against  magnetizing 
force,  and  of  coercive  force  against  normal  induction  for  various 
hysteresis  loops  taken  with  the  same  specimen.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
here  that  the  observed  curve  representing  the  tips  of  the  loops 
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crosses  the  true  curve  at  a  moderately  high  value.  The  observed 
residual  induction  ctu^e  is  always  lower  than  the  true  curve. 
The  observed  coercive  force  curve  shows  values  of  the  coercive 
force  always  too  large,  no  matter  what  maximum  induction  is  used. 
Pigs.  16  and  17  show  similar  data  for  harder  materials.  Prom 
a  comparison  of  the  three  figures  it  is  evident  that  the  residual 
induction  as  obtained  on  the  Koepsel  apparatus  is  always  too 
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Flo.  x6. — Slunoing  curves  of  normal  indttcUon,  residual  induction,  and  coercive  f orce 
for  a  sample  of  tool  ^teel  as  obtained  by  the  author's  method  (solid  Une)  and  by  the 
Koepsel  method  (broken  Une) 

low  and  that  the  error  is  greater  with  material  having  the  higher 
inductions.  The  observed  coercive  force  which  gives  too  large 
a  value  has  an  increasing  error  as  the  coercive  force  increases. 

13.  THBORT  OF  HTSTBRBSIS  ERRORS 

The  residual  induction  as  measured  may  be  considered  as 
influenced  by  the  residual  magnetic  fluxes  in  the  bar,  yokes,  and 
air  gaps.     If  these  three  parts  of  the  magnetic  circuit  had  the 
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same  remanence  the  reading  of  the  instrument  which  measures 
the  field  in  the  air  gap  would  be  proportional  to  the  residual  induc- 
tion in  the  specimen.  However,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  air 
gaps  have  no  remanence,  while  that  of  the  yokes  may  be  greater 
or  less  than  that  of  the  test  specimen.  If  it  is  less  than  the  speci- 
men, it  is  obvious  that  the  mean  remanence  is  less  than  that  of 
the  specimen  alone.     If  the  yokes  are  of  hard  material  relative 


Fko.  17. — Showing  the  curves  of  normal  induction,  residual  induction,  and  coercive 
force  for  a  sample  of  unhardened-magnet  steel  as  obtained  by  the  author's  method  {solid 
line)  and  by  the  Koepsel  method  (brohen  tine).    The  short  segments  Q  represent  similar 
data  on  the  same  material  after  it  has  been  hardened 

to  the  specimen,  they  may  compensate  for  the  lack  of  remanence. 
of  the  air  gap  and  we  find  the  remanence  indicated  by  the  moving 
coil  equal  to  that  of  the  specimen  or  even  greater  than  it. 

The  magnetomotive  force  which  is  the  source  of  the  coercive 
force  is  concentrated  over  the  specimen  itself,  while  the  condition 
of  no  flux  in  the  magnetic  circuit  is  determined  at  a  point  some- 
what removed  from  the  specimen.     The  moving  coil  is  in  a  field 
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due  to  the  induction  in  the  yokes.  After  the  whole  magnetic 
circuit  has  been  magnetized  to  a  degree  represented  by  the  tip 
of  a  given  hysteresis  loop  of  the  specimen  and  a  reversed  magnet- 
izing force  applied  until  there  is  no  induction  in  the  test  specimen, 
we  still  have  a  residual  induction  in  the  yokes.  This  residual 
induction  of  the  yokes  indicates  an  incomplete  demagnetization 
of  the  system,  as  shown  by  the  pointer  attached  to  the  moving 
coil.  To  bring  this  pointer  to  zero  it  is  necessary  to  magnetize 
the  test  specimen  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  magnetic  field 
then  due  to  the  induction  in  the  specimen,  acts  on  the  yokes  and 
demagnetizes  them.  In  this  condition  the  instrument  reads  zero 
induction,  but  the  test  bar  is  magnetized  in  the  reverse  direction 
under  a  magnetizing  force  greater  than  the  true  coercive  force. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  error  in  coercive  force  is  complicated 
somewhat  by  the  influence  which  the  magnetizing  solenoid  and 
the  compensating  coil  exert  on  the  yokes. 

14.  CONCLUSION 

The  Koepsel  penneameter  has  several  valuable  characteristics. 
It  gives  direct  readings  of  the  magnetizing  force  and  the  magnetic 
induction,  both  for  normal  induction  and  for  hysteresis  data.  It 
is  easy  of  manipulation  and  does  not  require  greater  care  than  the 
usual  deflection  instnunents.  It  repeats  its  readings  as  con- 
sistently as  could  be  desired.  The  readings  may  be  very  useful 
in  indicating  relative  values  of  different  materials  or  the  degree 
of  nontmiformity  of  similar  materials.  The  fact  that  the 
observed  values  of  the  magnetizing  force  may  differ  by  as  much  as 
100  per  cent  from  the  true  values  does  not  destroy  the  value  of 
this  instrument  for  ptuposes  of  comparison. 

Prom  the  experimental  consideration  of  the  different  factors 
which  may  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  readings  the  following 
detailed  conclusions  were  drawn : 

1 .  Readings  on  the  two  sides  of  the  zero  of  the  instrument  may 
differ  considerably,  but  the  mean  of  the  two  values  thus  obtained 
shows  satisfactory  consistency  on  repetition. 

2.  Shearing  curves  for  different  grades  of  material  show  that 
the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  observed  magnetizing  force  is 
not  constant  for  a  given  induction,  but  depends  upon  the  nattn-e 
of  the  test  specimen.    This  correction  is  usually  subtractive  for 
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points  below  the  knee  of  the  induction  curve  and  additive  for 
points  above  the  knee. 

3.  An  increase  in  the  cross  section  of  the  test  specimen  tends 
to  increase  the  observed  values  of  the  magnetizing  force  for  points 
below  the  knee  of  the  induction  curve,  and  to  decrease  the  observed 
values  for  points  above  the  knee. 

4.  The  length  of  the  specimen  projecting  beyond  the  yokes 
produces  no  noticeable  effect  for  points  below  the  knee  of  the 
induction  curve.  For  points  above  the  knee  the  projecting  ends 
increase  the  observed  value  of  the  magnetizing  force. 

5.  If  the  bushings  are  not  pushed  all  the  way  into  their  proper 
position,  a  higher  apparent  value  of  the  magnetizing  force  is 
observed,  due  to  the  increased  length  of  the  portion  of  the  bar 
imder  test. 

.  6.  Hysteresis  loops  obtained  by  the  Koepsel  permeameter 
always  show  a  low  observed  residual  induction  and  a  high  ob- 
served coercive  force. 

7.  A  theoretical  and  experimental  study  of  the  distribution 
of  the  magnetic  fluxes  through  different  parts  of  the  magnetic 
circuit  shows  that  shearing  curves  of  the  form  observed  are  to  be 
expected. 

If  the  apparatus  is  to  be  used  for  the  determination  of  the  abso- 
lute values  of  the  magnetic  quantities,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  a 
correction  to  the  readings.  Since  the  apparatus  gives  consistent 
results  on  repetition,  the  whole  error  may  be  charged  to  errors 
in  the  correction  or  shearing  curve.  As  this  shearing  curve 
Varies  with  the  dimensions  and  quality  of  the  specimen,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  shearing  curves  be  prepared  for  each  size  and  quality  of 
specimen  to  be"  tested.  With  extreme  care  and  the  use  of  proper 
shearing  curves,  the  apparatus  is  capable  of  giving  quantitive 
results  within  5  per  cent  of  the  true  value  of  the  magnetizing 
force  for  a  given  induction. 

Uncorrected  hysteresis  data  for  hard  steels  show  values  of 
the  residual  induction  that  are  too  small;  the  error  may  be  as 
great  as  10  per  cent.  Values  obtained  of  the  coercive  force  are 
systematically  too  large ;  the  error  may  be  as  much  as  40  per  cent. 

Washington,  August  i,  1914. 
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L  nrntoBUCTiON 

The  linear  thermopile,  consistiiig  of  bismuth  and  silver  wires, 
with  rectangular  receivers  attached  to  the  junctures  of  these  two 
metals  was  constructed  about  three  years  ago.' 

Its  novelty  consists  in  a  series  of  overlapping  receivers,  forming 
a  continuous  surface  which  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  good  bo- 
lometer, with  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  that  well-known  instru- 
ment. At  first  the  wide  application  of  this  device  could  not  be 
foreseen.  In  fact,  the  first  instrument  was  constructed  in  part  to 
refute  the  prediction  that  such  a  design  (proposed  about  a  year 
earlier)  was  doomed  to  failure  because  of  lack  of  insulation.  As 
an  illustration  of  some  of  the  contradictions  in  mechanical  con- 
struction it  is  relevant  to  say  that  there  is  no  difiSculty  in  obtaining 
good  insulation,  and  that  one  is  chiefly  concerned  in  obtaining 
good  metallic  contact  of  the  fine  wires  used  in  this  device. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  illustrate  various  modifica- 
tions and  uses  to  which  this  instrument  has  been  adapted,  and  to 
indicate  further  applications. 

The  wide  range  of  usefulness  of  this  radiometer  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  its  heat  capacity  is  sufficiently  low  so  that  it  attains  a 
maximum  temperature  in  less  than  four  seconds  (and  92  per  cent 
of  its  maximum  in  two  seconds) ;  and  yet  the  receiver  is  sufficiently 
massive  so  that  it  may  be  operated  in  the  open  without  being 
disturbed  by  the  cooling  effect  of  air  currents.  No  doubt  the 
thinnest  bolometer  material  would  be  more  sensitive  than  the 
thermopile,  when  used  in  a  high  vacuum,  but  in  that  case  the  gen- 
eral applicability  of  these  two  types  of  instruments  is  not  being 
considered. 

The  general  utility  of  the  thermopile  as  a  radiometer  will  be 
apparent  from  the  various  modifications  which  will  be  described 
presently.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  note  briefly  that  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  effect  of  radiant  energy  upon  matter,  and  in  passing 
through  matter,  and  the  investigation  of  the  laws  governing  the 
passing  of  energy  by  radiation  from  matter,  occupies  the  attention 
of  many  of  the  foremost  experimenters.  The  visible  and  ultra- 
violet radiations  are  being  used  as  stimuli  by  chemists  for  pro- 
ducing photochemical  reactions,  by  biologists  and  physiologists 

>  This  Bulled]].  •,  p.  7;  191*. 
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in  their  investigations  of  the  effect  of  radiant  energy  upon  lower 
organisms,  by  psychologists  in  their  studies  of  the  effect  of  light 
upon  the  eye,  and  by  physicists  in  their  investigations  of  photo- 
electric and  other  phenomena.  In  all  such  investigations  it  is 
desirable  to  know  the  energy  value  (mechanical  equivalent)  of  the 
different  radiations  (wave  lengths)  used  as  stimuli.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  radiometer  which  functions  inde- 
pendently of  the  frequency  of  the  stimulus.  Many  of  the  afore- 
mentioned groups  of  investigators  lack  experience  in  operating 
a  bolometer  and  have  not  the  time  available  to  acquire  such  ex- 
perience even  if  their  laboratories  are  fortunately  so  situated  as  to 
permit  of  the  use  of  a  bolometer.  It  is  with  the  needs  chiefly  of 
this  type  of  investigators  in  mind,  that  the  various  thermopile 
experiments  herein  described  have  been  made. 

As  mentioned  in  the  first  paper '  the  selection  of  silver  to  com- 
plete the  element  with  bismuth  was  because  of  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  cleaned  (in  order  to  obtain  complete  contact  in  soldering 
the  metals)  and  axmealed,  which  are  the  prime  requisites  in  con- 
struction. It  will  be  shown  presently  that  neatness  of  construc- 
tion is  of  more  importance  than  a  high  thermal  emf  in  order  to 
produce  a  thermopile  having  a  high  radiation  sensitivity. 

The  present  form  of  bismuth-silver  thermopile  is  the  result 
of  experiments  upon  materials  that  are  sufficiently  strong  so  as  to 
withstand  rough  usage.  In  addition  to  this  feature,  it  has  a  high 
sensitivity  and  a  quick  action.  It  is  the  outcome  of  an  attempt 
to  produce  a  receiver,  having  a  completely  opaque  surface  (i.  e.,  no 
open  spaces  in  it),  which  may  be  calibrated  and  used  (in  air)  in 
making  absolute  measurements  of  radiant  energy. 

n.  THEORBTICAL  DEDUCTIONS  OF  EFFICIBNCT  OF  THSRMOPILBS 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  replacing 
the  dynamo  by  a  thermoelectric  generator,  Rayleigh'  has  dis- 
cussed the  thermodynamic  efficiency  of  the  thermopile.  In  his 
computations  only  the  specific  resistances  and  the  thermal  con- 
ductivities of  the  materials  were  considered,  the  loss  by  radiation 
being  negligible.  He  showed  that  the  useful  work  done  externally 
attains  a  maximtun  when  the  external  resistance  equals  the  inter- 

*This  Bulletin.  9,  p.  7;  syia.  >  Rayleifh:  Phil.  If  as-  (5).  M,  p.  361;  18S5. 
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nal  resistance.  He  compared  the  mathematical  expression  for  the 
external  work  with  the  energy  dissipated  by  heat  conduction  in 
the  elements.  The  ratio  of  these  two  quantities  is  the  eflBiciency. 
He  found  that  the  efficiency  of  the  thermopile  does  not  depend 
upon  the  absolute  dimensions  (cross  sections)  of  the  elements,  or 
of  their  thermal  and  electrical  resistances,  but  only  upon  the 
ratios  of  these  quantities.  The  eflSciency  of  the  thermopile  is 
independent  of  the  number  and  l^gths  of  the  elements,  and  of 
the  temperature  difference  of  the  jtmctions;  it  is  dependent  only 
upon  the  thermoelectric  power  of  the  single  elements.  The  con- 
clusion arrived  at  was  that  a  thermopile  would  be  far  less  eflS- 
cient  than  a  dynamo  and  steam  engine.  Kollert^  also  found 
that  the  eflSciency  of  the  thermoelectric  generator  does  not  depend 
upon  the  number  or  dimensions  of  the  elements.  In  the  genera- 
tors tested  by  him  the  source  of  heat  was  a  series  of  bunsen  burn- 
ers. He  foimd  the  efficiency  of  the  various  types  of  thermo- 
electric generators. to  be  from  5  to  12  per  cent. 

Hoffmann  *  investigated  experimentally  the  effect  of  the  loss  of 
heat  by  radiation  and  by  conduction  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
thermopile.  He  arrived  at  practically  the  same  conclusions  as  did 
his  predecessors. 

An  important  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  efficiency  of 
thermopiles  is  by  Altenkirch."  He  neglects  the  Thomson  effect 
for  small  temperature  differences  and  sets  the  thermal  emf  pro- 
portional to  the  temperature  difference.  He  foimd  that  (i)  the 
efficiency  is  independent  of  the  number  of  junctions,  (2)  the  most 
favorable  conditions  are  obtained  when  the  ratio  of  the  electrical 
resistance  to  the  heat  conductivity  is  the  same  in  both  wires,  (3) 
for  small  emfs  the  electrical  energy  developed  increases  as  the 
square  of  the  emf,  but  for  large  ^  emfs  the  Peltier  effect  must  be 
considered.  (4)  The  external  resistance  may  be  two  or  three 
times  the  internal  resistance  without  seriously  affecting  the  maxi- 
mtun  efficiency  of  the  thermopile.  The  last  deduction  is  of  inter- 
est in  view  of  the  generally  accepted  notion  that  it  is  very  essen- 

*  KoUert:  Elektro-Tteh.  Zs.,  11,  p.  333;  1890. 

*  Hoffmann:  Inaus.  Diss.  Rostock;  180B. 

*  Altenkircb:  Phys.  Zs.,  10,  p.  560;  1909. 

Y  It  'will  be  shown  on  a  subsequent  page  that  the  increase  in  radiation  sensitivit7  is  far  from  being  pro- 
portional to  the  increase  in  emf.  when  a  oomparisoo  is  made  ot  a  bismuth*stlver  and  a  bismuth-iron  ther- 
mopile. 
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tial  to  have  an  exact  equality  of  internal  and  external  resistance. 
He  gives  a  series  of  curves  showing  the  efficiency  of  the  thermopile 
for  different  values  of  thermoelectric  power,  and  for  different 
values  of  external  resistance.  These  efficiency  curves  are  very 
flat  at  the  maximum  and  they  are  far  less  synunetrical  than  the 
herein-described  observations,  which  show  that  the  radiation  sen- 
sitivity of  the  thermopile  is  the  same  when  the  (external)  galva- 
nometer resistance  is  one-half,  or  twice  the  resistance  of  the  ther- 
mopile. 

The  aforementioned  discussions  relate  to  thermopiles  which  are 
to  be  used  as  thermoelectric  generators  to  replace  the  d3mamo. 
The  most  recent  theoretical  contribution  on  the  construction  of 
thermopiles  for  measuring  radiant  energy,  and  relating  especially 
to  vacutun  thermopiles,  is  by  Johansen.'  His  assumptions  and 
conclusions  do  not  differ  radically  from  those  of  his  predecessors. 
His  deductions  are  that  (i)  the  galvanometer  resistance  should  be 
equal  to  the  resistance  of  the  thermoelements;  (2)  the  radii  of 
the  two  wires  of  the  thermoelement  should  be  so  chosen  that  the 
ratio  between  the  heat  conductivity  and  the  electrical  resistance 
is  the  same  in  both ;  (3)  the  heat  loss  by  conduction  through  the 
wires  must  equal  the  heat  loss  by  radiation  from  the  jtmctions 
(a  question  that  can  be  answered  only  by  direct  experiment  with 
the  material  to  be  used) ;  and  (4)  the  radiation  sensitivity  is  pro- 
portional to  the  square  root  of  the  exposed  surface.  In  his 
experimental  instrument,  the  "cold"  (imexposed)  jimctions  are 
joined  directly  to  the  binding  posts.  This  is  likely  to  cause  a 
"  drift "  of  the  zero  reading  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  air  is  warmed 
by  the  incident  radiation  and  the  '*  cold  "  junction  can  not  quickly 
asstune  the  temperature  of  the  sturoimding  air.  In  a  subsequent 
paper '  he  recognizes  this  defect,  and  gives  a  symmetrical  design 
with  circular  receivers  as  obtained  in  the  Rubens  thermopile. 

He  makes  fiulher  computations  showing  that  in  the  unsytn- 
metrical  type  of  thermopile  the  radiation  sensitivity  is  V^  times 
that  of  the  S3rmmetrical  design.  In  other  words,  his  imsymmetrical 
design  should  be  about  40  per  cent  more  sensitive  than  the  Rubens 
thermopile  and  the  herein-described  thermopiles. 

*  Johansen:  Ann.  der  Phys.  (4),  SS»  p.  5x7;  s9>o.  *  Johansen:  Phys.  Zs.,  14,  p.  998;  i9i.t. 
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Johansen  states  that  using  an  iron-constantan  element  the 
Peltier  effect  decreases  the  deflections  by  yi  per  cent  and  is  of  no 
consequence  so  long  as  the  same  resistance  is  in  the  circuit.  In 
an  iron-bismuth  element  the  Peltier  effect  is  four  times  as  large, 
i.  e.,  one  can  observe  with  an  accuracy  of  i  per  cent  when  the 
external  resistance  is  varied.  This  estimate  is  in  agreement  with 
previous  computations  ^^  which  indicated  a  correction  of  about 
I  part  in  300  for  iron-constantan.  On  the  same  basis  of  com- 
putation an  error  of  about  i  part  in  150  would  result  in  the  gal- 
vanometer deflections  when  using  bismuth  and  silver  for  the 
thermal  element.  However,  the  amount  of  current  flowing  may 
be  controlled  by  placing  sufficient  resistance  in  series  to  reduce  all 
the  galvanometer  deflections  to  the  same  value.  In  this  manner 
the  Peltier  effect' will  be  the  same  for  all  intensities  of  the  incoming 
radiation.  By  using  a  rotating  sector  to  reduce  the  intensities  of 
the  radiations  so  as  to  produce  approximately  the  same  deflections, 
the  relative  values  of  the  radiations  will  not  be  in  error. 

m.  MBTHOD  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

The  method  of  construction  of  the  thermoelements  remain 
practically  the  same  as  previously  described."  Silver  wire  is 
used  with  the  bismuth  because  of  its  low  resistance  and  because 
it  is  easily  cleaned  and  annealed  by  heating  it  on  a  thin  metal  plate 
in  a  bunsen  flame.  Its  weak  point  (which  seems  to  be  a  common 
property  of  fine  wu-es,  e.  g.,  Cu,  Cd,  etc.)  is  deterioration  by  the 
action  of  sulphides  in  the  air.  It  is  therefore  given  a  thin  coat  of 
shellac,  after  moimting  the  elements  and  determining  their  resist- 
ance. The  shellac  becomes  thoroughly  baked  upon  the  silver 
wires  during  the  process  of  smoking  the  receivers  over  a  sperm 
candle.  This  shellac  does  not  affect,  by  a  measurable  amount, 
the  sensitivity  or  heat  capacity  (hence  quickness  of  action)  of  the 
thermopile.  This  was  amply  demonstrated  by  testing  the  sensi- 
tivity of  a  thermopile  before  and  after  shellacking  the  wires. 
Several  thermopiles  were  constructed  of  bismuth  and  copper 
wires.  The  main  obstacle  experienced  in  construction  was  the 
difficulty  in  soldering  the  copper  wires  in  case  they  became  tar- 

**  This  BulleCis,  4,  p.  409;  1907.       "  This  Bullrtin.  9,  p.  7.  X9X2:  J-  Pfanklin  Inst.,  17<.  p.  559.  i9"* 
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nished.    The  sensitivity  was  as  high  as  that  of  the  bismuth-silver 
thermopile. 

The  method  of  join£ag  the  bismuth  and  the  silver  wires  by  means 
of  the  V-shaped,  electrically  heated,  nichrome  wire  is  continued 
as  described  in  the  previous  paper.  No  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  handling  silver  or  copper  after  annealing.  The  best  results  are 
obtained  by  attaching  a  bead  of  tin  about  0.05  mm  diameter  on 
the  end  of  the  silver  (or  copper)  wire.  The  simplest  procedure  is 
to  cut  the  wires  the  proper  length  (Bi,  3.5  mm;  Ag,  10  to  12  mm). 
All  the  subsequent  operations  are  performed  upon  a  pad  of 
clean  white  paper.  A  reading  glass  is  used  to  magnify  the 
objects.  First  the  beads  of  tin  are  attached  to  the  silver  wires 
and  trimmed  to  the  proper  size.  The  silver  wire  is  then  held 
secure  by  covering  nearly  the  whole  length  of  it  with  a  small  metal 
weight  (say,  a  block  of  brass  4  by  5  by  15  mm),  the  bead  of  tin 
protruding.  By  means  of  a  light,  flexible,  fine-pointed  tweezers 
one  end  of  the  short  bismuth  wire  is  held  in  contact  with  the  bead 
of  tin  and  the  two  are  melted  together  by  touching  the  silver  wire, 
close  to  the  bead,  with  the  nichrome  heater.  This  silver  wire, 
with  the  bismuth  wire  attached  thereto,  is  then  seized  with  the 
tweezers  and  the  free  end  of  the  bismuth  wire  is  melted  to  another 
silver  wire.  An  appreciable  tensile  stress  is  then  applied  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  jtmcture  is  strong.  The  actual  amount  of  ten- 
sion is  learned  by  experience;  usually  the  juncture,  which  is  an 
alloy  of  bismuth  and  tin,  is  stronger  than  the  bismuth  wire. 
These  elements  are  then  held  secure  by  means  of  the  brass  weight 
already  mentioned.  The  rectangular  receiver  is  pushed  under  the 
juncture  and  is  melted  thereto  by  touching  it  lightly  with  the 
nichrome  heater.  These  tin  receivers  are  best  handled  by  means 
of  wooden  toothpicks  which  are  cut  flat  and  pliable  at  one  end, 
and  moistened  to  hold  the  metal  plate  in  transferring  it.  A  speck 
of  rosin  placed  on  the  receiver  causes  the  bismuth  to  fuse  to  the 
tin  over  the  greater  part  of  its  length.  This  warms  the  wire  near 
the  juncture  thus  compensating  somewhat  for  the  heat  lost  by 
conduction  along  the  wire,  and  it  seems  to  increase  the  radiation 
sensitivity.  That  the  heat  loss  by  conduction  along  the  wire  is 
appreciable  is  shown  by  exposing  0.5  to  i  mm  length  of  the  bismuth 
wire  which  extends  beyond  the  edge  of  the  receiver.    Using  a 
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black  backgrotind  to  prevent  reflection  of  radiation  from  the  rear, 
upon  the  thermopile,  the  sensitivity  is  higher  than  when  only  the 
receiver  is  exposed.  This  demonstrates  also  that  the  bismujth 
wires  are  sufficiently  long  so  that  the  cold  junctions  are  not  appre- 
ciably heated  by  conduction  from  the  exposed  junctions.  When 
the  slit  is  considerably  narrower  than  the  receiver  the  sensitivity 
is  somewhat  reduced,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  receiver  is 
losing  heat  by  convection  and  by  radiation,  while  only  part  of 
the  receiver  is  receiving  heat.  Hence  it  is  desirable  to  design  the 
width  of  the  receiver  for  the  problem  under  investigation. 

In  the  first  thermopiles  constructed  the  entire  rear  surface  of 
the  receivers  was  given  a  thin  coating  of  shellac.  As  experience 
was  gained  it  was  found  that  putting  shellac  on  the  overlapping 
edge  of  the  receiver  was  sufficient  for  insulation.  After  mounting 
them,  the  central  line  of  receivers  was  caused  to  adhere  by  moisten- 
ing the  shellac  with  alcohol.  The  insulation  tests  were  made  before 
and  after  a  series  of  receivers  were  in  contact.  In  this  form  of 
linear  thermopile,  having  bismuth  wire  o.i  mm  diameter,  silver 
wire  0.036  mm  diameter,  and  receivers  of  tin  0.02  mm  in  thickness 
(this  sheet  tin  is  obtained  from  the  ordinary  "paper"  condensers 
used  in  telephone  service) ,  the  time  required  for  the  galvanometer 
to  register  a  maximum  deflection  was  about  twice  the  time  of 
single  swing  of  the  galvanometer,  i.  e.,  using  a  3-second  sii^le 
swing  on  open  circuit,  the  maximum  galvanometer  deflection  was 
attained  in  5.5  to  6  seconds  after  exposing  the  thermopile  to  radia- 
tion. 

As  shown  in  Figs,  i  and  3  the  ends  of  each  thermoelement  are 
soldered  to  small  (0.5  mm)  copper  binding  posts.  This  enables 
one  to  test  the  resistance  (0.41  to  0.45  ohms  for  bismuth  o.i  mm 
in  diameter)  of  each  thermoelement,  and  renders  it  convenient  to 
replace  defective  or  broken  elements. 

Receivers  with  thermal  elements  in  series-parallel. — ^As  the  con- 
struction of  thermopilcTs  progressed  it  was  found  that,  provided 
there  were  sufficient  thermoelements  per  unit  area  of  receiver  so 
that  there  was  no  lag  in  equalizing  the  temperature  over  the  whole 
absorbing  surface,  there  was  no  appreciable  gain  in  sensitivity  by 
increasing  the  number  of  thermoelements  within  a  given  area  of 
receiver.    This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  optimum  size 
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of  receiver  which  absorbs  at  a  sufficient  rate  to  compensate  for  the 
losses  by  radiation  from  the  surface  and  by  conduction  along  the 
wires.  Using  bismuth  wire  0.06  mm  diameter  there  is  but  little 
gain  in  pladi^  more  than  2  junctures  per  i  mm  length  of  receiver; 


Fig.  1. — Varunu  dtrignt  «f  thermopilu 
and  there  is  a  decided  loss  in  sensitivity  by  using  only  i  juncture 
per  1.2  mm  length.     On  the  other  hand,  using  bismuth  wire  0.1 
mm  in  diameter  there  was  no  gain  in  placing  more  than  2  junctures 
per  I  mm  length  of  receiver;  and  there  was  no  appreciable  loss  in 
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sensitivity  by  having  as  few  as  i  juncture  per  1.5  mm  length  of 
receiver.  The  next  step  was  to  further  shorten  the  time  to  attain 
a  maximum  deflection  and  to  reduce  the  internal  resistance.  By 
attaching  two  thermoelements  to  one  receiver  as  shown  in  Pig. 
lA,  and  in  illustration  No.  i  of  Fig.  3,  the  number  of  overlapping 
receivers  is  reduced  by  one-half.  This  reduces  the  superfluous 
metal  at  the  lap,  and  also  the  amotmt  of  insulation.  The  time 
required  to  attain  a  maximum  deflection  was  reduced  from  2  to 
1 .3  times  that  of  the  single  swing  of  the  galvanometer. 

The  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  shellac  used  for  insulation  is 
applied  to  the  overlapping  edge  with  a  fine-pointed  toothpick. 
It  is  also  applied  to  the  silver  wire  on  the  receiver,  and  after  mount- 
ing, the  whole  silver  wire  is  covered  with  shellac.  The  front  side 
is  given  a  thin  coat  of  a  mixture  of  lampblack  and  platintun  black 
in  alcohol,  with  sufficient  tturpentine  to  make  it  adhesive.  The 
finest  grained  material  is  applied,  the  coarsest  material  having 
settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  container.  The  thickness  of  the  layer 
is  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  bright  metal  as  viewed  in  the  sim- 
light.  This  blackened  surface  is  then  smoked  over  a  sperm 
candle  as  previously  described.  Usually  the  shellac,  from  the 
insulating  joints,  melts  and  makes  a  smooth  black  surface.  The 
smoking  is  therefore  continued  tmtil  this  is  obliterated.  All  the 
soot  is  then  brushed  off  with  a  fine-haired  brush,  and  a  thin  coat 
of  soot  is  again  applied.  If  this  becomes  dusty,  it  is  brushed  off 
and  the  surface  is  resmoked.  The  paint  below  it,  of  coiu-se, 
remains  intact.  In  all  the  thermopiles  discussed  in  this  paper  the 
receiving  surfaces  were  smoked  in  the  manner  just  described,  the 
final  thin  coating  of  soot  being  deposited  from  a  rather  smoky, 
flame.  The  fine-grained  "hard"  bluish  smoke  from  the  flame  is 
not  used  because  it  is  grayish  and  has  a  higher  reflecting  power. 
The  radiation  sensitivity  is  surprisingly  constant  on  resmoking. 
The  smoke  is  produced  by  holding  a  sheet-iron  funnel  (about  10 
cm  long  and  5  cm  in  diameter  at  the  base  with  a  slit  2  by  10  mm  at 
the  top)  over  a  sperm  candle. 

By  joining  two  elements  in  series-parallel  the  internal  resistance 
is  reduced  to  one-fourth  that  which  would  obtain  in  thermopile 
having  all  the  elements  in  series.  The  emf  is  reduced  by  one-half, 
but,  as  will  be  shown  presently,  the  radiation  sensitivity  is  unaf- 
fected.    In  case  one  uses  a  potentiometer  or  a  moving  coil  gal- 
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vanometer,  it  is  of  course  desirable  to  use  a  great  many  elements 
in  series  in  order  to  attain  a  high  emf . 

In  the  series-parallel  form  of  thermopile  the  radiation  sensi- 
tivity was  increased  10  to  12  per  cent  over  the  average  sensitivity 
of  the  previous  design.  Using  a  galvanometer  single  swing  of  3 
seconds  the  maximum  deflection  is  attained  in  3.8  to  4  seconds 
and  92  to  95  per  cent  of  the  maximum  deflection  is  attained  in 
2  seconds.  The  zero  reading  is  very  constant  in  both  forms  of 
thermopiles.  Frequently  the  cause  of  zero  shift  is  to  be  located 
in  the  warming  of  the  jaws  of  the  slit  (or  of  the  window,  if  any 
be  used)  by  the  incident  radiation.  The  jaws  of  the  sUt  should 
therefore  be  of  metal  and  they  should  be  sufficiently  massive  to 
prevent  an  appreciable  rise  in  temperatture.  In  some  of  his  most 
sensitive  spectral  thermopiles  the  writer  .uses  a  double- walled  slit. 
The  outer  one  is  made  of  thin  sheet  copper  which  is  cut  to  fit  the 
curvature  of  the  spectral  lines. 

In  the  series-parallel  arrangement  the  two  elements  are  fused 
to  the  receiver  in  the  same  manner  as  was  described  for  attaching 
thfe  single  elements.  The  silver  wires  are  attached  to  the  copper 
posts  (previously  covered  with  solder)  by  means  of  Wood's  alloy, 
which  is  used  freely  to  coimect  the  four  posts  as  shown  in  Fig. 
I  A.  The  silver  wires  are  sufficiently  long  to  cross  the  four  posts. 
They  must  be  tmtarnished,  otherwise  the  Wood's  alloy  does  not 
make  good  contact  and  an  extra  resistance,  of  o.  i  ohm  or  greater, 
is  introduced. 

With  reference  to  the  reflecting  power  of  the  lampblack  paint 
and  the  superficial  layer  of  soot  it  may  be  added  that  such  a  sur- 
face is  nonselective  (i.  e.,  it  has  no  narrow  absorption  bands)  and 
practically  xmiformly  absorbing  throughout  the  spectriun."  In 
the  surface  thermopiles  previously  described  "  no  receivers  were 
attached  to  the  imexposed  jtmctions,  and  no  provision  was  made 
for  air  circulation  near  them.  In  Fig.  iG  is  shown  a  design  which 
embodies  these  improvements.  It  is  important  to  have  the  ex- 
posed and  the  tmexpected  jtmctions  symmetrical  in  size  and  in 
emissivity  so  that  they  will  come  to  the  temperatiu'e  of  the  sur- 
rotmding  air  (which  is  warmed  by  the  incident  radiation)  at  a 
imiform  rate  and  thus  avoid  drifting  of  the  zero  reading  of  the 
galvanometer. 

^  This  BttUctfai.  9,  p.  383;  29x3.  ^*  This  Bulletin.  9,  p.  7;  19x2. 
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IV.  EZFBRIMENTAL  TESTS  OF  RADUTION  SENSmVITT  OF  THERMO- 
PILES 

Under  this  heading  are  collected  the  most  important  and  the 
most  crucial  experimental  tests  relating  to  the  various  factors 
which  affect  the  sensitivity  of  thermopiles  which  were  fully 
completed,  moimted,  and  ready  for  use.  In  the  preceding  paper  ^^ 
some  of  the  tests  were  made  on  single  thermocouples  and  the 
results  attained  were  not  always  consistent  with  those  observed 
on  completed  instruments.  This  was  to  be  expected,  for  in 
assembling  the  single  thermocouples  into  a  complete  instrument, 
the  emissivity  was  changed. 

The  radiation  sensitivity  as  a  function  of  the  area  exposed. — In  the 
single  thermocouples  the  tests  showed  that  the  sensitivity  was  not 
proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  area  exposed  to  radiation, 
but  that  the  area  had  an  optimum  value  which  gave  a  considerably 
higher  sensitivity  than  required  by  the  square-root  law.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  highest  sensitivity  is  attained  by  building 
up  a  composite  receiver  of  elements  having  individual  receivers 
of  a  size  giving  the  optimum  sensitivity.  Just  how  much  greater 
this  sensitivity  will  be  than  that  attainable  by  using  a  less  favorable 
size  of  receiver  is  imdetermined.  From  the  data  previously  pub- 
lished the  expected  gain  may  amoimt  to  50  per  cent.  The  esti- 
mates of  increased  sensitivity  given  in  the  preliminary  publica- 
tions **  are  evidentiy  too  high.  It  was  there  stated  that  a  receiver 
4  mm  in  length  buUt  up  of  4  individual  receivers,  i  by  i  mm  in 
area,  would  be  twice  as  sensitive  as  a  single  receiver  4  by  i  mm  in 
area.  The  sensitivity  of  a  receiver  composed  of  4  parts,  i  by  i  mm 
in  area,  is  not  foiu-  times  that  of  one  of  its  components,  i  by  i  mm 
in  area.  It  is  only  twice  (square  root  of  the  total  area  exposed) 
that  of  the  unit  area,  as  is  well  illustrated  on  a  subsequent  page 
(see  Fig.  6).  In  the  case  of  the  single  receiver  4  mm  in  length, 
as  compared  with  the  composite  receiver  of  4  elements  i  mm 
in  length,  the  gain  in  sensitivity  in  the  latter  is  the  part  con- 
tributed by  the  small  receivers  being  of  a  size  which  gives  an 
optimtun  sensitivity  as  compared  with  the  4  mm  length  which 
falls  below  the  square-root  law  in  sensitivity.     This  optimum  size 

^  This  Bulletin,  9,  p.  7,  X9za;  Phys.  Zs,  Zdt.,  14,  p.  683, 1913. 

^  J.  Pranklin  Tnst..  175,  p.  497,  19x3 ;  Zs.  InstrumentenkOndc,  S4,  p.  14,  19x4 
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of  receiver  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  minimum  area  of  receiver  is 
required  which  absorbs  radiant  energy  at  a  sufficiently  rapid 
rate  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  heat  by  conduction  along  the 
wires.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  receiver  is  large  the  loss  by 
radiation  from  the  receiver  is  more  important  than  that  of  con- 
duction along  the  wire  (and  there  is  also  a  lag  in  attaining  thermal 
equilibrium  in  the  receiver)  owing  to  the  lag  in  heat  conduction 
from  the  remote  edges  which  are  at  the  highest  temperatiu-e. 
Using  bismuth  wire  o.i  mm  in  diameter  the  minimum  area  of  the 
receiver  giving  the  highest  sensitivity  is  of  the  order  of  i  mm*. 

In  the  thermopiles  first  constructed  i  thermoelement  was 
placed  per  i  mm  length  of  the  completed  receiver.  This  number 
was  increased  to  2  elements  (several  thermopiles  "  had  22  elements 
in  10  mm  length  of  completed  receiver),  and  while  fortunately 
the  sensitivity  was  not  decreased,  it  was  usually  not  very  markedly 
increased  (owing  to  the  extra  insulation  and  heat  capacity)  as 
compared  with  the  thermopile  having  a  smaller  number  of  ele- 
ments. On  the  other  hand  it  was  found  that  when  there  was  but 
one  element  per  1.5  mm  length  of  the  finished  receiver,  the  time 
for  attaining  a  maximum  deflection  was  increased  owing  to  the 
slowness  of  heat  conduction  from  the  extreme  edge  and  the  con- 
sequent delay  in  attaining  temperatiu^  equilibrium  in  the  receiver. 
In  the  thermopiles  constructed  of  bismuth  wire  o.  i  mm  in  diameter 
and  silver  wire  0.036  mm  in  diameter  it  was  found  that  the 
the  radiation  sensitivity  was  practically  the  same  for  one  ther- 
moelement per  0.8  to  1.2  mm  length  of  the  completed  receiver. 
The  usual  width  of  the  individual  receivers  was  1.5  to  1.8  mm 
and  the  length  was  i.o  to  i.i  mm.  In  thermopiles  constructed 
of  bismuth  wire  0.06  mm  and  silver  wire  0.03  mm  in  diameter, 
this  tolerance  was  not  so  large,  the  best  length  of  the  individual 
receiver  being  of  the  order  of  0.5  mm  to  0.8  mm.  In  the  thermo- 
piles having  all  the  elements  in  series  the  time  required  for  attain- 
ing a  maximum  deflection  was  about  twice  the  time  of  single  swing 
of  the  galvanometer.  This  was  foimd  true  for  a  galvanometer 
swing  of  2.5  to  5  seconds.  In  the  new  design  Fig.  lA,  in  which 
two  elements  are  joined  in  series-parallel,  less  shellac  is  required 

i<  tfdB  Balletin,  9,  p.  383, 19x3.    This  thennopile  No.  6,  having  a  resistance  of  10.8  ohms,  had  a  receiving 
siniaoe  5  mm  wide,  no  receivers  were  used  on  the  unexposed  junctions. 
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for  insulation,  there  is  less  inactive  metal  in  the  lapping  of  the 
adjacent  receivers,  and  the  time  required  to  attain  a  maYimiim 
deflection  is  reduced  to  less  than  four-thirds  the  time  of  single 
swing  of  the  galvanometer.  The  receivers  are  1.5  to  1.8  mm 
wide  and  2.2  mm  long;  and  the  radiation  sensitivity  is  the  highest 
yet  atteined. 

The  radiation  sensitivity  as  a  function  of  thermal  conductivity 
and  of  emissiviiy. — It  is  of  interest  to  dte  the  behavior  of  several 
thermopiles  to  illustrate  the  marked  effect  in  sensitivity  that  may 
be  experienced  by  deviating  from  the  general  method  of  con- 
struction. For  example,  the  central  line  of  receivers  of  one 
thermopile  (No.  10;  22  junctions  of  bismuth  wire  0.06  mm  and 
silver  wire  0.03  mm;  resistance  22  ohms;  receivers  0.9  by  1.5; 
area  exposed  1.5  by  10  mm)  was  given  an  additional  coating  of 
shellac  to  cause  the  individual  receivers  to  adhere,  instead  of 
resorting  to  the  usual  method  of  moistening  the  insulating  layer 
of  shellac  with  alcohol.  The  instrument  was  slow  in  response 
to  a  radiation  stimulus,  and  it  was  insensitive.  This  extra  shellac 
was  then  removed  (by  means  of  blotting  paper  wet  with  alcohol) 
and  on  resmoking  it  the  radiation  sensitivity  was  increased  by 
48  to  50  per  cent.  It  was  then  as  quick  acting  as  the  best  series- 
parallel  thermopiles  of  later  construction,  and  it  is  the  most 
sensitive  of  all  tlie  thermopiles  constructed  of  bismuth  and  silver. 

Another  example,  which  best  illustrates  the  effect  of  emissivity 
upon  sensitivity,  is  a  thermopile  (No.  21),  constructed  of  o.i  mm 
wire  pressed  flat  to  reduce  thermal  conductivity  to  the  cold  junc- 
tion. It  consisted  of  28  jtmctions  in  a  receiver  having  a  length 
of  14.5  mm  (width  or  receiver  2  mm;  resistance  13.5  ohms).  A 
test  on  a  single  junction  of  flat  bismuth  wire  agaiost  a  junction 
of  the  round  wire  (to  which  was  attached  a  tin  receiver)  indicated 
a  higher  sensitivity  for  the  flat  wire.  In  the  completed  thermopile, 
however,  the  radiation  sensitivity  was  25  to  30  per  cent  less  than 
the  average  sensitivity  of  a  ntmiber  of  thermopiles  constructed 
of  the  rotmd  wire,  all  of  which  thermopiles  had  closely  (2  to  3 
per  cent)  the  same  sensitivity.  A  test  of  the  insulation  showed 
that  the  individual  receivers  were  in  normal  condition.  Resmok- 
ing the  surface  did  not  change  the  sensitivity  in  a  marked  degree, 
and  it  was  concluded  that  this  lowering  of  the  sensitivity  was 
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owing  to  the  increased  emissivity  of  the  flat  wires  which  presented 
an  additional  surface  for  radiation.  This  could  be  avoided  to 
some  extent  by  using  fewer  elements.  This  thermopile  was 
unusually  quick  in  its  action,  owing  no  doubt  to  reduction  of 
thermal  conduction  along  the  wires.  Thermopiles  constructed  of 
bismuth  wires  0.15  mm  in  diameter,  which  were  pressed  flat, 
were  found  to  be  very  fragile,  and  hence  this  mode  of  construc- 
tion is  not  to  be  recommended. 

A  test  was  made  of  the  radiation  sensitivity  of  an  element  in 
which  the  receiver  was  a  flat  piece  of  bismuth.  For  this  purpose 
one  end  of  a  bismuth  wire  0.15  mm  in  diameter  was  pressed  flat, 
as  shown  in  Pig.  iH,  and  the  silver  wire  was  attached  to  it  with 
Wood's  alloy.  To  the  other  end  of  the  wire  (which  was  round) 
the  silver  wire  and  the  tin  receiver  were  attached  in  the  usual 
manner.  An  area  of  the  flattened  bismuth,  the  size  of  the  tin 
receiver  was  painted  black.  Assuming  equality  of  the  exposed 
areas,  the  receiver  of  flattened  bismuth  wire  was  1 5  per  cent  more 
sensitive  than  the  junction  of  round  wire  having  the  tin  receiver; 
but  it  was  defective  in  that  it  lagged  in  attaining  temperature 
equilibrium  when  exposed  to  radiation. 

Relaiion  between  external  and  internal  resistance  of  a  thermopile. — 
In  a  previous  paper  ^^  it  was  found  when  the  three  units  of  a  large 
surface  thermopile  were  connected  in  series,  thus  producing  an 
internal  resistance  which  was  about  6.4  times  the  external  (gal- 
vanometer) resistance,  that  the  radiation  sensitivity  was  only 
about  two-thirds  (value  plotted  as  a  triangle,  A,  in  Fig.  2)  that 
of  the  thermopile  having  the  units  joined  in  parallel,  when  the 
resistance  was  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  galvanometer. 

In  the  recent  experiments  the  external  resistance  was  greater 
than  the  internal  (thermopile)  resistance.  The  data  obtained  in 
these  experiments  relate  to  3  thermopiles  and  2  galvanometers. 
Their  importance  will  be  evident  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  first 
^)ecifications  of  intending  purchasers  is  that  the  resistances  of  the 
thermopile  and  the  galvanometer  must  be  equal.  The  most 
important  tests  of  the  sensitivity  of  a  thermopile  as  a  ftmction  of 
the  external  (galvanometer)  resistance  was  made  on  the  large 
thermopile  shown  in  illustration  No.  2  of  Fig.  3.     Its  battered 

>'  Tfais  Bttlletin.  t,  p.  7:  19x2. 
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condition  is  owing  to  the  hard  usage  given  it  as  described  below. 
This  thermopile,  No.  26,  was  constructed  of  bismuth  wire  o.i  mm 
in  diameter  (length  5  mm)  and  silver  wire  0.038  mm  in  diameter. 
The  individual  receivers  of  ptu^e  tin  were  3  by  i  .5  by  0.02  mm,  the 
central  receiver  being  3  by  23.6  mm.  There  were  18  jtmctions, 
the  total  resistance  being  13.95  ohms.  Two  additional  lead- 
wires  were  soldered  to  the  thermopile;  at  the  fourth  and  tenth 
junction.  In  this  manner  it  was  possible  to  study  the  behavior  of 
4,  6,  8,  10,  or  18  elements;  having  resistances  (approximate)  of 
3.1,  4.85,  6.15,  7.85,  and  13.95  ohms  respectively.  This  thermo- 
pile was  constructed  for  the  ''absolute  radiometer'*  (see  VIII) 
described  on  a  subsequent  page.  It  was  discarded  for  that  par- 
ticular work  because  it  had  a  slight  shift  of  the  zero  reading 
("creeping")  after  exposing  it  to  radiation  and  because  it  was 
not  as  quick  acting  as  was  desired  for  absolute  measurements. 
The  slowness  of  response  seemed  to  be  due  to  the  large  receivers 
which,  owing  to  the  slowness  of  heat  conduction  from  their  ex- 
treme edges,  lagged  in  attaining  thermal  equilibrium.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  interfere  in  making  the  following  tests. 

The  galvanometer  which  was  used  in  these  tests  consisted  of 
fotu-  26-ohm  coils  mounted  in  Swedish  iron  shields^'  as  described 
in  Note  II.  When  the  four  coils  were  joined  in  series-parallel 
(26  ohms)  the  current  sensitivity  was  twice  that  of  the  four  coils  in 
parallel  (6.5  ohms).  When  all  four  coUs  were  joined  in  series 
(104  ohms)  the  current  sensitivity  was  not  quite  (about  i  per 
cent  less  than)  four  times  that  of  the  four  coils  in  parallel  (6.5 
ohms) ;  the  complete  period  in  all  cases  being  the  same,  viz,  four 
seconds. 

Since  the  efficiency  of  the  galvanometer  is  not  under  considera- 
tion we  need  not  give  it  further  discussion.  The  test  is  for  condi- 
tions such  as  would  be  experienced  in  the  average  laboratory.  It 
is  assumed  tentatively  that  the  best  conditions  obtain  when  the 
external  and  the  internal  (thermopile)  resistances  are  equal. 
The  galvanometer  period  was  kept  constant,  and  the  thermopile 
was  exposed  to  a  standard  of  radiation,^'  consisting  of  a  seasoned 
incandescent  lamp  operated  at  a  constant  temperattu-e.  In  estab- 
lishing this  radiation  standard  it  was  found  that  the  sensitivity  of 

"  This  Bulletin.  9,  p.  7:  19x2.         ^*  This  Bulletin,  lit  1914;  J.  Franklin  Inst.,  179t  p.  919. 1913. 
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the  thermopile  was  independent  of  the  energy  absorbed  by  the 
receiver.  This  test  was  applied  by  exposing  the  thermopile  to  a 
black  body  heated  from  600  to  iioo®  C,  and  the  galvanometer 
deflections  were  f otmd  to  be  proportional  to  the  energy  falling 
upon  the  receiver. 

Using  a  thcgrmopile  (No.  25)  having  a  resistance  of  11.3  ohms, 
the  same  galvanometer  deflection  was  observed  when  the  galvanom- 
eter resistance  was  26  ohms  as  when  it  was  6.5  ohms.  In  other 
words,  the  radiation  sensitivity  was  the  same  when  the  external 
resistance  was  one-half  and  when  it  was  twice  the  resistance  of  the 
thermopile.  Exactly  similar  results  were  obtained  with  a  thermo- 
pile (No.  23)  having  a  resistance  of  9.4  ohms  when  used  with  a 
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four-coil  galvanometer  having  a  resistance  of  5.3  ohms  (coils  all  in 
parallel)  and  21  ohms  (coils  in  series-parallel). 

Using  9  jtmctions  of  the  thermopile  (No.  26)  just  described 
having  6.9  ohms  (and  a  galvanometer  resistance  of  26  ohms),  the 
radiation  sensitivity  (galvanometer  deflection)  was  about  17  per 
cent  less  than  that  observed  with  a  galvanometer  resistance  of 
6.5  ohms.  This  test  was  repeated  using  8  junctions  of  this  thermo- 
pile giving  a  resistance  of  6.2  ohms.  The  results  are  given  in 
Fig.  2.  Curve  B  gives  the  galvanometer  deflections  (ordinates) 
and  the  external  resistance.  Curve  A  gives  the  loss  in  sensitivity 
("the  efficiency")  in  per  cent  when  the  external  resistance  (the 
abscissae)  is  x-times  the  internal  resistance,  the  efficiency  being 
taken  a  maximum  (100  per  cent)  when  x  =  i .     The  crosses  (x.  x)  are 
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for  the  subsidiary  tests  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  restilts  show 
that  the  galvanometer  resistance  may  be  twice  the  resistance  of 
the  thermopile  (a  condition  one  would  not  meet  frequently  in 
practice)  without  seriously  affecting  (decreasing  by  5  per  cent)  the 
efficiency  of  the  instrument.  These  results  are  in  fair  agreement 
with  the  theoretical  deductions  of  Altenkirch,'^  stmunarized  on  a 
preceding  page. 

During  the  past  few  years  more  than  two  score  thermopiles  and 
half  a  score  of  galvanometers  have  been  constructed.  The  ex- 
perience gained  shows  that  the  radiation  sensitivity  of  the  ther- 
mopile is  dependent  primarily  upon  the  nicety  of  construction 
of  the  receivers  and  of  the  thermojunctions;  and  the  galvano- 
meter sensitivity  is  mainly  a  question  of  nicety  of  construc- 
tion of  the  suspended  system.  If  the  voltage  is  to  be  measured 
with  a  potentiometer,  then  it  is,  of  course,  desirable  to  have  a 
large  number  of  elements  joined  in  series.  If  the  thermopile  is  to 
be  used  with  a  d'Arsonval  galvanometer,  it  will  be  advantageous 
to  have  all  the  elements  in  series.  In  this  manner  there  will  be  a 
gain  in  voltage  and  the  increase  in  resistance  of  the  thermopile 
may  be  utilized  as  part  of  the  external,  critical  damping-resistance 
of  the  galvanometer.  If  the  galvanometer  is  used  as  an  ammeter, 
as  is  the  usual  custom,  then  the  thermoelements  are  to  be  joined  in 
series-parallel  to  produce  a  resistaihce  of  the  same  magnitude  as 
that  of  the  galvanometer.  In  this  connection  a  single  receiver, 
with  several  jimctions  of  bismuth  attached  to  it  (to  eliminate  the 
lag  of  thermal  conduction  along  the  receiver) ,  would  no  doubt  be 
just  as  efficient  when  connected  with  a  galvanometer  of  very  low 
resistance. 

Thermoelectric  power  of  bismuth-sHver, — ^The  thermoelectric 
power  of  silver  is  low,  and  different  samples  were  found  to  have 
the  same  value. 

The  thermoelectric  power  of  various  samples  of  bismuth  wire 
was  foimd  to  differ  considerably.  Of  the  eight  samples  tested 
(having  diameters  0.06,  0.08,  o.i,  and  0.15  mm)  the  thermoelectric 
power,  against  silver,  varied  from  75  to  82  microvolts.  This 
seemed  to  depend  upon  the  purity  of  the  material,  as  indicated  by 
the  purchases  at  different  times.     The  bismuth  wire  received  in 

M  Attenkirch:  Phys.  Zs.,  10,  p.  560;  2909. 
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one  order  of  0.08  and  o.i  mm  had  a  thermoelectric  power  of  76 
microvolts,  whtte  another  order  consisted  of  material  giving, 
respectively,  75  and  82  microvolts.  The  resistance  of  the  different 
samples  of  material  was  fomid  quite  constant,  being  of  the  order 
of  0.1 1  ohms  per  millimeter  length  of  wire  o.i  mm  diameter.       ^ 

V.  A  THERMOPUS  OF  BISMUTH  ALLOT 

The  most  recent  investigations  of  Haken,'^  and  of  Gdhoff  and 
Neumeier,**  show  that  an  alloy  of  Bi  +  9  to  10  per  cent  antimony 
has  a  thermoelectric  power  which  varied  from  77  to  87  microvolts. 
The  writer  has  fomid,  however,  that  alloys  containing  more  than 
5  per  cent  of  antimony  are  too  brittle  for  thermopiles.  Moreover, 
different  samples  and  different  melts  of  the  same  sample  of  this 
alloy  (supposed  to  contain  the  same  amotmt  of  antimony)  did  not 
give  the  same  thermoelectric  power  which  varied  from  61  to  85 
microvolts.  Apparently  the  physical  structure  has  an  influence 
upon  the  thermal  emf .  In  cooling  after  casting  the  molten  mate- 
rial upon  a  glass  plate  (as  will  be  described  presently)  the  anti- 
mony separates  very  easily  from  the  bismuth  and  the  alloy  must 
be  heated  considerably  above  its  melting  point  in  order  to  form 
an  intimate  mixture,  which  is  shown  by  the  production  of  a 
smooth  bright  surface  on  the  molten  material.  There  is  no  special 
reason  for  usmg  an  alloy  of  bismuth  instead  of  the  pure  bismuth, 
other  than  that  it  can  be  more  easily  soldered  with  Wood's  alloy, 
which  if  too  warm  alloys  with  and  renders  piu-e  bismuth  too 
brittle  for  thermopiles.  This  alloy  was  therefore  discarded  and 
pure  bismuth  wire  was  employed  as  in  previous  thermopiles, 
because  the  best  bismuth  wire  against  silver  has  a  thermal  emf 
of  +81  microvolts  per  degree. 

Tests  showed  that  an  alloy  of  bismuth  containing  5  to  6  per 
cent  of  tin  had  a  uniform  (for  different  melts)  thermal  emf  of 
—  44  to  —  45  microvolts  per  degree.  A  thermoelement  consisting 
of  the  best  bismuth,  and  an  alloy  of  Bi  +  5  to  6  per  cent  tin  gives 
a  thermal  emf  of  125  to  127  microvolts  per  degree. 

The  bismuth  and  bismuth-tin  alloy  may  be  obtained  from  Hart- 
mann  and  Braun  in  fine  pliable  wire  from  0.06  to  o.  1 5  mm  diame- 

"  Haken.  Verb.  Phys.  Gesell.,  IS,  p.  239;  zgio. 

"  Gelhoff  and  Nctimcier,  Phys.  Gcsell.,  16,  p.  S76:  1913. 
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ter.  This  may  be  further  reduced  in  size  by  cutting  the  wire  in 
short  lengths  and  pressing  it  flat  between  plates  of  glass.  These 
flat  pieces  are  then  cut  into  narrow  strips  of  the  desired  width. 

The  wire  of  bismuth-tin  alloy  may  be  made  by  allowing  the 
molten  metal  to  drop  from  a  height  upon  a  smooth  perfectly  clean 
glass  plate  '*  which  causes  it  to  spatter  into  thin  flat  threads. 

Pfimd  **  goes  a  step  fiuther,  producing  much  longer  filaments 
by  hurling  the  molten  metal  over  a  glass  plate.  The  spattering 
material  is  quite  pliable.  The  wide  strips  increase  the  emissivity, 
so  that  for  the  same  resistance  of  the  round  as  compared  with  the 
flat  material,  the  best  width  to  balance  emissivity  and  conduc- 
tivity must  be  found  by  experiment. 

A  thermopile  was  constructed  as  shown  in  Fig.  i  A.  The  receiv- 
ers were  of  platinum  0.005  mni  in  thickness  and  1.8  by  2.5  mm  in. 
area.  The  heat  capacity  of  this  receiver,  exclusive  of  the  alloy 
wires,  was  a  trifle  less  than  that  of  the  tin  receivers.  Hence  its 
slow  action  to  be  mentioned  presently  must  be  attributed  to  the 
great  heat  capacity  of  the  aUoy  wires.  The  bismuth  wire  was 
o.  I  mm  diameter ;  the  alloy  was  selected  and  estimated  of  a  slightly 
greater  area  of  cross  section.  The  thermopile  was  constructed  by 
melting  a  globule  of  ptu^  tin  (0.05  mm  in  diameter)  to  the  receiver, 
using  soldering  solution  to  cause  the  tin  to  adhere  to  the  platinum. 
The  free  end  of  the  bismuth  wire  (joined  to  the  silver  wire  by  means 
of  a  tin  bead  as  described  in  previous  publications)  was  joined  to 
the  tin  on  the  receivers.  The  wires  of  bismuth-tin  alloy  were  then 
placed  on  the  receivers  (see  Fig.  lA)  and  secured  with  Wood's 
alloy,  care  being  taken  that  the  fusible  alloy  did  not  affect  the 
bismuth  wire,  thus  producing  a  brittle  juncture.  The  end  wires 
were  attached  to  the  binding  posts  by  means  of  Wood's  alloy. 
The  front  side  of  the  receivers  was  painted  with  a  mixture  of  lamp 
black  and  chemically  precipitated  platinum  black,  as  previously 
described,'^  and  smoked  with  soot  from  a  sperm  candle. 

Two  elements  were  joined  in  series-parallel,  thus  reducing  the 
resistance  by  one-fourth  from  what  would  be  obtained  by  joining 
all  the  elements  in  series.  The  silver  or  copper  end  wire  is  used 
for  three  purposes:  (i)  to  maintain  a  low  resistance,  (2)  to  main- 
tain symmetry  by  having  all  the  high  emf  junctions  close  together, 

"This  Bulletin.  7,  p.  248;  1910.       •<  Pfund:  Phys.  Rev.,  M,  p.  aaS;  X9ia.      *  This  BuUetin,  t,  p.  7;  xgin. 
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freely  in  contact  with  the  air,  (3)  to  secure  greater  strength.  The 
bismuth  wire  can  not  be  easily  attached  to  binding  posts,  and 
although  pliable  it  is  not  advisable  to  subject  it  to  torsional 
strains.  The  additional  length  of  wire  (of  negligible  resistance)  at 
the  ends  of  the  bismuth  adds  pliability,  which  is  needed  in  a  com- 
mercial instrument  subjected  to  rough  usage.  No  shellac  was 
used  except  for  covering  the  silver  wire  and  for  insulation  at  the 
overlapping  edges  of  the  central  line  of  receivers. 

The  radiation  sensitivity  of  this  thermopile  was  not  quite  as 
high  as  it  was  hoped  to  attain;  neither  was  it  as  quick  acting  as 
the  thermopiles  of  pure  bismuth  containing  less  metal  in  the  re- 
ceiver. However,  as  a  first  attempt  at  this  design,  the  knowledge 
gained  indicates  where  improvements  may  be  made  by  using  finer 
wires  of  the  alloy.  The  resistance  of  this  thermopile  was  3.8 
ohms.  The  thermal  sensitivity  (thermoelectric  power)  was  about 
55  per  cent  greater  than  the  bismuth  silver  thermopile.  The  radi- 
ation sensitivity  was  20  to  21  per  cent  *•  greater  than  the  average 
sensitivity  of  a  number  of  bismuth-silver  thermopiles  of  the  type 
having  all  the  elements  in  series,  and  only  4  to  5  per  cent  more 
sensitive  than  the  best  thermopiles  of  bismuth  silver  having 
two  elements  joined  in  series-parallel.  For  some  researches  it  will 
be  of  advantage  to  construct  a  thermopile  of  bismuth-tin  alloy. 
However,  from  the  results  obtained  with  this  thermopile  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  radiation  sensitivity  is  more  dependent  upon  fineness 
of  material,  smallness  of  heat  capacity,  and  neatness  of  construc- 
tion than  upon  the  thermoelectric  power  of  the  material  used. 

VL  A  THERMOPILE  OF  BISMUTH  IRON 

The  first  metal  tried  with  bismuth  was  iron,  but  it  proved  a 
failtu'e  "  owing  to  the  use  of  Wood's  alloy,  which  produced  a  brittle 
juncture  with  the  bismuth.  After  gaining  the  experience  in  con- 
structing more  than  two  score  linear  thermopiles,  including  every 
design  mentioned  in  this  paper,  it  seemed  but  fair  to  make  another 
test  of  the  combination  of  bismuth  and  iron.  The  iron  used  had 
a  thermoelectric  power  of  +13.5  microvolts  against  silver  as  com- 

**  In  the  prelimtiuiry  note  (Amer.  Phys.  Soc.,  No.  a8,  19x3)  the  value  of  jo  to  31  per  cent  U  given.  This 
higher  value  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  corrections  were  made  for  differences  in  external  and  internal 
lesistance. 

^  This  Bulletin,  t,  p.  7;  19x3. 
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pared  with  —  80  microvolts  for  bismuth  silver.  The  diameter  of 
the  bismuth  wire  was  o.i  mm,  and  that  of  the  iron  wire  was  0.036 
mm.  The  lengths  of  the  wires  were  3.5  mm  for  the  iron  and  3  mm 
for  the  bismuth.  The  latter  wire  was  made  somewhat  shorter 
than  usual,  owing  to  the  manner  of  construction,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
I D'.  For  convenience  in  construction  the  two  bismuth  wires  were 
joined  in  the  form  of  a  *'  Y  "  to  a  copper  wire  0.08  mm  in  diameter. 
By  introducing  the  copper  wire  all  the  high  thermal  emf  junctures 
(bismuth  iron  and  bismuth  copper)  are  free  in  air  and  the  resist- 
ance is  kept  low,  as  explained  in  Part  V  of  this  paper.  The  ratio 
of  diameters  of  the  wires  is  closely  that  required  by  theory.  The 
receivers  were  of  tin  2.0  by  i  .8  by  0.02  mm  as  used  in  the  bismuth- 
silver  thermopiles.  In  fact  everything  was  kept  the  same  except 
the  substitution  of  iron  for  silver,  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  iron 
wire  upon  the  sensitivity. 

The  thermopile  was  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  described 
for  the  other  thermopiles.  The  iron  wires  were  cut  to  the  proper 
lengths  and  pressed  straight,  but  not  annealed.  A  small  globule 
of  tin  was  then  attached  to  the  iron  wire  (as  was  done  with  the 
silver  wire),  the  ends  of  the  wire  being  first  dipped  in  the  zinc 
chloride  solution.  No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  causing  the 
tin  globule  to  surround  and  adhere  to  the  iron,  as  was  experienced 
in  the  first  work.  This  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  wire  was 
quite  new  and  free  from  oxidation  and  tarnish.  The  bismuth 
wire  was  fused  to  the  iron  wire  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was 
attached  to  the  silver  wire.  In  the  completed  instrument  the 
iron  wires  were  covered  with  sheUac  to  prevent  rusting.  The 
completed  thermopile  consisted  of  16  elements  joined  two  in 
series  parallel,  forming  a  receiving  surface  1.8  by  16.5  mm  and 
having  a  resistance  of  3.23  ohms.  The  resistance  is  therefore 
about  90  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  the  bismuth-silver  thermo- 
pile, constructed  alongside  with  the  one  of  bismuth-iron  (bismuth 
wire  o.i  mm;  silver  wire  0.036;  resistance  of  the  8  double  junctions 
1.84  ohms;  area  1.8  by  16.7  mm). 

The  results  of  the  sensitivity  tests  were  rather  disappointing, 
but  they  were  not  unexpected  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  internal 
resistance  was  practically  doubled  while  the  thermal  emf  was 
increased  only  about  18  per  cent.     The  sensitivity  of  the  bismuth- 
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iron  thermopile  was  27  to  28  (arbitrary  scale),  whicli  is  5  to  6 
per  cent  below  the  average  sensitivity  of  the  bismuth-silver  ther- 
mopile. The  sensitivity  of  the  bismuth-silver  thermopile  was 
30  to  31,  which  was  somewhat  higher  than  the  average  sensitivity 
of  the  series-parallel  design  of  bismuth-silver  thermopiles. 

The  bismuth-iron  thermopile  was  free  from  drift  and  appeared 
to  have  all  the  requirements  of  a  good  radiometer.  From  this 
it  appears  that  but  little  gain  was  to  be  expected  by  bettering 
the  workmanship,  by  constructing  additional  thermopiles  of 
bismuth  iron.  The  failure  of  the  bismuth-iron  thermopiles  to 
show  a  higher  sensitivity  than  the  thermopile  of  bismuth  silver 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  increased  internal  resistance  of  the  former, 
which  cotmteracts  the  sensitivity  which  is  gained  by  increasing 
the  thermoelectric  power.  From  the  experience  gained  with  the 
thermopile  of  bismuth  alloys  no  great  gain  in  sensitivity  was 
expected,  but  it  seemed  desirable  to  give  the  matter  a  fair  triaL 
The  only  way  to  do  so  seemed  to  be  to  construct  the  complete 
instnunent  as  used  in  practical  work.  In  a  preliminary  test 
(using  a  juncture  of  iron  and  one  of  silver,  with  the  bismuth  wire 
between  them;  receivers  of  tin,  i  by  3  mm)  the  iron-bismuth  jtmc- 
tion  was  28  per  cent  more  sensitive  than  the  one  of  silver  bismuth. 
Here,  of  course,  the  internal  resistance  was  the  same  for  both 
junctions,  and  the  sensitivity  test  applied  to  conditions  which 
were  different  from  those  fotmd  in  practice.  In  view  of  the  general 
notion  that  a  high  thermoelectric  power  (without  considering  the 
specific  resistance  of  the  material)  will  produce  a  thermopile  having 
a  high  radiation  sensitivity,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  this 
experiment  is  convincing  proof  to  the  contrary.  As  indicated  by 
Haken  "  the  ptire  metals,  not  alloys,  should  be  used;  and  from  the 
herein-described  experiments,  bismuth  (with  its  imusually  high' 
thermoelectric  power  as  compared  with  its  resistance)  seems  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all. 

Fine  wires  of  copper,  silver,  iron,  etc.,  seem  unusually  susceptible 
to  corrosion,  and  the  next  step  is  to  find  a  wire  which  is  as  easily 
handled  as  is  silver,  but  which  is  free  from  corrosion.     Gk>ld  and 

platinum  are  promising,  but  the  latter  has  a  high  resistance  and  the 

1 
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former  becomes  brittle  when  soldered  with  materials  containing 
lead. 

Probably  the  best  combination  producing  a  long-lived  instru- 
ment is  bismuth  wire  joined  to  the  receivers  as  shown  in  Fig.  i  D, 
with  short  wires  of  pure  platinum  (substituted  for  the  bismuth  in 
Fig.  I  DO  joined  to  a  heavy  (o.i  mm  diameter)  copper  wire,  as 
shown  in  the  Y-form  of  Fig.  iD'.  In  this  manner  of  construction 
it  would  be  imnecessary  to  cover  the  wires  with  shellac  to  prevent 
corrosion.  The  coating  of  shellac,  however,  does  not  appreciably 
increase  the  heat  capacity  or  emissivity  of  the  wires.  In*  fact,  it 
seems  to  reduce  somewhat  the  effect  of  convection  currents,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  are  most  effective  upon  very  fine  wires.  Accord- 
ing to  the  writer's  experience,  lacquers  containing  amyl  acetate 
should  not  be  applied  to  the  bismuth  jimcture.  The  solvent  of 
the  lacquer  seemed  to  attack  the  junctiu^,  producing  a  high 
resistance. 

Vn.  A    RADIOBfETER    ATTACHMENT    FOR    MONOCHROMATIC    ILLUMI- 
NATORS 

At  the  present  day  visible  and  ultraviolent  radiations  are  being 
extensively  used  as  stimuli  in  biological,  chemical,  physical,  and 
physiological  investigations.  As  already  stated,  it  is  desirable 
in  all  cases  to  know  the  energy  value  (mechanical  equivalent) 
comprised  in  the  different  wave  lengths  used  as  stimuli.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  radiometer  which  functions  inde- 
pendently of  the  frequency  (wave  length)  of  the  stimulus.  The 
most  useful  radiometer,  which  requires  but  little  care,  and  which 
can  be  operated  by  experimenters  having  had  but  little  experience 
in  physical  manipulations,  is  a  thermopile.  The  bismuth-silver 
thermopile  with  its  completely  opaque  (i.  e.,  no  openings  in  it) 
receiver  is  especially  applicable  to  such  radiometric  measurements 
because  of  its  high  sensitivity  and  because  it  intercepts  all  the 
radiations  falling  within  a  given  area.  The  latter  is  an  important 
requirement  *•  in  radiometric  measurements  involving  the  relative 
amounts  of  energy  in  different  parts  of  the  spectrum,  which  energy 
distribution  is  affected  by  the  change  in  focal  length  of  the  spec- 

^  See  further  J.  Pranklm  Inst.,  176,  p.  497;  iqi.v 
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trometer  lenses.  However,  a  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of 
energy  in  the  spectrum  of  the  source  of  radiation  is  generally  not 
required  in  the  measurement  of  light  stimuli. 

As  an  attachment  to  a  monochromatic  illuminator,  the  thermo- 
pile. Fig.  I A  is  mounted  in  a  metal  box  B  of  Fig.  4  which  can  be 
closed  air-tight  by  means  of  a  cap,  C,  and  evacuated  through  the 
outlet,  D.  A  window,  W,  of  quartz  is  placed  over  the  silt.  The 
metal  box,  containing  the  thermopile,  moves  in  vertical  ways.  A, 
Fig.  4^,  which  are  attached  to  the  adapter,  E,  thus  displacing  the 
eyepiece  of  the  spectrometer.  The  slit,  S,  as  constructed,  is 
securely  fastened  to  the  telescope  tube,  thus  preventing  any 
accidental  displacement  of  the  thermopile  in  the  spectrum.  It 
was  with  the  forethought  of  such  a  possible  displacement,  when 
the  box  is  raised  and  lowered,  that  the  slit  was  thus  secured 
instead  of  attaching  it  to  the  box  containing  the  thermopile.  The 
jaws  of  the  slit  have  their  knife  edges  facing  the  incident  radia- 
tions thus  providing  a  sharp  separation  of  the  rays  and  thus  elimi- 
nating a  possible  reflection  of  radiations  from  the  slanting  sides 
into  the  thermopile  case.  A  somewhat  better  view  of  some  parts 
of  this  attachment  is  shown  in  the  photographic  reproduction, 
No.  6,  of  Fig.  3,  where  the  thermopile  box  is  in  the  raised  position, 
thus  permitting  the  radiations  coming  through  the  exit  slit,  S, 
to  pass  out  into  space.  In  Fig.  3  the  lettering  corresponds  with 
the  lettering  of  similar  parts  in  Fig.  4. 

When  it  is  desired  to  measure  the  intensity  of  the  emergent 
radiations,  the  thermopile  is  lowered  in  front  of  the  slit  S,  Fig.  3. 
When  it  is  desired  to  have  the  light  pass  out  into  space,  or  when  it 
is  desired  to  make  any  adjustments  or  to  test  the  calibration,  the 
thermopile  is  raised  above  the  slit  as  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4.  The 
"zero  setting,"  say,  upon  the  yellow  helium  line  may  be  made  as 
accurately  within  the  slit,  as  it  can  be  made  upon  a  bolometer 
strip.  For  this  purpose  the  small  telescope  or  microscope  used 
with  the  spectrobolometer,  as  previously  described,  is  focused 
upon  the  slit  (through  S  of  Fig.  4).  The  slit  jaws  have,  of  cotu-se, 
been  given  the  curvature  of  the  spectral  lines.  The  spectrometer 
circle  is  read,  say,  when  the  spectral  line  passes  out  of  sight  back 
of  the  right-hand  jaw  of  the  slit.  The  spectrometer  circle  is  then 
read  when  the  spectral  line  passes  back  of  the  left-hand  jaw  of  the 
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slit.  The  spectrometer  reading  half  way  between  these  two  points 
is  the  true  setting  to  cause  the  spectral  line  to  fall  within  the  exit 
slit  which  is  usually  made  the  same  opening  as  the  collimator  slit. 

Vm.  A  THBRMOPILB  FOR  ABSOLDTB  MBASURBMBNTS  OF  RADUTION 

The  pyrheliometer  as  designed  by  Angstrom  ••  consists  of  a  ther- 
moelement of  iron  and  constantan  attached  to  a  thin  strip  of 
manganin  (a  thin  layer  of  silk  intervening  for  insulation)  which 
acts  as  a  receiver  to  intercept  the  radiant  energy,  and  also  as  a 
heater  through  which  an  electric  current  may  be  passed  to  produce 
the  same  rise  in  temperature  as  that  of  the  absorbed  radiant 
energy.  From  the  resistance  of-  the  strip,  the  electric  current 
through  it,  and  the  area  exposed  to  radiation,  the  absolute  value  of 
the  radiant  energy  may  be  determined. 

In  this  form  of  construction  the  manganin  strip  and  the  ther- 
moelement may  become  separated,  thus  changing  the  sensitivity 
and  the  constants  of  the  instrument.  As  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding paper  *^  on  radiation  instruments,  it  was  proposed  to  apply 
the  bismuth-silver  thermopile  to  this  form  of  radiometer,  which 
seems  to  have  many  commendable  features.  In  the  meantime 
Gerlach,"  at  the  suggestion  of  Paschen,  has  carried  out  a  series  of 
experiments  and  has  obtained  very  satisfactory  results  with  a 
modification  of  the  Angstrdm  radiometer.  This  modification  con- 
sists in  having  the  thermoelement  (in  reality  a  series  of  elements, 
a  thermopile,  of  iron  and  constantan  wires,  with  receivers  rolled 
flat)  detached  from  the  heater-receiver  of  manganin,  thus  eliminat- 
ing the  possibility  of  variable  contact.  The  thermopile  is  therefore 
heated  primarily  by  radiation;  but  from  the  experience  with  the 
writer's  design,  this  device  is  far  more  sensitive  than  ordinarily 
required  and  hence  direct  metallic  contact  is  unnecessary.  In 
fact  for  quickness  of  action  and  for  electrical  insulation  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  manganin  heater  and  the  thermopile  separ- 
ated, to  reduce  the  extra  heat  capacity  of  the  insulating  materials. 
Much  of  Gerlach's  work  having  been  published  before  great 
progress  had  been  made  on  the  most  efficient  form  of  the  present 

»  Ang^txSm:  Ann.  dv  Fhys.  (3).  p.  194,  1890;  (4).  p.  Ms,  iSm:  Pbys.  Rev.,  It  p.  565*  1899. 

"  This  Bulletin.  9,  p.  31,  zgzi. 

»  Gcrlach:  Ann.  der  Fhyt.  (4),  t8,  p.  i,  191%. 
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design,  advantage  was  taken  of  his  experience  in  making  furthei- 
improvements  which  consists  principally  in  the  construction  of  the 
heater-receiver.  The  thermopiles  differ,  of  course,  in  that  the  one 
of  bismuth  stiver  has  a  continuous  receiving  surface,  which 
increases  the  sensitivity.  The  sensitivity  is  also  materially 
increased  (doubled)  by  the  use  of  bismuth  silver  instead  of  iron 
and  constantan.  In  the  Gerlach  instrument  the  potential  termi- 
nals are  attached  to  the  heavy  copper  electrodes  supporting  the 
thin  manganin  strip.  About  i  .5  mm  of  each  end  of  this  manganin 
strip  is  shielded  from  radiation.  This  amount  of  covering  of  the 
ends  of  the  manganin  strip  was  found  experimentally  to  give 
uniform  values  to  the  constant  of  radiation.  When  the  ends  were 
not  covered  his  values  were  smaller  owing  to  heat  conduction  to 
the  electrodes.  As  will  be  shown  in  a  forthcoming  paper  dealing 
with  radiation  measurements,  the  measurement  of  the  electrical 
energy  expended  in  the  whole  strip  and  comparing  it  with  the  heat 
developed  by  radiation  falling  upon  only  part  of  the  strip  may  give 
erroneous  values. 

In  the  present  instrument  the  potential  terminals  are  about 
3  mm  from  the  points  where  the  ends  of  the  thin  metal  strip 
are  attached  to  the  copper  electrodes.  The  nichrome  heater 
already  described  is  used  in  soldering  these  wires.  The  potential 
wires  are  of  fine  platinum,  0.0055  mm  in  diameter.  It  is  obtained 
from  WoUaston  wire  having  the  silver  removed  from  about  5  mm 
of  the  end  which  is  attached  to  the  receiver.  There  is  practically 
no  heat  conduction  along  this  fine  platinum  wire  since  the  contact 
is  a  mere  point  on  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  strip.  The  ends  of 
the  sUt  forming  the  opening  in  the  receiver  terminate  directly^ 
over  these  potential  terminals.  Tests  made  with,  and  without, 
these  coverings  across  the  ends  showed  no  observable  difference 
in  the  radiation  meastu'ements.  Provision  has  also  been  made 
to  use  the  instrument  without  the  slit  jaws  covering  the  strip. 
Using  the  receiver  in  this  manner,  the  area  of  the  strip  exposed 
to  radiation  is  defined  by  its  full  width,  and  by  the  distance  be- 
tween the  potential  terminals.  A  similar  design  of  heater  has 
been  used  by  Bauer  and  Moulin  **  as  a  sotuice  of  radiation.  By 
placing  the  potential  terminals  at  a  distance  from  the  electrodes 

*  Bauer  and  Moolin;  Coinpt.  Rendus.  149,  p.  9S8;  1900. 
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the  measurement  of  the  electric  energy  put  into  the  thin  metal 
strip  pertains  only  to  that  part  which  is  exposed  to  radiation. 
The  thermopile  is  somewhat  shorter  than  this  exposed  strip  and 
it  is  further  protected  by  shields  so  that  no  radiation  from  that 
part  of  the  strip,  lying  between  the  potential  terminals  and  the 
electrodes,  can  fall  upon  the  thermopile  receiver.  In  fact  the 
whole  thermopile  (excepting  the  central  receiver)  is  covered  with 
a  thick  screen  of  cardboard  to  provide  electrical  insulation  and 
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to  shield  it  from  radiation.  In  front  of  the  cardboard  are  two 
copper  plates,  K,  0.8  mm  in  thickness,  which  are  painted  black 
and  smoked  on  the  side  facing  the  receiver-heater.  In  Pig.  5  are 
shown  the  essential  parts  of  the  thermopile  as  used  in  the  absolute 
measurements.  It  consists  of  the  sUts,  S,  of  brass  or  aluminum 
1.3  to  1.8  mm  in  thickness.  The  insulating  support,  I,  is  of  slate, 
upon  which  is  mounted  the  "therlo,"  Th,  manganin  or  platinum 
strip.     The  potential  wires  of  platinum.  Ft,  are  mounted  on  the 
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rear  side  of  this  receiver-heater.  The  electrodes,  C,  are  of  copper. 
One  sample  of  "therlo/'  used  was  5.5  mm  wide,  about  0.007  mm 
thick,  29.5  mm  long  between  the  electrodes,  and  23.5  mm  distance 
between  the  potential  terminals.  Using  a  receiver  of  bolometer 
platinum,  which  is  much  thiimer  than  the  "  therlo  "  used,  tempera- 
ture equilibrium  was  attained  in  about  1 2  seconds.  Some  of  the 
samples  used  were  4  to  5  mm  in  width.  Receivers  of  bolometer 
platinum  are  much  quicker  than  the  thieker  samples  of  '*  therlo  " 
in  attaining  temperattu-e  equilibrium.  However,  the  preliminary 
measturements  of  the  Stefan  constant  of  total  radiation,  as  observed 
with  these  two  kinds  of  receivers,  are  in  excellent  agreement. 

In  the  lower  right  hand  comer  of  Pig.  5  is  given  a  section 
through  A~A  (viewed  from  above)  which  shows  the  arrangement 
of  the  slits,  S,  the  receiver  with  its  potential  terminal,  Pt,  and 
the  thermopile  with  the  metal  shields  covering  the  cold  junctions. 

Pour  thermopiles  were  constructed  before  one  was  found  as 
quick  acting  as  desired.  One  of  the  thermopiles  used  in  radiation 
measurements  consisted  of  10  double  jimctions  joined  in  series- 
parallel  as  shown  in  Pig.  iD.  In  this  instrument  each  receiver 
was  I  mm  wide  and  two  of  these  were  joined  in  parallel  instead 
of  the  design  (Pig.  lA)  in  which  two  elements  are  joit^ed  to  one 
receiver.  This  insures  a  stronger  junction  which  is  easily  tested 
for  tensile  strength.  The  area  of  the  central  receiver  was  1.8  by 
18.6  mm.  This  receiver  was  raised  about  i  mm  above  the  rest 
of  the  wires  forming  the  pile,  thus  permitting  its  being  placed 
close  to  the  heater-receiver.  The  resistance  of  this  thermopile 
was  about  7.9  ohms.  The  bismuth  wire  used  was  0.06  mm 
diameter  (length  4.5  mm)  and  the  silver  was  0.0308  mm  diameter 
which  explains  the  high  resistance.  The  radiation  sensitivity 
was  up  to  the  highest  yet  attained  and  the  maximum  deflection 
was  attained  in  but  a  slightly  greater  time  than  (1.3  times)  that 
of  the  galvanometer  paiod.  Por  example,  using  a  galvanometer 
single  swing  of  3  seconds,  the  maximum  deflection  caused  by 
warming  the  heater  (whether  heated  electrically  or  heated  by 
the  absorption  of  radiant  en^ gy)  occurred  in  less  than  8  seconds. 
The  radiation  sensitivity  was  such  that  i  microwatt  of  radiant 
energy  produced  about  0.19  microvolts  or  a  rise  in  temperature 
of  about  24  X  IO-*  degree.    The  fourth  thermopile  constructed  for 
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use  in  this  instrument  for  making  absolute  measurements  con- 
tained bismuth  wire  o.i  mm  in  diameter  and  45  mm  in  length* 
The  elements  were  joined  two  in  series-parallel  as  shown  in  illus- 
tration No.  I  of  Fig.  3.  Its  sensitivity  was  the  same  (within  2 
per  cent,  which  is  the  normal  variation  for  different  thermopiles) 
as  that  of  the  instruments  constructed  of  bismuth  wire  3.5  mim 
in  length.  This  is  a  further  test  to  the  one  given  on  a  previous 
page,  showing  that  a  length  of  3.5  mm  is  sufficient  to  prevent  a 
reduction  in  sensitivity  by  warming  of  the  cold  junction  by  heat 
conducted  from  the  exposed  junction. 

The  slit  jaws  were  about  i  mm  in  front  of  the  receiver  and  the 
thermopile  was  about  1.5  mm  back  of  it.  Gerlach's  Extensive 
tests  show  that  the  amount  of  overlapping  of  the  receiver  by  the 
slit  jaws  does  not  affect  the  observations.  Various  electrical 
tests,  e.  g.,  reversing  the  current  in  the  heater-receiver,  showed 
that  it  was  thoroughly  insulated  from  the  thermopile.  Covering 
the  opening  in  the  sUt  jaws  with  a  sheet  of  thick  aluminum  (bright 
and  smoked)  and  exposing  the  instrument  to  intense  radiation, 
showed  no  appreciable  warming.  This  shows  that  in  the  short 
time  that  the  instrument  is  exposed  to  radiation,  the  slit  jaws 
are  not  sufficiently  warmed  to  cause  an  appreciable  radiation  from 
them,  upon  the  heater-receiver.  When  the  whole  receiver  is 
exposed  to  radiation,  these  slit  jaws  are  separated  by  a  slightly 
greater  amount  than  the  width  of  the  strip.  The  small  amount 
of  radiation  which  passes  between  the  sUt  jaws  and  the  edges  of 
the  receiver  is  absorbed  by  the  smoked  copper  surfaces  (K,  Fig. 
5)  at  the  rear. 

To  prevent  stray  radiations  from  falling  upon  the  receiver 
various. arrangements  of  the  slits  and  diaphragms  were  tried.  One 
of  these  combinations  tried  was  a  slit  S  and  a  diaphragm  S^  as 
shown  in  Fig.  sA-A.  In  this  arrangement  the  diaphragm  S'  is 
of  copper  I  nun  in  thickness  painted  with  lampblack  and  smoked 
on  both  sides.  The  sUt  S,  of  aluminum,  1.2  to  1.8  mm  in  thick- 
ness, is  painted  black,  excepting  a  border  about  5  mm  wide,  along 
the  knife  edge,  which  is  highly  polished.  The  four  brass  dia- 
phragms (Fig.  5)  and  the  inside  of  the  brass  tube  which  supports 
them  are  entirely  covered  with  lampblack  paint  and  smoked  in 
the  flame  of  sperm  candle.     In  this  manner  most  of  the  radia- 
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tions  in  the  wide  cone  of  rays  emanating  from  the  black  body  are 
absorbed  at  some  distance  from  the  receiver  and  hence  there  is 
but  little  chance  for  stray  radiations  to  fall  upon  the  receiver. 
The  narrow,  bright  strip  along  the  knife  edge  of  the  slit  S  absorbs 
but  Uttle  radiation.  The  heat  developed  by  absorption  of  radia* 
tion  is  speedily  conducted  away  laterally  from  the  knife  edge. 
The  shield  S'  is  suflSdently  heavy,  so  that  (judging  from  the 
experience  gained  in  a  previous  investigation  of  the  diffuse  reflect- 
ing power  of  lampblack)  the  temperature  can  not  rise  sufficiently 
to  produce  reradiation  upon  the  receiver.  In  subsequent  work 
this  shield  was  placed  upon  the  innermost  diaphragm,  D,  which 
had  an  opening  3.3  cm  in  diameter,  thus  lessening  the  amotmt  of 
diffuse  rediation  that  might  fall  upon  the  receiver. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  "cold" 
deposits  of  soot  from  a  sperm  candle  reflects  diffusibly  about  1.2 
per  cent.  The  diffuse  reflecting  power  of  soot,  deposited  by 
holding  a  cold  metal  plate  in  the  tip  of  the  flame  of  a  sperm  candle 
(or  better  still,  an  acetylene  flame)  is  much  lower  in  value,  being 
of  the  order  of  0.5  to  0.6  per  cent. 

From  the  foregoing  description  of  the  instrument  as  thus  far 
developed,  it  may  be  seen  that  there  is  but  little  in  common  with 
Gerlach's  device.  The  instrument  is  very  sensitive,  so  that 
variation  in  the  radiation  from  a  black  body  caused  by  a  varia- 
tion of  o^.i  in  temperature,  at  800®  to  900®  C,  was  easily  observed 
in  the  galvanometer  deflections.  Using  a  platinum  receiver,  the 
galvanometer  deflection  registers  a  maximum  in  8  seconds.  The 
instrument  is  easily  and  quickly  operated,  and  hence  if  all  the 
sources  of  stray  radiations  can  be  eliminated  it  promises  to  be  an 
accurate  pyrometer  for  refined  temperature  meastujements.  For 
this  purpose  it  will  be  desirable  to  modify  the  instrument  so  that 
the  various  shields  and  diaphragms,  W,  may  be  water-cooled,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  5E.  In  this  design  the  thermopile,  motmted  as 
shown  in  Fig.  iG,  is  entirely  inclosed  and  shielded  from  diffuse 
radiations. 

The  energy  expended  in  heating  the  receiver  is  determined  by 
measuring  the  drop  in  potential  along  the  part  of  the  strip  exposed 
to  radiation  and  the  electric  current  through  the  strip.  The 
current  is  determined  by  measuring  the  drop  in  potential  across 
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a  standard  resistence  of  i  ohm.  When  usmg  a  manganin  or 
"  therlo  "  receiver  the  resistance  may  be  determined  so  that  only 
the  measurement  of  the  current  is  necessary.  The  emfs  are 
measured  with  a  Leeds  &  Northrup  type  K  potentiometer. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  paper  does  not  deal  with  the  con- 
stants of  total  radiation,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  add  that  the 
numerical  value  of  this  constant  as  thus  far  observed  with  this 
tjrpe  of  radiometer  is  somewhat  lower  than  Gerlach's  value 
obtained  with  a  somewhat  similar  instrument. 

DL  SPECIAL  DESIGNS  OF  THBRMOPILBS 

Stellar  thermoelements}^ — ^A  stellar  radiometer  differs  from  a 
laboratory  instnunent  in  that  no  shutter  is  required.  Here  the  sky 
is  the  shutter  and  the  observation  consists  in  exposing  the  ther- 
mopile receiver  alternately  to  a  star  and  to  the  adjoining  sky.  Or, 
by  exposing  the  two  jimcttons  alternately  the  deflections  (in  oppo- 
site directions)  are  doubled.  In  a  refracting  telescope  the  thermo- 
pile is  shielded  from  nearby  sky  and  water  radiation,  which  is  of 
wave  lengths  which  are  absorbed  by  the  glass  lenses.  The  zero 
reading  therefore  depends  upon  the  temperature  of  the  lenses 
forming  the  objective.  In  a  reflector  the  thermopile  (when  in  an 
inclosure  having  a  fluorite  or  rock-salt  window)  radiates  to  the 
sky,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  two  jimctions  (receivers)  of 
as  nearly  the  same  size  and  emissivity  as  is  possible  to  construct 
them,  in  order  to  maintain  sjonmetry.  There  is  no  apparent  gain 
in  using  more  than  two  junctions,  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
maintaining  synunetry  and  because  of  the  diffik^ulty  of  construction. 

In  the  first  experiments  on  thermopiles  it  was  deemed  desirable 
to  use  several  elements  in  the  receiver,  and  a  thermopile  was  de- 
scribed which  had  10  elements  meeting  at  a  point,  with  a  receiver 
I  mm  in  diameter.  However,  a  star  image  is  a  mere  point  any 
way,  hence,  the  receiver  should  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  work- 
able dimensions. 

A  high  emf ,  small  heat  capacity,  and  symmetry  of  receivers  are 
required.  However,  from  the  foregoing  experiments  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  the  heat  capacity  of  bismuth  alloys  can  not  be  kept 
low,  it  is  better  to  use  the  pure  metal  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 

"^  See  Appendix.  Note  4- 
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thermoelectric  power  is  50  per  cent  lower.  The  sensitivity  is  in- 
creased from  four  to  five  times  by  placing  the  thermoelements  in- 
vacuum.  The  time  to  attain  temperature  equilibrium  does  not 
appear  to  be  appreciably  increased  when  the  elements  are  in 
vacuum. 

A  further  increase  in  the  sensitivity  is  obtained  by  lengthening 
the  period  of  the  galvanometer. 

Whether,  tmder  these  conditions  the  point  receiver  thermopile 
can  be  made  more  sensitive  than  a  bolometer,  remains  to  be  de- 
termined. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  heat  conducted  along  the 
bolometer  strip  serves  to  change  the  resistance,  while  in  the  thermo- 
pile it  is  an  impediment,  it  may  be  found  in  practice  that  the 
vacuum  bolometer  can  be  made  more  sensitive  than  the  thermo- 
pile.» 

Several  stellar  thermopiles  were  constructed,  as  shown  in  illus- 
tration No.  4  of  Fig.  3,  in  which  the  receivers  are  0.3  to  0.4  mm  in 
diameter.  The  thermopile  shown  in  Pig.  iP,  having  two  elements 
in  each  receiver  has  not  yet  been  tried.  The  distance  between  the 
two  receivers  is  made  0.5  mm  or  less  so  as  to  facilitate  exposing 
them  alternately  to  a  star  image.  Except  by  making  an  intercom- 
parison  against  an  arbitrary  point  source  of  radiation  similar  to  a 
star  image,  there  is  no  fair  way  of  specifying  the  sensitivity,  owing 
to  the  variable  size  of  the  receivers.  It  is  hoped  to  compare 
the  radiation  from  a  star  (e.  g.,  Arettmis)  with  an  artificial  star 
and  thereby  establish  a  fair  standard  of  comparison  of  this  type  of 
radiometer. 

In  the  stellar  thermopiles,  as  shown  in  Pig.  iP,  and  in  No.  4,  of 
Pig-  3>  ^  short  piece  of  bismuth  wire  0.06  mm  in  diameter  was 
pressed  flat  between  two  pieces  of  plate  glass.  The  thickness  was 
then  o.oi  to  0.012  mm.  This  was  then  cut  into  narrow  strips, 
perhaps  0.05  mm  wide,  by  means  of  a  sharp  razor.  These  narrow 
strips  were  pressed  to  about  3  times  their  former  width,  and  again 
cut  into  strips  0.03  mm  to  0.07  mm  in  width.  The  estimated 
thickness  was  0.005  mm.  The  silver  wire  used  was  0.0165  ^^^^^  ^ 
diameter.  Pine  globules  (perhaps  0.03  to  0.05  mm  in  diameter) 
of  tin  were  then  attached  to  the  silver  wires  and  pressed  to  0.3  to 
0.4  mm  diameter.    The  bismuth  wire  (about  2  mm  long)  was  then 

**i*  However,  in  the  preliminary  tests,  to  be  fiven  In  a  (ortbcoming  paper  on  stellar  radiation  m 
uiements,  the  thennoconple  was  found  more  sensitiTe  than  the  bolomrtrr. 
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fused  to  this  tin  receiver.  Wood's  alloy  was  used  to  attach  the 
stiver  wires  to  the  binding  posts.  The  receivers  were  painted 
with  the  previously  described  mixture  of  lampblack  and  platinum 
black,  but  not  smoked.  The  resistance  of  such  a  thermoelement 
is  from  2  to  2.8  ohms,  depending  upon  the  length  of  the  bismuth 
wire.  Elements  were  also  constructed  of  bismuth  aUoys,  of  bis- 
muth and  platinum  (Wollaston  wire  0.005  to  0.01  mm  in  diameter) 
and  of  bismuth  iron.  They  were  mounted  together  in  a  receiver 
and  tested  under  the  same  conditions.  The  bismuth-platinum 
element  had  a  resistance  of  5  to  6  ohms,  half  of  which  was  con- 
tributed by  the  platintun.  One  bismuth-platinum  thermoelement 
consisted  of  bismuth  1.9  mm  ii^  length  and  0.071  mm  in  width. 
The  platinum  was  0.01  mm  in  diameter.  The  receivers  of  tin  were 
respectively  0.29  and  0.33  mm  in  diameter.  Its  resistance  was 
4.58  ohms.  It  was  more  than  twice  as  sensitive  as  the  best  bis- 
muth silver  (Ag— 0.0165  mm  diameter)  thermoelements  of  similar 
dimensions.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  platinum  has  a  much 
lower  heat  conductivity  than  silver.  This  thermoelement  of 
bismuth-platimun,  having  a  thermoelectric  power  of  80  to  85 
microvolts,  was  found  to  be  at  least  25  per  cent  more  sensitive 
than  a  similar  thermoelement  of  bismuth,  and  an  alloy  of  bismuth 
+  5  per  cent  tin  which  had  a  thermoelectric  power  of  127  micro- 
volts. In  the  bismuth-bismuth  alloy  thermoelement  the  length 
of  the  bismuth  was  2.2  mm,  the  width  was  0.067  i^i^^^>  cuid  the 
resistance  of  the  element  was  1 1 .55  ohms.  The  receivers  were  re- 
spectively 0.38  and  0.44  mm  in  diameter.  Both  elements  were 
mounted  in  the  same  inclosure  and  tested  against  the  same  arti- 
ficial star.  The  latter  was  a  cylindrical  acetylene  flame  with  a 
pinhole  opening  in  a  diaphragm,  which  was  placed  in  front  of  the 
flame.  An  image  of  this  pinhole  was  projected  upon  the  receiver. 
It  is  hoped  to  compare  these  with  a  vacuum  bolometer  of  small 
heat  capacity  to  determine  the  merits  of  these  two  types  (bolom- 
eter and  thermopile)  of  stellar  radiometers.  In  such  a  test  the 
bolometer  and  thermopile  are  to  be  motmted  together  in  the  same 
container.  The  evacuation  of  the  air  is  produced  by  heating 
metallic  caldtun  which  is  contained  in  a  quartz  tube. 

An  ahsclvte  thermopile  for  the  measurement  of  nocturnal  radia- 
tion.— On  a  previous  page  attention  was  called  to  the  Angstrom 
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pyrheliometer  modified  so  as  to  reduce  its  heat  capacity  and  hence 
render  it  quicker  in  its  action  by  having  the  thermopile  separated 
from  the  heater  receiver.  For  the  measurement  of  nocturnal 
radiation,  which  generally  is  a  passage  of  radiation  from  the  surface 
of  the  thermopile  outward  into  space,  a  more  massive  heater 
receiver  in  contact  with  the  thermopile  is  permissible,  in  order  to 
minimize  the  effect  of  air  currents. 

The  p3nrheliometer  of  AngstrSm  »*,  as  used  for  the  measurement 
of  nocturnal  radiation,  consists  of  two  manganin  strips,  to  each  of 
which  is  attached  a  single  thermoelement  of  iron  and  constantan. 
One  strip  is  kept  bright  to  prevent  cooling  by  radiation.  The 
other  one  is  blackened  to  facilitate  radiation,  and  hence  undei^oes 
the  greatest  changes  in  temperature,  which  is  usually  a  cooling, 
since,  on  clear  nights  there  is  a  passage  of  terrestrial  radiation 
into  space.  An  electric  current  is  passed  through  this  manganin 
strip  to  compensate  for  the  cooling.  From  the  resistance  of  the 
strip,  the  area,  etc.,  the  loss  of  radiation  into  space,  may  be  deter- 
mined in  absolute  measure. 

In  the  present  design,  Fig.  iC,  the  thermoelements  (Bi— o.i 
mm;  Ag= 0.036  mm  diameter.  Receivers  of  tin  1.4  by  1.8  by 
0.02  mm)  are  cemented  directly  to  the  four  manganin  strips, 
0.033  mm  in  thickness  and  2  mm  in  width,  which  are  alternately 
black  and  bright.  For  the  latter  purpose  the  front  surfaces  are 
plated  with  a  thin  layer  of  gold.  The  reflecting  power  of  lamp- 
black for  long  waves  is  about  3  per  cent,  and  for  gold  it  is  about 
97  per  cent.  The  difference  in  the  emissivities  of  these  two  sur- 
faces should  produce  a  far  greater  difference  in  temperature  within 
the  strips  than  is  possible  with  a  metallic  surface  having  a  lower 
reflecting  power.  For  convenience  in  construction  the  thermo- 
elements are  in  four  rows,  joined  across  the  back  of  the  mounting, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  This  part  of  the  device  was  designed 
and  constructed  for  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  noc- 
tumal  radiation  measurements.  The  instrument  gave  a  maximum 
deflection  in  15  seconds  (galvanometer  swing  was  3  seconds)  when 
exposed  to  a  standard  of  radiation  from  which  it  appears  that 
cementing  the  receivers  directly  in  contact  with  the  heavy  man- 

**  K.  Angstrtei:  Nova  Acta  Reg.  Soc.  Sdcnt.  UpsaU  (4),  1,  No.  a.  X905;  A.  JLngstrOm:  Aitrophys.  J., 
W»  p.  30s.  »9i3- 
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ganin  strip  does  not  seriously  increase  the  heat  capacity  and  hence 
the  period  of  the  instrument. 

A  thermopile  for  physiological  problems. — ^An  important  problem 
in  physiology  is  to  determine  definitely  whether  or  not  heat  is 
evolved  by  a  live  nerve  during  tetanization.  If  there  is  a  chemical 
reaction  (oxidation  of  a  carbohydrate  in  order  to  expedite  a  ner* 
vous  wave)  when  the  nerve  is  undergoing  tetanus,  either  by  an 
electrical  or  by  a  chemical  stimulus,  then  there  should  be  an  evo* 
lution  of  heat  with  a  consequent  rise  in  temperature.  The  attempt 
was  made  by  Hill  ^  to  detect  such  a  rise  in  temperature. during 
the  transmission  of  a  nervous  impulse  by  placing  the  exercised 
sciatic  nerve  of  a  frog  upon  the  central  row  of  thermo  junctions 
(30  in  number)  of  a  Rubens  ironKX)nstantan  thermopile.  The 
receivers  were  small  and  hence  could  not  make  very  effective  con- 
tact with  the  nerve. 

The  proposition  having  been  presented  to  design  a  bismuth- 
silver  thermopile  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  problem,  the 
modification  illustrated  in  Pig.  i£  was  constructed.  The  device, 
which  contains  20  thermo  elements  joined  in  series,  was  constructed 
of  bismuth  wire  o.  i  mm  in  diameter,  and  silver  wire  0.038  mm  in 
diameter,  the  resistance  being  9.45  ohms.  The  novelty  in  this 
thermopile  consists  in  having  the  receivers  bent  into  a  U-shaped 
trough,  21.5  mm  long  and  about  1.2  mm  deep.  The  inside  of  each 
receiver  was  painted  with  lamp  black  and  hence  would  acquire 
heat  (if  any  be  produced)  by  conduction  and  by  radiation.  For 
symmetry,  samples  of  the  material  (nerve,  muscle)  tmder  exami- 
nation are  placed  in  both  troughs,  and  by  exciting  them  alternately 
the  galvanometer  deflection  (in  opposite  directions)  will  be  doubled. 

The  sensitivity  was  tested  by  placing  an  insulated  manganin 
wire  0.05  mm  in  diameter  in  the  U-shaped  receiver  and  passing 
through  it  an  electric  current  of  o.ooi  ampere,  which  produced  a 
large  deflection  (25  +  cm)  of  the  galvanometer.  The  test  showed 
that  using  a  galvanometer  sensitivity  of  i»5  x  io~^^  ampere,  a 
deflection  of  i  mm*»3.8  x  lo**  watt =9  x  10^  g-cal.  sec.  "*.  The 
sensitivity  was,  of  course,  higher  than  this,  for  the  wire  heater 
did  not  lie  closely  throughout  its  whole  length  in  contact  with 
the  receiver. 

*  Hill:  J.  Physiology.  4S.  p.  433;  1911. 
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In  the  hands  of  an  experienced  operator  the  galvanometer 
sensitivity  could  be  increased  5  times,  and  reading  to  0.2  mm  it  is 
safe  to  estimate  that,  with  this  device,  an  evolution  of  heat  at  the 
rate  of  I  X  10-"  g-cal.  sec."*  can  be  detected. 

This  thermopile  behaved  exactly  as  the  others  with  flat  receivers. 
It  was  entirely  free  from  drift  and  produced  a  maximum  deflection 
in  4/3  the  free  swing  of  the  galvanometer.  As  an  ammeter  this 
device  should  be  useful  for  certain  classes  of  measurements  of 
electrical  currents.  In  the  latter  application,  however,  the  heater 
would  no  doubt  be  more  e£Scient  in  the  form  of  a  flat  strip  as  used 
in  the  thermopile  for  absolute  measurements  described  on  another 
page. 

The  ihermofnle  as  a  photometer, — The  requirement  of  this  ther- 
mopile was  to  measure  the  blackening  produced  by  star  images  on 
photographic  plates.  These  star  images  were  to  be  me^;nified 
and  projected  upon  the  thermopile  receiver  which  was  to  be  a  disk 
5  mm  in  diameter.  The  first  design  was  constructed  as  shown  in 
illustration  No.  4  of  Fig.  3.  The  receivers  were  semicircular  disks 
(of  tin  0.02  mm  in  thickness)  to  each  of  which  were  attached  two 
thermoelements  of  bismuth  (o.  i  mm)  and  silver.  This  series-parallel 
arrangement  had  a  resistance  of  1.2  ohms;  and  it  required  10  to  12 
seconds  to  attain  temperature  equilibrium.  Blackening  the  rear 
side  of  the  receivers  (in  order  to  increase  the  emissivity)  decreased 
this  period  only  about  i  second.  From  other  experiments  it  was 
concluded  that  this  lag  in  attaining  temperature  equilibrium  was 
owing  to  the  slowness  of  heat  conductivity  from  the  extreme  edges 
of  the  disk,  distant  from  2  to  2.5  mm.  Another  thermopile  was 
therefore  constructed  of  exactly  similar  material,  the  only  modi- 
fication in  the  design  being  in  the  receiver,  which  was  cut  into  four 
quadrants.  One  thermodement  was  attached  to  the  center  of 
each  quadrant,  and  the  four  elements  joined  in  series  as  shown  in 
illustrations  No.  3  of  Fig.  3,  and  in  Fig.  iB.  The  resistance  was 
2.4  ohms.  This  receiver,  when  exposed  to  radiation,  attained 
temperature  equilibrium  in  5  seconds.  Its  radiation  sensitivity 
was  the  highest  of  all  the  instruments  constructed,  being  39  per 
square  millimeter  area  against  33,  which  is  the  average  value  on 
the  (arbitrary)  scale  of  comparison.  The  area  exposed  is  closely 
the  same  as  that  of  the  linear  thermopiles,  herein  described,  and 
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its  high  sensitivity  appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  this  area  is 
comprised  within  a  circle,  which  arrangement  is  the  most  efiSdent 
construction  of  a  thermopile  receiver. 

A  thermodement  with  a  concenirating  mirror. — The  loss  in  effi* 
dency  in  a  laige  receiver  is  so  great  that  in  some  kinds  of  work  it 
may  be  more  advantageous  to  use  a  small  receiver  and  concentrate 
the  radiations  not  intercepted  by  it  upon  the  rear  side  of  the 
receiver  by  means  of  a  cylindrical  mirror  or  by  means  of  a  cylindri- 
cal lens  in  front  of  the  receiver.  For  example,  the  sensitivity  of  a 
receiver  (16  mm  long)  which  is  used  to  measure  the  intensity  of 
the  radiation  in  a  spectral  Une  i  nun  wide  and  16  nun  long  is  only 
four  times  as  great  as  that  of  a  receiver  i  mm  long.  If,  for  the 
measurement  of  the  energy  in  a  spectral  line  16  mm  long  (and 
I  mm  wide),  we  place  a  concave  cylindrical  mirror  at  the  rear  of  a 
receiver  i  mm  long  (and  i  mm  wide),  thus  concentrating  upon  the 
receiver  the  energy  not  intercepted  by  it,  we  obtain  the  int^rated 
effect  of  practically  16  receivers,  each  one  of  which  is  i  nun  in 
length,  and  the  galvanometer  deflection  will  be  about  four  times 
that  observed  when  using  a  receiver  16  mm  long.  As  shown  in 
Fig.  6,  one  receiver  gave  a  deflection  of  over  40  cm,  four  receivers 
gave  a  deflection  of  80  cm,  while  18  receivers  gave  a  deflection  of 
only  180  cm  instead  of  about  700  cm,  which  would  have  been 
obtained  if  the  energy  could  have  been  concentrated  upon  the 
single  receiver. 

A  hole  in  the  center  of  the  mirror  permits  adjusting  the  position 
of  the  thermopile  in  the  spectrum  (as  described  in  Part  VII  of  this 
paper).  Using  the  finest  material  that  can  be  manipulated  (as 
described  in  the  first  caption  of  Part  IX)  in  a  highly  exhausted 
inclosure,  a  single  element  and  concentrating  mirror  ^ould  prove 
useful  in  some  special  kinds  of  radiometry,  requiring  the  highest 
attainable  sensitivity.  For  routine  work,  however,  the  regular 
linear  thermopile  in  air  is  preferable. 

Miscellaneous  designs. — Under  this  heading  may  be  mentioned 
designs  of  thermopiles  which  have  already  been  constructed  and 
tested;  and  also  suggested  improvements  in  others.  For  receivers 
in  radiotelegraphy  two  forms  were  constructed  which  were  kindly 
tested  by  Dr.  L.  W.  Austin.  The  one  consisted  of  strip  of  bolom- 
eter platinum  i  mm  wide,  about  1 5  mm  long  (resistance,  4  ohms) , 
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insulated  between  two  thermopiles  of  bismuth  and  silver.  The 
bismuth  wires  were  0.06  mm  in  diameter,  press^  flat.  The  0.03 
mm  silver  wires  were  attached  to  these  flat  strips  of  bismuth,  but 
no  receivers  were  used.  Either  the  platinum  heater  or  the  thermo- 
pile could  be  placed  in  the  radio-receiving  circuit.  The  device  was 
reported  to  be  very  sensitive;  but  it  was  drfective  in  that  the 
platinum  heater  became  warmed,  causing  a  shift  of  the  zero 
reading  of  the  galvanometer.  The  second  thermopile  consisted  of 
0.06  mm  bismuth  wire  and  0.03  mm  silver  wire,  in  which  a  mass 
of  Wood's  alloy  was  fused  to  the  alternate  jtmctures  (and  black- 
ened), in  order  to  change  the  heat  capacity,  so  that  the  smaller 
junctures  would  become  the  more  highly  heated  by  the  oscillating 
electric  current  passing  through  the  instrument,  and  thus  produce 
a  thermoelectric  current.  The  instrument  was  reported  to  be 
about  as  sensitive  as  a  special  tellurium  couple  in  regular  use. 
Since  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  very  marked  gain  in  sensitivity 
as  compared  with  other  devices  ah'eady  in  use,  no  further  attempts 
were  made  in  appljring  this  thermopile  in  radiotelegraphy. 

Another  device,  in  the  form  of  a  thermoelectric  generator 
capable  of  generating  ctirrent  by  exposing  it  to  sunlight  deserves 
further  attention  experimentally.  In  it  bismuth  and  copper,  or 
copper  and  constantan  thermoelements,  with  large  receiving 
surfaces  attached  thereto  may  be  used.  The  receiving  surfaces 
are  covered  with  asphaltum  and  the  whole  is  inclosed  in  a  glass 
covered  box.**  The  coronal  thermopile  constructed  by  Callendar  *' 
is  an  ingenious  device  consisting  of  bars  of  bismuth  and  anti- 
mony, with  receiving  surfaces  in  the  form  of  copper  rectangles. 
The  receivers,  which  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  annulus,  are 
mounted  in  the  eyq)iece  of  a  telescope  and  sighted  at  the  moon 
during  a  solar  eclipse.  It  appears  possible  to  produce  a  quicker 
acting  and  perhaps  a  more  sensitive  instrument  (radiometrically) 
by  using  a  thermopile  of  bismuth  silver  with  the  tin  receivers  cut 
into  the  form  of  an  annulus.  For  measuring  the  radiation  from 
the  solar  corona  Julius  used  a  thermopile  with  a  receiving  disk  5 
mm  in  diameter.     Instead  of  the  annulus,  the  disk  receiver  shown 

**Por  «  further  docription.  see  Letters  Patent  No.  i  077  3x9.  Oct.  a8,  1913,  whidi  is  dedicmted  to  the 
pabllc. 
*  CaUaidar:  Proc.  Roy.  See..  ?7A.  p.  S;  xfos. 
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in  illustration  No.  3  of  Pig.  3  might  be  useful.  If  desired,  the 
central  portion  could  be  covered  with  a  smaller  disk  leaving  an 
annulus  of  the  required  size. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  wide  range  of  usefuhiess  of  the  thermo- 
pile, it  may  be  added  that  an  instrument  was  constructed  in  which 
the  receiver  was  in  the  form  of  a  U-shaped  trough,  within  or  over 
which  was  suspended  a  wire  through  which  a  heavy  electric  current 
could  be  passed.  The  device  is  to  be  used  as  an  ammeter,  and  its 
use  was  invoked  to  avoid  distortion  of  the  form  of  the  electric  wave 
used  in  a  delicate  magnetic  test. 

The  thermogalvanometers  on  the  market  are  said  to  be  slow  in 
their  action.  The  fine  bismuth  wires  now  attainable,  combined 
with  a  disk  built  up  of  quadrants  as  shown  in  No.  3  of  Pig.  3, 
would  produce  a  quick  acting  and  perhaps  a  more  sensitive 
instrument. 

Z.  SPBCinCATION  OF  THE  RADIATION  SENSITIVITY  OF  A  THBRMOPILB 

Prom  the  foregoing  experiments  it  is  evident  that  the  radiation 
sensitivity  of  a  thermopile  can  not  always  be  defined  in  terms  of 
the  voltage  produced.  "Microvolts  per  microwatt"  of  radiant 
energy  absorbed  has  but  little  meaning  when  used  in  connection 
with  a  Thomson  galvanometer.  This  definition  of  sensitivity  is, 
of  cotu-se,  useful  when  the  measurements  are  made  with  a  poten- 
tiometer or  with  a  moving  coil  galvanometer.  The  (Thomson) 
galvanometer  deflection  was  found  the  same  for  two  thermopiles 
having  the  same  area  exposed;  the  one  having  its  18  elements 
in  serieis,  the  other  having  its  18  elements  joined  two  in  series- 
parallel  thus  producing  only  half  the  voltage  of  the  former.  In 
the  latter  the  heat  capacity  and  emissivity  was  so  far  reduced  that 
I  microwatt  of  radiant  energy  produced  0.016  microvolt  (or 
greater)  per  thermal  junction.  Since  the  thermoelectric  power 
of  bismuth  silver  is  about  80  microvolts  per  degree,  this  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  rise  in  temperature  of  about  20  X 10**  degree.  In  the 
herein  described  thermopile  of  bismuth  alloy,  the  temperature 
rise  was  of  the  order  of  26  X  io~^  degree,  while  in  the  circular 
receiver,  illustration  No.  3  of  Pig.  3,  the  temperature  rise  was  46  x 
lO"*  d^ree  (or  even  higher  according  to  the  direct  measurement 
of  the  voltage)  per  microwatt  of  radiant  energy  absorbed.    While 
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this  description  of  tlie  rise  in  temperature  of  the  receiver  shows 
the  efficiency  of  these  designs  it  is  not  so  convenient  as  the  time- 
worn  specification  of  sensitivity  in  terms  of  the  ctirrent  sensitivity 
of  the  galvanometer,  and  a  standard  of  radiation.  However, 
instead  of  using  the  candle  as  a  source  of  radiation,  a  calibrated 
incandescent  lamp  is  recommended.**  The  current  sensitivity 
of  the  galvanometer  may  be  taken  as  i  mm  deflection  » i  x  ic^^ 
ampere.  With  this  galvanometer  sensitivity,  i  microwatt  of 
radiant  energy  produces  a  deflection  of  ^^centimeters  per  square 
millimeter  of  the  receiver  which  is  exposed  to  radiation.  As  a 
further  check,  the  total  area  exposed  and  the  scale  distance  (i 
meter)  should  also  be  specified. 

The  specification  of  the  area  exposed  is  desirable  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  sensitivity  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
total  area  exposed.  This  was  thoroughly  demonstrated  on  the 
large  thermopile  shown  in  illustration  No.  2  of  Fig.  3,  the  indi- 
vidual receivers  of  which  were  1.5  by  3  mm  (—4.5  mm*)  in  area. 
Additional  terminals  were  soldered  to  the  small  metal  posts  which 
support  the  individual  elements,  as  described  in  the  fore  part  of 
this  paper.  In  this  manner  it  was  possible  to  determine  the 
sensitivity  of  4,  6,  8,  10,  or  18  junctions.  The  observed  galva- 
nometer deflections  had  to  be  corrected,  of  course,  for  variation 
in  external  resistance,  by  means  of  the  data  given  in  Fig.  2.  The 
total  area  exposed  was  taken  to  be  4.5  mm*  times  the  number  of 
junctions  used.  The  galvanometer  sensitivity  and  the  standard 
of  radiation  were,  of  coturse,  kept  constant.  The  intensity  of  the 
radiation  was  83  x  10^  watt  per  mm*.  The  results  obtained  are 
given  in  Fig.  6,  in  which  the  ordinates  are  the  observed  galvanom- 
eter deflections  in  centimeters  and  the  abscissae  are  the  square 
roots  of  the  areas  exposed  to  radiation.  The  data  are  in  exact 
agreement  with  the  square  root  law  as  applied  to  a  large  receiving 
sturface  containing  a  plurality  of  thermojunctions.  The  data  are 
in  apparent  disagreement  with  the  results  published  in  a  previous 
paper**,  which,  however,  relate  to  different  conditions  of  the 
receiver.  In  the  previous  paper  the  experiments  relate  to  a 
single  thermoelement  attached  to  a  single  receiver,  the  area  of 
which  was  varied.     It  was  then  fotmd,  as  was  to  be  expected, 

M  This  Bulletin.  11,  p.  S7.  1914:  J-  Prmnklin  Inst..  170,  p.  ax9;  1913. 
**  This  Bulletin.  9«  p.  7;  1919. 
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that  there  is  an  optimum  size  of  receiver  giving  a  sensitivity  which 
is  considerably  (30  to  50  per  cent)  higher  than  the  values  obtained 
by  applying  the  square  root  law,  to  observations  on  very  small  or 
very  large  receivers.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  best  ther- 
mopile is  obtained  by  using  the  most  favorable  area  in  the  indi* 
vidual  receivers. 

In  previous  papers  the  sensitivities  of  the  various  types  oi  radio- 
meters were  intercompared  by  considering  the  sensitivity  pro- 
portional to  the  area.  The  sensitivity  per  square  millimeter  area 
exposed  was  therefore  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  deflection 
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(the  radiometer  was  exposed  to  a  standard  candle)  by  the  total 
area  exposed.  It  was,  of  course,  realized  that  the  comparison 
was  not  a  fair  one;  but  it  was  in  keeping  with  the  accuracy  of  the 
data  published  by  various  experimenters.  For  bolometers  and 
thermopiles  the  square  root  of  the  total  area  exposed  should  be 
used  as  the  divisor.  On  this  basis  of  comparison  the  average 
radiation  sensitivity  of  the  bismuth-silver  thermopiles  herein  de- 
scribed was  such  that  i  microwatt  of  radiant  energy  produced  a 
deflection  of  2.9  to  3.0  cm  per  mm'  area  exposed;  scale  at  i  meter; 

galvanometer    sensitivity    i  —  i  X  10-"    ampere.    For  example, 
e8976*»— 14 — ^12 
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thennopUe  No.  36  (having  two  elements  in  series-parallel;  resis- 
tance 1.98  ohms;  area  exposed  31.2  mm';  •^BxesL  —  s^S'^)  pnxluced 
a  deflection  of  97.5  cm  for  a  galvanometer  sensitivity  of  i«  4.1  X 
lo"**  ampere.  This  deflection  must  be  corrected  by  9  percent 
for  inequality  of  external  resistance  (see  Fig.  2)  and  by  1.5  per 
cent  for  the  energy  lost  by  reflection  from  the  lampblack  surface 
of  the  receiver.  This  corrected  value  (which  is  107.7  cm)  when 
reduced  to  the  value  which  would  be  observed  with  a  galva- 
nometer sensitivity  of  i  «  i  X  ic"  ampere,  is  equivalent  to  a 
deflection  of  about  445  cm.  The  intensity  of  the  radiation  from 
the  standard  lamp  being  88.9  X  lo-*  watt  per  mm*,  the  total 
radiation  falling  upon  the  thermopile  was  (the  total  area  exposed, 
31.2x88.9=)  27.7  X  IO-*  watt.  Hence  i  microwatt  of  radiant 
energy  produced  a  deflection  of  (445-5-27.7-)  16.1  cm  and  the 
sensitivity  in  centimeters  deflection  per  mm'  of  the  total  area 
exposed  was  (16.1  -5-5.58—)  2.89  cm. 

On  the  old  basis  of  comparison,  against  a  sperm  candle  which 
has  a  radiation  intensity  of  about  30  microwatts  per  mm',  at  a 
distance  of  i  meter  from  the  flame,  the  radiation  sensitivity  of 
these  thermopiles  is  of  the  order  of  87  to  90  cm  per  mm'  of  the 
receiver  exposed  to  radiation.  Some  of  the  special  designs  of  bis- 
muth and  silver  had  a  15  to  20  per  cent  higher  sensitivity.  How- 
ever, the  values  just  quoted  are  conservative  estimates  of  what 
may  be  attained  without  serious  difiiculties  in  construction. 

XI.  SUMMART 

The  novelty  of  the  bismuth-silver  thermopile**  as  herein 
described  consists  of  a  receiver  having  a  continuous  surface  and 
a  definite  area  which  permits  calibration,  for  measurements  in 
absolute  measure. 

Data  are  given  on  the  relative  sensitivities  of  thermopiles  of 
bismuth  silver,  bismuth  copper,  bismuth  alloys,  and  of  bismuth 
iron.  It  is  shown  that  the  attainment  of  a  high  radiation  sensi- 
tivity in  a  thermopile  is  mainly  a  question  of  neatness  of  con- 
struction (low  heat  capacity,  conductivity,  and  emissivily)  and 
that  the  thermoelectric  power  is  of  .secondary  importance.  The 
radiation  sensitivity  of  a  thermopile  of  bismuth  and  silver  is 

^  For  further  tpfrififfioini,  see  Letters  Pstent,  i  o8x  365,  Dec.  x6. 19x3:  dedicated  to  the  public. 
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almost  (within  10  per  cent)  as  high  as  that  of  a  thermopile  of 
bismuth  alloy  having  a  55  per  cent  higher  thermoelectric  power. 
These  thermopiles  have  practically  the  same  radiation  sensitivity 
as  a  good  air  bolometer,  and  they  are  not  so  easily  distm-bed  by 
air  cmrents.  They  embody  practically  all  the  good  qualities 
(except  instantaneousness  of  action)  of  the  bolometer. 

Experiments  are  described  on  the  radiation  sensitivity  of  a 
thermopile  as  a  function  of  the  area  exposed,  and  of  the  thermo- 
conductivity  and  emissivity;  also  as  a  function  of  the  external 
and  the  internal  resistance.  It  is  shown  that  the  external  (gal- 
vanometer) resistance  may  be  two  or  three  times  the  internal 
resistance  without  decreasing  the  sensitivity  more  than  5  or  10 
per  cent.  After  correcting  for  the  difference  in  internal  and 
external  resistance,  it  was  fotmd  that  the  radiation  sensitivity  of 
the  thermopiles  having  all  the  elements  in  series  was  nearly  as 
high  as  that  of  the  thermopiles  having  the  elements  joined  two 
in  series-parallel. 

A  radiometer  attachment  to  monochromatic  illuminators  is 
described,  which  enables  the  operator  quickly  and  easily  to 
determine  the  energy  value  of  the  stimulus.  This  is  of  importance 
to  physiologists,  psychologists,  biologists  and  physicists  who  are 
investigating  the  effect  of  light  stimuli  upon  matter. 

A  thermopile  with  a  thin  blackened  strip  of  manganin  or  plati-' 
num  in  front  of  it,  is  described.  This  is  a  modification  of  the 
Angstrom  pjn-heliometer,  and  it  affords  a  quick  and  an  accurate 
method  for  the  measurement  of  radiant  energy  in  absolute  meas- 
ure. 

Special  designs  of  thermopiles  are  described.  They  include 
stellar  thermopiles;  thermopiles  for  measuring  nocttimal  radiation ; 
thermopiles  to  be  used  as  photometers;  thermopiles  with  the 
receivers  in  the  form  of  U-shaped  troughs  for  physiological  prob- 
lems; and  miscellaneous  thermopiles  for  measuring  small  electric 
currents  in  radiotelegraphy,  etc. 

The  results  herein  desqribed  are  part  of  the  experience  gained 
in  the  construction  of  various  designs  and  modifications  of  ther- 
mopiles to  suit  various  problems  which  promised  solution  by  radio- 
metric methods.  It  has  involved  the  construction  of  more  than 
1000  thermal  elements  and   (since  each  element  consists  of   5 
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pieces)  the  handlmg  of  about  5000  or  more  pieces  of  material 
The  failures  are  of  course  not  described.  After  several  days  of 
work  on  a  new  design  the  resulting  thermopiles  sometimes  proved 
less  valuable  than  the  frame  upon  which  it  was  moimted.  It  was 
therefore  promptly  cut  from  the  frame,  to  be  replaced  after  four 
hours  further  work  with  a  similar  design  having  the  properties 
herein  described.  This  was  the  experience  with  the  very  first 
thermopile  (of  bismuth  iron)  which  led  to  the  construction  of  the 
first  bismuth-silver  thermopile;  and  it  was  the  experience  of  the 
first  series^parallel  arrangement  of  the  elements.  The  data  are 
given  with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  assistance  to  others  in 
widening  the  field  of  usefulness  of  this  form  of  radiometer. 

In  conclusion  it  is  pertinent  to  add  that  the  thermopile  and  the 
bolometer  recognize  no  sharp  dividing  line  of  "  ultra-violet, " 
"visible,*'  and  '* infra-red "  as  marked  by  the  eye  and  the  selenium 
cell.  Using  a  suitable  spectrometer  it  is  just  as  easy  to  observe 
in  the  ultra-violet  as  in  the  extreme  infra-red.  Using  the  spark 
spectra  of  Al,  Mg,  Cd,  and  Zn;  the  acetylene  flame;  the  nitrogen- 
filled  tungsten  lamp;  or  the  Nemst  glower,  much  valuable  work 
may  be  done  throughout  the  spectrum,  extending  to  0.25  11  or  to 
even  shorter  wave  lengths  in  the  ultra-violet.  The  thermopile 
therefore  deserves  a  fair  trial  as  compared  with  the  spectrophoto- 
meter, which  is  limited  in  range,  and  as  compared  with  photo- 
graphic photometry  with  its  questionable  time  exposure,  fogging 
of  plates  in  development,  and  standardization  of  plates,  which 
vary  in  sensitivity  in  different  parts  of  the  spectrum. 

Washington,  March  20,  1914. 


APPENDIX 
HOTS  1.— oalvahomxtbr  biirrors 

The  idea  seems  to  prevail  that  thin  glass  or  quartz  mirrors  with 
plane  surfaces  can  not  be  made  plane  or  kept  plane  in  motmting 
them;  and  hence  selected  microscope  cover  glass  will  be  just  as 
satisfactory.  This  is  entirely  erroneous,  for  the  surface  of  the  thin 
cover  glass  is  extremely  uneven.  On  the  other  hand  the  optically 
worked  material  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  cover  glass  is  free 
from  unevenness  over  its  surface.  In  mounting  such  a  thin 
mirror  the  surface  may  become  curved  (this  is  also  true  of  the 
cover  glass) ,  but  it  will  have  a  definite  curvature  without  the  minor 
undulations  to  be  found  in  the  cover  glass. 

Having  had  such  optically  worked  mirrors  in  successful  use  for 
several  years,  it  is  desirable  to  call  attention  to  their  superior 
qualities,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  construction.  The  first  step  in 
producing  these  thin  mirrors  is  to  grind  a  flat  surface  upon  a  thick 
(5  to  8  mm)  plate  of  glass  which  acts  as  a  holder.  The  sample 
which  is  to  be  used  for  mirrors  is  also  ground  flat,  and  polished  on 
one  side,  which  is  then  cemented  to  the  glass  holder.  The  other 
side  of  the  sample  is  then  grotmd  flat.  The  sample  may  be  wedge 
shaped  but  that  is  unimportant.  Having  ground  the  sample  to 
the  desired  thickness  (say  0.08  mm  to  o.  1 5)  the  surface  is  polished, 
and  it  may  be  rendered  optically  plane  to  one-fourth  of  a  wave 
length  of  light.  On  removing  this  thin  plate  from  the  holder  it 
will  be  found  that  the  surfaces  are  plane  to  one-fourth  (to  one-half) 
of  a  wave  length  of  light.  This  plate  is  then  platinized  by  cathode 
disintegration  and  cut  into  strips  of  the  desired  dimensions  by 
means  of  a  crystal  of  carborundum.  Mirrors  produced  by  cathode 
disintegration  of  antimony  are  white  and  usually  more  highly 
reflecting,  which  suggests  the  use  of  this  metal,  since  platinum  is 
inclined  to  produce  brownish  colored  mirrors.  The  mirror  is 
attached  to  the  galvanometer  suspension  by  a  mere  trace  of 
adhesive  material,  e.  g.,  universal  wax  or  tallow,  and  there  is  no 
tendency  to  distort  the  mirror  which  happens  when  it  is  attached 
with  shellac.  The  weight  of  such  a  mirror,  2.5  by  1.5  by  o.i  mm 
is  about  1.5  mg. 

HOTS  2.— VACUUM  OALVA1IOMSTBR8 

The  ciurent  sensitivity  of  a  needle  galvanometer  is  usually 
stated  to  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  period ;  and  it  is  also 
proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  resistance  of  the  coils.** 

I 

^  KohlrmtMch  I«ehrbitch  Praktiscben  Physik.  Jacvtr.,  Ann.  dcr  Fhys.  (4).  tl«  p.  63;  S906. 
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This  may  have  been  true  of  the  older  forms  of  galvanometers  with 
their  ponderous  magnet  systems,  but  the  sensitivity  of  the  galva- 
nometers of  recent  construction,  with  their  light  suspended  systems, 
is  not  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  period.  In  a  paper  by 
Abbott  ^  attention  was  called  to  this  fact.  With  reference  to  the 
suspensions  used  by  him  no  definite  statement  was  made  as  to 
their  behavior  other  than  that "  the  deflection  is  not  even  approxi- 
mately proportional  to  the  square  of  the  period."  However,  by 
exhausting  the  air  to  0.2  mm  pressture,  he  fotmd  that  "  the  deflec- 
tion was  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  time  of  swing  up  to  a 
time  of  single  swing  of  5.5  seconds."  If  this  refers  to  the  i6-coil 
galvanometer,  it  may  explain  the  discrepancy  between  his  observa- 
tion and  those  by  the  writer. 

In  a  previous  paper  ^  data  were  published  showing  that  the 
sensitivity  of  the  4-coil  galvanometers  used  by  the  writer  is  pro- 
portional to  the  period.  It  was  therefore  of  interest  to  try  one  of 
these  galvanometers  in  vacuo.  For  this  purpose  the  four  26-ohm 
coils  (mentioned  on  a  previous  page),  motmted  in  Swedish  iron 
shields,  was  used.  A  glass  bell  jar  was  placed  over  it  and  the  air 
was  exhausted  to  less  than  o.  i  mm. 

The  coils  were  wotmd  in  5  layers  of  about  5  ohms  each  of  Nos.  40, 
38,  36,  34,  and  28,  B.  S.  gauge  wire  covered  with  a  single.layer  of 
white  silk.  The  outer  diameter  was  33  mm.  The  magnet  sus- 
pension consisted  of  two  groups  of  magnets,  having  4  needles  in 
each  group.  These  needles  were  from  1.2  to  1.5  mm  long  (longer 
than  usual)  and  the  total  weight  was  about  6  mg,  the  mirror 
weighing  1.5  mg. 

The  sensitivity  test  in  air  showed  that  the  law  of  cinrent  sensi- 
tivity with  square  root  of  the  resistance  held  for  the  series-parallel 
(26  ohms)  and  all  in  parallel  (6.5  ohms) ,  but  fell  below  the  required 
value  by  8  per  cent  for  all  coils  in  series  (104  ohms).  This  galva- 
nometer was  not  constructed  with  the  expectation  of  siupassing 
others  on  hand.  The  suspension  and  especially  the  mirror  was 
heavier  than  is  usually  employed.  The  main  interest  in  this  test 
was  its  behavior  in  vacuum,  to  be  described. 

The  results  of  this  test  show  (see  Fig.  7,  the  circles  represent  an 
entirely  new  set  up  of  the  instrument)  that  for  a  single  swing 
greater  than  two  seconds,  the  sensitivity,  in  air,  is  proportional  to 
tiie  time  of  swing,  while  in  vacuum  the  sensitivity  increased 
somewhat  more  rapidly  than  the  time  of  swing.  The  actual  gain 
in  sensitivity  in  a  vacuiun  was  about  100  per  cent  for  a  swing  of 
two  seconds,  and  only  about  25  per  cent  when  the  swing  was 
greater  than  four  seconds.     In  air,  with  a  single  swing  of  four 

*  Abbott:  Afltrophys.  J.,  18*  p.  i;  1903.  <*  This  Bulletin,  •,  p.  7;  xgxa. 
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seconds,  the  deflection  was  completely  damped ;  and  with  the  air 
exhausted  the  needle  had  one  tmning  point  of  small  amplitude 
before  coming  to  rest.  For  a  time  of  single  swing  of  two  seconds 
the  needle  had  two  turning  points  before  coming  to  rest,  but  in 
air  the  amplitude  of  swing  was  much  less.  The  damping  is  evi- 
dently almost  entirely  magnetic,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  be 
affected  by  the  external  resistance.     In  fact  the  writer  has  had  but 


&  SECONDS 


one  Thomson  galvanometer  in  which  the  damping  was  affected 
by  the  external  resistance  in  circuit.  The  magnets  in  the  present 
galvanometer  suspension  were  made  from  fine  piano  wire,  ham- 
mered flat  and  hardened  "  glass  hard."  Prom  the  results  obtained 
it  appears  that  one  must  test  the  galvanometer  before  being  cer- 
tain that  there  will  be  a  marked  gain  by  placing  it  in  an  evacuated 
inclosure. 
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The  iron  clad  galvanometer  previously  described^  has  been 
found  to  possess  such  excellent  magnetic  shielding  that  a  more 
elaborate  one  was  constructed.  It  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The  four 
coils  are  embedded  in  blocks  of  Swedish  iron,  each  block  being  2.5 
by  5  by  9  cm.  Theoretically  a  circular  form  would  be  better 
because  it  is  more  symmetrical.  A  lameUated  shield  is  shown  in 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  illustration.  It  consists  of  about  15 
turns  of  transformer  iron  0.4  mm  in  thickness.  It  is  of  cotu^se 
unnecessary  to  have  the  slots  cut  in  the  shield,  especially  the  one 
at  the  bottom.  This  combination  provides  almost  as  good  mag- 
netic shielding  as  the  more  elaborate  soft  pipe  outfit  previously 
described.    There  are  of  course  additional  shields  provided. 

HOTB  3.-THS   MOST    SFnCISirT    COMBmATIOR    OF    THE2MOPILB    AND    OALVA- 

NOMBTBR  RSSISTANCB 

In  the  foregoing  tests  of  the  sensitivity  of  thermopiles  the  same 
galvanometer  was  used.  After  making  a  correction  for  loss  in  effi- 
ciency due  to  inequality  of  internal  and  external  resistance,  it 
was  found  that  the  sensitivity  of  the  type  of  thermopile  having 
all  the  elements  in  series  (resistance  about  8  ohms)  was  practically 
the  same  as  that  of  the  tjrpe  of  thermopile  having  two  elements 
joined  in  series-parallel  (resistance  about  2  ohms).  Hence,  aside 
from  the  fact  tiiat  the  series-parallel  arrangement  may  be  the 
quicker  in  attaining  temperature  equilibrium,  there  is  no  preference 
in  the  manner  of  construction  of  the  thermopile  when  using  a 
Thomson  galvanometer.  However,  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  con- 
dition of  equality  of 'internal  and  external  resistance,  a  question 
remaining  unanswered  is  the  most  efficient  resistance  of  galva- 
nometer coils  to  be  used  with  the  thermopile,  i.  e.,  whether  a  galva- 
nometer made  of  coils  of  high  resistance  (say  4  coils  each  having  a 
resistance  of  32  ohms,  and  all  in  parallel  giving  8  ohms)  should 
be  used  with  the  thermopile  of  8  ohms,  or  whether  a  galvanometer 
having  coils  of  low  resistance  (4  coils  in  parallel,  each  coil  having 
a  resistance  of  8  ohms)  should  be  used  with  this  same  thermopile, 
having  its  elements  joined  two  in  series-parallel,  and  thus  having 
a  resistance  of  about  2  ohms.  Another  combination  would  be 
four  coils  of  2  ohms  each  joined  in  series-parallel.  Theoretically, 
the  force  exerted  by  a  coil  varies  nearly  proportionally  to  the 
square  root  of  the  resistance.  While  this  relation  does  not  hold 
for  large  resistances,  the  results  *•  shown  in  Fig.  9,  indicate  that 
a  galvanometer  having  fotu*  coils  of  32  ohms  each  (and  giving  8 
ohms  when  joined  in  parallel)  is  6  per  cent  less  sensitive  than 


**  This  Bttllrttn,  9,  p.  6i:  2919  (mc  Pif .  17). 

*This  curve  is  computed  from  data  puUished  by  Abbott  (Annals   Astrophys.  Obs..  1,  p.  aso)  on 
the  force  exerted  by  galvanoineter  coils  of  different  resistances. 


Fig.  8. — Ironclad  galva 
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a  galvanometer  having  four  coils  of  8  ohms  each,  or  2  ohms  when 
all  the  coils  are  join^  in  parallel.  This  is  not  a  very  marked 
difference  in  sensitivity,  and  as  with  the  various  thermopiles  con- 
structed, the  writer's  experience  is  that  the  sensitivity  attainable 
in  a  galvanometer  is  dq)endent  mainly  upon  the  construction  of 
the  suspended  system. 

The  radiation  sensitivity  of  a  bismuth-silver  thermopile  with  16 
elements  joined  two  in  series-paraUd  and  having  a  resistance  of 
1.84  ohms,  was  tested  when  connected  with  galvanometer  coils 
differing  widely  in  resistance.  The  first  galvanometer  which  was 
used  was  constructed  of  ccmIs  having  a  resistance  of  21  ohms  (B.  S. 
No.  40,  34,  and  28  wire) ,  and  as  us^,  with  all  the  coils  in  parallel, 
had  a  resistance  of  5.09  ohms.  From  the  experiments  on  external 
and  internal  resistance,  a  correction  of  about  10  per  cent  had  to 
be  applied  to  the  deflec- 
tions when  using  this 
thermopile.  The  second 
galvanometer  was  con- 
structed of  four  coils, 
each  having  a  resistance 
of  7.6  ohms  (B.  S.  No. 
38, 30,  and  26  wire),  and 
as  used  had  a  resistance 
of  1 .92  ohms.  The  com- 
puted normal  cmrent 
sensitivity  *•  appeared  to 
be  very  closely  the  same 
for  these  two  instruments. 
These  two  galvanometers 
were  used  with  the  same  thermopile  of  i  .9  ohms,  corrections  being 
made  for  inequality  of  external  resistance  when  using  the  one  galva- 
nometer. The  thermopile  was  exposed  to  a  standard  of  radiation. 
The  deflections  were  considerably  larger  (10  to  15  per  cent)  when 
using  the  low-resistance  galvanometer.  The  eflSciency  (in  galva- 
nometer deflections)  of  the  low-resistance  combination  appeared 
to  be  10  to  15  per  cent  higher  than  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
high-resistance  combination.  In  other  words,  the  low-resistance 
thermopile  (elements  joined   in  series-parallel)  and  an  equally 

**  The  normal  sensitivity  is  usiully  defined  to  be  the  deflection  urodoced  at  a  distance  of  x  m  when  a 
cnrrent  of  x  X  xc^  amperes  is  passed  throosh  the  gaivauometer.  the  time  of  eompkte  swine  bdng  hronght 
np  to  xo  seconds  and  the  resistance  beinc  reduced  to  x  ohm.  For  this  purpose  the  sensitivity  Is  usually 
taken  to  be  proportional  to  the  square  ofthc  period  and  proportional  to  the  squaiv  root  of  the  resistance. 
The  procedure  is  mxaleadins,  especially  as  resards  the  period.  In  some  of  tlie  galvanooieters  described 
by  various  experimenters,  the  mirror  is  so  small  that  the  scale  can  not  be  placed  at  a  much  creater  distance 
than  I  m.  Moreover,  the  coils  (15  to  9o.mm  in  diameter)  do  not  give  a  large  ranee  of  piopoiUunality  of 
deflections  with  current.  In  the  prcseht  galvanometers  the  coils  are  35  nun  in  diameter;  they  have  *  large 
fange  of  proportionality  of  deflection  (so  cm)  with  current,  and  the  sensitivity  may  be  increased  by  length- 
ening  the  scale  distance  of  3  m.  The  sensitivity  is  proportional  to  the  period,  at  least  for  periods  greater 
than  X  second,  which  is  the  usual  condition  of  operation. 
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low-resistance  Thomson  galvanometer  seem  preferable  to  the  high- 
resistance  (elements  all  in  series)  thermopile  and  its  auxiliary 
galvanometer. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  thermopile  is  used  with  a  d'Arsonal 
galvanometer,  conditions  are  different,  owing  to  the  large  (external) 
critical  damping  resistance  in  this  instrument.  As  already  men- 
tioned, it  i$  desirable  to  use  a  great  many  thermoelements  joined  all 
in  series  when  the  thermopile  is  to  be  used  with  a  moving  coil  gal- 
vanometer. In  this  manner  the  greater  part  of  the  critical  damp- 
ing resistance  of  the  galvanometer  may  be  replaced  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  thermopile.  For  example,  a  critical  damping  resistance 
of  lo  to  12  ohms  may  easily  be  supplied  by  a  thermopile  of  20  to 
24  thermoelements,  which  are  joined  in  series.  The  emf  produced 
will  be  twice  that  of  the  elements  joined  two  in  series-parallel,  and 
the  galvanometer  deflection  of  the  all-in-series  arrangement  should 
be  twice  that  of  the  two-in-series-parallel  arrangement.  This,  of 
course,  is  just  the  opposite  to  the  results  with  the  Thomson  gal- 
vanometer. The  latter,  however,  is  the  more  sensitive  instru- 
ment, and  on  a  single  swing  of  2  to  3  seconds  a  current  sensitivity 
of  i = 3  by  lo"^"  amperes  is  easily  attained. 

HOTB  4.— TEST  OF  STBLLAR  THBRMOKLBBCBNTS  OR  STARS 

While  this  paper  was  in  press  it  was  possible,  through  the 
coiutesy  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Campbell,  Director  of  Lick  Observatory, 
to  test  the  sensitivity  of  some  of  the  stellar  thermoelements,  just 
described  in  connection  with  the  Crossley  reflector.  For  this  pur- 
pose from  two  to  three  elements  were  motmted  in  evacuated  glass 
receptacles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10,  which  contains  two  elements. 
Instead  of  the  fiber  mounting  shown  in  Fig.  3,  No.  4,  the  elements 
were  attached  to  platinum  lead  wires,  which  were  sealed  into  a 
glass  tube.  To  the  platinum  wires  were  attached  copper  wires. 
No.  I  and  No.  2,  shown  in  Fig.  10.  The  glass  tube  containing  the 
platinum  wires  was  sealed  into  a  thick  piece  of  plate  glass,  G,  by 
means  of  Khotinsky  cement,  K.  The  quartz-glass  tube,  contain- 
ing the  metallic  calcium,  Ca,  was  likewise  attached  permanently 
with  this  cement,  K.  The  main  portion  of  this  glass  receptacle 
consisted  of  a  single  piece  of  glass,  £,  with  a  projecting  glass  tube 
containing  potential  terminals,  P,  for  testing  the  evacuation.  A 
fluorite  window,  F,  admitted  the  stellar  radmtions  into  this  glass 
vessel,  and  upon  the  thermoelements,  which  are  supported  by  the 
platinum  lead  wires  to  be  seen  through  the  glass  vessel  E.  The 
rear  window  of  glass  G  was  attached  by  means  of  stopcock  grease, 
covered  with  Chatterton  wax. 

This  peculiar  form  of  construction  was  necessary  in  order  to 
be  able  to  use  the  device  when  attaciied  to  the  plate  holder,  in  the 
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focus  of  the  telescope  mirror.  The  star  image  and  the  receivers 
of  the  thermoelement  are  viewed  from  the  side  of  the  telescope 
tube  by  means  of  a  right-angled  prism  and  a  lens  mounted  close 
to  the  glass  plate  G.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  design  the 
radiometric  attachment  so  that  all  projecting  parts  extended 
downward  in  the  direction  of  the  reflecting  mirror.  This  mirror 
has  a  focal  length  of  534  cm  and  a  clear  apertture  of  92  cm,  afford- 
ing a  ratio  of  aperture  to  focal  length  of  i  to  5.8. 

Two  receptacles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10,  were  prepared  for  the 
test.  The  one  (No.  7)  contained  an  element  of  bismuth-platinum 
and  an  element  of  bismuth-bismuth  tin  alloy  (5  per  cent  tin). 
The  second  receptacle  (No.  6)  contained  an  element  of  bismuth- 
bismuth  and  tin  alloy,  and  two  elements  of  bismuth-platinum.  In 
one  of  the  latter  elements  the  bismuth  was  folded  so  that  the  two 
receivers  were  side  by  side,  in  order  to  easily  expose  the  receivers 
alternately  to  the  star  image.  The  two  elements  in  receptacle 
No.  7  were  selected  from  the  best  f otmd  in  previous  tests  and  were 
remotmted.  The  three  elements  in  receptacle  No.  6  were  motmted 
just  before  leaving  for  Motmt  Hamilton,  and  there  was  no  time 
for  the  preliminary  radiation  sensitivity  tests. 

These  two  receptacles  were  evacuated,  the  stopcocks  were  secured 
with  Chatterton  compotmd,  and  the  vacuum  was  thereafter  main- 
tained by  warming  the  metallic  calcium,  Ca,  Pig.  10,  by  means  of 
a  small  alcohol  blast  lamp.  This  outfit  was  taken  to  Mount  Ham- 
ilton, Cal.,  a  distance  of  about  3200  miles,  without  serious  mishap 
(one  element  in  No.  6  was  broken  in  climbing  the  mountain) ,  and 
the  calcium  was  occasionally  heated  with  the  alcohol  blast  lamp  to 
remove  any  vapors  that  may  have  been  evolved.  Some  time  siter 
arrival  on  Motmt  Hamilton  one  of  the  receptacles  began  to  leak  a 
little.  This  was  remedied  by  applying  a  coat  of  shellac  to  the 
ground  joints.  A  vacutun  pump  was  taken  along  for  security 
against  serious  accidents,  but  it  was  never  unpacked.  Prom  this 
it  is  evident  that,  equipped  with  a  number  of  evacuated  receptacles 
containing  thermoelements,  one  can  go  to  the  remotest  regions  to 
make  radiometric  measurements  without  being  obliged  to  carry  a 
heavy  pump.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  achievements  in  con- 
nection with  the  work. 

In  the  radiation  sensitivity  tests  on  stars  it  was  found,  as  it  had 
been  previously  observed  in  the  tests  on  artificial  stars,  that  there 
was  but  little  difference  in  the  radiation  sensitivity  of  bismuth- 
platinum  thermoelements  as  compared  with  the  elements  of  bis- 
muth-bismuth and  tin  alloy  which  had  a  50  per  cent  greater  thermo- 
electric power.  The  pair  of  elements  used  in  No.  7  were  selected 
from  previous  tests,  and,  as  used  in  the  reflector,  the  element  of 
bismuth-bismuth  and  tin  alloy  was  only  about  10  per  cent  more 
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sensitive  than  the  element  of  bismuth-platinum.  In  the  latter  the 
receivers  were  tin  globules  pressed  flat,  as  already  described.  In 
the  former  the  receivers  were  of  Wood's  alloy  (used  as  a  solder), 
which  was  pressed  into  a  thin  disk  between  thin  plates  of  mica,  the 
pressure  being  applied  when  the  solder  was  in  a  molten  state. 

The  behavior  of  the  bismuth-bismuth  tin  alloy  element  in 
receptacle  No.  6  was  unusual  in  that  one  receiver  (of  Wood's 
alloy  pressed  flat  when  in  a  molten  state)  was  about  40  per  cent 
more  sensitive  than  the  other.  The  least  sensitive  receiver 
attached  to  this  element  was  about  10  per  cent  less  sensitive  than 
the  receivers  joined  to  the  element  of  bismuth-platinum.  In  the 
latter  the  two  receivers  had  practically  the  same  radiation  sen- 
sitively. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  paper  to  include  the 
results  obtained  in  measuring  the  radiation  from  stars.  These 
radiation  measurements  are  quantitative  on  stars  down  to  the 
5.3  magnitude,  while  good  qualitative  measurements  wtre  made  on 
stars  down  to  the  6.6  magnitude.  In  all,  112  celestial  objects 
were  measured,  including  Stum's  rings,  tli^  dark  and  the  bright 
belts  of  Jupiter  (also  a  pair  of  his  moons  which  happened  to  be 
close  together) ,  and  a  planetary  nebula,  which,  however,  gave  no 
positive  deflections.  In  this  preliminary  survey  it  was  shown 
that  red  stars  are  emitting  radiation  at  a  far  more  rapid  rate  than 
blue  stars  of  the  same  photometric  magnitude.  These  observa- 
tions were  substantiated  by  using  an  absorption  cell  of  water  i  cm 
in  thickness,  which  absorbs  all  the  infra-red  beyond  i  .4  /i.  This 
test  eliminated  the  question  of  the  size  and  the  distance  of  the 
star.  It  showed  that  comparing  stars  of  the  same  photometric 
brightness,  the  red  stars  emit  from  2  to  3  times  as  much  infra-red 
radiation  as  do  the  yellow  and  the  blue  stars.  This  shows  why 
it  is  that  a  red  star  causes  a  galvanometer  deflection  which  is  2  to  3 
times  that  produced  by  a  blue  star  of  the  same  photometric 
brightness. 

Before  going  to  Mount  Hamilton  it  was  the  intention  to  use 
certain  stars  as  standards  of  radiation  in  testing  the  radiation 
sensitivity  of  the  thermocouples.  After  several  nights  of  observa- 
tion it  was  found  that  a  slight  variation  in  humidity  caused  a  great 
variation  in  the  total  amount  of  radiation  from  the  standard  star, 
so  that  any  possible  variation  in  the  radiation  sensitivity  of  the 
thermocouple  was  negligible  in  making  the  measurements.  In 
other  words,  tl^  thermocouple  was  used  to  observe  the  variation 
of  atmospheric  transparency  for  stellar  radiations.  This  variation 
in  transparency  was  most  marked  for  red  stars,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  tests  with  the  water  cell. 
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Time  did  not  permit  the  construction  and  testing  of  stellar 
bolometers,  as  had  been  planned,  to  compare  with  the  stellar 
thermopiles.  However,  from  tests  made  in  the  laboratory  and 
from  the  tests  of  vacuum  bolometers  by  Buchwald,*^  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  radiation  sensitivity  of  a  vacuum  bolometer  will 
be  much  higher  than  the  radiation  sensitivity  of  the  herein- 
described  vacuum  thermoelements.  Buchwald's  experiments 
show  that  the  radiation  sensitivity  of  the  bolometer  was  increased 
from  4  to  5  times  when  the  air  was  evacuated  to  a  pressure  of 
0.00 1  mm,  which  is  the  same  increase  in  sensitivity  as  observed 
in  the  herein-described  thermoelements.  The  thermoelement  is 
no  doubt  the  least  affected  by  wind  and  by  temperature  variations, 
so  that,  even  though  it  may  be  slightly  less  sensitive  than  the 
bolometer,  it  will  be  the  steadier  in  its  behavior  when  connected 
with  the  auxiliary  galvanometer,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  read 
smaller  deflections.  On  several  nights  observations  were  made 
on  stars  with  a  wind  blowing  upon  the  apparatus  at  a  velocity 
of  over  20  miles  per  hour,  which  gives  some  idea  of  the  steadiness 
of  the  stellar  thermocouple. 

It  is  of  interest  to  record  that  the  galvanometer  used  in  these 
tests  was  the  ironclad  instrument  shown  in  Pig.  8.  It  stood 
upon  the  south  pier  which  forms  one  of  the  two  supports  of  the 
polar  axis  of  the  reflector.  The  galvanometer  was  therefore 
very  close  to  the  heavy  iron  telescope  tube.  In  spite  of  this  fact, 
the  rotation  of  the  telescope  tube  affected  the  galvanometer  only 
when  the  reflector  was  directed  upon  stars  situated  low  on  the 
northern  horizon,  which  brought  the  lower  end  of  the  telescope 
tube  within  i  meter  from  the  galvanometer. 

It  is  of  interest  to  record  also  that  aside  from  its  excellent 
magnetic  shielding  the  galvanometer  sensitivity  was  not  greater 
than  that  ordinarily  used  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  viz.  i«  1.5 
X  icr^^  ampere. 

NOTE  5.— THE  MAINTBNANCB  OF  BIOH  VACUA  BY  MBAlfS  OF  MSTALUC  CALCIUM 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  metallic  calcium  when  heated  has 
the  property  of  combining  with  aU  atmospheric  gases  except 
argon.  The  application  of  this  property  of  metallic  calcium  as  an 
evacuator  has  been  suggested  as  a  result  of  the  researches  made  by 
Moissan  *•  and  by  Amdt.**  Experiments  on  the  production  of 
high  vacua  by  means  of  metallic  calcium  have  been  made  by 


<'  Buchwald:  Ann.  der  Phys.  (4),  85,  p.  938,  1910. 

*  Moiaaux:  Compt.  Rend..  127«  p.  39.  497,  584:  Ut,  p.  1757,  x 

<*  Arndt:  B«r.  d.  Deutsch.  Chem.  GesseU.,  87,  p.  4733;  1904. 
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Soddy.**  A  summary  of  the  results  of  these  experiments  may  be 
found  in  Baly's  Spectroscopy." 

In  preparing  the  receptacles  for  the  thermoelements  shown  in 
Fig.  lo  the  main  difficulty  experienced  was  in  producing  an  air- 
tight container.  This  required  so  much  time  that,  starting  with 
the  general  information  tiiat  calcium  is  useful  in  producing  a 
vacutun,  the  application  of  this  material  for  maintaining  a  vacuum 
in  the  present  apparatus  was  perfected  independently  of  previous 
work.  In  fact,  the  paper  by  Soddy  was  not  consulted  until  after 
arrival  on  Mount  Hamilton.  This  no  doubt  was  a  fortunate  pro- 
cedure, for  some  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  use  of  calcium  as 
an  evacuator  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  previous  experiments 
and  also  at  variance  with  the  prevailing  notion  that  calcium  very 
readily  attacks  quartz.  For  example,  it  was  fotmd  that  a  light- 
walled,  quartz-glass  tube  could  be  used  to  contain  the  metallic 
calcium,  as  shown  in  Fig.  lo.  This  tube  can  be  heated  to  a  low 
red  heat  without  danger  of  cracking,  or  collapsing  when  evacuated. 
At  this  temperatiure  the  metallic  calcium  unites  readily  with  the 
residual  gases,  without  attacking  the  quartz-glass  tube.  If  heated 
to  a  bright  red  temperature,  the  hydrides  and  nitrides  of  calcium 
are  dissociated  and  gases  are  evolved.  On  cooling  these  gases 
again  combine,  and,  on  admitting  a  small  amount  of  air  through 
the  stopcock,  it  was  found  that  nitrogen,  etc.,  continued  to  com- 
bine with  the  calcitun  tmtil  the  temperature  had  fallen  to  about 
300®.  If  the  calcitun  is  heated  to  a  very  bright  red  then  it,  of 
com"se,  combines  chemically  with  the  quartz  glass.  However,  by 
evacuating  the  air  to  a  pressure  of  about  o.i  mm  there  is  no 
necessity  for  heating  the  calcium  to  a  higher  temperatiu^  than 
that  indicated  by  the  red  glow  of  the  quartz-glass  tube. 

Before  closing  the  container  permanently  it  was  found  best  to 
evacuate  the  air  to  a  low  pressure  and  heat  the  calcium  to  a  bright 
red,  which  dissociates  the  hydrides,  etc.  The  pumping  is  con- 
tinued, and  air  is  admitted  repeatedly  to  assist  in  clearing  the 
water  vapor  from  the  walls  of  the  receptacle. 

Some  of  the  air  admitted  combines,  of  coiu'se,  with  the  hot 
calcium,  but  that  it  not  detrimental.  The  quartz-glass  tube  may 
become  blade  from  the  vaporized  calcium,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10  (this 
is  container  No.  7,  described  in  Note  4) ,  but  that  seems  to  be  bene- 
ficial rather  than  detrimental.  In  fact,  calcium  in  container  No.  6 
(see  Note  4)  was  not  given  this  severe  preliminary  heating  before 
detaching  it  from  the  pump,  and  the  best  vacuum  was  produced 
only  after  some  of  the  calcium  had  been  vaporized  by  a  subsequent 
heating  to  a  bright  red.  The  black  deposit  on  the  walls  of  the 
quartz-glass  tube  is  easily  removed  by  means  of  soap  and  water. 

«*  Soddy:*  Proc.  Roy.  Soc..  78,  p.  499:  X907'  "  Baly:  ^MCtfOKOpy,  f>.  433  (new  cdltko). 
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As  mentioned  in  Note  4,  what  vapors,  if  any,  were  given  off  by 
the  stopcock  grease  and  the  Khotinsky  cement  were  removed  by 
heating  the  c^dcium  by  means  of  an  alcohol  blast  lamp,  which  was 
the  most  convenient  method  of  heating  on  a  momitain.  A  small 
electric  heater  surrounding  the  quartz  tube  might  be  provided  in  a 
permanent  laboratory  equipment.  Now  that  the  device  has  been 
shown  to  be  useful,  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  the  stopcock,  thus 
removing  one  source  of  possible  leaking.  However,  the  stopcock 
is  the  most  useful  part  of  the  apparatus  in  case  of  breakage,  and  it 
is  not  detrimental  to  retain  it.  The  stopcock  grease  used  was  a 
haphazard  combination  of  beeswax  and  mutton  tallow  (which  was 
too  hard  for  frequent  turning  of  the  stopcock) ,  to  which  had  been  . 
added  a  combination  of  rubber  dissolved  in  vaseline.  The  latter 
when  used  alone  was  too  soft  to  withstand  the  pressure  upon  the 
stopcock.  The  whole  was  heated  in  vacuo  to  remove  the  air,  and 
happened  to  be  an  excellent  mixture.  The  Chatterton  compound 
gave  off  vapors,  and  hence  was  used  only  as  an  outside  cover 
because  of  its  pliability  when  subjected  to  slow  changes  by  expan- 
sion and  contraction.  As  mentioned  in  Note  4,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  leaking  of  air,  and  the  vapors  released  from  within  were  easily 
removed.  If  the  receptacles  had  leaked,  all  the  constituents  of  the 
air  could  have  been  removed,  except  argon,  of  which  there  would 
have  been  an  accumulation,  which  eventually  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  radiation  sensitivity  of  the  thermoelements. 
Judging  from  the  faint  bluish  discharge  in  container  No.  6,  when 
operated  on  an  induction  coil,  there  was  present  a  small  amount  of 
argon,  introduced  by  a  temporary  leak,  as  already  mentioned. 

As  to  the  actual  degree  of  evacuation  attained,  no  exact  meas- 
urements were  made.  It  was  found  that  after  warming  the  cal- 
cium the  discharge  from  a  10,000-volt  transformer  could  not  be 
passed  through  the  tube.  At  Mount  Hamilton  the  tests  were  made 
with  a  small  induction  coil  operated  by  two  "  dry  batteries."  In 
this  test  the  discharge  would  pass  through  the  5-cm  air  space 
between  the  electrodes  P,  Fig.  10,  in  preference  to  passing  through 
the  evacuated  space  within  the  tube.  With  reference  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  device  it  may  be  added  that  this  evacuator  employing 
calcium  to  maintain  a  vacuum  was  found  superior  to  the  csu'bon 
electrode  evacuator  described  by  Pfund.*^  In  the  latter  it  was 
found  that  if  the  discharge  was  too  vigorous  gases  would  be 
expelled,  which  could  be  removed  only  by  pumping  or  by  heating 
the  calcium  evacuator  which  was  tested  at  the  same  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  calcium  be  overheated,  thus  dissociating  the 
hydrides,  etc.,  the  gases  are  again  combined  on  cooling. 

<•  Pftmd:  Phys.  Z.  S.,  It,  p.  870;  igxa. 
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PART   1 
L  INTRODUCTION 

The  heat  of  combustion  at  constant  volume  of  a  substance 
containing  only  the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  may 
be  defined  as  the  number  of  heat  units  liberated  by  the  combi- 
nation, in  an  inclosure  of  constant  volume,  of  unit  mass  of  the 
substance  with  oxygen  to  form  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  the 
substance  and  the  oxygen  being  initially  at  the  same  temperature, 
the  products  of  combustion  being  cooled  to  the  initial  tem- 
perature, and  the  water  formed  by  combustion  being  condensed 
to  the  liquid  state.  To  be  exact,  the  temperature  at  which  the 
reaction  takes  place  should  also  be  specified,  but  the  change  of 
the  hedt  of  combustion  with  change  of  initial  temperature  is  so 
smaU  that  this  is  not  necessary  for  a  temperature  range  between 
15®  and  30®,  temperatures  at  which  experimental  results  are 
usually  obtained.  In  practice,  also,  the  initial  and  final  tem- 
peratures are  not  usually  the  same,  but  differ  by  from  2®  to  4®. 
The  effect  of  this  difference  is  also  small  and  is  usually  neglected, 
except  that  it  is  partly  taken  accotmt  of  when  the  heat  capacity 
of  the  combustible  charge  is  included  in  that  of  the  calorimeter. 
The  term  "  heat  of  combustion  "  is  also  commonly  used  to  denote 
the  heat  liberated  by  the  oxidation  of  substances  containing  other 
oxidizable  elements,  such  as  stdphtir,  nitrogen,  etc.     When  the 
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term  is  so  used,  the  definition  must  be  extended  so  as  t6  define 
the  condition  of  the  final  oxidation  products,  as,  for  example,  if 
sulphur  is  present,  whether  the  resulting  product  is  sulphur  di- 
oxide or  sulphuric  acid. 

Accurate  determinations  of  the  heat  of  combustion  of  a  solid 
may.  be  made  by  means  of  a  calorimetric  bomb  of  one  of  the 
several  recognized  types.  These  various  bombs,  while  differing 
in  mechanical  details,  consist  essentially  of  a  thick-walled  metal 
vessel  which  can  be  opened  for  cleaning  and  the  insertion  of  the 
substance,  and  closed  tightly  against  30  to  100  atmospheres  pres* 
sure  by  means  of  a  cover  clamped  or  screwed  in  place.  There 
is  provision  for  filling  the  bomb  with  oxygen  under  pressure  and 
for  igniting  electrically  the  charge  of  combustible. 

The  heat  liberated  by  the  combustion  within  such  a  bomb  is 
measured  by  determining  the  rise  of  temperature  of  a  known 
mass  of  water  in  which  the  bomb  is  immersed. 

Apparatus  of  the  above  kind  is  now  in  use  in  many  commercial 
labcratories  and  by  users  of  fuel  for  the  determination  of  the 
heats  of  combustion  of  fuels  as  a  basis  for  pturchase. 

As  is  often  the  case  where  the  same  operations  are  repeated 
many  times  by  the  same  observer,  the  relative  accuracy  (pre- 
cision) of  determinations  made  under  such  circumistances  is  often 
high,  while  the  agreement  between  results  found  at  different 
laboratories  (i.  e.,  true  accuracy)  is  sometimes  less  satisfactory. 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  different  laboratories  to  express 
results  of  calorimetric  determinations  on  a  uniform  and  com- 
parable basis,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  determine  accurately 
the  heats  of  combustion  of  some  chosen  substances  which  can  be 
reproduced  with  the  requisite  degree  of  purity  and  which  can  be 
used  for  calibrating  the  various  forms  of  bomb  calorimeters  in 
use  in  commercial  laboratories  as  well  as  by  scientific  investiga- 
tors. This  made  necessary  a  careful  study  of  the  methods  which 
are  in  use  or  which  may  be  adapted  for  use  in  fuel  calorimetry. 

n.  MBTHODS  OF  BOMB  CALORIMBTRY 

Measurements  of  heat  energy  may  be  carried  out  by  means  of 
observations  on  the  change  of  state  or  on  the  change  of  tempera- 
ture of  substances.    Since  only  the  latter  method  seems  to  be 
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applicable  to  the  problems  in  hand,  that  method  only  will  be 
considered  here. 

Since  there  are  no  perfect  heat  insulators  any  calorimetric  obser- 
vation must  necessarily  involve  a  correction  term  to  allow  for 
heat  transfers  which  take  place  within  the  calorimetric  system, 
or  some  method  must  be  used  for  eliminating  such  heat  transfers. 
To  reduce  such  corrections  to  a  simple  and  determinate  form  it  is 
well  to  consider  a  calorimetric  system  as  consisting  of  two  essen- 
tial parts,  first,  a  limited  region  containing  a  mass  of  known  heat 
capacity  the  temperature  of  which  is  either  uniform  throughout 
or  has  some  other  known  distribution  as  regards  space  and  time; 
second,  a  surface. surrounding  and  inclosing  this  region,  and  having 
a  temperature  either  uniform  and  constant  or  at  least  known  as 
regards  space  and  time.  The  inclosed  region  will  be  spoken  of  as 
the  "calorimeter"  and  the  inclosing  surface  or  vessel  as  the 
"jacket.'* 

Pour  methods  are  applicable  to  the  measurement  of  heats  of 
combustion  by  means  of  a  calorimetric  bomb :  First,  the  rise  of 
temperature  of  the  calorimeter,  containing  a  stirred  liquid,  may 
be  observed  while  the  jacket  temperature  is  kept  constant;  second, 
the  temperature  of  the  jacket  may  be  kept  the  same  as  that  of 
the  calorimeter  and  only  the  initial  and  final  temperatures  meas- 
ured (this  method  has  been  perfected  by  T.  W.  Richards  at 
Harvard) ;  third,  the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  may  be  kept 
constant,  as,  for  instance,  by  suppljdng  cold  water  at  the  same 
time  that  the  heat  is  being  supplied  (this  method  was  used  by 
Hesehus,  of  St.  Petersburg,  1888) ;  fourth,  the  temperature  rise  of 
the  bomb  itself  may  be  measured,  depending  upon  metallic  con- 
duction to  equalize  the  temperature  throughout  its  mass.  This 
method  has  recently  been  applied  by  F^ry  to  a  specially  con- 
structed bomb  for  fuel  combustion.*  It  might  be  applied  with 
the  jacket  at  a  constant  temperature  or  with  the  jacket  at  the 
same  temperature  as  the  bomb  (calorimeter) . 

Of  these  four  methods  the  first  two  are  the  only  ones  which 
have  yet  been  largely  used,  and  the  first  is  the  one  which  has  been 
and  probably  will  continue  to  be  most  used.    This  method  was 

>  Nemst  bos  made  ntc  of  a  similar  method  dtirinf  the  past  few  yean  for  the  detennination  of  spadfie 
heats,  and  stmllar  apparatus  has  been  in  use  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for  about  the  same  leocth  of  time. 
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adopted  for  the  present  investigation,  and  the  discussion  of  the 
sources  of  error  on  a  later  page  will  show  that  it  affords  about  the 
same  accuracy  ste  the  second  method. 

m.  FACTORS  AFFECUNG  accuract 

1.  Temperature  Measurement — By  far  the  most  commonly 
used  instrument  for  measuring  temperatures  in  calorimetric  expe- 
riments is  the  mercury-in-glass  thermometer.  The  unavoidable 
errors  of  elastic  aftereffect,  of  irregular  capillary  pressure  and 
sticking  of  the  mercury  meniscus  are  not  decreased  by  making  the 
scale  open  and  the  bulb  large  as  in  calorimetric  thermometers  and 
with,  thermometers  having  a  scale  covering  10^  or  15^  and  gradu- 
ated to  0.02^  the  accuracy  of  a  single  measurement  of  a  2^  tem- 
perature interval  is  hardly  better  than  2  or  3  parts  in  1000.  If  a 
carefully  calibrated  Beckmann  or  other  metastatic  thermometer 
is  used,  the  accuracy  may  possibly  reach  i  part  in  1000,  the  pre- 
cision being  somewhat  higher  in  both  cases.  Some  better  method 
of  temperature  measurement  is  therefore  necessary  for  precision 
calorimetry.  This  may  be  found  in  the  adoption  of  either  thermo- 
electric '  or  electrical  resistance  methods.  The  former  has  been 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  by  White,  of  the  Carnegie 
Geophysical  Laboratory,  while  the  latter  has  been  developed  to 
a  very  satisfactory  condition  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  by 
Jaeger  at  the  Physikalisch  Technische  Rdchsanstalt.  By  either 
method  an  accuracy  of  i  or  2  parts  in  10  000  in  the  measurement 
of  the  above-mentioned  temperature  interval  is  attainable. 

2.  Stirring  of  the  Calorimetric  liquid. — ^Vigorous  stirring  of 
the  calorimetric  liquid  is  necessary  to  keep  the  calorimeter  at  a 
uniform  temperature  throughout  while  heat  is  being  rapidly  sup- 
plied to  it.  There  are  two  distinct  functions  of  a  stirrer,  mechan- 
ically more  or  less  incompatible:  First,  the  whole  mass  of  liquid 
in  a  calorimeter  must  be  circulated,  so  that  there  are  no  stagnant 
portions ;  and  second ,  there  must  be  thorough  mixing  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  liquid  in  order  that  a  measurement  of  its  mean 
temperature  may  be  given  by  a  thermometer  of  convenient  size. 
Two  forms  of  stirring  apparatus  are  in  general  use,  the  ring  stirrer, 

'  Cooataacy  d  Thennodcnients,  White,  Phyi,  Rer..  tt,  p.  449;  1906. 
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or  some  modification  of  it,  having  a  reciprocating  motion,  and 
the  screw-propeller  stirrer.  The  former  mixes  thoroughly  the 
smaller  portions  of  the  liquid  but  produces  little  positive  circu- 
lation, so  that  certain  portions  of  the  liquid  may  be  left  nearly 
stagnant.  It  also  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  shaft  alternately 
enters  and  leaves  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  thus  promoting  evapo- 
ration. The  screw-propeller  type  of  stirrer,  on  the  other  hand, 
properly  applied,  produces  a  rapid  circulation  of  the  whole  mass 
of  liquid,  but  may  not  so  thoroughly  mix  the  different  portions — 
i.  e.,  may  permit  definite  stream  lines.  Such  a  stirrer  can  be 
mounted  on  a  very  small  shaft  and  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  pro- 
mote evaporation. 

A  careftd  comparative  study  of  the  two  methods  of  stirring, 
made  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  by  £.  P.  Mueller,'  showed  that 
the  screw  propeller  produced  temperature  equilibrium  through- 
out the  mass  of  liquid  in  about  hsM  the  time  required  when  the 
other  form  of  stirrer  was  used,  and  that  the  inequalities  which 
persisted  after  a  given  time  are  very  much  less  with  the  screw 
propeller.  The  energy  dissipated  by  the  screw  propeller  may  be 
also  much  less  than  for  the  reciprocating  stirrer.  The  screw  in 
these  experiments  was  mounted  in  a  calorimeter  shaped  to  adapt 
it  to  this  type  of  stirrer.  The  design  was  similar  to  that  described 
on  page  210. 

3.  Heat  Transfer  Between  Calorimeter  and  Jacket — Heat  trans- 
fer between  a  calorimeter  and  its  jacket  may  take  place  in  foiu* 
ways — ^by  conduction,  convection,  radiation,  and  evaporation  (or 
condensation).    Under  ordinary  calorimetric  conditions   some- 

*Mr.  MneUer's  experiments  were  made  with  the  rinf  stirrer,  as  provided  with  the  Peters  calorimeter, 
•ad  with  the  screw  propeller  in  the  calorimeter  mentioned  above.  The  tempemtures  at  various  positions 
in  the  calorimeter,  during  and  after  a  period  of  heating  electrically,  were  detennlned  by  means  of  a  differ- 
ential ooppep«onstantan  thetmobattery  fonristing  of  five  dements.  One  set  of  junctions  was  kept  fixed 
while  the  other  was  placed  in  different  positions.  With  the  ring  stirrer,  diffetcnoes  of  tempenturc  of  o*.5 
woe  observed  one  minute  after  the  heating  cuncnt  had  l^eenswitdied  off.  These  differenoes  were  reduced 
to  o*.ooi  only  after  from  7  to  to  minutes.  Bxperiments  with  the  screw  stincr,  running  at  normal  speed, 
gave  differences  of  tempeiature  during  the  fint  minute  of  from  o*.o6  to  o*.o8,  or  only  about  one-tenth  as 
great  as  with  the  ring  stiner.  These  differences  wete  reduced  to  o*.ooi  within  about  s  or  6  minutes  after 
rimtting  off  the  hcatting  current.  It  was  also  found  that  with  the  screw  stirrer  there  was  only  a  vcty  small 
poction  of  the  calorimeter  which  showed  this  lag  in  coming  to  tempersture  equilibrium,  wliile  with  the 
ring  stirrer  a  considerable  part  of  the  water  was  involved  in  the  lag.  The  calorimeter,  B.  S.  760a,  described 
on  page  •»,  has  a  screw  of  larger  diameter,  which  is  run  at  stowcr  speed  than  the  one  examined  and  the 
tempeiature  of  the  water,  as  indicated  by  the  resistance  thermometer,  appears  to  reach  equlibrium  to 
o*.oooa  within  oneminnte  after  heating  has  ceased,  when  there  b  no  large  mass  of  metal,  sudi  as  a  bomb> 
which  may  cause  a  lag  apart  from  that  due  to  the  stirring. 
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thing  like  one-fifth  of  the  heat  is  transferred  by  radiation,  about 
four-fifths  by  convection  and  air  conduction,  and  only  a  very 
little  by  evaporation. 

In  the  calctdation  of  corrections  for  the  transfer  of  heat  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  Newton's  law  of  cooling  holds  over  the 
small  range  of  temperature  in  question.  That  this  assumption 
is  only  approximately  true  has  been  shown  repeatedly  by  experi- 
ment and  can  be  seen  from  theoretical  considerations.  In  so  far 
as  radiation  is  involved  the  heat  transfer  is  proportional  to  the 
difference  of  some  higher  power  (about  the  fotirth  power)  of  the 
absolute  temperatures  of  the  two  sturfaces. 

The  heat  transfer  by  convection  and  air  conduction  can  hardly 
be  considered  from  a  theoretical  basis,  because  it  depends  largely 
upon  the  shape  and  size  of  the  surfaces  involved.  For  small 
temperature  differences,  however,  Newton's  law  is  a  very  close 
approximation.^  The  transfer  of  heat  by  conduction  and  con- 
vection is  nearly  proportional  to  the  temperature  difference  after 
steady  state  is  reached. 

With  the  heat  transfer  by  evaporation  and  condensation,  how- 
ever, conditions  are  very  different.  If  a  free  liquid  surface  forms 
part  of  the  calorimeter  and  no  corresponding  free  liquid  surface 
is  present  at  the  temperature  of  the  jacket,  there  will  be  no  transfer 
of  heat  by  evaporation  so  long  as  the  calorimeter  temperatture  is 
sufficiently  below  that  of  the  jacket,  as  there  will  be  no  condensa- 
tion of  vapor  on  the  warmer  surface,  and  there  will  be  no  vapor 
lost  to  the  space  outside  if  the  jacket  is  closed;  but  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  calorimeter  rises  above  that  of  the  jacket,  vapor 
is  condensed  on  the  cooler  surface  of  the  jacket  and  supplied  from 
the  free  liquid  surface,  taking  iieat  from  the  calorimeter.  There  is 
thus  only  a  very  small  loss  of  heat  from  the  calorimeter,  due  to  the 
formation  of  enough  vapor  to  keep  the  surrounding  space  satu- 
rated at  the  rising  temperature  until  the  temperature  of  the  calo- 
rimeter is  near  that  of  the  jacket,  then  there  is  increasing  loss  of 
heat  by  evaporation  as  the  temperature  rises.    Since  this  heat 

'  Same  later  observations  have  shown  that  this  b  by  no  means  as  nearly  ttue  wh«»  there  is  a  oonsideiable 
air  space  between  the  calorimeter  and  the  jacket  as  it  is  in  the  pfcaent  calorimeter,  where  the  air  space  is 
fcdnced  to  a  miifocm  width  of  about  x  cm. 
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transfer  does  not  follow  a  simple  law,  it  ^ould  be  prevented  so 
far  as  possible. 

Observations  have  shown  that  the  assumption  of  Newton's  law 

dO 
or  that  -^^  —kiO—O^  where  6  is  the  temperature  of  the  calorim- 
eter, 60  the  temperature  of  the  jacket,  /  the  time,  and  k  a  con- 
stant, is  justified  for  ranges  of  a  few  d^rees  in  temperatm^e  pro- 
vided k  is  determined  from  observations  taken  at  the  two  tempera- 
tures between  which  the  formula  is  to  be  applied.  In  most 
calorimetric  measurements,  however,  the  principal  quantity  ob- 
served is  a  temperatiu-e  change  produced  mainly  by  energy 
liberated  or  absorbed  within  the  calorimeter,  while  the  above 
equation,  representing  the  assumption  usually  made,  takes  account 
of  only  such  temperature  changes  as  are  produced  by  convection, 
air  conduction,  radiation,  etc.  The  complete  differential  equation 
for  the  temperature  in   a  calorimetric   observation   woidd   be 

d6 

jj7^f{i)  —  k(0  —  Oo)  where  f(t)  is  the  rate  of  temperature  change 

produced  by  the  energy  supply  which  is  the  subject  of  the  experi- 
ment. The  integral  of  this  is  the  main  quantity  to  be  measured 
and  is  usually  much  larger  than  the  term  k  iO  —  O^,  which  is  a 
correction  term.  The  assumption  k  »  constant  permits  the  simple 
solution : 

when  0^0  and  /(O-o,  at  time  /«o.  The  temperature  at  any 
time  is  simply  the  original  temperature  plus  the  temperature 
change  due  to  the  heat  supplied  plus  the  cooling  correction.  How- 
ever, if  &  is  a  function  of  time,  the  equation  can  not  in  general  be 
solved.    The  solution  would  take  the  form 

0^6,(1-  e-J^^ + e-J^^*^JJe^<'^f(t)dt) 

in  which  k  (/)  occtu-s  in  the  main  term,  so  that  even  an  approxi- 
mate solution  is  not  easily  obtained.  The  value  of  k  can  in  gen- 
eral be  determined  only  at  times  when  the  term  /(/)  «o  and  the 
fact  that  observations  taken  under  these  conditions  indicate  that 
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the  assumption  A^— constant  is  stifficientiy  accurate,  by  no  means 
proves  that  the  same  assumption  is  justified  when  f{t)  is  large, 

i.  e,,  when  the  rate  -^  is  large. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  following  discussion  that  k  in  the  above 
equation  is  a  function  of  the  time,  ib(/),  to  an  extent  which  can  not 
be  neglected  unless  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled.  Of  the  four 
modes  of  heat  transfer,  radiation  alone  can  physically  correspond 
to  the  condition  &(/)« constant  (i.  e.,  k  independent  of  time). 
The  effect  of  evaporation  can  be  eliminated.  The  effect  of  con- 
duction and  of  convection  on  k{t)  will  be  considered  separately. 

4«  Coiiduction  and  its  Effect  on  k  (t). — ^Although  the  amount  of 
heat  transferred  between  calorimeter  and  jacket  by  conduction 
other  than  through  the  air  is  usually  small,  under  certain  condi- 
tions the  effect  on  k  may  be  very  large.  For  example,  if  two  ob- 
jects placed  on  opposite  sides  of  a  plate  of  insulating  material  are 
at  different  temperatures,  the  rate  of  heat  transfer  between  them — 
therefore  the  rate  of  temperature  change  of  either  with  respect  to 
the  other  (neglecting  outside  influences) — ^will  become  sensibly 
proportional  to  the  temperatture  difference.  If,  however,  the  tem- 
perature of  either  is  changing  rapidly,  due  to  an  external  cause, 
the  rate  will  no  longer  be  even  approximately  proportional  to  the 
temperature  difference. 

The  most  common  cause  of  errors  due  to  conduction  is  the 
presence  of  a  sheet  of  poorly  conducting  material  interposed  be- 
tween the  calorimeter  and  tiie  jacket,  as  when  the  calorimeter  is 
supported  on  a  rubber  or  cork  block,  or  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  reduce  the  heat  transfer  by  using  some  form  of  insulating  ma- 
terial, as  was  often  done  up  to  a  few  years  ago.  Since  the  con- 
ductivity of  such  materials  is  always  small,  compared  with  that  of 
the  metallic  sheets  in  contact  with  them,  the  temperatures  of  the 
surfaces  may  be  taken,  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  as 
approximately  the  same  as  the  measured  temperatures  of  the 
calorimeter  and  the  jacket,  respectively.  The  distribution  of  tem- 
perature in  such  a  layer  and  the  rate  at  which  heat  is  leaving  the 
calorimeter  at  any  time  may  then  be  determined  from  the  follow- 
ing considerations : 
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A  sheet  of  material  of  thickness  c  bounded  by  plane  surfaces  Xo 
and  %|,  is  initially  at  temperature  60.  If  Xo  and  $0  are  each  taken 
as  o  for  convenience,  and  the  temperature  of  one  of  the  sturfaces 
Xi  is  then  caused  to  rise  from  0o  to  0^  in  such  a  way  that  ^  — tf' 
(i  —  e-*0»the  temperature  distribution  in  this  plate  is  given  by  the 
following :  • 


(■)    »-?  ^<')^S[^f"--=?('«') 


wiVw* 


F(X)     e  dKl\ 

Where  a'  is  the  thermometric  conductivity  of  the  material. 
F  (0  is   the  temperature  of  the  face  «i«c,  taken  here  as 

tf'(i-e-«).* 
The  point  of  interest  in  this  discussion  is  the  rate  at  which  heat 

is  leaving  the  calorimeter  at  any  time,  as  this  determines  the  value 

of  k  for  the  portion  of  the  surface  in  question.    If  0'  and  c  are  each 

made  unity,  and  the  above  expression  for  d  is  differentiated  with 

respect  to  x,  the  following  expression  for  the  temperature  gradient 

at  any  point  in  the  material  is  f oimd : 

d$  x^  /  -«A%%\        ^ 

(2)    3^=i-e-«  +  2^(-i)-cos««(.-«-.         )^^^,_„ 

The  sturface  jc «  i  is  the  surface  in  contact  with  the  calorimeter,  so 
that  substituting  this  value  of  x  and  the  appropriate  values  for 
a'  and  a,  the  above  expression  gives  the  temperature  gradient  in 
the  material  in  contact  with  the  calorimeter,  which  is  proportional 
to  the  factor  k  for  this  portion  of  the  surface. 

For  an  example  showing  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  distribution 
of  material,  suppose  that  the  calorimeter  rests  on  a  sheet  of  hard 
rubber  i  cm.  thick.  The  temperature  in  the  calorimeter  used  for 
the  present  investigation,  when  containing  a  bomb  in  which  a 

*  Bycrly;  Pomicr's  Scries  and  Spherical  Harmonics,  p.  no. 

*  This  equation  represents  quite  approximately  the  temperature  rise  ol  a  calorimeter  containing  a 
oombttstion  bomb  in  which  a  charge  is  burned. 
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charge  of  combustible  is  burned,  rises  quite  approximately  accord- 
ing to  the  relation  tf"-tf<;  =  (i  -e""*0  (^1  —  ^<)  where  a « 0.03 and  tf,  tf« 
and  01  represent,  respectively,  the  temperature  at  any  time,  the 
initial,  and  final  temperature.  The  value  of  a',  the  thermometric 
conductivity,  for  hard  rubber  is  approximately  o.ooi  in  cgs  units. 
These  quantities  substituted  in  the  above  equation  show  that  after 
60  seconds  the  rate  of  heat  loss  is  2.75  times  its  final  value,  after 
five  minutes  the  rate  is  1.13  times  the  final  value,  and  only  after 
10  minutes  does  it  come  to  within  i  per  cent  of  its  final  value.  If 
the  area  in  contact  with  such  a  sheet  were  a  considerable  part  of 
the  whole  area  of  the  calorimeter,  the  error  introduced  from  this 
cause  evidently  would  be  a  very  serious  one. 

Such  a  distribution  of  material  as  here  discussed  will  also  have 
an  effect  on  the  heat  capacity  of  the  calorimeter,  similar  to  that 
discussed  on  page  204  et  seq. 

This  discussion  shows  that  all  nonconducting  supports  should 

be  negligibly  small  or,  since  the  thermometric  conductivity  a' — — 

(the  absolute  conductivity  K  divided  by  the  specific  heat  (c)  and 
density  (/>)),  the  material  used  for  them  should  have  a  small 
density  and  specific  heat.  A  form  of  support  is  therefore  indicated, 
in  which  the  smallest  possible  mass  of  insulating  material  is  used, 
with  the  smallest  possible  area  in  contact  with  the  calorimeter. 
The  mass  of  such  supports  can  readily  be  made  negligible  compared 
with  that  of  the  calorimeter. 

5.  Convection  and  Radiation^  and  their  Effects  on  k  (t). — Since 
the  greater  part  (about  4/5)  of  the  transfer  of  heat  between  a 
calorimeter  and  its  jacket  is  generally  due  to  convection  and  con- 
duction in  the  intervening  layer  of  air,  it  is  important  to  consider 
the  natture  and  rate  of  establishment  of  convective  equilibrium. 
Evidently  the  establishment  of  complete  equilibrium  for  any  given 
temperature  distribution  requires  time.  Hence,  if  the  temperature 
distribution  is  rapidly  changing,  this  equilibrium  will  not  be  estab- 
lished, or  rather  will  lag  behind  the  temperature  distribution  over 
the  surfaces  and  the  observed  value  of  k(f)  may  be  in  error.  This 
subject  can  not  readily  be  treated  from  a  theoretical  basis  and  an 
experimental  investigation  of  it  is  given  on  a  later  page. 
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With  some  distributions  of  material,  however,  the  value  of  k  may 
be  dependent  upon  the  time,  because  of  both  convection  and  radia- 
tion. Consider  a  calorimetric  system  in  which  certam  masses  of 
material,  with  considerable  area  and  good  conductivity,  are  inter- 
posed between  the  calorimeter  and  the  jacket,  such,  for  instance, 
as  metallic  shields  to  decrease  radiation,  or  parts  of  the  jacket  not 
maintained  at  a  definite  temperature,  but  allowed  to  take  up  a 
temperature  dependent  upon  the  surroundings.  It  will  be  assumed 
that  the  rate  at  which  heat  passes  between  a  calorimeter  and  its 
jacket  is  dependent  upon  the  nature  and  form  of  the  surfaces  and 
the  temperattire  differences,  and  not  very  much  upon  their  dis- 
tance apart  unless  this  distance  becomes  small.  In  a  calorimetric 
system  of  the  usual  dimensions  the  air  space,  as  found  by  experi- 
ence, should  not  be  much  less  than  i  cm  in  width  for  this  assump- 
tion to  hold. 

Suppose  a  mass  m  of  material,  the  specific  heat  of  which  is  c' 
and  the  superficial  area  is  s,  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  other 
surfaces,  in  the  present  case  two,  one  of  which  is  at  constant  tem- 
perature and  the  other  at  a  temperature  which  may  be  changed. 
If  the  system  is  initially  in  a  steady  state  and  the  temperature  of 
one  of  the  surfaces  is  suddenly  changed  to  another  steady  value, 
the  mass  m  will  eventually  take  up  some  temperature  differing 
from  the  initial  one  and  depending  upon  the  existing  distribution 
of  temperature  in  the  system.  Let  this  equilibrium  temperature 
be  d^y  then  the  temperature  6  of  the  mass  m  at  any  time  will  be 

given  by   a  solution  of  the  equation  3:  =  —  ^(^  -  ^«) ;  that  is, 

d'^d^-hce'^.  If  tf=o  when  <=»o,  the  equation  gives  0^ 
0^(1  —  e"^).  If  4>^  and  ^"  are  respectively  the  cooling  constants 
of  the  mass  m  with  respect  to  the  calorimeter,  and  the  jacket,  and 
0'  and  0'^  are  the  temperatures  of  the  calorimeter  and  the  jacket, 
the  equilibrium  temperattue  0^  of  m  will  be  given  by  the  relation 

(3)         whence  0^  =     ^/^^//       or  if  0''  =0,  0^ -  ./^^// 

For  instance,  if  the  calorimeter,  the  shield  (m),  and  the  jacket 
were  concentric  spherical  surfaces,  ^'  woidd  be  nearly  propor- 
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tional  to  the  solid  angle  subtended  by  the  calorimeter  at  m  and 
^''  to  the  angle  subtended  by  m  at  the  jacket.  If  ^  is  nearly 
independent  of  distance,  since  the  temperature  of  m  at  any  time 
is  0'=0g{i'-e'^)  and  the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  is  6\ 
the  rate  of  temperature  change  of  the  calorimeter  due  to  the 
presence  of  m  alone  is  as  follows: 

(4)  (^)m--A<^'(fl'-^ 

where  h  is  the  ratio  of  the  heat  capacity  of  m  to  that  of  the 
calorimeter,  and  the  change  in  0^  is  small  compared  with  the 

quantity  (0^  —  0).  Substituting  the  values  of  0  and  0^  from  the 
foregoing  equations 


(5) 


The  above  equations  show  some  interesting  facts.  If  m  is  a 
sheet  halfway  between  extended  parallel  stufaces  of  the  calorim- 
eter and  the  jacket  and  not  too  near  either,  4>'^4>'\  the  loss 
of  heat  from  the  calorimeter  over  this  portion  of  the  surface 
will,  by  equation  3,  be  half  of  what  it  would  be  if  the  sheet  were 
not  there,  since  the  temperature  difference  between  the  calorim- 
eter and  m  is  only  half  that. between  the  calorimeter  and  the 
jacket.  This  will  be  approximately  true  when  the  outside  area 
of  the  calorimeter  is  not  much  less  than  that  of  the  jacket.  The 
errors  which  may  be  introduced,  however,  by  an  attempt  to 
utilize  this  fact  for  reducing  the  rate  of  heat  loss  are  evident 
from  the  following  example: 

A  sheet  of  metal  having  a  heat  capacity  of  0.8  calorie  per 

cubic  centimeter  per  degree,   a  thickness  of  0.03   centimeter 

and  polished  surfaces  from  which  heat  will  be  lost  by  radiation, 

conduction,  and  convection  at  the  rate  of  o.oooi   calorie  per 

yeoM^— 16 — 2 
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second  per  square  centimeter  per  degree  difference  in  tempera- 
ture, will  have  a  cooling  constant  ^  «o.oi  2  degree  per  second.  Sub- 
stituting this  value  of  ^  in  the  above  equation  for  rate  of  tem- 
perature change,  the  rate  four  minutes  after  the  calorimeter 
temperature  is  changed  from  o^  to  i^  will  be  10  per  cent,  and 
after  eight  minutes  i  per  cent  greater  than  the  final  value.  The 
same  sort  of  an  effect  is  present  whenever  the  temperature  of 
either  the  calorimeter  or  the  jacket  is  changed. 

The  above  figures  would  apply  approximately  to  a  calorimeter 
placed  within  a  thin  metallic  vessel,  when  the  walls  of  the  room 
correspond  to  the  constant  temperature  jacket.  The  conditions 
may  be  even  worse  when  the  containing  vessel  is  of  insulating 
material,  such  as  a  fiber  pail,  the  kind  of  vessel  often  used  for 
this  purpose. .  With  any  such  arrangement  the  cooling  constant 
is  a  function  of  the  time  to  a  serious  extent. 

Ordinarily  for  precise  observations  the  calorimeter  is  surrounded 
by  a  double-walled  metallic  vessel  containing  a  large  mass  of 
water,  preferably  kept  stirred.  The  inner  surface  of  this  metallic 
vessel  is  properly  considered  as  the  constant  temperature  jacket. 
This  outer  vessel  can,  however,  evidently  be  considered  as  m  in 
the  above  treatment,  the  walls  of  the  room  being  taken  as  the 
constant  temperature  jacket.  The  heat  capacity  of  such  a 
double-walled  vessel  is  from  200  to  400  times  as  great  as  for  the 
metallic  sheet  discussed  above,  and  in  this  case  4>  (the  reciprocal 
of  the  time  lag)  becomes  so  small  (about  0.00003)  that  the  term 
(i  —  e"^)  is  practically  o;  i.  e.,  the  change  of  temperature  in 
10  minutes  is  about  2  per  cent  of  the  total  change  which  would 
take  place.  This  is  generally  unimportant  and  can  be  corrected 
for  if  necessary.  Such  a  jacket  as  this,  however,  is  often  provided 
with  a  cover  of  thin  hard  rubber  or  other  material  which  is  not 
kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  jacket  itself.  The  effect  of  such 
a  cover  on  the  value  of  k  can  be  seen  from  the  above  consider- 
ations. 

The  foregoing  discussion  shows  that  although  Newton's  law 
may  represent  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  behavior  of  a  calorim- 
eter when  no  heat  is  being  produced  or  absorbed  within  it,  the 
additional  assumption  that  the  same  expression  may  be  used 
for  the  heat  interchange  between  the  calorimeter  and  its  sur- 
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roundings,  when  heat  is  being  produced  or  absorbed  within,  is 
not  in  general  justified.  In  order  that  this  assumption  shall  be 
justified  it  is  necessary  that  any  mass  of  material  between  the 
calorimeter  and  the  jacket  which  may  possess  an  indefinite  inter- 
mediate temperature  shall  be  small  or  that  the  difference  in 
temperature  between  it  and  either  the  calorimeter  or  the  jacket 
shall  be  small. 

6.  Lag  of  Thermometer. — In  the  foregoing  discussion  it  has 
been  assumed  that  the  thermometer  immersed  in  the  calorimeter 
measured  at  every  instant  the  true  temperature  of  the  outer  wall 
of  the  calorimeter.  This  is  never  strictly  true  on  account  of  the 
so-called  time  lag  of  the  thermometer  and  of  the  calorimeter 
wall.  If  the  calorimeter  liquid  is  vigorously  stirred  and  the 
material  of  the  walls  is  thin  and  of  high  conductivity,  probably 
the  lag  of  the  outer  surface  behind  the  temperature  of  the  liquid 
itself  is  negligible.  The  lag  of  mercurial  thermometers,  which  are 
suitable  for  calorimetric  observations,  is,  however,  from  5  to  8 
seconds.  The  time  lag  of  a  thermometer  may  be  defined  as  the 
number  of  seconds  intervening  between  the  time  that  the  uni- 
formly rising  temperature  of  a  given  medium  reaches  a  certain 
value,  and  the  time  that  the  thermometer  immersed  in  that 
medium  indicates  this  same  temperattire.  It  is  not  a  constant  for 
a  given  thermometer  but  depends  upon  the  nature  and  rate  of 
stirring  of  the  medium  in  which  the  thermometer  is  immersed. 
As  the  rate  of  stirring  increases  the  lag  of  a  given  thermometer 
approaches  a  constant  value.  In  the  case  of  the  r^istance 
thermometers,  to  be  described  later,  the  lag  has  been  reduced 
probably  to  less  than  0.5  second,  but  since  the  corresponding  lag 
of  the  galvanometer  used  in  measuring  the  resistance  is  approx- 
imately two  seconds,  this  practically  determines  the  time  lag 
of  the  temperature-measuring  system. 

White '  has  shown  that  the  lag  of  the  thermometer  introduces 
no  error  in  the  results  of  a  calorimetric  observation,  provided  the 
same  thermometer  is  used  throughout  the  observation.  The 
subject  of  thermometric  lag  has  been  considered  in  detail  by 
Harper." 

'  Fhys.  Rev.,  tl,  p.  56a:  tpro.  *  This  Bulletin.  8,  p.  659;  tpxa  (Reprint  No.  x8s). 
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7.  Boundary  of  fhe  Calorimeter. — ^The  heat  capacity  of  a  calori- 
meter at  a  given  temperature  may  be  defined  as  numerically 
equal  to  the  number  of  heat  units  required  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  calorimeter  i  ®  at  this  temperature. 

The  discussion  on  pages  1 98  to  203  indicates  the  effect  of  mat- 
ter distributed  between  the  calorimeter  and  the  jacket,  on  the 
time  required  for  the  establishment  of  temperature  equilibrium. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  such  matter,  independently  of  the 
time  it  takes  to  reach  equilibrium,  affects  the  heat  capacity  of  the 
calorimeter  as  defined  above.  Referring  to  page  200,  it  will  be 
seen  that  when  the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  rises  from 
o  (that  of  the  jacket)  to  0\  the  temperature  of  the  conducting 
mass  between  the  calorimeter  and  the  jacket  eventually  rises 

from  o  to   ,,\.,f  and  if  its  mass  is  m  and  its  specific  heat  is  c, 

9  +9 

an  amount  of  heat  mc  ,,  ,.,,  has  been   taken   from  the  calori- 

9  +9 

meter  in  establishing  such  temperature  equilibrium.  The  heat 
capacity  of  the  calorimeter  is  therefore  increased  by  an  amount 

w    \^/^  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  mass  w,  since  ^^  .^^ 

is  the  rise  of  temperature  of  m  per  degree  rise  of  temperature  of 
the  calorimeter.  If  the  ma$s  m  is  in  the  form  of  a  sheet  or  rod  of 
uniform  section  extending  between  the  calorimeter  and  the  jacket 
(considering  conduction  only) — i.  e.,  neglecting  radiation — 
4>'  —  ^'*  and  the  amoimt  to  be  added  to  the  heat  capacity  is  yi  mc. 

It  is  necessary  in  practice  to  have  certain  masses,  such  as  a 
thermometer  stem,  stirring  shaft,  and  electrical  connections,  which 
extend  from  the  calorimeter.  If  such  parts  pass  through  the 
jacket  and  are  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  jacket  where  they 
enter  it  on  the  side  toward  the  calorimeter,  their  effect  on  the  heat 
capacity  is  that  just  discussed,  i.  e.,  neglecting  the  effect  of  radia- 
tion, etc.,  which  would,  in  general,  be  small,  there  must  be  added 
to  the  heat  capacity  a  correction,  2,}4ntc. 

If,  however,  such  extensions  from  the  calorimeter  are  long 
and  the .  outer  portions  reach  equilibrium  with  the  surrounding 
air — ^i.  e.,  if  they  pass  out  through  free  openings  in  the  jacket — 


"J 
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the  amount  which  needs  to  be  added  to  the  heat  capacity  of  the 
calorimeter  to  correct  for  them  can  be  computed  in  the  following 
manner:* 

If  the  calorimeter  is  at  a  given  temperature  and  the  portion 
extending  from  it  into  a  medium  at  a  different  temperature  is 
uniform  in  section  and  the  temperature  can  be  taken  as  tmiform 
over  any  cross  section,  after  equilibrium  is  reached,  the  tempera- 
ture at  any  distance,  x,  from  the  calorimeter  is  given  by  a  solution 
of  the  equation 

d»«      ,^        ,  ,    HP 

j-r  =  a^v      where  a* = -77-7 

in  which  H  is  the  surface  emissivity  (about  o.oooi  cal.  for  polished 
nickel  or  copper) . 

P  is  the  permimeter  of  the  section, 

K  is  the  absolute  conductivity, 

A  is  the  area  of  the  section. 
If  the  outside  temperature  is  o  and  that  of  the  calorimeter  is  0\ 
the  required  solution  is 

If  the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  was  initially  o  and  was 
raised  to  0\  the  temperattu-e  of  the  extending  rod  is  also  raised, 
and  the  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  any  section  dx 
from  o  to  0  is 

BpcAdx 

where  p  and  c  are  the  density  and  specific  heat  of  the  material. 
The  total  amount  of  heat  Q  taken  from  the  calorimeter  is,  substi- 
tuting for  0  the  value  given  above. 


6'pcAe-<^*dx 


-fpcA^e'pcA^ 


*lAthis  dltconioii  It  is  untmed  that  the  heat  oaiMclty  of  the  oJorimeCcr  before  oometing  for  any 
extended  or  extraaeom  matter  ia  the  heat  oapacitr  of  the  material  comprised  withiii  the  constant  tem- 
pwature  surface  which  has  been  defined  as  the  calorimeter. 
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but  the  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  tmit  length  of 
the  material  from  o  to  tf '  is  d'pcA ,  so  that  a  l^Jigth-/^;^  of  this 
material  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  calorimeter,  i.  e.,  the 

Fka 

heat  capacity  must  be  increased  by  Apc^j^  on  account  of  the 

presence  of  this  extended  portion. 

For  example,  a  copper  wire  of  circular  section  2  mm  in  diameter 
dipping  into  a  calorimeter  would  add  to  the  heat  capacity  an 
amotmt  equal  to  nearly  7  cm  of  the  wire,  i.  e.,  about  0.2  gram  of 

water,  since  H  for  bright  copper  is  o.oooi,  K  is  0.9,  and  p  =»-. 

8.  Richards's  Method  of  Avoiding  Cooling  Corrections. — ^This 
method,  as  mentioned  before,  consists  in  causing  the  temperature 
of  the  jacket  to  be  continually  equal  to  that  of  the  calorimeter. 
A  consideration  of  the  foregoing  discussion  as  to  the  effect  of 
various  distributions  of  material  on  the  cooling  rate  and  heat 
capacity  of  the  calorimeter,  will  show  that  most  of  the  errors 
and  uncertainties  would  remain  nearly  the  same  in  this  as  in  the 
foregoing  method  of  procedure,  but  the  errors  due  to  these  causes 
can  be  made  negligibly  small  in  either  case.  The  relative  accu- 
racy of  the  method  of  constant  jacket  temperature  and  the 
method  of  varying  jacket  temperature  reduces  nearly  to  a  ques- 
tion of  the  accuracy  of  observing  a  rapidly  rising  temperature 
relatively  to  that  of  keeping  the  temperature  of  a  second  mass  of 
liquid  always  the  same  as  the  rapidly  rising  calorimeter  tempera- 
ture. The  time  lag  of  the  thermometric  device  has  been  shown  to 
introduce  no  appreciable  error.  The  Richards  method  has  the  ap- 
parent advantage  that  the  initial  and  final  temperatures  are  con- 
stant while  in  the  other  method  they  are  slowly  changing.  This  is 
not  advantageous  with  mercurial  thermometers  but  is  so  with 
resistance  thermometers  or  thermocouples.  Even  if  there  is  some 
advantage  in  constant  initial  and  final  temperatures  it  would  seem 
that  this  advantage  may  be  offset  by  the  unavoidable  errors  in 
causing  the  temperature  of  one  bath  to  remain  constantly  equal 
to  that  of  another,  which  is  changing  rapidly  in  a  manner  which 
can  not  always  be  readily  predicted.  In  order  to  maintain  the' 
required  condition  of  temperature  equality  it  is  necessary  either  to 
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know  the  form  of  the  arbitrary  function  representing  the  rise  of 
temperature  of  the  calorimeter  or  to  follow  it  with  some  ther- 
mometric  device,  constantly  adjusting  the  jacket  temperature  to 
it;  but  these  operations  are  equivalent  respectively  to  the  ther- 
mometric  problem  of  plotting  the  mean  farm  of  the  arbitrary  tem- 
perature rise  or  plotting  its  form  for  a  given  observation.  Any 
error  in  maintaining  the  required  temperature  in  the  jacket  there- 
fore seems  to  be  added  to  the  errors  inherent  in  the  constant  jacket 
temperature  method,  unless  the  temperature  difference  between 
the  calorimeter  and  the  jacket  is  determined  at  frequent  intervals 
and  a  cooling  correction  applied.  When  a  chemical  rea6tion  takes 
place  similarly  at  the  same  time  in  the  calorimeter  and  jacket,  the 
var3ang  jacket  temperature  has  advantages  in  convenience  and 
perhaps  in  accuracy.  When  correction  is  made  for  temperature 
difference,  as  described  above,  this  method  is  also  advantageous 
where  very  large  temperature  intervals  are  used  or  where  long- 
time intervals  are  required  or  where  electrical  calibration  methods 
are  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  of  raising  the  temperature  of 
the  calorimeter  and  the  jacket  at  the  same,  nearly  linear,  rate. 

9.  Lag  of  Convection  Currents. — ^The  effect  of  the  time  lag  of 
convection  cturents  m  the  air  has  been  referred  to  previously. 
(See  p.  199.)  This  lag  can  not  be  computed  from  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  properties  of  the  air  layer,  and  its  magnitude  has 
theretofore  been  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  uncertainties 
in  calorimetric  measurements  from  this  cause  may  be  negligible, 
but  seem  not  to  have  been  investigated. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  the  heat  transmitted  between  two  surfaces 
near  together  is  proportional  to  the  mean  temperature  gradient 
in  the  layer  of  air  between  them,  then,  if  the  temperatures  of  two 
different  portions  of  the  air  layer,  one  near  each  surface,  can  be 
determined,  the  rate  of  heat  transfer  between  the  two  surfaces  at 
any  time  may  be  computed  from  this  observed  temperature  differ- 
ence. Such  measurements  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  can  be 
made  by  measuring  the  resistance  of  very  fine  wires  exposed  to  the 
air.  Moreover,  if  platinum  wires,  the  surface  of  which  is  nearly 
Uke  that  of  the  calorimeter  and  jacket,  are  used  for  this  purpose, 
the  effect  of  radiation  on  their  temperature  should  not  affect  the 
validity  of  the  assumption  that  the  difference  of  temperattu'e 
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between  the  wires  is  proportional  to  the  heat  transfer  between 
the  surfaces,  since  this  assumption  would  be  true  for  the  effect 
of  radiation  alone. 

A  differential  thermometer  was  built  to  fulfill  the  above  neces- 
sary conditions.  The  thermometer  consisted  of  two  platinum 
wires  0.05  mm  in  diameter  and  about  20  cm  long  stretched  be- 
tween small  ivory  supports  in  such  a  way  that  when  placed 
between  the  calorimeter  and  jacket  the  two  wires  were  about 
I  mm  distant  respectively  from  the  surface  of  the  calorimeter 
and  the  surface  of  the  jacket.  The  two  wires  were  connected  in 
adjacent  arms  of  a  Wheatstone  bridge,  so  that  the  difference  of 
their  resistances  was  directty  measured. 

A  series  of  observations  was  made  with  this  differential  ther- 
mometer and  the  results  are  shown  on  Pig.  10,  explained  on  page 
222.  This  series  of  observations  showed  that  during  the  middle 
period  the  differential  thermometer  indicated  a  given  temperature 
difference  two  and  one-half  seconds  later  than  did  the  calorimeter 
thermometer.  The  effect  of  an  error  of  two  and  one-half  seconds 
in  the  time  of  all  observations  during  the  middle  period  would  be 
to  introduce  an  error  of  about  7  parts  in  100  000  in  the  results. 
But  the  lag  of  convection  currents  seems  to  be  somewhat,  if  not 
entirely,  analogous  to  that  of  calorimetric  thermometers,  which 
itself  produces  no  error  in  the  results.  For  this  reason  it  is  assumed 
that  the  lag  of  convection  currents  in  the  present  calorimeter 
produces  no  error  greater  than  7  parts  in  100  000. 

The  above  experimental  method  required  that  the  thermometric 
lag  of  the  differential  and  the  calorimeter  thermometer  be  the 
same,  as  was  the  case  in  this  instance  since  the  same  galvanometer 
was  used  with  both,  and  the  lag  of  either  thermometer  of  itself 
was  negligible.** 

IV.  PRINCIPLBS  OP  CALORIMBTRIC  DESIGN 

L  General  Requirements  for  a  Stirred  Liquid  Calorimeter. — 
Such  a  system  should  consist  of  a  calorimeter  the  outer  stuf ace  of 
which  has  always  at  all  points  the  same  temperature  as  has  the 

1*  Tbe  lac  of  the  differential  tfaennomcta*  oompatcd  from  the  heat  capacity  of  the  wire  and  the  cneriy 
required  to  hold  it  at  a  given  temperatare,  above  that  of  the  air,  la  of  the  order  of  cox  aecond.  The  lac  of 
the  calorimetric  resbtaace  thermometer  has  been 
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liquid  within,  and  a  closed  jacket  which  has  always  and  at  all 
points  a  temperature  either  constant  or  equal  to  that  of  the 
surface  of  the  calorimeter,  or  a  temperature  uniform  over  the 
surface  and  which  is  known  at  all  times.  The  calorimeter  should 
be  separated  from  the  jacket  by  a  distance  of  about  i  cm  and  held 
in  place  in  such  a  way  that  the  materials  between  them  shall  have 
a  negligible  or  at  least  calculable  time  lag  in  coming  to  temperature 
equilibrium.  These  materials  should  also  have  a  heat  capacity 
negligible,  or  as  small  as  possible,  since  their  heat  capacity  enters 
as  a  rather  uncertain  addition  to  that  of  the  calorimeter.  The 
liquid  within  the  calorimeter  should  be  the  standard  substance — 
water — ^and  should  be  so  well  stirred  that  its  temperature  is  always 
sensibly  uniform  throughout.  The  amount  of  energy  used  in 
stirring  should  be  constant  and  as  small  as  possible.  The  entire 
surface  of  the  calorimeter  should  be  in  contact  with  the  liquid 
and  no  considerable  part  of  the  liquid  surface  should  be  exposed 
to  permit  evaporation,  or  if  any  part  is  so  exposed,  its  tempera- 
ttire  should  never  exceed  that  of  the  jacket,  tmless  conditions  are 
carefully  considered  to  make  sure  that  the  effect  of  evaporation 
is  negligible. 

2.  Size  of  the  Calorimeter. — ^The  choice  of  size  for  a  calorimeter 
is  determined  by  the  relative  acctu'acy  attainable  in  the  measure- 
ment of  certain  quantities.  The  heat  capacities  of  similar  calori- 
meters are  proportional  to  U  where  L  is  a  linear  dimension,  the 
cooling  surface  to  L*,  and  the  rise  of  temperature  to  L~*.  Taking 
the  supply  of  energy  to  be  constant,  as  must  be  done  in  the  present 
case,  for  a  given  combustion  bomb,  the  percentage  heat  interchange 
is  proportional  to  L"^  The  ratio  of  the  heat  loss  to  the  total  heat 
supplied  is  inversely  proportional,  therefore,  to  the  dimensions. 
In  addition  the  assumption  of  Newton's  law  of  cooling  is  probably 
more  nearly  correct  for  small  temperature  differences.  From  this 
it  appears  that  the  controlling  factor  in  determining  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  calorimeter,  once  the  supply  of  energy  is  known,  is  the 
acctu'acy  of  the  temperature  measuring  device.  The  dimensions 
should  be  such  that  the  temperature  rise  is  as  small  as  can  be  meas- 
ured with  the  required  accuracy,  with  the  thermometric  apparatus 
to  be  used. 
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V.  THE  CALOUMBTUC  STSTBM  USBD 

The  principles  stated  in  the  previous  pages  have  been  applied  in 
the  construction  of  two  calorimetric  outfits  and  in  the  adoption 
of  methods  which  are  to  be  described.    Pigs,  i  and  2  show  sec-  ' 

tional  views  of  the  elevation  and  plan  of  the  second  of  these  calo- 
rimeters, B.  S.  7602,  with  its  jacket  and  immediate  accessories.  ' 
The  earlier  form  was  similar  to  this,  except  for  details  which  have                           "^ 
greatly  increased  the  convenience  of  operation  and  have  somewhat 
increased  the  precision  of  observations. 

1.  The  Calorimeter  Proper. — ^The  calorimeter  C  is  made  of  thin 
copper,  in  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  3,  to  facilitate  stirring.  The 
extended  portion  which  contains  the  stirrer  S,  Pig.  2,  is  separated 
from  the  main  body  of  the  vessel  except  near  the  top  and  bottom, 
forming  a  tube,  the  bottom  of  which  is  inclined  and  curved  so  as 
to  direct  the  downward  stream  from  the  stirrer  smoothly  into  the 
main  body  of  the  calorimeter.    The  stirrer  S  consists  of  a  thin  ^ 

shaft  of  gold-plated  steel  on  which  is  mounted  a  screw  propeller 
made  entirely  of  copper,  except  for  a  trifle  of  solder,  and  gold 
plated.    The  part  of  the  calorimeter  over  the  stirrer  is  closed  by  ^"^ 

means  of  a  copper  cover  having  an  opening  only  large  enough  for  / 

the  stirring  shaft.  The  stirrer  thus  always  remains  in  the 
calorimeter. 

Since  it  is  important  to  avoid,  so  far  as  possible,  evaporation  of 
the  calorimeter  liquid,  the  main  portion  of  the  calorimeter,  which 
must  be  accessible,  is  provided  with  a  cover  (Pig.  3  L)  which  fits  - 
the  calorimeter  vessel  closely  and  has  three  openings,  one  for  the 
thermometer  and  two  for  leads  to  the  bomb  or  to  the  resistance 
coil  M  used  in  calibration.  Prom  the  previous  discussion  it  is 
evident  that  this  cover  should  be  in  contact  with  the  water.    The  3 

cover  is  therefore  made  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  open  dish  with 
collars  soldered  around  the  necessary  openings.  The  material  is 
very  thin  copper. 

All  the  copper  surfaces  are  nickeled  and  polished  to  reduce 
radiation.  There  are  no  parts  such  as  hooks  or  handles  extending 
from  the  calorimeter  and  no  part  except  the  small  cover  at  S  and 
the  necessary  margin  of  a  few  millimeters  at  the  top  which  is  not 
in  contact  with  the  stirred  liquid.    The  temperature  of  the  outer 
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surface  can  not,  therefore,  differ  greatly  from  that  of  the  liquid 
within. 

During  the  process  of  building  the  calorimeter  and  the  coil  M 
(Fig.  3)  which  is  used  with  it,  the  materials,  almost  entirely  copper, 
which  entered  into  the  construction,  were  carefully  weighed  in 


Fio.  i.—Plan  of  ca\ 


order  that  the  heat  capacity  of  these  parts  which  are  not  removable 
might  be  known  from  the  mass  and  specific  heat  of  the  materials. 
2.  The  Constant  Temperature  Jacket — ^The  required  constant 
temperature  surface  is  supplied  by  the  inner  surface  of  the  water 
jacket  (F^.  i  and  3).  The  distance  between  this  and  the  surface 
of  the  calorimeter  is  approximately  i  cm  at  all  pouits. 


Fin.  y— Parts  of  calorimelcr  /?.  S.  7602  and 
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The  jacket  must  be  so  arranged  that  its  temperature  can  be 
controlled,  or  at  least  measiu-ed.  For  convenience  as  well  as 
accuracy  it  is  desirable  that  this  temperature  be  kept  constant, 
unless  it  is  desired  to  make  observations  by  the  so-called  adia- 
batic  method,  in  which  case  the  temperature  of  the  jacket  must 
be  under  control.  To  provide  for  either  condition  the  water  jacket, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  i,  is  provided  with  a  cover  through  which  the 
water  is  circulated,  a  heating  coil,  H,  Fig.  3,  having  a  capacity 
of  at  least  2  kilowatts  and  a  thermostat,  T,  which  may  be  used  to 
maintain  any  desired  temperature  from  room  temperature  up  to 
90**  C.     (See  also  Fig.  4.) 

3.  Supports  and  the  Space  between  Calorimeter  and  Jacket — It 
was  shown  that  material  between  calorimeter  and  jacket  may 
seriously  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  calorimetric  measurements. 
The  present  construction  is  intended  to  reduce  the  amount  of  this 
material  and  its  effect  to  a  minimum.  The  surrounding  air  layer 
is  reduced  to  a  thickness  of  i  cm  and  a  mass  of  about  i.5g,  its  heat 
capacity  is  therefore  about  0.3  g. 

The  largest  mass  of  material  in  this  space  is  that  required  for 
supporting  the  calorimeter.  The  supporting  pieces  (three  in  num- 
ber) are  each  made  up  of  a  brass  cone  soldered  to  the  bottom  of 
the  jacket,  and  a  small  ivory  tip  about  2  mm  in  diameter  cemented 
into  the  end  of  the  cone  and  resting  against  small  plates  (one  with 
with  a  hole,  one  with  a  slot,  and  the  third  plane)  on  the  bottom 
of  the  calorimeter.  The  thermal  conductivity  of  the  ivory  tips 
is  small,  and  their  total  mass  is  not  over  o.i  g,  so  that  their  effect 
on  the  cooling  rate  is  too  small  to  be  significant.  The  brass  cones, 
while  they  have  a  considerable  mass,  have  a  heat  conductivity  so 
great  compared  with  the  amount  of  heat  which  they  can  receive 
by  radiation,  convection,  etc.  (about  o.oooi  calorie  per  square 
centimeter  per  second  per  degree  temperature  difference),  that 
their  temperature  is  at  all  times  measurably  that  of  the  jacket,^^ 
hence  their  effect  is  entirely  negligible,  both  as  regards  cooling 
rate  and  heat  capacity. 

u  If  abraasrod  a  mm  in  diameter  were  soldered  to  the  jadcet  and  extended  for  i  cm  inside,  the  temperature 
at  the  extremity  would  differ  from  that  of  the  jai±et  by  only  5  per  cent  of  the  difference  between  that  of 
;  and  that  of  the  air  within.    For  the  cones  the  extremities  are  even  nearer  the  jadcet  temperature. 
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The  steel  stirrer  shaft  which  enters  the  calorimeter  ends  just 
above  it  in  a  thin  hard-rubber  sleeve,  which  fits  tightly  over  it 
and  tightly  within  a  larger  steel  piece.  The  latter  couples  to  the 
steel  shaft  which  has  its  bearing  in  the  jacket  cover  and  serves  as 
the  only  support  for  the  stirrer.  (See  Fig.  i,  elevation.)  The 
stirrer  touches  nothing  within  the  calorimeter  but  water.  It  is 
evident  that  since  the  heat  conductivity  of  steel  is  many  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  hard-rubber  sleeve,  the  temperatures  of 
the  two  metal  parts  will  r^nain  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  tem- 
peratures of  the  calorimeter  and  the  jacket,  respectively.  The 
heat  capacity  of  the  rubber  sleeve,  some  of  which  should  be  added 
to  that  of  the  calorimeter,  is  insignificant. 

Aside  from  the  stirring  shaft  and  the  calorimeter  supports,  the 
thermometer  stem  with  its  four  copper  leads,  and  the  leads  to  the 
heating  coil  or  to  the  firing  terminals  of  the  bomb,  are  to  be 
considered. 

The  stem  of  the  thermometer  is  of  thin  glass  and  its  effect  may 
be  neglected,  provided  that  the  proper  amount  of  it  is  added  to 
the  heat  capacity  of  the  calorimeter.  The  leads,  however,  are 
inclosed  within  this  glass  tube  and  extend  from  the  calorimeter 
through  the  cover  to  the  outer  air.  They  therefore  conduct  heat 
between  the  calorimeter  and  the  room.  In  this  respect,  therefore, 
the  jacket  is  not  strictly  an  isothermal  surface  and  the  cooling  rate 
of  the  calorimeter  is  to  a  slight  extent  dependent  upon  conditions 
outside  of  this  surface.  The  magnitude  of  this  effect  will  be  dis- 
cussed later. 

The  coil  leads  and  firing  leads,  where  they  pass  over  the  top  of 
the  jacket,  are  in  the  form  of  wide,  thin  copper  strips  insulated 
with  mica.  They  rest  in  good  contact  with  the  top  of  the  jacket 
and  are  protected  from  the  effect  of  the  room  temperature  by  a 
felt  cover. 

4.  Accessories. — (a)  Thermometric, — ^The  platintun  resistance 
thermometer  shown  in  Fig.  6  represents  one  of  four  similar  ther- 
mometers which  were  built  especially  for  calorimetric  work  of  this 
kind  and  are  described  in  this  Bulletin,  volume  9,  page  43,  1913. 
They  resemble  in  general  construction  the  two  thermometers 
described  in  this  Bulletin,  voltune  3,  page  641,  1907,  but  have  been 
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greatly  improved  over  that  form.  In  these  later  thermometers  the 
resistance  coils  are  of  the  purest  platinmn  wire  o.  i  mm  in  diameter, 
woimd  on  a  flat  mica  strip.  The  coil  thus  formed  is  about  8  mm 
broad,  8  cm  long,  and  between  0.7  and  0.8  mm  thick,  including  the 
sheath.  The  leads  to  this  coil  are  of  thin  copper  and  compensated 
for  heat  conduction  as  described  in  the  above-mentioned  papers. 
Instead  of  four  leads,  arranged  as  in  the  Callendar  form  of  resist- 
ance thermometer,  these  later  thermometers  are  of  the  Siemens 
form,  made  with  three  or  four  leads  (two  of  each  form) ,  with  the 
leads  connected  in  such  a  way  that  one  of  them  is  in  the  battery 
circuit  of  the  bridge  while  the  coil  and  one  lead  are  in  one  arm  of 
the  bridge  and  the  remaining  lead  in  the  adjacent  arm.  (See 
Fig.  7.)     When  four  leads  are  provided,  one  of  them  is  simply 

left  open  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  used  with 
the  Wheatstone  bridge. 
The  advantage  of  four 
leads  connected  in  this 
way  is  that  such  a  ther- 
mometer can  be  used 
with  the  Wheatstone 
bridge,  a  Kelvin  double 
bridge,  or  a  potentiom- 

Fio.  7, -Wheatstone  bridge  and  thermometer  circuit      ^^^^  ^     interchangeably. 

The  coils  and  leads  of  these  thermometers  are  inclosed  in  thin 
tubes  (two  of  the  thermometers  with  platinum  tubes  and  two 
with  silver)  7  mm  in  diameter  and  18  cm  long,  which  are  flattened 
except  at  the  upper  end.  At  this  end  they  are  slipped  over  pre- 
viously platinized  glass  tubes  and  soldered  in  place.  The  glass 
tubes  end  above  in  a  chamber  which  contains  PjOj  to  keep  the 
coil  free  from  moisture.  The  construction  of  these  thermometers 
is  shown  in  Pigs.  5  and  6. 

(6)  Bridge. — ^The  bridge  used  with  these  thermometers  is  one 
designed  and  built  especially  for  resistance  thermometer  measure- 
ments. A  brief  description  of  it  is  given  in  the  paper  above 
referred  to.  The  later  observations  were  made  with  a  bridge 
recently  built  on  the  same  general  lines  but  with  a  number  of 
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decided  improvements.  This  bridge  will  be  described  in  a  future 
publication.  The  galvanometer  which  has  been  used  is  a  Weston 
instrument  of  the  moving  coil  type  haying  a  sensibility  of  5  mm 
per  microvolt  when  connected  in  series  with  the  resistance  (45 
ohms)  necessary  for  critical  damping.  The  complete  period  is 
five  seconds. 

(c)  Chronograph. — ^For  observing  during  the  period  when  the 
temperature  is  rising  rapidly  it  has  often  been  f otmd  convenient  to 
use  a  chronograph.  The  instrument  used  is  of  the  tape  form  in 
which  the  tape  has  a  speed  of  i  cm  per  second.    The  same  chrono- 
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graph  was  used  in  the  electrical  method  of  calibration,  to  be 
described  later  (Fig.  8). 

(d)  Speed  regulator. — ^With  the  earlier  calorimeter  a  small 
friction  governor  was  used  to  control  the  speed  of  the  stirrer,  but 
with  the  later  one  a  constant  speed  induction  motor  is  used  with 
a  speed  indicator  sensitive  to  i  per  cent  or  2  per  cent.  The 
indicator  is  shown  in  Pig.  i. 

5.  Heat  Capacity. — ^The  calorimeter  here  described  was  built 
with  such  care  as  to  the  weight  and  quality  of  materials  that  the 
heat  capacity  of  its  metal  parts,  nearly  all  pure  copper,  is  known 
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about  as  well  as  the  specific  heat  of  pure  copper  is  known.  The 
total  value  of  this  heat  capacity  is  less  than  i  .5  per  cent  of  that  of 
the  water  which  the  calorimeter  contains.  The  specific  heat  of 
copper  has  been  determined  by  the  substitution  of  a  5-kg  cylinder 
of  electrolytic  copper  in  place  of  the  bomb;  also  by  observations 
made  with  a  special  calorimeter  by  Dr.  D.  R.  Harper,  and  which 
are  to  be  pubUshed  in  another  paper.  The  results  of  these  tests 
sire  given  below  and  are  probably  reliable  to  within  0.5  per  cent. 

TABLB  1 
Spociflc  AMt  ox  Coppot 

0*  25*  SO* 

OUH06  0J»17  OJ09» 

PART  2 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  deals  particularly  with  the  problem, 
stated  at  the  begmning,  of  determining  the  heats  of  combustion 
of  some  organic  soUds.  For  the  purpose  of  this  determination 
the  calorimeter  must  be  used  in  connection  with  some  form  of 
calorimetric  bomb.  This  requires,  therefore,  the  determination 
of  the  heat  capacity  of  the  particular  bomb  to  be  used.  The  heat 
capacities  of  four  bombs  have  been  determined,  but  only  two  of 
them  were  used  to  any  extent. 

No.  I ,  of  the  Kroeker  t3rpe,  is  of  steel  with  a  cover  of  bronze  and 
a  fixed  platinum  lining,  and  was  made  by  Julius  Peters,  of  Berlin. 
It  has  a  capacity  of  about  275  cm*.     (See  Pig.  9,  p.  219.) 

No.  2  is  similar  to  No.  i  except  that  it  has  a  lining  of  porcelain 
enamel. 

No.  3  is  of  a  special  cast  bronze,  spherical  in  form,  with  a  lining 
of  electrol3rtically  deposited  gold,  and  was  made  by  Henry  J. 
Williams,  of  Boston.     It  has  a  capacity  of  about  600  cm*. 

No.  4  is  of  steel,  made  in  the  form  of  two  hemispheres.  It  has 
a  removable  platinum  lining,  and  was  made  by  the  Emerson 
Instrument  Co.,  of  Boston.     It  has  a  capacity  of  about  400  cm*. 

VL  MBTHODS  OF  EZPRBSSING  RESULTS 

The  tmit  of  heat  in  the  cgs.  system  is  generally  defined  as  that 
quantity  of  heat  which  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the  unit  mass 
of  water  i**,  the  mean  temperature  being  either  15**  or  20**  C;  or 
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as  one  one-hundredth 
of  the  amount  of  heat 
required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  unit 
mass  of  water  from  o^ 
C  to  100°  C.  These 
define,  respectively, 
the  "  fifteen  degree 
calorie,"  the  "twenty 
degree  calorie,"  and 
the  "  mean  calorie." 

Although  the  15" 
calorie  and  the  20* 
calorie  have  each  been  ! 
adopted  by  many  1 
experimenters,  the 
former  by  perhaps  the 
larger  number,  sev- 
eral advantages  may 
■  be  urged  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  20°  ca- 
lorie. Perhaps  the 
most  important  of 
these  is  the  much 
smaller  rate  of  change 
in  the  heat  capacity 
of  water  at  the  lat- 
ter temperature. 
This  heat  capacity 
reaches  a  minimum 
at  about  30*,  and 
its  rate  of  change 
with  temperature  at 
20*  is  only  about 
one-third  as  great  as 
at  15".  For  this  rea- 
son results  can  be  ob- 
tained   in     the    neigh-  Vlo.g.—Stclionofbombt.B.S.  6316  and  daiOt 
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borhood  of  20®  with  considerably  greater  consistency  than  in  the 
neighborhood  of  15®. 

Another  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  20^  is  a  more  convenient 
working  temperature  than  15®.  In  many  places  the  customary 
laboratory  temperature  is  approximately  20®,  while  in  summer  the 
outside  temperature  and  htunidity  are  such  as  to  make  it  impos- 
^ble  to  use  an  open  calorimeter  at  15^  without  a  means  of  reducing 
the  temperature  and  htunidity  of  the  air.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  usually  a  very  simple  matter  to  maintain  a  calorimeter  at  a 
temperature  several  degrees  above  that  of  the  room.  Results 
obtained  at  20^  can  be  more  accurately  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
20^  calorie. 

In  view  of  the  greater  convenience  of  20®  as  a  working  tempera- 
ttu-e,  smaller  rate  of  variation  in  the  heat  capacity  of  water  at  this 
temperature,  and  the  fact  that  calorimetric  observations  are 
commonly  made  at  temperatures  near  this,  it  appears  desirable 
to  follow  what  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  among  experi- 
menters and  adopt  the  20^  calorie  as  the  basis  for  expressing  the 
results  of  this  investigation. 

Although  the  calorie  has  been  adopted  as  the  primary  unit  of 
heat,  the  extreme  precision  with  which  electrical  measurements 
can  be  made  has  led  to  the  use  of  the  joule  expressed  in  electric  units, 
as  a  calorimetric  unit.  Such  use  involves  the  acceptance  of  a  spe- 
cific value  for  the  ratio  J  of  the  joule  to  the  calorie,  when  results 
are  to  be  expressed  in  calories. 

The  adoption  of  such  secondary  units  is  hardly  justifiable  unless 
greater  comparative  accuracy  can  be  obtained  thereby.  The 
present  investigation  seems  to  show  that  this  is  not  true  to  any 
considerable  extent.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  calorie  should 
be  adopted  for  work  of  this  kind,  and  in  this  case  the  incidental 
values  of  /,  which  will  be  found  as  shown  later,  will  serve  as  an 
excellent  check  on  the  other  measurements  by  comparison  of  these 
values  with  those  of  other  observers,  taking  care  that  the  same 
numerical  values  are  assigned  to  the  electrical  units  used. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  it  has  been  decided  to  express  the 
results  of  the  present  investigation  directly  in  terms  of  the  calorie, 
but  in  finding  the  heat  capacity  of  the  several  bombs,  to  make  the 
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fullest  use  of  the  methods  applicable  for  calibration  in  terms  of  the 
joule. 

Vn.  BLBCTRICAL  CALIBRATION  APPARATUS 

The  electrical  method  of  calibration  consists  essentially  in  sup- 
plying a  meastu'ed  amount  of  energy  electrically  to  the  calorimeter, 
and  measuring  the  temperature  rise,  with  all  conditions  as  nearly 
as  possible  those  of  the  experimental  work  for  which  the  calorim- 
eter is  intended.  The  results  of  such  observations  give  directly 
the  heat  capacity  of  the  calorimeter  and  its  contents,  in  joules  per 
d^ree,  but  to  make  use  of  this  very  accurate  method  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  determining  the  heat  capacity  of  a  combustion  bomb  in 
calories  per  degree  it  should  be  possible  to  make  a  determination 
first  with  the  bomb  in  place  in  the  calorimeter  and  then  a  similar 
observation  with  the  bomb  removed.  The  removal  of  the  bomb 
invloves  a  change  in  conditions  respecting  both  the  heat  capacity 
and  the  form  of  the  temperature-time  curve.  In  order  to  elimi- 
nate these  two  effects  and  make  the  conditions  nearly  the  same  in 
the  two  cases,  the  approximate  volume  and  heat  capacity  of  each 
bomb  were  determined  and  for  each  of  the  different  types  a  very 
light  copper  buoy  was  made,  of  such  a  size  that  it  would  displace 
just  enough  water  in  the  calorimeter  so  that,  when  it  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  bomb  and  the  water  level  was  made  the  same  as 
with  the  bomb  in  place,  the  total  heat  capacity  of  the  calorimeter 
would  remain  nearly  unchanged.  The  shape  and  position  of  the 
buoy  were  much  the  same  as  of  the  bomb,  so  that  the  conditions 
of  stirring  were  little  affected. 

1.  Heating  Coils. — In  order  to  supply  energy  to  the  water 
electrically  and  not  to  introduce  a  large  mass  of  material  of  imcer- 
tain  heat  capacity,  three  closed  heating  coils  were  built  as  follows: 
A  strip  of  "Advance"  resistance  ribbon,  3  mm  wide  and  about  8 
m  long,  with  a  resistance  of  10  ohms,  was  wound  over  thin  mica 
insulation  on  a  cylinder  of  0.2  mm  copper,  then  covered  with 
another  layer  of  mica  and  closed  with  a  second  layer  of  copper  o.  i 
mm  thick,  soldered  at  the  edges.  One  of  these  coils  is  10  cm  in 
diameter.  Another  is  of  a  diameter  to  fit  closely  over  either  of  the 
two  Peter's  bombs,  covering  most  of  their  cylindrical  siuiaces. 
The  third  is  about  1 2  cm  in  diameter  and  was  built  for  the  calorim- 
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eter,  B.  S.  7602.  The  current  and  potential  leads  of  the  first  and 
second  coils  are  brought  out  through  small  glass  tubes.  These 
leads  branch  near  the  surface  of  the  calorimeter  water  so  that  the 
potential  is  measured  across  only  that  part  of  the  coil  which  is 
immersed  in  the  water. 

In  buildmg  the  third  heating  coil  it  was  recognized  that  if  the 
portion  of  a  current  lead  adjacent  to  the  jacket  is  at  the  jacket 
temperature  and  the  portion  entering  the  calorimeter  is  at  calorim- 
eter temperature,  the  potential  lead  should  be  connected  at 
such  a  point  that  the  thermal  conductivity  between  this  point 
and  the  calorimeter  is  the  same  as  that  between  this  point  and  the  * 
jacket.  To  satisfy  this  condition  the  leads  must  be  in  very  good 
thermal  contact  with  both  jacket  and  calorimeter  and  the  ends 
next  the  heating  coil  must  not  be  appreciably  affected  by  the 
heating  of  the  coil,  otherwise  the  temperature  gradient  will 
depend  upon  the  current  in  the  coil.  The  above  conditions  are 
quite  approximately  realized  by  making  the  leads  in  the  form  of 
wide,  flat  copper  strips  insulated  with  mica,  and  resting  firmly 
against  the  upper  siuiaceof  the  jacket,  is  shown  at  Q  an  Fig.  4,  by  ^ 

interposing  a  few  centimeters  of  thin  copper  ribbon  of  low  resist- 
ance between  the  leads  and  the  resistance  ribbon  as  wound  on 
the  coil  and  by  connecting  the  potential  leads  at  the  proper 
median  points. 

The  form  of  temperattwe-time  curve,  observed  when  the  close- 
fitting  coil  is  used,  is  markedly  different  from  that  observed  when 
the  open  coil  is  used,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  figures  given  later 
(Fig.  10  a-b).  When  the  open  coil  is  used  and  a  cturent  passed 
through  it  for  a  given  time,  the  temperattwe  of  the  calorimeter 
water  rises  almost  linearly  until  the  current  is  cut  off,  then  very 
soon  reaches  a  steady  condition.  When  the  close-fitting  coil  is 
used,  however,  the  temperattwe  rises  less  rapidly  at  first,  showing  % 

that  much  of  the  heat  is  being  taken  up  by  the  metal  of  the  bomb, 
and  after  the  current  has  been  cut  off  the  temperattwe  continues 
to  rise  for  a  considerable  time  while  the  metal  of  the  bomb  is 
losing  its  heat  to  the  water.  The  form  of  this  curve  is  much  the 
same  as  that  observed  when  a  charge  of  combustible  is  burned 
within  the  bomb.  The  curve  obtained  with  the  copper  buoy  in 
place  of  the  bomb  is  almost  identical  with  that  obtained  with 
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the  open  coil  and  the  bomb,  so  that  for  comparisons  with  and 
without  the  bomb  the  open  coil  is  the  better.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  later,  that  the  results  obtained  with  the  open  and  the 
close-fitting  coils  and  the  bomb  are  in  perfect  agreement  with 
each  other,  though  the  cooling  corrections  to  be  applied  in  the 
two  cases  are  very  different. 

2.  Electrical  Measurements. — ^The  electrical  measurements  con- 
sisted of  a  determination  of  temperature  by  means  of  an  accurate 
resistance  thermometer  used  in  connection  with  the  special  resist- 
ance bridge,  referred  to  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  and  a 
determination  of  current  and  voltage  during  the  time  when  the 
heating  current  was  flowing  through  the  calorimeter  heating  coil. 
The  arrangement  of  the  thermometer  and  bridge  circuits  is  shown 
in  Fig.  7.  Since  meastu-ements  must  be  made  with  a  changing 
temperattu-e  the  method  used  was  to  set  the  bridge  resistance  to 
a  given  value  and  note  the  time  when  the  galvanometer  deflection 
became  zero.  The  arrangement  of  circuits  for  measurement  of 
current  and  voltage  and  for  recording  the  time  is  shown  in  Fig.  8. 
The  adjustable  resistance  R  was  made  equal  to  the  resistance  of 
the  heating  coil  in  the  calorimeter,  so  that  on  throwing  the  quick- 
break  switch  S  no  change  was  made  in  the  current  taken  from  the 
storage  battery,  and  by  using  a  battery  which  was  partly  dis- 
charged it  was  possible  to  keep  the  current  constant  to  well  within 
o.oi  per  cent  for  the  time  (usually  3  to  5  minutes)  during  which 
it  was  flowing  through  the  heating  coil.  Meastu'ements  of  current 
and  voltage  were  taken  alternately  by  throwing  the  switch  K, 
which  connected  the  potentiometer  with  either  the  standard  o.i 
ohm  or  the  volt  box.  All  the  resistances  in  the  bridge,  poten- 
tiometer, and  volt  box,  and  the  standard  o.i  ohm  were  often 
calibrated  and  were  accurate  to  2  parts  in  100  000. 

For  the  measiu-ement  of  time  the  tape  chronograph  was  used  in 
connection  with  the  Riefler  clock  kept  by  the  division  of  weights 
and  meastu-es.  By  the  arrangement  of  switches  shown  in  Fig.  8 
the  operation  of  throwing  the  switch  S  automatically  closed  the 
chronograph  circuit.  The  chronograph  tape  traveled  about  i  cm 
per  second,  so  that  times  could  be  read  easily  to  o.oi  or  0.02 
second.  The  quick-break  switch  S,  which  operates  the  main  cur- 
rent circuit  and  the  chronograph  circuit,  is  so  made  that  there  is 
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not  more  than  i  or  2  mm  of  motion  between  the  opening  of  the 
circuit  on  one  side  and  the  closing  of  the  circuit  on  the  other  side. 
The  time  required  to  move  this  distance  evidently  enters  as  an 
error  in  the  chronograph  time  interval,  but  since  this  error  could 
not  exceed  a  few  thousandths  of  a  second  or  a  part  in  100  000  it 
was  neglected. 

S  is  a  three-pole  switch  with  a  glass  tube  partly  filled  with 
mercury  mounted  upon  it  in  such  a  way  that  while  Uie  third  pole 
serves  to  close  the  chronograph  circuit  on  either  side,  the  motion 
of  the  mercury  opens  the  circuit  immediately  afterward,  allowmg 
only  time  for  the  chronograph  to  operate,  and  leaving  the  con- 
nections right  for  the  next  throw  of  the  switch. 

Vm.  HEAT  CAPACTTY  DBTBRMINATION 

The  method  adopted  requires  a  comparison  of  two  sets  of 
observations  entirely  similar  except  for  the  interchange  of  bomb 
and  buoy.  The  procedure  need  b^  described  for  only  one  of  the 
sets — e.  g.,  when  the  bomb  is  used. 

1.  Procedure. — ^A  suitable  amount  of  distilled  water,  at  a 
temperature  a  few  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  room,  was 
poured  into  the  calorimeter  and  weighed  to  tenths  of  a  gram. 
The  calorimeter  was  put  into  position  in  the  jacket,  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  had  been  lowered  to  within  2^  or  3^  of  that  of  the 
calorimeter.  The  bomb  was  lowered  into  the  calorimeter  and 
brought  the  level  of  the  water  up  to  within  i  cm  of  the  top.  Dif- 
ferent amounts  of  water  were  used  with  different  bombs  so  that 
the  upper  surface  of  the  water  was  always  at  nearly  the  same  level. 
The  heating  coil  M  and  the  cover  were  put  in  place,  0.3  cc  of  oil 
was  dropped  on  the  surface  of  the  water  which  was  exposed  in  the 
openings  of  the  cover,  the  jacket  cover  was  turned  into  position, 
and  the  stirrer  connected. 

The  main  observations  required  two  observers  and  can  be  divided 
into  initial,  middle,  and  final  periods.  In  the  initial  period  obser- 
vations were  made  with  the  resistance  thermometer.  First,  a 
series  of  f otu-  or  five  observations  were  made  of  the  time  when  the 
galvanometer  deflection  was  zero  for  settings  on  the  bridge  differ- 
ing by  o.oooi  or  0.0002  ohm,  corresponding  to  approximately 
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o?ooi  or  o?oo2.  Then  after  from  five  to  eight  minutes  another 
similar  series  was  taken,  usually  comprising  more  observations. 

The  middle  period  began  at  the  end  of  this  series  when  the 
second  observer  closed  the  switch  S,  Fig.  8,  and  began  taking 
observation  of  current  and  voltage,  as  described  on  page  224  et 
seq.  At  the  same  time  the  observer  at  the  bridge  recorded  on  the 
chronograph  tape  the  times  when  the  galvanometer  deflection 
became  zero  for  various  settings  of  the  bridge  at  intervals  of 
resistance  corresponding  to  temperattu-e  differences  of  from  o?2  to 
o?5,  according  to  the  rate  of  temperattu-e  rise.  During  this  period 
the  sensibility  of  the  galvanometer  was  reduced  and  determined 
in  terms  of  resistance  so  that  galvanometer  deflections  cotdd  be 
observed  and  used  to  plot  additional  points  on  the  time-resistance 
curve  when  desired.  At  other  times  the  temperature  observa- 
tions during  the  middle  period  were  made  with  a  thermocouple, 
with  junctions  on  the  calorimeter  and  jacket,  and  connected 
directly  to  the  galvanometer.  At  the  end  of  2,  3,  or  4  minutes,  as 
the  case  might  be,  the  switch  S  was  again  thrown,  cutting  off  the 
current  from  the  heating  coil  and  automatically  recording  the 
time  on  the  chronograph.  For  convenience  this  switch  was  always 
thrown  both  on  and  off  at  an  even  minute — i.  e.,  at  the  same 
second — ^so  that  any  possible  error  in  the  contact  device  of  the 
clock,  such  as  eccentricity  of  the  seconds  wheel,  was  eliminated. 
A  watch  was  used  by  the  observer  to  indicate  the  second  on  which 
the  switch  was  to  be  thrown,  and  to  record  the  time  of  observa- 
tions during  the  initial  and  final  periods. 

The  final  period  may  be  considered  as  beginning  when  the  rate 
of  temperature  change  has  become  sensibly  constant,  as  shown  by 
equal  time  intervals  between  observations  of  equal  resistance 
changes.  When  the  rate  had  become  sensibly  constant,  a  series 
of  observations,  like  those  in  the  initial  period,  were  recorded,  and 
after  several  minutes  another  series.  As  the  rate  was  always  slow 
the  time  in  these  observations  need  seldom  be  known  to  better  than 
one  second  and  the  watch  was  sufficiently  accurate.  These  obser- 
vations serve  to  determine  the  initial  and  final  cooling  rate. 

After  finishing  a  series  of  observations  of  this  kind  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  jacket  was  raised  the  same  amount  as  the  temperature 
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of  the  calorimeter  had  been  raised,  and  another  similar  series  of 
observations  was  taken.  In  this  way  with  a  single  filling  and 
adjustment  of  the  calorimeter  as  many  as  five  observations  were 
made.  The  whole  set  of  observations  was  again  carried  out  with 
all  the  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same,  except  for  the 
substitution  of  the  thin  copper  buoy  in  place  of  the  bomb,  and  the 
two  series  of  observations  thtis  obtained  served  for  a  calculation 
of  the  heat  capacity  of  the  bomb.  This  is  virtually  a  comparison 
of  the  bomb  with  a  mass  of  water  which  is  very  nearly  its  equiva- 
lent in  heat  capacity. 

2.  Form  of  Records. — ^Table  2  shows  the  form  in  which  the 
observations  were  made  and  the  computation  carried  out. 

The  original  record  includes  under  **  Amperes  "  and  "  Volts  "  the 
potentiometer  readings  corresponding  to  current  and  voltage,  and 
under ''  on  "  and  "  off  "  the  times  of  throwing  on  and  off  .the  heating 
current.  The  exact  times  are  entered  from  the  chronograph 
record.  Under  "  Time  "  and  "  Resistance  "  are  recorded  the  times 
and  corresponding  resistance  readings  on  the  bridge.  During  the 
middle  period  the  bridge  readings  may  often  be  omitted.  The 
times  (when  required)  dtuing  the  middle  period  may  be  entered 
later  from  the  chronograph  record  or  may  be  observed  with  a  watch. 
The  weight  of  water  used  and  other  data  are  entered  under  the 
proper  headings. 
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The  resistances  were  read  directly  on  the  bridge;  the  coil  cor- 
rections being  small  were  entered  under  "  Bdg"  during  computa- 
tion. The  time  intervals  between  successive  readings  under 
"Dif."  serve  to  indicate  when  the  cooling  rate  has  become  uni- 
form and  to  compute  a  correction  to  the  time  which  corresponds 
to  any  chosen  resistance." 

3.  Computation. — Observations  with  the  resistance  thermom-r 
eter,  more  particularly  during  the  middle  period,  are  more  con- 
veniently made  at  even  resistances  than  at  even  time  intervals. 
For  this  reason  formulae  such  as  Pfatmdlers  are  not  conveniently 
applied.  A  graphical  method  has  been  developed  which,  though 
somewhat  laborious  when  worked  out  completely,  leads  to  a  very 
short  and  simple  practical  method  of  correcting  for  heat  transfer, 
applicable  in  both  electrical  calibration  and  combustion  observa- 
tions with  errors  so  small  as  to  be  neglible  even  in  work  of  high 
precision. 

Fig.  10  shows  typical  curves  plotted  with  times  as  abscissae  and 
resistances  (instead  of  temperatures)  ^'  as  ordinates.  In  this  figure 
a'  represents  the  curve  which  would  be  found,  provided  the  heat 


u  In  a  aerict  of  resistance-time  otMervatkms,  as  above,  it  is  often  desirable  to  find  a  correcied  value  for 
one  of  tbe  observations  rather  than  a  mean  value  for  several  of  them.  A  series  of  ttme  observations  is  made, 
which  in  tencral  liave  a  constant  difference  i.  e..  a  linear  variation— but  whidi  show  fortuitous  errors 
of  observation.  It  is  desired  to  find*Uic  best  value  of  time  oorreqwndins  to.  the  resistance  measured 
immediately  at  the  end  of  the  initial  period  since  by  using  this  observation  the  ooolinf  oorrecticn 
can  be  made  smaller  than  if  a  mean  were  taken  of  a  number  of  observations.  The  corrected  value  of  the 
Jme  can  be  conveniently  computed  from  variations  of  the  quantities  in  the  column  "Dif."  as  follows: 

I«ct  ai,  at.  «•»  etc.,  be  a  series  of  observations  such  that  fi  is  the  mean  of  the  differences  oi— a,  at~ai,etc, 
any  observation  on— on-i+jV+xim  where  x  is  the  departure  of  the  individual  difference  «•— aim  from  the 
mean  difference  fi. 

The  corrected  value  for  ai  may  be  written  as  a'  where 

o'-{ai+(fli-^)+(«-a^)+(a«-3^)+-+  (oii-(i»-i)ill>-i-n  -{«i+«+«+ +«a-^x+a+ 

(i) 

3+ +(»-l)l>-Wl 

But  the  above  series  of  a's  is  made  up  as  foOows: 

oi—ai 

m— ai+^— XI 
oi— «i+a^~xi~si 
on— «+(«— x)^— XI— « sn 

Substituting  these  values  in  (x)  and  simplifying 

(2)  a'-ai-(iMK(«-Oxi+(»-»)a +«ii-i> 

This  formula  is  usually  applied  for  n*-  5.  and  the  value  of  fi  used  to  get  the  x's  is  from  the  mean  of  as  many 
differences  "Dif."  as  seem  to  be  regular.  The  computation  of  a  oorrection  by  this  means  can  be  made 
mentally  in  a  few  seconds  after  fin«iwiy  fi, 

^'Resistcnces  may  be  used  in  plotting  the  curves  since  the  resistance*tempcrature  relation  is  very 
nearly  linear,  and  Newton's  law  of  cooling  may  be  awtimrd  for  resistances  In  the  same  way  as  for 
tenyeratures. 
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from  the  heating  coil  was  instantly  distributed  to  the  water  and 
provided  the  thermometric  system  had  no  time  lag;  a  represent? 
actual  observations  when  the  calorimeter  was  heated  electrically 
with  an  open  heating  coil  and  with  the  calorimetric  bomb  in  place; 
c  represents  observations  taken  at  the  same  time  with  the  differ- 
ential thermometer  in  the  air  space  between  the  calorimeter  and 
the  jacket;  b  represents  observations  taken  when  the  calorimeter 
was  heated  by  means  of  the  heating  coil  which  fitted  closely  the 
surface  of  the  bomb.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  curve  c  is  dis- 
placed from  a  by  two  and  one-half  seconds.  A  series  of  10  obser- 
vations of  this  displacement/ taken  with  various  rates  of  tempera- 
ture rise,  all  gave  values  of  between  two  and  three  seconds. 

Fig.  1 1  is  a  characteristic  curve  observed  when  a  charge  of  com- 
bustible was  burned  in  the  bomb.  The  ordinates  are  resistances, 
as  in  the  preceding  figtu-e.  This  figtu-e  is  so  drawn  as  to  illustrate 
the  method  of  computing  cooUng  corrections/  discussed  below. 

The  cooling  correction  i4  «  or  I    {6-6^)dt 

where 

a  »  cooling  constant  of  the  calorimeter. 

0  =  temperature ;  dj,  tfo>  ^2»  respectively  initial,  convergence, 

and  final  temperatures. 

t » time ;  t^  and  /,  respectively  initial  and  final  times. 

A  time  /„,  may  be  found  such  that 


(I) 


where 


Jft  Jim 


I 

r 


^*  It  may  be  shown  that  this  is  true,  independently  of  the  form  of  the  curve,  as,  for  instance,  when  the 
temperature  rises  above  the  final  temperature  ^  as  in  Fig.  zo.  a.  If  the  lineMN  in  Pic.  xo  is  so  drawn  that 
the  shaded  areas  are  equal,  the  middle  point  of  this  line  may  be  taken  as  tm. 
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The  geometry  of  Pig.  ii  suggests  that  the  above  condition  (i) 
will  be  satisfied  if  ^^  is  so  chosen  that  the  shaded  areas  between  the 
curve  and  the  lines  O^  and  0^  are  equal  on  either  side  of  it.^^ 


(3) 


that  is  -«  I      («i-^*  +  €r  I    (O^-e^dt^o 

Jh  Jim 


Adding  (2)  and  (3) 
or 

which  is  a  very  convenient  form  to  use. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  the  initial  cooling  rate  by  the 
time  (^M  —  t^)  and  add  the  product  to  the  initial  temperatiu^,  and 
multiply  the  final  rate  by  (^m^O  ^^d  ^^^  the  product  to  the 
observed  final  temperature.  The  difference  of  the  two  tempera- 
tures thus  corrected  gives  the  true  temperature  rise  corrected  for 
the  effect  of  heat  transfer  between  calorimeter  and  siuroundings. 

If  a  curve  is  plotted  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  locate  /«,  but 
experience  shows  that  for  electrical  calibrations  (with  the  open 
coil)  the  position  of  t^  with  respect  to  the  beginning  and  ending 
times  is,  for  a  sufficient  rate  of  stirring,  remarkably  constant;  in 
fact,  for  scores  of  electrical  calibrations  its  position  has  never 
varied  more  than  2  seconds  from  the  mean  value,  this  mean  being 
8  seconds  later  than  the  middle  point  of  the  heating  period.  An 
error  of  2  seconds  would  affect  the  result  by  about  6  parts  in 
100  000.  In  combustion  experiments  the  agreement  is  not  so 
good,  as  /«  depends  both  upon  the  time  required  for  the  charge  to 
ignite  after  closing  the  switch  and  upon  the  total  rise  of  tempera- 
ture. But  it  was  noted  that  the  position  of  /«  with  reference  to 
the  temperature  for  combustion  observations  was  remarkably 
constant,  the  line  t^  crossing  the  temperature-time  curve  always 

>*TliefMtora  fa  and  rt  are  the  rates  of  oooling  at  timet  fi  and  It.  not  the  rates  oomputed  from  obserrationa 
oo^rerlnc  periods  of  time  rcspectiydy  preceding  ti  and  fbUowing  h. 
If  #1'  be  the  temperature  at  a  time  ti'  earlier  tlian  <i.  the  observed  rate  n'  will  be  (tfi-0i')  •*-  (ti-ti')  and 

the  rate  at  time  li  may  be  foimd  from  this  by  means  of  the  relation  ri  Mfi'lz  ~a--~-^|  which  simply  I 

that  the  chance  in  rate  is  proportional  to  the  chance  in  temperature.    The  final  rate  r  is  found  in  the 
way. 
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at  nearly  the  same  relative  position.  This  fact  suggested  the 
following  calculation,  which  is  given  in  this  connection  although 
it  applies  more  particularly  to  combustion  observations. 

If  the  heat  generated  were  all  distributed  instantly  to  the  walls 
of  the  bomb,  the  rise  of  temperature  of  the  water  would  follow 
very  nearly  an  exponential  law  corresponding  to  the  cooling 
constant  of  the  bomb  in  water — ^i.  e.,  fl«  i  —  e-** — ^for  unit  rise  of 
temperature  from  an  initial  temperature  of  o^.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  temperature  does  very  nearly  follow  such  a  law  beyond 
the  first  few  seconds  after  firing.  Assuming  fl=i— e***,  t^  may 
be  found  in  terms  of  0. 

For  convenience,  assume  ^1=0,  O^^o,  fl,  =  i,  then  for  ij^  to 
satisfy  the  condition  of  equal  areas  as  given  above: 


J'"  [I  -e-«]rf^«  jTfi  -d  -^-«)1 


dt 


integrating  and  simplifying 

I 

k 


tm--T 


and  substituting  to  get  the  value  of  0,  i.  e.,  (O  corresponding  to  t^ 

e^^i-e  i^  =  o.63 

Thus,  if  the  time  is  observed  when  the  temperature  rise  has  reached 
0.63  of  its  final  value,  this  time  may  be  used  as  i^.  A  large  number 
of  observations  for  which  the  curves  have  been  plotted  give  0.57 
to  0.62,  always  slightly  less  than  that  for  the  exponential  curve, 
due,  probably,  to  the  fact  that  the  temperature  rise  does  not  begin 
as  soon  as  required  by  the  assumption.  (When  gases  are  btuned 
in  the  bomb  the  observed  value  for  t^  is  very  nearly  the  same 
as  the  computed  value,  viz,  0.63.) 

If  the  figure  0.60  were  used  in  all  these  observations,  the  error 
introduced  would  in  no  case  exceed  i  in  10  000. 

When  the  total  rise  in  temperature  to  be  expected  is  approxi- 
mately known  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  the  time  when  0.6 
of  that  rise  has  occurred  and  to  use  this  time  as  t^.    The  degree  of 

76058*>— 15 4 
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approximaticm  which  can  be  permitted  must  be  determined  for 
any  given  class  of  experiments. 

The  above  method  of  computing  the  cooling  correction  is 
plainly  iildependent  of  the  units  used  for  plotting  the  ordinates  of 
tile  curviB  and  is  therefore  applicable  directly  to  observations 
taken  with  the  differential  thermometer  or  thermocouple  in  terms 
of  galvanometer  deflection,  provided  the  deflection  is  nearly  a 
linear  function  of  the  temperature  difference. 
'  The  observations  for  the  middle  period  have  always  been  made 
with  the  thermometer  in  the  calorimeter,  and  not  with  the  differ- 
ential thermometer,  described  on  page  207.  The  data  necessary 
for  correcting  these  observations  to  a  basis  of  the  differential 
theremometer  were  obtained  from  a  series  of  comparisons  between 
observations  made  with  it  and  the  inside  thermometer  under 
conditions  similar  to  the  above.  The  curves  plotted  from  these 
observations  were  almost  identical  with  the  curve  Fig.  10,  a,  except 
that  they  wei-e  displaced  on  the  average  io>^  seconds  from  the 
ideal  curve  AB  instead  of  8  seconds,  as  is  the  average  for  curves 
taken  with  the  thermometer  in  the  calorimeter.  From  this  it  is 
concluded  that  a  correction  of  2j4  seconds  should  be  applied  to  all 
observations  with  the  thermometer  in  the  calorimeter.  Under 
like  conditions  the  displacement  observed  very  seldom  differs 
from  the  mean  displacement  of  8  seconds  by  more  than  i  second, 
which  corresponds  to  an  error  of  about  0.00003  (3  parts  in  100  000) 
in  the  observed  temperatiu-e  difference. 

The  computation  of  results  on  this  observation  sheet  can  be 
best  explained  by  indicating  the  entries  under  each  heading. 

Under  T^  and  under  R,  five  lines  below,  are  entered,  respectively, 
the  corrected  time  and  the  corresponding  resistance  observed 
immediately  before  throwing  on  the  heating  ciurent.  The  device 
for  correcting  the  observation  of  time  is  explained  in  note  12. 

Under  t^  is  entered  the  time  corresponding  to  the  vertical  line 
in  Fig.  10.  In  this  case  ^^is  10  seconds  after  the  middle  of  the 
heating  period. 

dt  is  tm—tR. 

r  is  the  cooling  rate  determined  from  observations. 
rdt  is  the  product  as  indicated. 
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Ri  cor.  is  the  sum  of  rdt  and  i?  the  resistance  which  would  have 
been  observed  at  time  t^^  if  the  actual  cooling  condition's  had  been 
operative  without  any  energy  supply  from  the  heating  coil. 

For  the  computation  of  the  pooling  rates  r^  and  r,  under  dR  and 
dt  are  entered  differences  in  resistance  and  in  time  between  a  pair 
of  observations  as  far  apart  as  possible  during  the  initial  period. 
One  of  these  observations  is  alwa3rs  that  recorded  under  Ir  and  R, 

■^  is  the  apparent  cooling  rate. 

'*  Cor/'  is  a  correction  equal  to  a — ,  and  is  applied  to  reduce  the 

dR 
cooUhg  rate  -jr-  to  the  correct  value  r^  which  it  would  have  at 

the  time  Ir,  i.  e.,  for  resistance  R^, 

The  "amperes"  and  "volts"  are  potentiometer  readings  with 
the  indicated  corrections  applied.  "Resistance"  is  the  observed 
Resistance  of  the  heating  coil  entered  as  a  check  on  the  observations. 

The  following  headings  Ir  etc.,  are  like  those  at  the  top  of  the 
page  except  that  they  apply  to  the  final  period,  tm  is  the  same  in 
both  cases,  and  I?,  cor.  is  the  resistance  for  the  time  ^^  if  a^U  the 
energy  had  been  supplied  before  that,  and  existing  cooling  con- 
ditions had  held. 

i?i  is  entered  from  above,  dR  is  the  corrected  change  in  resist- 
ance, and  iC  is  a  term  depending  upon  the  constants  of  the  resist- 
ance thermometer,  which  reduces  the  observed  difference  of  resist- 
ance to  difference  of  temperature  dd.  The  method  of  computing 
the  table  from  which  this  term  is  obtained  is  described  in  Biureau 
of  Standards  Reprint  No.  200. 

The  corrected  weight  of  water  and  the  calculated  heat  capacity 
of  the  fixed  part  of  the  calorimeter  are  given  below.  To  find  the 
heat  capacity  of  the  bomb  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the 
results  of  observations  including  the  bomb  with  those  without  it. 
If  W  is  the  heat  capacity  of  the  calorimeter,  heating  coil,  and  water, 
exclusive  of  the  bomb,  B  is  the  heat  capacity  of  the  bomb  and  K 
is  that  of  the  displacement  buoy  and  the  additional  water  used 
when  the  bomb  is  not  in  the  calorimeter;  the  two  equations  given 
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below  give  the  value  of  K—B  from  which  B  can  be  determined  by 
using  an  approximate  value  of  / ,  since  K—B  is  made  small. 


W+K 


W+B 


~\    6J   ) 
~\    6J   ) 


This  method  of  determining  the  heat  capacity  of  the  bomb  alone 
does  not  require  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  heat  capacity  of 
the  fixed  parts  of  the  calorimeter  nor  of  the  electric  heating  ele- 
ment used,  and  the  accuracy  attainable  is  limited  only  by  the 
precision  of  the  measurements. 

An  acciurate  knowledge  of  the  heat  capacity  of  the  calorimeter 
used  for  combustion  experiments  (not  necessarily  the  same  one 
as  is  used  for  determining  the  heat  capacity  of  the  bomb)  must, 
however,  be  acciurately  known  in  order  to  express  the  results  in 
calories.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  the  heat  capacity  of  the  electric 
heating  element  is  known,  the  former  of  the  above  equations  also 
gives  a  value  for  /,  the  equivalent  of  the  calorie  in  electrical  units. 

The  following  series  of  restdts  from  observations  dated  Jan- 
uary 27  and  January  28,  1913,  is  representative.  Observed  joules 
per  degree  for  the  calorimeter  with  3093.8  g  water  (corrected  to 
vacuo),  heating  coil  7602  and  bomb  63 16^, 


TABLE  3. 

Temp. 

W 

»•              25* 

30* 

35* 

jMtles. 

14317 

14309           14307 

14306 

14305 

Observed  joules  per  degree  for  the  calorimeter  with  3368.2  g 
of  water  (corrected  to  vacuo) ,  heating  coil  and  displacement  buoy 
of  copper  equivalent  to  4.1  g  of  water, 


TABLE  4 

T«mp.     15* 

20*              25* 

30* 

35* 

Joules.    14334 

14322           14317 

14315 

14314 

The  heat  capacity  of  the  bomb  at  each  of  the  following  tempera- 
tures is  found  from  these  observations  to  be  eqtiivalent  to  that  of 
the  following  masses  of  water  at  the  same  temperatures. 
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TABLE  5 


Temp.     15* 
I.    274.7 


20* 
275.7 


25* 
276.3 


30* 
276.6 


35* 
276l7 


Or  in  terms  of  20°  calories,  using  the  variation  in  the  heat  capacity 
of  water,  as  found  from  this  set  of  observations, 


TARLR  6 

AVOlpOnuHH  , .J...... .....•.■•...■•• 

15* 

20* 

25* 

a9994t 
276l2 

30* 

35* 

AmcUc  liMit  of  witsr 

1.0009i 
275.0 

LOOOOi 

2717 

a  99911 
276.4 

a9991i 

Heat  casftdtr  of  bunb 

276.5 

The  value  of  /  computed  from  this  observation  (taking  the  heat 
capacity  of  the  calorimeter  (p.  240)  as  175.5  joules  at  15®,  and  176.8 
joules  at  35®  of  the  coil  (p.  242)  as  47.8  joules,  and  of  the  buoy 
(p.  242)  1 7. 1  joules,  and  of  the  10  drops  of  oil  used  to  prevent 
evaporation  as  0.8  joule)  is  4.1 81  joules  per  20°  calorie  on  the  basis 
of  the  present  electrical  units. 

The  heat  capacities  of  the  bombs,  partictdarly  of  63161,  have 
been  determined  at  various  times,  the  weights  being  somewhat 
variable  on  accoimt  of  the  wearing  away  of  the  lead  washer  used 
in  the  cover  of  the  bomb. 

A  series  of  observations  in  1910,  in  the  eariier  calorimeter, 
gives  the  following  results: 

TABLE  7 


Bomb 

ObMfva- 

ttoai 

Tomponitttio 

W 

20* 

25* 

30* 

6316i.. 

M 
29 

57 
5 

272.7 
272.9 

274.9 
275.1 
401.9 
402.4 

276.3 
276.5 
403.3 
405.0 

276.7 

6316| 

277.0 

6428 

404.5 

Bb.  549. .          . .        . .     , . 

406.7  • 

A  recent  series  of  15  observations  in  calorimeter  No.  7602,  with 
all  the  factors  very  careftdly  redetermined,  gave  the  following 
results: 


/ 
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TABLES 

Temp.  15*  20*  2S*  30* 

6316i  2710  2718  2712  2714 


in  terms  of  20^  calories  at  the  temperatures  given. 

4.  Accuracy  of  the  Various  Measurements. — ^The  measurements 
of  time  were  made  to  an  accuracy  of  about  i  part  in  20  odo;  of 
current,  voltage,  and  weight  to  an  accuracy  of  better  than  3  parts 
in  100  000.  The  potentiometer,  volt  box,  and  standard  o.i  ohm 
have  been  tested  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  investigation. 

The  computations  of  heat  capacity  of  the  metal  parts  of  the 
calorimeter  aside  from  the  bomb  involve  an  uncertainty,  mainly 
in  the  specific  heat  of  copper,  which  uncertainty  should  amotmt 
to  less  than  i  part  in  10  000  of  the  entire  heat  capacity.  An  error 
in  this  would  affect  all  results  to  the  same  proportional  extent. 

The  nieasurement  of  temperature  enters  into  both  the  observed 
temperature  interval  and  the  temperattu^-time  curve  from  which 
the  cooling  correction  is  computed.  In  fixing  the  temperature3 
(resistances)  during  the  initial  and  final  periods  the  error  of  the 
thermometer  probably  does  not  exceed  i  part  in  10  000  of  the 
interval  measured. 

The  four  thermometers  built  for  these  investigations  and  de- 
scribed in  Reprint  No.  200  were  calibrated  with  great  care  by 
comparison  with  some  of  the  primary  standards  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  the  same  manner  as  were  the  thermometers  described 
in  Reprint  No.  68,  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
These  four  thermometers  were  also  compared  in  19 10  with  the 
two  thermometers  previously  described  in  Reprint  No.  68  and 
were  finally  calibrated  by  means  of  observations  in  sodium  sul- 
phate in  the  manner  there  recommended.  The  three  methods 
are  in  agreement  to  within  o?oo2  in  50°.  Many  later  observations 
have  confirmed  these  results  to  this  order  of  accuracy.  The  one 
thermometer  of  the  four  which  showed  the  greatest  constancy  is 
designated  as  Pt.  4,  and  has  been  used  for  most  of  this  investiga- 
tion. The  resistance  of  this  thermometer  in  ice  has  apparently 
not  changed  by  i  part  in  100  000  during  three  years. 

The  constats  of  this  thermometer  are  as  follows : 

/?o= 25.1818,        F./.  =  9.8525,        8  =-1.48 
All  four  of  these  thermometers  have  been  intercompared  and  they 
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agree  to  within  i  part  in  10  oqo  in  defining  any  .temperaturie 
intervi^I  between  0°  and  100®. 

The  effect  of  errors  in  temperature  measurement  during  the 
middle  period  on  the  cooling  correction  is  very  small  since  an  error 
of  I  second  in  the  position  of  the  entire  resistance-time  curve 
involves  an  error  of  only  3  parts  in  100  000,  and  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  observe  any  point  on  the  curve  with  greater  accuracy 
than  I  second.  Errors  in  the  determination  of  the  cooling  rates 
can  only  be  determined  from  a  study  of  the  values  found  for  the 
cooling  constant  from  various  observations. 

The  accuracy  required  in  these  observations  is  not  high,  since 
the  total  cooling  correction  ranges  from  2  parts  in  1000  to  zero  for 
combustion  observations,  where  the  final  temperature  may  be 
from  o?3  to  o?5  above  the  equilibrium  temperature.  This;  pro- 
cedure does  not  entirely  eliminate  the  evaporation  and  condensa- 
tion of  YTater  (see  p.  195),  and  it  is  only  justified  by  the  observed 
fact  that  the  rate  of  evaporation  from  the  covered  and  oil-sealed 
surface  of  the  calorimeter  is  negligibly  small  under  these  conditions. 

5.  Cooling  Constant. — ^The  observed  cooling  rate  of  the  calorim- 
eter at  any  time  is  the  sum  of  3  parts,  first,  the  rate  of  the 
calorimeter  proper  represented  by  its  cooling  constant  in  degrees 
per  second  per  degree  difference  in  temperature  between  the  calo- 
rimeter and  the  jacket;  second,  the  rate  due  to  energy  supplied 
by  the  stirrer;  and  third,  that  due  to  heat  conducted  by  ther- 
mometer leads,  firing  leads,  etc.,  between  the  calorimeter  and  the 
space  outside  of  the  jacket.  This  latter  part  could  be  eliminated 
if  it  were  practicable  to  seeing  sufficiently  good  thermal  contact 
between  these  leads  and  the  jacket. 

When  the  jacket  temperature  remains  constant  and  the  cooling 
constant  of  the  calorimeter  is  computed  from  the  difference  in 
rates  before  and  after  a  combustion,  divided  by  the  change  in  tem- 
perature, the  second  and  third  factors  are  eliminated.  A  series  of 
values  taken  from  one  month's  combustion  observations  at  a  mean 
temperature  of  25®  gives  0.0000339,  with  a  mean  variation  of 
0.0000003  &^<i  ^  maximum  variation  of  0.0000007.  Comparison 
of  about  100  values  of  this  constant  obtained  at  temperatures 
ranging  from  15®  to  45®  shows  a  change  of  about  0.6  per  cent  per 
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degree,  the  constant  increasing  with  the  temperature.  For  a  given 
calorimeter  temperatwe,  however,  the  cooling  constant  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  di£Ference  of  temperature  between  calorimeter  and 
jacket  to  within  the  limits  of  observation  (i  per  cent  or  2  per  cent) , 
for  differences  up  to  5°. 

However,  when  observations  are  made  by  the  *'adiabatic" 
method,  as  described  later,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  magnitude 
of  the  stirring  and  lead  conduction  effects.  These  have  been  deter- 
mined at  several  different  times.  The  stirrer  running  at  its  nor- 
mal speed  of  300  rpm.  causes  a  rise  in  temperature  of  070000040 
per  second,  which  corresponds  to  0.057  watt,  an  amount  of  energy 
very  much  less  than  is  usually  dissipated  in  stirring,  yet  the  rate 
of  stirring  is  entirely  sufficient. 

The  rate  due  to  lead  conduction  is  o?oooooo4  per  second  per 
degree  difference  in  temperature  between  the  jacket  and  the 
room.    This  corresponds  to  0.006  watt. 

6.  Heat  Capacity  of  Fixed  Portions  of  the  Calorimeter. — ^The 
various  materials  entering  into  the  construction  of  the  calorimeter, 
heating  coils,  and  displacement  buoys,  together  with  their  as* 
sumed  specific  heats  and  calculated  heat  capacity,  are  discussed 
below. 

The  calorimeter  proper,  including  the  calorimetric  vessel,  the 
cover  above  the  stirrer,  the  stirrer  and  shaft,  the  main  cover,  and 
the  immersed  oart  of  the  thermometer,  is  made  up  of  the  following: 

TABLE  9 


Weight 

Speclilc  bMt 

HMtcapMity- 

• 

AtW 

At  35* 

At  15' 

At  35* 

Cm)dw 

I 
420.8 

2.7 

3.6 

9.6 

.3 

1.0 

2.0 

14.8 

a  0920 
.05 
.10 
.032 
.031 
.208 
.20 
.11 

0.0927 

38.71 
.13 
.36 
.31 
.01 
.21 
.40 
1.65 
.20 

38.99 

floidflr .  ...  

.13 

Sleel 

.36 

PtaHaam 

.31 

o«id 

.01 

ICka 

.21 

GtaM 

.40 

Ifkkel 

1.65 

Hinl  niblMr. 

.20 

TMal        .           .  . 

41.9 

42.2 

■v«ta 
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The  two  displacement  buoys  made  to  displace,  respectively, 

the  Williams  and  the  Peters  bombs  are  of  copper  and  have  the 

following  constants: 

TABLE  10 

Volume,  700  cc;  hcyit  capacity,  6.3  g 
Vohune,  360  cc;  hMt  capacity,  4.1  k 

7.  Heat  Capacity  of  the  Heating  Coils. — ^The  heat  capacity  of 
each  of  the  heating  coils  used  was  computed  from  the  weight  of 
copper,  mica,  constantan,  and  solder,  but  as  the  specific  heat  of 
mica  m  particular  was  uncertam  and  rather  large,  a  direct  deter* 
mination  of  the  heat  capacity  of  the  two  coils  K  and  7602  was 
undertaken.  For  this  purpose  the  coils  were  successively  sup- 
ported within  the  calorimeter  jacket  surrounded  by  air  only,  with 
the  leads  connected  as  usual.  A  copper-constantan  thermocouple 
with  flat  contact  plates,  insulated  with  thin  mica  strips,  was  ar- 
ranged with  one  terminal  on  the  inner  stuiace  of  the  jacket 
and  the  other  on  the  surface  of  the  coil.  The  cooling  constant 
for  the  coil  in  this  position  was  determined  by  two  methods: 
First,  by  heating  the  coil  several  degrees  above  the  temperature 
of  the  jacket,  then  allowing  it  to  cool  with  no  heat  supplied, 
and  plotting  the  observed  temperature  difference  between  coil 
and  jacket  against  time;  from  these  etudes  the  cooling  constant 
can  be  computed;  second,  by  measuring  the  energy  required  to 
maintain  a  given  constant  difference  of  temperature  between 
coil  and  jacket,  from  which  the  cooling  constant  is  found  directly. 
These  two  methods  gave  concordant  results  for  each  coil.  The 
heat  capacities  were  then  determined  by  heating  the  coils  electri- 
cally by  successive  steps  of  about  i  ^,  while  maintaining  the  jacket 
temperatiwe  nearly  equal  to  the  rising  temperature  of  the  coil. 
The  total  cooling  corrections  were  thus  made  very  small.  Tem- 
peratures of  the  jacket  were  measured  and  those  of  the  coils 
obtained  from  the  same  by  differences  as  shown  by  the 
thermocouple. 

The  heat  capacity  of  a  portion  of  the  air  in  the  jacket  evidently 
must  be  considered  as  included  in  the  observed  heat  capacity  of 
the  coil.  The  assumption  was  made  that  heat  was  transmitted 
to  the  air  equally  by  all  the  surface  exposed  within  the  jacket. 
On  this  assumption  the  amount  to  be  subtracted  from  the  observed 
heat  capacity  of  the  coils  would  be^  to  the  heat  capacity  of  all 
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the  air  contained  in  the  jacket  the  ratio  of  the  total  superficial 
area  of  the  coil  to  that  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  jacket  plus  that 
of  the  coil.  Five  determinations  of  the  heat  capacity  of  coil 
7602  each  gave  47.8  joules  or  11.4  calories,  an  agreement  entirely 
fortuitous,  as  the  observations  .were  not  such  as  to  give  this  pre- 
cision. For  coil  K  the  results  were  less  concordant,  giving  from 
48.3  to  49.1  joules  per  degree,  the  mean  being  48.7  joules  or  11.6 
calories. 

8.  Total  Heat  Capacity  of  the  Calorimeter. — From  the  foregoing 
results  the  total  heat  capacity  in  20^  calories  of  the  calorimetric 
system  as  used  for  heats  of  combustibn  may  be  calculated  as 
follows: 

TABLE  U 


Ttmpeimtuxo 

C«lMlm«ter  wtth  eov«r  and  thennometer 

Bomb(6316i) 

Firing  toadi 

Half  cubic  centimeter  water 

OijfceUt  MabnoQlievMpreasnfe.. 

TendrepaoU 

Ghaiie  of  oombuatibte 

Cmclbte  (6  gr.  Pt) 

Stendard  maaa  of  water  at  20*  and  the  equivalent  heat  capacity 
at  ether  temperatnrea. 

Total 


IS* 


41.9 
27S.0 


.2 

3096.5 


3417.2 


20* 


42.0 
27S.8 
.1 
.5 
2.4 
.2 
.4 
.2 

3094.0 


3415.6 


25* 


42.1 
276.2 
.1 
.5 
2.4 
.2 
.4 
.2 

3093.1 


3415.1 


30* 


42.2 
276.4 
.1 
.5 
2.4 
.2 
.4 
.2 

3092.9 


3415.3 


The  relative  heat  capacities  of  water  here  given  are  from  the 
calibration  experiments  in  this  investigation.  The  relative 
specific  heat  of  water  at  15®  and  30®,  as  determined  by  different 
observers  using  different  methods,  differs  by  as  much  as  0.2  per 
cent,  and  the  values  here  used,  being  determined  under  conditions 
peculiar  to  this  calorimeter,  would  seem  to  be  most  nearly  correct 
for  use  in  determining  the  heat  capacity  of  the  calorimeter  for 
use  in  combustion  observations.  These  values  are,  however,  a 
satisfactory  mean  between  those  found  by  other  observers. 

9.  Adlabatic  Method. — ^When  energy  is  supplied  to  the  calorim- 
eter by  a  constant  electric  ciurent  in  a  coil  of  small  heat  capacity 
and  small  time  lag  the  rise  of  temperatiure  is  very  nearly  linear, 
and  by  producing  a  similar  rise  of  temperature  in  the  jacket  by 
the  same  means,  observations,  with  very  small  cooling  correc- 
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tions,  may  be  made  as  suggested  by  T.  W.  Richards.  This 
method,  therefore,  seems  to  offer  much  greater  advantages  under 
these  circumstances  than  when  the  rate  of  temperature  rise 
changes  greatly  during  the  experiment. 

A  considerable  number  of  observations  have  been  made  by 
this  method  in  the  calorimeter  No.  7602,  which  is  fitted  with  an 
auxiliary  stirrer  and  a  heating  coil  capable  of  supplying  enough 
energy  to  heat  the  jacket  at  the  rate  of  i  ®  per  minute.  The 
method  of  taking  these  observations  was  similar  to  that  ah-eady 
described  except  that  the  small  cooling  correction  was  computed 
from  the  mean  difference  in  temperature  between  the  calorimeter 
and  the  jacket,  as  observed  by  means  of  a  thermocouple,  the 
junctions  of  which  were  small  flat  plates,  one  resting  on  each  of 
the  surfaces  and  insulated  from  them  by  thin  strips  of  mica. 
The  total  correction  seldom  exceeded  i  in  10  000. 

In  order  to  discover  any  systematic  difference  between  the 
adiabatic  and  the  ordinary  method  of  observation  the  two  methods 
were  often  applied  alternately  in  the  same  series  while  raising  the 
temperature  by  steps  of  3®  or  5®  from  10®  to  45®. 

In  the  following  series  of  results,  dated  March  18,  1913,  taken 
from  observations  on  a  single  filling  of  the  calorimeter,  the  two 
methods,  the  ordinary  and  the  adiabatic,  were  alternated,  and 
corresponding  results  are  marked  a  and  o. 

TABLE  12 


MMm 
atnn 

JoolM  per 
gram 

MaltaDd 

8*.S 

14  290 

1L5 

14  273 

14.9 

M  14  257 

18.0 

14  245 

2a9 

14  240 

24.0 

14  238 

0  • 

26.9 

14  238 

29.9 

14  239 

32.9 

14  239 

3S.9 

14  240 

38.9 

14  242 

42.0 

14  245 

44.9 

14  254 

>*  Not  in  acrwnMiit  with  other  obicrvatioiis  taken  at  this  tempcratitre;  liuNild  be  14  %$». 
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The  two  methods  of  observation  appear  from  the  second  column 
to  be  in  agreement  to  about  i  part  in  1 5  000.  Many  other  series 
of  such  determinations  have  failed  to  indicate  any  significant 
systematic  diflFerence  between  the  results  obtained  by  the  two 
methods. 

IX.  COMBUSTION  BXPBRIICENTS 

The  three  substances,  sugar,  benzoic  acid,  and  naphthalene  were 
chosen  for  the  first  series  of  experiments  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  widely  used  and  are  well  adapted  for  use  as  stand- 
ard substances  for  the  calibration  of  bomb  calorimeters.  Their 
heats  of  combustion  have  been  determined  by  a  number  of 
observers  and  for  sugar  and  benzoic  acid  the  results  are  in  fair 
agreement,  but  for  naphthalene  the  values  found  by  different 
observers  differ  by  nearly  o.  7  per  cent. 

1.  Bombs  Used  in  the  Experiments. — ^The  two  Peters  bombs, 
the  heat  capacities  of  which  have  been  determined,  were  used  for 
most  of  the  sucqeeding  observations  and  most  of  these  were  with 
63164.  Observations  with  the  Williams  bomb  showed  no  signifi- 
cant differences  from  those  with  the  Peters  bombs. 

The  two  Peters  bombs  are  entirely  similar  except  that  one  is 
lined  with  platinum  and  the  other  with  porcelain  enamel.  The 
material  is  steel  for  the  body  of  the  bomb  and  bronze  for  the  cover. 
Details  of  construction  are  given  in  Fig.  (9) . 

2.  Materials  Used  for  Combustion  Experiments. — ^The  sugar  ^^ 
used  in  these  determinations  was  all  from  samples  prepared  by 
R.  P.  Jackson,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  contained  less 
than  o.oi  per  cent  of  impurities,  including  water. 

The  benzoic  acid  for  the  19 10  series  was  from  samples  purified 
by  G.  E.  Morey,  of  the  chemical  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. The  original  samples  were  from  different  sources  and  the 
samples  used  were  pmified  in  various  ways.  All  the  purified  sam- 
ples were,  however,  of  such  a  degree  of  piuity  or  at  least  of 
uniformity  that  various  results  appear  entirely  comparable  for 
the  different  samples,  showing  no  consistent  differences  greater 
than  the  errors  of  observation. 

>*  Bureau  of  Standards  Circular  No.  44,  p.  83. 
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The  naphthalene  for  the  19 10  series  also  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Morey  from  samples  obtained  frx)m  diiSerent  sources  and  the 
observations  include  a  series  made  upon  some  samples  as  received, 
without  further  purification.  The  preparation  of  these  materials 
is  the  subject  of  a  separate  report  by  Mr.  Morey. 

Difficulty  is  experienced  in  securing  pure  oxygen,  which  must 
be  used  at  a  presstue  of  from  30  to  45  atmospheres  for  filling  the 
bombs.  After  considering  this  probl^n  it  was  decided  to  prepare 
oxygen  by  the  electrolytic  process  and  compress  it  to  a  pressure 
of  100  atmospheres  for  use.  With  this  object  in  view  an  electro- 
lytic generator  was  designed  and  built.  The  generator  consisted 
of  a  battery  of  nine  cells  connected  in  series  and  taking  a  current 
of  about  20  amperes  at  120  volts.  For  compressing  the  gas  a 
two-stage  compressor  was  designed  and  built,  using  mercury  for 
the  compressing  pistons  so  that  the  oxygen  during  compression 
came  in  contact  only  with  mercury  and  steel.  Unfortunately  the 
time  required  for  building  this  apparatus  was  so  long  that  it  was 
impossible  to  have  the  ptue  oxygen  for  the  present  series  of 
experiments  and  a  supply  was  obtained  commercially  which 
contained  only  a  small  amotmt  of  nitrogen,  amounting  in  different 
Cylinders  to  from  0.3  per  cent  to  0.5  per  cent.  The  remainder  of 
a  residue  of  about  2.5  per  cent  was  found  to  be  argon.  The  amount 
of  nitric  acid  formed  under  Uke  experimental  conditions  seems  to 
be  approximately  proportional  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  contained 
in  the  oxygen.  Th^  correction  to  be  applied  for  the  heat  of 
formation  of  the  HNO„  as  determined  by  titration,  was  usually 
about  I  part  in  1000,  so  that  the  small  amount  of  nitrogen  present 
can  hardly  have  had  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  results,  beyond 
tliat  accounted  for  by  this  correction. 

3.  Order  of  Procedure. — The  required  amount  of  water  (total 
weight  in  air,  of  calorimeter  and  water— 3500  g),  was  weighed 

out  in  the  calorimeter  and  the  same  placed  in  the  jacket  as  for  a 

heat  capacity  observation. 

A  sample  of  the  combustible  of  about  the  desired  amount  was 

compressed  into  a  briquette  and  weighed  in  the  platintun  crucible 

in  which  it  was  to  be  burned.    The  amount  used  varied  from 

0.6  g  to  over  2  g,  depending  upon  the  material.     After  weighing. 
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the  crucible  was  placed  in  the  bomb,  the  cover  screwed  in  place, 
and  the  inlet  coupled  to  the  oxygen  filling  system.  First  the 
bomb  was  exhausted  to  a  few  centimeters  pressure  by  means  of  the 
laboratory  vacuum  system,  then  it  was  filled  with  oxygen  from  the 
supply  cylinder  to  a  pressure  of  two  or  three  atmospheres  and 
exhausted  again.  This  process  removed  practically  all  of  the 
nitrogen  originally  in  the  bomb  and  left  it  ready  for  filling  to  a 
pressure  of  about  30  atmospheres  for  naphthalene  combustions 
or  sometimes  a  higher  pressure  for  sugar  and  benzoic  acid  com- 
bustions. 

After  filling  to  the  required  pressure,  the  bomb  was  removed  to 
the  calorimeter,  the  electrical  connections  made,  and  the  calori- 
meter cover  and  jacket  cover  put  in  place,  as  prevously  described. 
The  temperature  rise  was  known  approximately  from  the  amount 
of  substance  to  be  burned,  and  the  jacket  temperature  was  so 
adjusted  that  the  final  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  would  be 
not  over  a  few  tenths  of  a  degree,  preferably  three  tenths  (see  p. 
239) ,  above  it.  Oil  was  used  to  retard  evaporation  from  the  calori- 
meter as  in  the  heat  capacity  observations.  The  remainder  of 
the  observation  was  carried  out  as  in  the  case  of  electric  heating 
except  that  a  second  observer  was  not  required.  The  method  of 
computing  the  cooling  correction,  described  on  page  233,  leaves 
only  a  single  observation  to  be  made  during  the  rapid  temperature 


4.  Form  of  Observation  and  Computation  Sheet — Observations 
were  made  and  computations  carried  out  on  specially  prepared 
sheets  similar  to  those  used  for  the  heat-capacity  observations 
described  above.  The  following  sheet  is  taken  from  the  records 
on  the  combustion  of  benzoic  acid. 
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COMBUSTION  RECORD 


KSinilCE 

TWE 

OIF. 

14- 
14- 
13- 
14- 

088. 

CilU 

Tb             1-52-J8 

Tm             1-5»-31 

27.3306 

1^44^2 

20. 

DT                 1-4)3-63" 

9 

56 

5. 

r                .0^88  oofncted 

10 

45-10 

2. 

rDT           .00050 

11 

23 

.2 

R             27.33450 

12 

37 

.1. 

Rie«T.       .33500 

dR           .0037« 

27.3341 

1-51-39 

11- 
13- 
13- 

• 

dT              4W 

42 

50 

r            .0^4 

43 

5^^ 

MmhiR         27.333 

44 

16 

dR           .0004<tf 

45 

28 

dT             426" 

U              .094 

Find 

5^A7 

MmhiR          27.606 

•• 

IXHB                        1-52-47 

Ctfor.                        7602 

27.47 

53-29 

Sntetenca  B  Acid 

Bomb                         6316x 

1913  Stmple 

Wt                            3500.0 

Wt        7.9096 

C«T.                      —         .3 

27.605 

1-55-11 

Cm.       6.5185 

Tan                     -    409. 3 

58 

48 

Net        1.4711 

Vac*                     +3.4 

59 

56-15 

20. 

Mmi                          3093.7 

59 

57-10 

5. 

O.Pni.        30AIIII. 

InplaoecC  Standard  BCam 
013094.0. 

58 

57 

58-34 

2. 

Win            2  cm. 

.5 

Tit                4.0  CC 

.1 

Raoiarks           Ccrredton 

3412.4 

54 

0S40 

— 

-10.8Cal. 

BicoooMoM        —        .3 

Ho  coO 

Bovlv.                        3412. 1 

come* 

Tk                   1>58-34 

tioooon 

Tm                    1-53>31 

-.-■  .^ 
■tfrns- 

DT                        5-03-303" 

cot 

r                                .0*95 

rDT                          .00029 

Rt                           27.60580 

Rie«T.                   27.60609 

Ri                           27.33500 

DR                             .27109 

K                            10.0690 

8ITEI  lATI 

DT                           2?7296 

nam. 

• 

Tfana 

Tomp. 

Room. 

BDT                  9313.6 

1-43 

24905 

^s 

Con.                    10.8 

2-06 

24905 

«^3 

• 

Ctf.                   9302.8 

CaLfergmn   6323.8 
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5.  Corrections. — Aside  from  the  calorimetric  corrections  already 
discussed  under  Section  VIII » combustion  observations  require 
corrections  tabulated  on  page  242  for  heat  capacity  of  the  combus- 
tible, the  oxygen  and  a  small  amount  of  water  placed  within  the 
bomb  to  saturate  the  oxygen,  for  the  heat  liberated  in  the  forma- 
tion of  secondary  products  such  as  nitric  acid,  when  nitrogen  is 
present  in  the  oxygen,  and  for  the  energy  supplied  in  combustion 
of  the  ignition  or  fuse  wire  used  to  fire  the  combustible. 

The  electric  fuse  used  for  igniting  the  charge  in  the  calorimeter 
may  be  either  of  platinum  or  iron,  but  since  iron  wire  bums  instead 
of  only  melting,  it  is  much  more  certain  to  ignite  such  substances  as 
are  easily  fused,  and  for  this  reason  is  more  commonly  used,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a  correction  must  be  applied  for  the  heat  sup- 
plied by  its  combustion.  The  wire  generally  used  weighed  132  mg 
per  meter  and  the  correction  for  heat  liberated  in  its  combustion 
is  2.25  calories  per  centimeter,  as  the  heat  of  formation  of  iron 
oxide  is  about  1600  calories  per  gram  of  iron.  Prom  i  to  3  cm 
were  used  according  to  the  substance  to  be  ignited.  Naphthalene 
ignited  readily  with  i  cm  while  sugar  required  3  cm  of  wire. 

A  small  amount  of  nitric  acid  is  formed  from  the  nitrogen  con- 
tained in  the  oxygen.  The  amount  is  nearly  proportional  to  the 
heat  liberated  in  the  combustion  and  to  the  percentage  of  nitro- 
gen present,  and  was  determined  by  titration  after  each  combus- 
tion. The  heat  of  formation  of  HNO,  from  N  +  O  +  H,0  is  about 
230  calories  per  gram  of  acid.  The  correction  for  this  nitric  acid 
amounts  to  i  .45  calories  per  cubic  centimeter  of  the  one-tenth  nor- 
mal NaOH  solution  used  for  titration.  This  correction  is  applied 
to  the  total  calories  (i.  e.,  heat  capacity  X  temperature  rise). 

Apparently  in  all  previous  investigations  the  amount  of  heat 
supplied  by  the  electric  current  during  the  very  short  time  before 
the  wire  melts  has  been  considered  negligible.  This  seemed  to  be 
hardly  justified  and  a  supplementary  experiment  was  made  to 
determine  the  magnitude  of  this  quantity.  A  small  copper  cylin- 
der was  hollowed  out  and  fitted  with  a  copper  sleeve  in  such  a  way 
that  by  nmning  in  insulated  terminals  at  the  ends,  a  i ,  2,  or  3  cm 
length  of  the  iron  fuse  wire  could  be  mounted  within  this  closed 
copper  box  and  fired  in  the  same  way  as  when  mounted  in  the 
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calorimeter.  In  order  to  guard  against  partial  combustion  of  the 
iron  by  the  small  amount  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  copper 
''  calorimeter  "  the  openings  were  made  tight  with  wax,  after  forc- 
ing carbon  dioxide  through  the  inclosed  space  to  drive  out  the  air. 
This  copper  ''calorimeter''  was  about  12  mm  in  diameter,  30  mm 
long,  and  had  a  water  equivalent  of  3  g.  In  order  to  measure  the 
rise  in  temperature  of  this  small  mass  of  copper  a  fine  constantan 
wire  was  soldered  at  one  end  to  it  and  at  the  other  end  to  a  solid 
bar  of  copper  of  similar  dimensions  and  the  circuit  was  closed 
through  a  galvanometer  by  means  of  copper  leads.  This  arrange- 
ment gave  a  sensitive  calorimetric  device  which  was  calibrated  by 
replacing  the  iron  wire  by  a  platinum  wire  and  supplying  energy  by 
means  of  an  electric  current  while  measuring  the  current  and  volt- 
age by  means  of  a  milliammeter  and  a  voltmeter.  The  calibra- 
tion gave  a  deflection  of  2.45  cm  on  the  galvanometer  scale  for  i 
joule  supplied  to  the  ''calorimeter."  Experiments  with  the  iron 
wire  melted  out  by  the  ctirrent  from  two  storage  cells  in  series  for 
each  2  cm  of  length,  and  no  external  resistance,  gave  for  the  energy 
supplied  to  melt  the  wire,  0.5  calorie  per  cm  of  wire.  This  correc- 
tion for  a  length  of  3  cm  of  wire  is  not  quite  negligible. 

A  number  of  combustions  were  made  with  different  amounts 
of  o^gen  present  in  the  different  bombs,  and  it  was  found  that 
when  the  amotmt  of  oxygen  was  much  less  than  two  and  one-half 
times  that  required  to  unite  with  the  combustible  charge,  there 
were  often  evidences  of  incomplete  combustion  as  indicated  by  a 
reduction  in  the  total  heat  liberated  as  well  as  by  the  occasional 
presence  of  a  slight  amotmt  of  soot,  and  by  the  odor  of  the  products 
of  combustion. 

When  the  amount  of  oxygen  was  increased  to  three  times  that 
required  to  unite  with  the  charge  no  indications  of  incomplete 
combustion  were  observed,  except  in  rare  instances,  and  no 
further  changes  in  the  observed  heat  of  combustion  were  noted 
with  further  increases  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  employed. 

A  f tuther  check  on  the  completeness  of  combustion  is  afforded 
by  the  fact  that  analyses  of  the  products  failed  to  show  the  presence 
of  carbon  monoxide. 
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X. 


OF  COMBUSTION  BXPBRIMSNTS 


Observation  of  the  heats  of  combustion  of  the  three  substances 
sugar,  benzoic  acid,  and  naphthalene,  as  well  as  of  the  heat 
capacity  of  the  bomb,  have  been  carried  out  uitermittently  for 
more  than  three  years  by  the  author,  and  of  late  by  other 
observers  as  well,  for  study  and  certification  of  standard  samples 
of  the  above  materials. 

The  mass  of  data  collected  to  date  is  so  great  that  only  a  com- 
paratively brief  summary  of  it  can  be  given.  The  number  of 
combustions  amounts  to  some  hundreds.  In  general,  a  single 
observation  very  seldom  departs  from  the  general  mean  of  cor- 
respondmg  observations  by  much  more  than  i  part  in  looo.  Some 
of  the  earlier  work  in  the  earlier  form  of  calorimeter  did  not  show 
quite  so  good  agreement. 

1.  Naphthalene. — ^A  series  of  17  observations  in  February,  1910, 
on  five  diflferent  samples  gave  9617  calories  per  gram  weight  in 
air  against  brass  weights  with  a  mean  variation  of  3.4  calories 
and  a  maximum  difference  from  the  mean  of  1 1  calories. 

A  series  of  loi  observations  was  made  between  March  and 
November,  19 10,  upon  four  lots  obtained  from  three  different 
dealers,  the  quality  ranging  from  "highest  purity"  to  "crude 
flakes."  Samples  from  these  various  lots  were  prepared  as  fol- 
lows: (i)  Unpmified,  (2)  purified  by  crystallizing  from  alcohol, 
(3)  by  subliming  this  sample  once,  and  (4)  by  recrystallizing  from 
a  mixture  of  liquids  having  the  same  heat  of  combustion  as  naph- 
thalene. (See  Mr.  Morey's  report.)  Tests  were  made  on  the 
original  material  and  on  the  three  prepared  samples.  The  results 
of  this  series  of  observations  are  tabulated  below. 


TABLE  14 
Heats  of  Combustioii  of  Variocui  SmnpleB  of  Napiittnlene 


LoCl. 
Kahlhunn  hlihMt 

Lot  2. 
Merck  crude 

flakes 

Lets. 
Merck  beet 

Lot  4. 

Bimer  A  Amend 

beet  imported 

nflfllOlft  1 ....  .          Ill     ... 

9618.7-^  obs. 
9620.1>-«olM. 
M21.3--401M. 
9623.7--«otM. 

9617.1— 4  dbe. 
9618.^-4  obe. 
9619.4— 20  obe. 
9620.1— Sobs. 

9620.6--3obe. 

961S.»--3  obe. 

BSflipM  m»  9  • 

SftiBpte  % 

9615.8-4  obe. 
9622.0-4  obe. 

9620.1—12  obe. 

.  ....  .. . 
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This  table  includes  all  the  observations  made  with  bomb  6316^, 
on  the  given  samples.  A  few  observations  with  the  **  Williams" 
bomb  gave  results  lower  by  about  3  parts  in  10  000.  These 
latter  are  not  given  the  same  weight  as  those  with  bomb  6316,, 
since  only  a  small  ntunber  of  observations  had  been  made  on  the 
heat  capacity  of  the  *'  Williams  **  bomb. 

While  these  results  indicate  in  each  lot  of  material  a  slight 
increase  in  the  heat  of  combustion  with  progressive  purification, 
the  maximum  difference  between  any  two  of  the  values  is  less 
than  I  part  in  1000.  The  mean  deviation  of  the  original  individual 
observations  from  the  general  mean,  taken  without  regard  to  the 
samples,  is  less  than  3.0  calories,  i.  e.,  only  perhaps  50  per  cent 
more  than  would  be  expected  from  a  series  of  observations  with  a 
single  sample.  This  indicates  that  naphthalene  as  obtained  on 
the  market  differs  in  general  by  less  that  i  part  in  1000  in  heat 
of  combustion  from  the  purest  material. 

All  the  observations  up  to  this  point  were  made  in  the  earlier 
calorimeter  No.  6583. 

A  series  of  six  observations  made  in  April,  191 2,  with  calorimeter 
7602  on  a  sample  of  naphthalene  prepared  for  standard  samples, 
gave  9618.8  with  a  mean  deviation  of  1.9  and  a  maximum  devia- 
tion of  3.5. 

A  series  of  12  observations  made  in  August,  191 2,  with  calo- 
rimeter No.  7602,  usmg  an  entirely  new  determination  of  the  heat 
capacity  of  the  calorimeter  and  a  newly  prepared  sample  of  naph- 
thalene gave  9623.6  with  a  mean  deviation  of  2.1  calories  and  a 
maximum  deviation  of  4.2  calories. 

The  weighted  mean  of  the  foregoing  results  for  the  heat  of  com- 
bustion of  naphthalene  is  9622  ±  2  calories  (20^)  per  gram,  weighed 
in  air. 

2.  Benzoic  Add. — ^A  series  of  14  observations  made  with 
calorimeter  No.  6583  in  February,  19 10,  on  four  samples  purified 
by  several  methods  from  a  single  lot  of  material,  gave  6328  calo- 
ries, with  a  mean  deviation  of  4.5  and  a  maximum  deviation  of  10. 
The  observations  on  different  samples  showed  no  systematic 
difference,  hence  all  are  averaged  together.     A  series  of  five  obser- 
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vations  made  in  April,  191 2,  with  calorijneter  7602,  gave  6331  cal- 
ories with  a  mean  deviation  of  3.0  and  a  maximum  deviation  of  5.1 . 

A  series  of  1 1  observations  made  in  September,  191 2,  on  a  newly 
prepared  sample,  gave  6330 ±  1.8  calories  (mean  deviation). 

A  series  of  nine  observations  in  May,  19 13,  on  a  newly  prepared 
sample  gave  6329  ±  i .4  calories  (mean  deviation). 

The  weighted  mean  of  the  foregoing  results  for  the  heat  of  com- 
bustion of  benzoic  acid  is  6329  ±  2  calories  (20®)  per  gram,  weighed 
in  air. 

3.  Sucrose  or  Cane  Sugar. — ^A  series  of  12  observations  made 
in  February,  1910,  with  calorimeter  No.  6583,  gave  3951  cal- 
ories with  a  mean  deviation  of  3  and  a  maximum  deviation  of 
6  calories. 

A  series  of  14  observations  made  in  September,  191 2,  with 
calorimeter  No.  7602,  gave  3948  ±1.1  calories. 

The  weighted  mean  of  the  foregoing  results  for  the  heat  of  com- 
bustion of  pure  sucrose  is  3949  ±  2  calories  (20°)  per  gram,  weighed 
in  air. 

4.  Review. — ^The  following  table  of  comparative  results,  in  so 
far  as  the  available  data  will  permit,  is  given  in  terms  of  15^  calo- 
ries instead  of  20^  calories  and  for  the  substances  as  weighed  in 
air  against  brass  weights.  Wrede  gives  the  following  figures  for 
specific  gravities :  Naphthalene  i .  1 45 ,  benzoic  acid  i  .34,  and  sucrose 
1.58.  The  results  of  Fischer  and  Wrede  and  of  Wrede  are  ex- 
pressed in  kilo-joules  and  for  weights  in  vacuo.  The  former 
reduced  their  results  to  calories  by  means  of  the  ratio  4. 1 77  for  the 
calorie  to  the  joule,  ^  figure  which  differs  by  more  than  2  parts  in 
1000  from  that  deduced  from  observations  in  this  investigation 
(p.  237).  The  results  of  both  Fischer  and  Wrede  and  of  Wrede, 
however,  have  been  reduced  to  1 5  °  calories  by  Roth  for  the  Landolt 
and  Bornstein  tables,  by  the  use  of  the  ratio  4.189,  and  as  this 
figure  seems  much  more  nearly  the  correct  one,  the  results  quoted 
below  for  these  authors  are  those  as  recomputed  by  Roth. 
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TABLE  15 


RteumC  of  Previmis  Results 


Antborlty 


BeftlwllQt.VleiIto , 

BefttwHottLiiciniii ■ 

BerttaADot,  Reo0an 


StnJmnmii  Klebtt,  Lcnfbeln. 


Stohiiitmi,  LcnCbeln. 
Atwiler  and  Snell. . . . 
FIkImt  and  Wrade. . . 


Files. 


Fkdier  and  Wrede. 

Wnda 

B0II1 

Lmvuz 


Dicldofloii. 


Iftpdui* 
lene 


9628 
9619 


9641 


9633 
9643 
9631 

U9612 


add 


631S 


6322 
6345 

6322 


6334 
6318 
6325 
6323 


u(323 


3962 


3955 

3959 


3952 
3952 


»3945 


Date 


1887 
1887 
1888 
1888 

1889 

1892 
1903 
1904 
1907 
1910 
1909 
1910 
19ia 
1910 
1910 
1912 


^'  Here  reduced  to  a  basis  of  15*  calories  (by  division  by  0.999)  for  comparison  with  the  other  results 
which  are  expressed  in  these  units. 

A  comparison  of  the  above  results  shows  very  satisfactory 
agreement  with  the  later  observers  on  the  heat  of  combustion  of 
benzoic  acid  but  a  much  less  satisfactory  agreement  for  the 
other  substances. 

As  to  the  results  for  naphthalene,  the  early  result  of  Ber- 
thellot's  investigations  (not  given  in  the  table)  was  9692,  a  figure 
manifestly  too  high,  in  the  light  of  later  observations.  Although 
Wrede's  recorded  observations  were  quite  concordant,  he  par- 
ticularly notes  the  fact  that  he  does  not  consider  them  very 
reliable,  as  he  found  large  variations  which  he  attributes  to 
differences  in  the  structure  of  the  substance  depending  upon 
its  treatment.  The  experience  of  the  author  has  been  entirely 
different  from  this.  As  has  been  noted,  samples  of  naphthalene 
from  widely  different  sources  and  of  widely  different  degrees  of 
purity  have  been  examined.  Nearly  all  the  observations  have 
been  made  with  samples  compressed  into  briquets  but  some 
have  been  made  with  blocks  cut  from  the  fused  material.  A 
number  of  observations  were  made  with  a  sample  which  had  been 
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exposed  to  bright  skylight  for  several  months  until  it  showed  a 
decided  brown  cast  on  the  surface.  Briquets  were  even  made 
up  containing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  brown  surface  layer. 
The  amounts  of  combustible,  the  pressure  of  oxygen,  and  the 
shape  of  combustion  crucible  were  changed  over  the  widest  prac- 
ticable range,  but  no  variations  were  found  comparable  with  the 
difference  between  Wrede's  results  and  the  present  ones. 

The  results  on  sucrose  also  are  somewhat  lower  than  those  of 
other  observers.  The  only  apparent  explanation  for  this  differ- 
ence is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  present  observations  are  cor- 
rected for  the  heat  generated  in  the  firing  wire  before  it  is  ignited. 
This  correction  does  not  seem  to  have  been  made  by  other  ob- 
servers, and  while  it  could  hardly  be  large  enough  to  account  en- 
tirely for  the  differences  which  exist,  its  real  magnitude  can  not  be 
estimated  from  the  data  published.  The  effect  of  this  correction 
on  the  results  for  sucrose  is  greater  than  on  those  for  benzoic  acid, 
on  account  of  the  smaller  heat  of  combustion  of  the  former,  and 
it  is  more  important  if  a  greater  length  of  fuse  wire  is  used  with 
the  sucrose  charges,  as  is  sometimes  done  because  of  the  lower 
inflammability  of  sucrose. 

In  view  of  the  agreement  among  different  observers,  it  would 
seem  that  benzoic  acid  is  preferable  to  either  naphthalene  or 
sucrose  for  the  accurate  standardization  of  bomb  calorimeters. 

XL  SUMMARY 

A  critical  examination  of  such  sources  of  error  in  calorimetric 
measurements  as  occur  in  the  use  of  the  combustion  bomb  shows 
that  most  of  these  errors  can  be  avoided  or  reduced  to  a  negligible 
quantity  by  care  in  the  design,  construction,  and  use  of  the 
calorimeter. 

The  cooling  corrections  for  a  calorimeter  designed  in  accordance 
with  the  conclusions  reached  can  be  made  by  a  very  simple  pro- 
cedure and  with  an  accuracy  corresponding  to  perhaps  i  part  in 
lo  ooo  of  the  total  amount  of  heat  meastu'ed. 

A  method  of  electrical  calibration  was  used,  which  enables  the 
results  of  combustion  observations  to  be  expressed  directly  in 
calories  almost  independently  of  the  electric  tmits,  or  if  the  heat 
capacity  of  the  electric  heating  element  used  in  the  calibration  is 
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known,  to  be  used  to  check  serious  errors  in  either  the  calorimetric 
system  or  the  electrical  calibrating  system. 

Observations  have  been  made  with  two  different  calorimeters 
built  especially  for  the  purpose  and  each  calibrated  by  the  above 
method  several  times  independently.  Both  caUbrations  and  com- 
bustions cover  a  period  of  more  than  three  years,  during  which 
time  htmdreds  of  observations  have  been  made  with  different 
electrical  equipment,  and  samples  of  material  obtained  from 
different  sources  and  purified  at  different  times  and  in  different 
ways. 

Determinations  of  the  heat  of  combustion  of  naphthalene  gave 
9622  ±  2  calories  (20^  per  gram  weighed  in  air,  with  a  maximum 
deviation  from  the  mean  of  about  5  in  10  000  for  groups  of  obser- 
vations upon  the  same  samples  and  about  the  same  maximum 
deviation  of  different  groups  of  observations  from  the  mean  of  all, 
regardless  of  the  sample. 

Determinations  of  the  heat  of  combustion  of  benzoic  acid  gave 
6329  ±  I  calorie  (20^  per  gram  weighed  in  air,  with  a  maximum 
deviation  of  about  i  in  1000  for  the  earlier  experiments  and  5  in 
10  000  for  the  later  ones.  Observations  taken  on  samples,  some  by 
no  means  pure,  from  different  sources,  show  a  maximum  deviation 
of  15  in  10  000  and  a  mean  deviation  of  7  in  10  000. 

Determinations  of  the  heat  of  combustion  of  sucrose,  fewer  in 
number,  gave  3949  ±  2  calories  (20^  per  gram  weighed  in  air.  The 
later  observations  show  a  maximum  deviation  of  a  little  less  than 
I  in  1000  and  a  mean  deviation  of  about  3  in  10  000,  though  the 
earlier  ones  show  a  maximum  deviation  of  15  in  10  000. 

It  appears  that,  of  the  three  materials  included  in  this  investiga- 
tion, benzoic  acid  is  the  most  desirable  as  a  combustion  standard, 
as  indicated  by  the  agreement  between  the  results  of  different 
observers.  Naphthalene  has  been  fotmd  very  reliable  and  con- 
venient, although  it  requires  care  in  handling,  since  a  gram 
briquet  will  lose  more  than  i  mg  per  hour  by  sublimation.  An 
accuracy  of  3  parts  in  10  000  is  attainable. 

Sucrose  seems  not  to  be  so  well  adapted  for  use  as  a  combustion 
standard  as  is  benzoic  acid  because  of  its  lower  heat  of  combustion, 
its  frequent  failure  to  ignite,  and  the  lower  precision  of  the  results 
obtained. 
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I.  OBJECT  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION 

Apology  is  hardly  necessary  for  another  paper  on  the  specific 
heat  of  copper,  notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  determina- 
tions which  have  already  been  published,  One  who  has  need  of 
emplojring  a  figure  for  this  quantity  and  turns  to  tables  of  physical 
constants  for  it  finds  a  discordance  that  is  somewhat  discouraging. 
For  example,  in  one  of  these  the  few  results  quoted  which  cover 
a  common  temperature  interval  show  discrepancies  of  2  per  cent 
and  those  which  are  not  in  the  same  interval  can  not  be  reduced 
to  a  basis  of  comparison  because  the  temperature  coefficients  there 
indicated  *  vary  by  60  per  cent  of  the  larger  or  over  100  per  cent 
of  the  smaller. 

There  are  similar  deficiencies  in  many  lines  relating  to  specific 
heat  determinations,  but  to  supply  all  these  will  involve  an  amount 
of  work  far  outside  the  possibilities  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
However,  those  constants  which  enter  directly  into  the  primary 
standardization  work  of  the  Bureau  must  be  determined,  and  in 
this  way  the  present  investigation  has  come  about.  Hence,  the 
temperature  range  of  these  measurements  is  quite  limited  (15®  to 
50°) ,  although  it  is  obvious  that  work  over  a  much  wider  range  is 
needed. 

The  investigation  is  a  secondary  one,  related  to  the  fundamental 
problem  of  measuring  the  specific  heat  of  water  at  various  tem- 
peratures and  the  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat; 
that  is,  the  number  of  joules  in  a  calorie.  A  calorimeter  employed 
for  this  is  constructed  largely  of  rolled  electrolytic  copper,  the 
heat  capacity  of  which  forms  between  i  and  2  per  cent  of  the  heat 
capacity  of  the  total  system  as  used.  Hach  per  cent  error  in  the 
value  used  for  the  specific  heat  of  copper  introduces  an  error  of 
about  I  part  in  10  000  in  the  results  obtained  with  this  calorimeter. 
For  reduction  of  results  of  the  precision  now  being  attained  with 
it  redetermination  of  the  specific  heat  of  copper  was  found  to  be 
necessary.  Two  independent  methods  were  planned,  and  the 
apparatus  for  both  was  designed  and  constructed  some  years  ago. 
Preliminary  experiments  at  that  time  showed  what  might  be 
expected,  but  the  actual  measurements  had  to  be  postponed  on 

>  The  example  ia  taken  from  the  widely  ned  Landolt-BOfTistein  Physikaliadi  Chcniacfae  Tabellcn. 
edition  al  1905.  p.  385. 
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account  of  more  pressing  demands  on  the  time  of  the  author. 
Apparatus  for  one  method  has  recently  been  described'  and 
measurements  are  well  under  way.  The  other  method'  forms 
the  subject  of  this  paper.  It  was  originally  intended  that  the 
two  be  published  together,  so  that  comparison  of  results  might 
be  discussed  in  the  communication,  but  it  does  not  seem  advisable 
to  withhold  the  work  now  finished,  pending  completion  of  that  in 
progress. 

Both  methods  give  the  specific  heat  of  copper  at  a  certain  tem- 
perature; that  is,  the  mean  value  over  a  small  temperature  inter- 
val. The  range  of  temperatures  is  from  15*^  to  50®,  this  being 
the  range  required  for  the  specific  heat  of  water  determination 
mentioned  above.  Within  this  range  they  of  course  give  the 
temperature  coefficient  of  the  specific  heat  of  copper. 

This  paper  is  confined  to  the  experimental  side  of  the  subject. 
In  the  historical  sketch  only  those  papers  have  been  reviewed 
which  describe  determinations  of  the  specific  heat  of  copper,  and 
in  the  account  of  the  results  of  the  present  determixiation  no  dis- 
cussion has  been  attempted  of  their  relation  to  the  theories  of 
specific  heat.  The  variation  of  specific  heat  with  temperature  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  this  connection,  and  there  is  great 
temptation  to  one  who  is  interested  in  the  subject  to  comment 
upon  the  connection  between  his  results  and  the  various  formulae 
which  have  been  proposed,  but  this  can  not  be  done  without  a  more 
thorough  treatment  of  the  subject  than  would  be  proper  here. 

n.  PREVIOUS  DETERMINATIONS 
1.  HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

The  concept  of  specific  heat  was  formulated  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  centiuy,  and  the  early  developments  merit  a 
few  words,  without  much  regard  to  whether  or  not  the  investigators 
included  copper  in  their  experiments.  But  the  subject  soon 
claimed  the  attention  of  many,  and  the  literature  of  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries  is  very  voluminous.  Only  the 
papers  containing  the  results  of  measurements  made  on  copper  are 
relevant  here.    Great  care  has  been  taken  in  an  endeavor  to  make 

*  Harper:  Phyiical  Review  (H),  1,  p.  469;  ZQZJ* 

*  Tbe  mcthiod  is  ontUaed  in  ProoeediniB  of  CommfiwiaiMttt  of  the  University  of  Peansylvaaie.  June  15, 
1910. 
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the  list  reviewed  below  complete,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  certain  classes  of  papers — e.  g.,  inaugiu-al  dissertations  and 
special  reports — occasionally  escape  cataloguers  and  abstractors 
and  the  attention  of  their  contemporaries  by  cross  reference,  so 
that  even  their  existence  is  unknown  to  later  workers  in  the  same 
field. 

In  Table  i  is  presented  a  chronological  survey  of  the  subject, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  chapter  is  a  r^sum^  with  an  accompanjring 
table  and  curves  which  should  be  ample  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  general  reader.  The  individual  reviews  presented  in  the 
next  few  pages  may  be  omitted  without  breaking  the  continuity 
of  the  paper,  although  they  may  be  seen  to  have  an  obvious  pur* 
pose,  both  for  the  needs  of  the  special  reader  and  for  reference  in 
clearing  up  ambiguities  in  Table  2. 

2.  REVIEW  OF  mDIVIDUAL  PAPERS 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  assign  definite  dates  to  the  work  of  the 
very  early  investigators,  and  not  always  possiible  to  ascertain  what 
substances  they  measured.  The  roll  includes  Black,  Crawford, 
Deluc,  Irvine,  Laplace  and  Lavoisier,  and  Wilke. 

Blacky  during  his  lectures  as  professor  of  medicine  at  Glasgow, 
performed  a  number  of  experiments  illustrating  different  capaci- 
ties for  heat  for  the  same  mass  of  different  substances.  One  of 
his  students  and  devoted  followers,  Robison,^  assigns  to  these 
the  approximate  date  1 765-1 770,  and  from  his  intimate*  relations 
with  his  teacher  can  not  be  many  years  in  error.  The  results  of 
the  experiments  were  not  published,  and  so  it  is  not  recorded 
whether  they  included  copper. 

Irvine  *  took  up  the  work  at  Glasgow  to  which  Black  was  obliged 
to  give  less  and  less  attention  after  1770.  He  was  the  first  to 
publish  a  clear  explanation,  disentangling  the  four  entities,  spe- 
cific heat,  mass,  temperature  change,  and  quantity  of  heat  when 
more  than  one  was  varied  at  a  time. 

Crawford  *  published  in  1777  the  results  of  some  experiments  on 
capacity  for  heat  made  during  the  few  years  immediately  pre- 

*B]«ck:  lectures  on  the  BkmenU  ol  Chemistry,  edited  by  John  Robison;  edition  of  2807,  Phlbdel> 
phia;  p.  8z.  note  x  by  Robison  on  p.  330. 

*  Inrine:  Bsnyt,  Chiefly  on  Cheniic*!  Subjects,  Irondon;  1805. 

*Cniwford:  Experiments  and  Obscnmtions  on  Animal  Heat;  London,  1777  and  2788;  Philadelphia, 
i»87. 
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TABLE  1 
DetenninatloDB  of  the  Spodflc  Heat  ef  Copper— Chnmolo^ical  R€sum€ 
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ceding.  These  however  did  not  possess  his  own  confidence  and 
were  repeated  and  considerably  extended,  an  edition  of  1 788  being 
much  more  comprehensive  than  the  earlier  ones.  The  subjects 
of  his  experiments  included  foodstuffs,  a  few  of  the  more  common 
metals,  and  also  their  compounds,  and  some  gases  inclosed  in  a 
bladder.  The  method  employed  was  that  of  mixtures.  The 
result  of  his  measurements  of  the  specific  heat  of  copper  ^  was 

O.IIII. 

Deluc  gave  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  heat  and  is  frequently 
cited  by  his  contemporaries  in  connection  with  measurements  of 
specific  heat,  but  always  without  definite  references.  His  me- 
moirs published  from  1772  to  1810  were  widely  scattered,  and 
apparently  never  collected  in  a  single  volume.  No  reports  of 
experiments  were  fotmd  which  contained  any  measurements  for 
copper. 

Laplace  and  Lavoisier  *  developed  the  ice  calorimeter  in  1 780  for 
the  purpose  of  making  specific  heat  measurements  and  in  that  year 
and  in  1 783  made  a  great  many  determinations,  the  most  of  which 
were  published  in  1 793.    They  record  no  measurements  on  copper. 

Wilke  •  is  the  author  of  the  term  "specific  heat,"  the  previous 
usage  having  been  confined  to  the  term  "capacity  for  heat." 
He  made  many  experiments  and  prepared  reference  tables  of  spe- 
cific heats.  His  experiments  with  copper  gave  0.114  as  the 
specific  heat. 

Dulong  and  Petit.^® — ^The  first  determinations  to  possess  any 
claim  whatever  to  accuracy  were  those  made  by  these  authors. 
The  copper  was  heated  to  the  temperature  of  steam  or  of  boiling 
mercury,  these  temperatures  being  reduced  to  the  gas  scale  by 
means  of  the  results  of  an  elaborate  comparison  of  mercury  weight 
thermometers,  air  and  metal  expansion  thermometers,  in  a  pre- 
liminary investigation.  The  hot  metal  was  pltmged  into  a  calo- 
rimeter slightly  cooler  than  the  room  and  the  temperature  rise 
measured  with  a  mercurial  thermometer.    The  rise  was  5^  to  6^, 

'  Figure  for  the  specific  heat  of  coi>per  from  p.  aSS  of  the  edition  of  Z78S. 

•Lftplace  and  I«avoisicn  Memoiis  de  1' Acadonte  de  Sdenoe,  178Q1  p.  jss;  Oeavres  de  Lavoisier,  tt  PP. 
a83.  7*4;  (x86a.) 

*  'WlOce:  Transactiooa  of  the  Swedish  Academy,  various  years. 

>•  Dulong  and  Petit:  Journal  Boole  Polytedmiqnc  11,  p.  189,  iSao;  Amiaks  de  Chimie  ct  de  Phyakiue 
(•).7iP>z4a;x8i7* 
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and  the  amount  of  metal  employed  i  to  3  kg.  The  restdts  are 
given  for  even  hmidred-degree  mtervals  and  are  expressed  in  terms 
of  specific  heat  of  water  equal  to  unity.  (At  that  time  variation 
with  temperature  of  the  specific  heat  of  water  was  not  generally 
recognized.) 

Temperature  interval      o®  to  100^  o^  to  300® 

Mean  specific  heat  0.0949  o.  i  o  1 3 

Two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  experiments  just  de- 
scribed a  second  communication  ^^  was  made,  describing  a  series 
by  the  method  of  cooling.  The  results  were  deduced  from  obser- 
vations of  the  time  taken  to  cool  from  10^  to  5^  when  suspended 
in  an  indostu-e  surrounded  by  melting  ice.  Great  care  seems  to 
have  been  taken  in  all  details,  and  sources  of  possible  error  received 
more  than  a  perfunctory  consideration.    The  mean  result  was 

10®  to  5®  (apparently  this  range,  but  not  stated  clearly) 
0.0949 

Potter." — ^The  two  papers  by  this  author,  in  conjimction  with 
the  criticism  of  the  work  by  Johnston*'  form  a  contribution  that 
can  not  be  said  to  inspire  confidence.  By  employing  the  method 
of  mixtures  in  two  ways,  hot  copper  in  cold  water  and  cold  copper 
in  hot  water,  he  believed  that  the  systematic  errors  of  this  method 
should  reverse  and  the  mean  be  a  better  approximation  to  the 
truth  than  would  a  result  obtained  by  the  more  usual  first  method 
alone.  The  details  of  making  the  measurements  were  evidently 
very  poorly  carried  out.  The  first  series  of  experiments  gave  as 
mean  results 

Hot  copper  (2 1 2  ^  F)  in  cool  water  (room  temperature)  0.0868 1 
Cool  copper  (55®  F)  in  hot  water  (103°  F)  o.ioi4P*^  ' 

having  due  regard  to  reversible  and  possibly  irreversible  errors. 

A  second  series,  including  18  determinations,  gave  0.0943  ^^^ 
the  hot  copper  method;  the  hot  water  method  was  not  carried 
out  with  copper,  but  a  correction  to  the  other  results  deduced 

"Dulonff  and  Petit;  Annoles  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique  (a).  10.  p.  39s;  1819. 

>*  Potter:  BdinburEh  Joarnal  of  Science,  New  Series,  6,  p.  8o»  zfltsx;  ibid,  6^  P.Z63;  d^s. 

■*  Johnston:  Ibid,  6,  p.  365;  18131. 

76058*»— 15 6 
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from  hot  water  experiments  with  other  metals;  the  final  figure  is 
stated  to  be  0.096. 

'  Hermann  ^^  midertook  an  elaborate  investigation  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  relations  of  specific 
heats  of  substances,  especially  compounds.  He  deemed  a  rede- 
termination of  the  values  for  sin\ple  substances  to  be  advisable 
and  employed  the  method  of  cooling.  The  temperature  range 
was  30®  C  to  10°  C.  In  terms  of  the  mean  specific  heat  of  water 
over  this  interval  as  unity,  the  result  for  copper  was 

0.0961  at  (20^). 

De  la  Rive  and  Marcet  ^^  read  a  paper  to  the  Geneva  society  in 
1835  giving  the  results  of  many  determinations  of  specific  heat  by 
the  method  of  cooling.  Copper  was  often  the  substance  experi- 
mented upon,  but  as  they  originally  obtained  the  heat  capacity 
of  their  calorimeter  by  performing  similar  experiments  with 
copper  and  assuming  a  value  for  its  specific  heat,  0.095  from  the 
tables  of  Dulong  and  Petit,  these  numerous  experiments  are  but 
a  test  of  precision,  and  the  final  value  of  0.095  which  they  state 
in  their  results  is  not  entitled  to  consideration  as  an  independent 
determination. 

Regnault '%  amongst  many  htmdred  determinations  of  specific 
heats,  includes  two  series  of  measurements  on  copper.  The  first 
of  these,  by  the  method  of  mixtures,  was  performed  with  extraor- 
dinary care  because  the  sample  of  copper  so  standardized  was 
to  be  employed  in  determining  the  specific  heat  of  tereb^nthine 
(a  turpentine  oil)  for  use  in  a  calorimeter  where  water  could  not 
be  used,  and  was  therefore  a  basis  of  reference  for  a  whole  series 
of  measurements.  Four  experiments  with  very  pure  copper,  from 
98^  C  to  (about)  17®,  gave  the  following  results  in  terms  of  water 
as  unity  (irrespective  of  temperature,  but  may  be  considered  to 
be  in  terms  of  the  15^  cal  within  probably  one  part  in  1000) : 

0.09537;  0.09546;  0.09497;  0.09480;  mean  0.09515. 

The  work  of  this  experimenter  upon  the  effect  of  hardness  on 
specific  heat  is  important.    A  specimen  of  soft  copper  was  used, 

M  Hcnnaim:  Nouvouix  ICemoires  de  U  Sod^  Impiriale  dct  NatanUsta  k  Hmcaa,  t,  p.  ij7;  x934- 
I*  De  U  Rive  ct  Marcet:  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Physlqtte  (s),  96,  p.  113,  iS^a. 
MncgoMslt:  Anaaks  dc  Chimie  ctdePhytiqisc(i),n,  p.  s;  1840. 
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then  it  was  hammered  cold,   and  finally  was  annealed.     The 
results  of  the  specific  heat  determinations  were : 

Soft  Hammered  Soft 

0.09501 

9455 

The  procedure  for  the  measurements  was  almost  identical,  so 
that  the  comparative  results  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 
Whatever  systematic  errors  may  characterize  Regnault's  work  due 
to  faulty  instruments  and  especially  the  state  of  thermometry, 
his  very  great  care  in  every  detail  of  experimental  work  entitles 
such  a  comparison  to  confidence. 

The  second  series  of  measurements  "  on  copper  was  made  in 
1843  by  the  method  of  cooling  in  a  partial  vacuum  (1.5  mm  of 
Hg.) .  The  results  obtained  at  that  time  for  a  number  of  metals 
were  extremely  discordant  and  quite  irreconcilable  with  earlier 
determinations  by  the  method  of  mixtures.  Regnault  never  had 
any  confidence  in  this  piece  of  work,  nor  did  he  use  the  results  of 
it,  but  also  he  was  not  able  to  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  fault.    The  mean  result  for  copper  was — 

0.0886  (20^  to  5^?). 

Bede  "  employed  the  method  of  mixtures.  The  copper  was 
heated  for  an  hour  or  more  in  a  tube  immersed  in  an  oil  bath,  the 
temperature  being  measured  with  a  mercurial  thermometer.  The 
calorimeter  thermometer  was  calibrated  for  bore  and  fundamental 
interval, .  the  scale  being  arbitrary.  The  heat  capacity  of  the 
calorimeter,  about  i  per  cent  of  that  of  its  water  content,  was 
computed  from  the  weights  and  specific  heats  of  the  parts.  The 
only  cooling  correction  was  to  start  the  experiment  somewhat 
below  room  temperature,  ending  it  a  little  above.  The  operations 
seem  to  have  been  arranged  with  some  care  and  the  chief  error  is 
most  likely  in  the  thermometry.    The  average  results  were: 

Temperature  interval      15^  —  100®  16^-172**  17^  —  247^ 

Mean  specific  heat  0.09331  0.09483  0.09680 

for  pure  copper.    They  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  specific  heat 
of  water  equal  unity  at  the  mean  temperature  of  an  experiment, 

^  Regnault;  AniuJct  de  Chimie  ct  de  FhyBiquc,  (3),  f ,  p.  sm;  i&u. 
u  Bede:  Academk  de  Betgiqne,  Hemoircs  Coarami^  t7f  1856. 
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which  was  nearly  always  within  a  degree  either  side  of  15°  C. 
Bede  considers  a  linear  law  of  variation  to  hold  for  most  metab 
and  expresses  the  results  for  copper  in  the  form — 

Ci =0.0910  -f  0.000046/      (specific  heat  at  temperature  t) , 
c*p = 0.09 10 + 0.000023/    (mean  value,  o^  to  t^) . 

Kopp  ^*  made  an  enormous  number  of  specific  heat  measure- 
ments, chiefly  of  compotmds,  to  definitely  establish  the  laws  of  their 
relationship.  He  showed  beyond  doubt  that  the  conclusion  of 
Neumann  and  Avogadro  and  others  regarding  the  computation 
of  the  specific  heat  of  a  compound  from  the  specific  heats  of  its 
constituent  elements  was  thoroughly  sound  (the  law  is  frequently 
referred  to  as  Kopp's  law).  For  the  purposes  of  his  investigation 
high  accuracy  was  sacrificed  to  multiplicity  of  experiments,  and 
he  is  very  explicit  in  explaining  that  the  apparatus  and  procedure 
were  not  arranged  for  precision. 

The  method  was  that  of  mixtures.  The  substances  were  placed 
in  a  glass  tube,  sturounded  by  an  inert  liquid  so  that  temperature 
equilibrium  with  the  surroundings  of  the  tube  might  be  more 
quickly  attained.  The  tube  was  heated  for  10  minutes  in  a 
mercury  bath  immersed  in  a  hot  oil  bath,  and  then  transferred  to 
the  calorimeter.  The  only  accotmt  taken  of  a  cooling  correction 
was  to  start  an  experiment  below  room  temperature  and  end  it 
above,  the  liquid  in  the  tube  was  not  stirred,  and  also  there  is  a 
very  large  correction  in  the  results  due  to  the  heat  capacity  of  the 
tube  and  its  liquid;  nevertheless  some  control  experiments  with 
water  indicate  that  the  results  attained  were  rather  good.  The 
results  for  copper  were : 

Immersed  in  naphtha  0.0895 


949 
926 

930 
Immersed  in  naphtha  0.0909 

906 
917 
902 
921J 


mean  0.0925  (45°  to  15®) 


mean  0.091 1  (53°  to  21^) 


'*  Kopp:  Axuulcn  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie.  t  supplement;  1864-5. 
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mean  0.0953  (50^  to  21^) 


Immersed   in  water   0.0965 

958 
953 

934J 
Pinal  mean,  20°  to  50°,  0.0930 

The  sample  was  the  commercial  copper  wire  obtainable  at  that 
time.  The  unit  in  which  the  result  is  expressed  is  immaterial,  as 
the  final  cipher  is  certainly  gratuitous. 

Lorenz '®  determined  the  specific  heat  of  copper  in  the  course  of 
his  work  on  the  measurement  of  conductivities.  The  method  of 
mixtures  was  employed.  A  rod  was  heated  in  a  tube  immersed 
in  the  vapor  of  boiling  ethyl  alcohol  (78°)  or  amylalcohol  (131®), 
or  was  cooled  with  an  ice  salt  mixtiu'e  ( —  20^)  and  plunged  into 
a  calorimeter  at  about  20®,  so  that  results  were  obtained  corre- 
sponding to  mean  temperatures  of  about  o^,  50®,  75°.  The  means 
of  several  experiments  were 

0^:0.08988  50°:  0.09169  75°:  0.09319 

The  author  states  the  true  specific  heat  at  o®  to  be  slightly  different 
from  the  mean  value  —  20®  to  +  20®,  and  gives  the  figures 

o® :  0.08970  100^ :  0.0942 1 

Th^e  are  no  details  concerning  the  temperature  scale,  the  heat 
unit  or  the  corrections,  other  than  to  say  that  the  usual  method 
was  followed. 

Tomlinson  '^  in  an  investigation  on  the  influence  of  stress  and 
strain  on  the  properties  of  materials,  determined  the  specific  heat 
of  some  commercial  copper  wire  after  thorough  annealing.  The 
wire  was  coiled  up  inside  a  small  brass  holder,  and  with  a  ther- 
mometer in  the  center  of  the  coil  was  heated  in  an  air  bath  to  60^ 
or  100^,  and  then  plunged  into  the  calorimeter.  A  series  of 
blanks  with  the  brass  holder  alone  was  also  made.  No  details  of 
calorimetric  procedure  are  given,  but  only  a  blanket  statement, 
''  Every  precaution  was  taken  both  with  regard  to  the  instruments 
themselves  and  the  mode  of  using  them  to  avoid  error,  and  the 
formulae  given  may  be  received  with  great  confidence."    Unfor- 

**  Lorenz:  Wiedcmaans  Annalen,  It,  p.  434;  i88t. 

B  TomUnsoo:  Proceedmis  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  tl,  p.  108:  x8&i- 
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ttmately  the  results  of  this  work,  which  have  often  been  quoted, 
are  sadly  misleading  (temperature  coefficient  tmdoubtedly  very 
erroneous,  see  Fig.  i).  These  results,  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
o^  calorie  are : 

Copper  of  density  20^/4°  =  8.851 ; 

total  heat  0°  to  t^,     0.09008^  +0.0000324/*; 

specific  heat  at  t^,      0.09008  +0.0000648/. 

■ 

Naccari"  carried  out  a  very  elaborate  series  of  specific  heat 
determinations  by  the  method  of  mixtiu-es.  His  thermometry 
and  calorimetry  were  apparently  more  careful  than  were  those  of 
any  of  the  preceding  investigators  and  there  would  seem  to  be 
good  reason  to  assign  considerable  weight  to  the  results.  Never- 
theless the  results  with  copper  show  a  variation  with  temperature 
that  can  not  be  reconciled  with  later  determinations  (see  Pig.  i) 
pointing  to  a  serious  error  of  some  kind  not  easily  ascertainable, 
which  may  affect  all  the  experiments.  A  number  of  observations 
were  taken  in  each  of  several  temperattu^  intervals,  the  mean 
results  being : 

Total  heat,  17°  to  99^:  7.68;  17''  to  171^:  14.45; 

17**  to  253®:  22.  44;     17®  to  321®:  29.08. 

The  least  square  smoothed  curve  (for  total  heat)  is  given  as 

H\j = 0.092455  (/  - 1 7)  + 10.629  X  lo""*  (/  ~  1 7)* 

and  the  true  specific  heat  at  t^  as 

Ct— 0.092455  +  21.258  X  io~*  (/  - 17)  or  0.09205  (i  +  230.8  X  lo^H) 

ZakrzewBld  ^  measured  the  specific  heats  of  metals  in  the 
ranges  — 100^  to  o^  and  o^  to  + 100^,  using  a  Bunsen  ice  calorime- 
ter for  the  purpose.  Cooling  to  —100^  was  accomplished  in  a 
low-temperature  thermostat,  the  refrigeration  for  which  was 
obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  a  volatile  liquid.    The  results  for 

copper  were : 

-100^  to  0°  0.08514 

+ 100®  to  o®  0.09217 

**  Nocctri:  Reale  Accademift  ddle  Sdcnze  di  Torino.  Atd.  tt.  p.  Z07: 1887. 

**  Zaknewski:  Kralcau  Unhrcrsitftt  Anxdgcr,  za^t,  p.  146  (orifiiial  paper  not  ocoessible  for  review,  wliicii 
ia  taken  from  Portschritte  dcr  Pliysik.  1891). 
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^  measured  the  specific  heats  of  alloys  and  amalgams  and 
of  the  constituent  metals.  He  employed  the  method  of  mixtures, 
using  a  very  small  brass  calorimeter,  about  50  cc,  and  30  to  40 
grams  of  copper,  so  that  the  temperature  change  was  fairly  large. 
The  specimens,  little  pieces  of  thick  wire  placed  in  a  test  tube, 
were  cooled  in  solid  carbon  dioxide  or  heated  in  steam.  Tem- 
peratures were  determined  by  a  thermometer  in  the  midst  of  the 
pieces.  The  low  temperature  thermometer,  an  alcohol  one,  was 
compared  with  a  specially  constructed  air  thermometer  at  several 
points,  and  in  its  use  stem  corrections  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Other  details  of  the  measurement  seem  to  have  received 
correspondingly  careful  attention.    The  restdts  were 

Steam  to  15°  (about):  0.09307;  9278;  9338;  mean 0.0931 

Solid  carbon  dioxide  (-78®)  to  15®:  0.09041;  9014;  mean  0.0903 

Le  Verrier  ^.  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  measure  the  specific 
heat  of  copper  at  very  high  temperatures.  The  method  of  mix- 
tures was  used  and  no  details  are  given  except  that  the  high  tem- 
peratures were  measured  by  focussing  a  Le  Chatelier  pyrometer 
on  the  copper  at  the  instant  before  plunging  it  into  the  calorimeter. 
The  number  of  observations  is  not  stated. 


Twnponlora  liitMnd 

TBtelhMl 

* 

Mata 

■Mcille 

0*.  360* 

0.1041 

0.104 

S20*-380* 

AbMrta2ail.imr350* 

360*- 580* 

S7.2+0.12S  (1^360) 

aus 

5W-600* 

AbMrbsZcaLneirSOO* 

580*- 780* 

<97.+0.09(t-580) 

0.09 

740*-  800* 

AlMortM  3J  caL  nmt  780* 

780*-1000* 

92.+0.118(t-800) 
AbiortM  117  CAl.  about  1020* 

a  118 

*  This  flsnrc  is  obviously  a  misixiiit,  bat  all  the  iiMtwwistcndcs  in  the  «^'"«"*«  of  total  heats  can  not  be 
floofttistnied. 

Richards  (J.  W.)  and  Frazier  ^  made  a  particular  study  of 
copper  in  a  series  of  measurements  of  specific  heats  at  high  tem- 


M  Scfaiu:  Wiedcmaans  Aanaleii.  M,  p.  177: 189s. 

>*  ]>  Verrier:  Paris  Acaddnie  dcs  Sdcnces,  Oomptes  Rendus.  114,  p.  907;  189s. 

*  Ricfaaids  and  Praaier:  Chemical  Newt,  €6,  p.  84:  1893. 
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perature  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  none  of  the  above 

(Le  Verrier's)  critical  points  occur  and  that  the  specific  heat 
increases  regularly  with  temperature  to  900^  according  to  the 

formula  below.  Their  work  was  relative  only,  a  value  for  the 
specific  heat  of  platinum  taken  from  other  measurements  forming 
the  basis  of  reference.  Details  of  the  experiments  are  not  recorded, 
but  they  state  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  an  absorption 
of  so  much  heat  as  0.5  calorie  to  have  occurred  at  one  of  the  sup- 
posed critical  points  without  detection.     Their  results  were 

ct  -=0.0939  -f  0.00003556^  o^  to  1000® 

Latent  heat  of  fusion  (mean  of  six  determinations)  »43.3  cal. 

Voigt  '^  used  the  method  of  mixtures.  There  were  no  departures 
from  common  practice  which  are  worthy  of  note.  By  the  use  of 
blank  experiments  and  other  supplementary  experiments  bearing 
upon  possible  errors,  he  removed  many  grotmds  for  suspecting  the 
results,  yet  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  figure  for  copper  is  very  low. 
He  claims  to  have  attained  an  accuracy  of  0.2  per  cent.  The 
results  for  copper  in  terms  of  18? 7  calories,  international  hydrogen 
scale  of  temperature,  were: 

21^  to  100®,    0.0918;  918;  928;  928;  mean,  0.0923. 

Waterman^  employed  an  isothermal  calorimeter,  running  ice 
water  into  it  immediately  after  dropping  in  the  hot  metal  speci- 
men, the  rate  of  supply  and  the  total  quantity  of  ice  water  being 
such  as  to  absorb  the  heat  as  fast  as  given  up  by  the  metal.  The 
details  of  all  the  measurements  seem  to  have  received  considerable 
care,  and  the  results  indicate  a  precision  that  merits  a  moment's 
attention  to  the  unit  in  which  they  are  expressed.  This  is  not 
explicitiy  stated,  but  appears  to  be  the  mean  heat  capacity  in  the 
interval  o^  to  23^  (about)  of  that  mass  of  water  which  balances  i 
gram  of  brass  ( ?)  in  air.  Some  check  on  accuracy  was  obtained 
by  the  variation  in  the  quantities  of  metal  and  ice  water  over  a 
range  of  about  two  to  one.  The  copper  (Lake  Superior)  was 
99.98  per  cent  pure,  and  drawn.  The  mean  specific  heat  from  23^ 
to  100®  was  fotmd  to  be  ' 

0.09475;  9470;  9467;  9474;  average,  0.09471. 

"  VoUt:  Wiedemanos  Axuulen  49,  p.  709;  1893. 

M  Waterman:  Phyncal  Review.  4.  p.  i6z;  2896.    PhJloaophJcal  Magazine  (5).  40,  p.  413;  1895* 
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i  and  Stracdati  ^  used  the  method  of  mixtures,  with  all 
details  in  the  usual  way.  The  results  given  for  copper,  in  terms 
of  15®  calories,  were: 

Cu  with  0.12  %  Sn  and  0.12  %  Au,    0.093392,    15^  to  100® 
Cu  with  0.005  %  Sn  and  traces  other  metals,  0.093045, 15®  to  100® 

Trowbridge**  used  the  method  of  mixtures.  The  copper  was 
immersed  directly  in  boiling  water  and  upon  removing  was  rapped 
sharply  against  the  side  of  the  vessel,  the  drainage  being  promoted 
'  by  rounded  ends.  Auxiliary  experiments  gave  a  correction  to  be 
applied  for  the  very  small  residue  of  water  clinging  to  the  speci- 
men. The  calorimetric  operations,  e.  g.,  thermometry,  water 
equivalent  determination,  cooling  correction,  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  objects  of  great  care.  The  exact  unit  in  which  results 
are  expressed  is  immaterial  since  the  observations  show  large 
deviations.  A  process  exactly  similar  was  carried  out»  substi- 
tuting boiling  oxygen  for  the  steam.  It  was  observed  that  all  the 
oxygen  was  shaken  off  the  specimen  and  accordingly  no  correction 
was  necessary.  The  temperature  of  the  oxygen  was  taken  as 
<  —  1 8 1  ?4.    The  results  were : 

23^  to  100®    0.09262;  9463;  9399;  9394;  9517;  mean  0.0940 
-i8i?.4to  -f  11^  0.0867;  854;  882;  873;  868;  mean 0.0868 

Behn  •*  did  some  very  careful  work  at  low  temperatures  by  the 
method  of  mixtures..  The  thermometry  was  carefully  executed 
with  properly  standardized  instruments,  both  for  the  low  tem- 
perature measurements  and  the  calorimetry.  The  heat  exchanges 
dtuing  transfers  of  specimens  were  carefully  checked  in  supple- 
mentary experiments,  and  other  details  of  the  measurements  were 
given  like  attention.  The  results  are  expressed  in  18^  calories, 
international  hydrogen  scale  of  temperature,  weighings  reduced 
'^  to  vacuo. 

Drawn  copper  containing  0.5  per  cent  Sb  and  Ag 

.  —186®  to  +18^,     0.0796;  0.0795;  mean  0.0796 

-  79®  to  +18°,     0.0887;  0.0879;  0.0884;  mean  0.0883 

The  small  number  of  observations  is  not  so  serious  a  fault  in  this 

*  Barton  and  Stracdati:  Reale  Istituto  Lombardo  di  tckme  c  l«ttcre.  Rcndiooiiti  (*).  tS.  p.  s:  xSfs: 
(orifinal  pcvcr  not  accessible,  reWcw  from  Poitacfaritte  dcr  Phytik.  iSps)* 
■*TlroiriMidte:  Science,  new  terics,  8,  p.  6;  1898. 
*>  Bdin:  Wirdmaima  Annakn.  Ci,  p.  tar;  1898. 
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investigatioii  as  might  appear  at  first,  since  the  method  was  care- 
fully tried  by  large  nmnbers  of  experiments  with  substances 
other  than  copper,  and  high  precision  was  found  to  have  been 
secured. 

After  publication  of  the  first  paper  the  experiments  were  con- 
tinued'' and  from  the  restdts  of  both  sets  the  conclusion  was 
drawn  that  for  most  metals  the  variation  of  specific  heat  with 
temperature  is  expressible  by  the  formula  c^A  +-B/+0*.  The 
later  series  of  experiments  are  not  tabulated  in  detail.  The 
result  ■•  for  copper  was 

c  =0.0913  +0.0000676/  -0.0,583? 

but  the  author  states  that  the  work  with  copper  was  "not  satis^ 
factory." 

Jaeger  and  Diesselhorst  *^  determined  specific  heats  as  a  necessary 
factor  in  their  measurements  of  thermal  conductivities.  The 
method  employed  was  in  principle  a  method  of  cooling,  the  spe- 
cific heat  being  determined  from  the  heat  lost  by  a  given  mass  of 
copper  and  the  corresponding  temperature  change.  In  the  earlier 
developments  of  this  method  the  heat  loss  was  determined  from 
emission  constants  of  the  surface  obtained  from  a  similar  experi- 
ment with  a  substance  of  known  specific  heat,  usually  water;  in 
this  investigation  the  emission  constants  were  obtained  by  meas- 
uring the  amount  of  energy  supplied  electrically  which  was  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  calorimeter  in  equilibrium  at  a  given  tem- 
perature above  that  of  its  enviromnent.  The  calorimeter  consisted 
only  of  a  portion  of  the  metal  itself  in  the  form  of  a  rod  or  wire. 
A  measured  current  of  the  desired  intensity  was  sent  through  the 
specimen  until  equilibrium  was  established  and  then  suddenly 
interrupted  and  the  rate  of  cooling  observed  at  intervals.  The 
process  was  also  inverted,  a  current  being  suddenly  switched  on 
to  the  specimen  and  the  rate  of  warming  observed,  together  with 
the  other  necessary  quantities. 

The  method  worked  quite  well  for  poor  conductors,  but  for-  the 
better  conductors  the  various  quantities  involved  proved  to  be 
so  proportioned  that  it  was  not  feasible  to  arrange  magnitudes 

a  Bdm:  AmHlen  dcr  PfaysQc  (4).  1.  p.  asv,  k90o. 
"0.0^583  lUiidt  for  0.000000583  and  liiiiUarly  throucbout  this  paper. 

MjMger  and  DIcMdhont:  Winmirhattlidic  Ahhandhmgcn  der  PfaysikaUMb-TadiiiiacfacB  Rdchiaa- 
■talt,  t,  p.  36«;  1900. 
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that  wotild  permit  of  accurate  determination  of  all.  The  authors 
discarded  entirely  the  values  of  specific  heat  they  found  for  silver 
and  copper  and  in  the  conductivity  paper  employed  values  found 
by  Naccari.  The  results  with  copper,  very  pure  (less  than  0.05 
per  cent  impinrity,  mostly  Fe,  Zn),  were: 

at    18^        0.381        joules  per  gram  degree 
at  100**        0.386 

Tilden  ••  used  a  Joly  steam  calorimeter.  The  heat  unit  is  that 
of  which  536.5  equal  the  latent  heat  of  steam  at  normal  pressure. 
All  weighings  were  reduced  to  vacuo.  The  results  for  pure  copper 
were: 

"Room temp."  to  100®:  0.09248;  9241;  9205;  9234;  mean 0.09232 

Prom  sample  observations  reported  in  full  for  other  metals,  it 
seems  that  20^  is  a  fair  figure  to  take  as  room  temperature. 

Some  interesting  data  were  obtained  concerning  the  eflFect  of 
impurities  on  specific  heat.  Assuming  electrical  conductivity  to 
be  a  criterion  of  purity,  the  following  results  were  obtained : 

Fairly  pure  wire  (low  resistivity),  1.69  microhms  per 
cm  cube  at  17^.7;      0.09274;  9272;  mean  0.09273. 

Impure  wire  (high  resistivity),  2.75  microhms  per  cm 
cube  at  17^.7  (analysis  for  impurities  likely  to  be 
present  showed  no  Bi,  trace  Sb,  0.154  P?r  cent  As.) ; 
0.09266;  9267;  mean  0.09266. 

The  difference  is  not  significant. 

A  sample  was  then  contaminated  with  known  amounts  of 
impurity,  and  the  measurements  resulted  as  follows : 

Pure  Cu  fused  in  H,  0.09265;  9234;  mean  0.0925 
Same  with  0.002  %  P,  0.09368;  9336;  mean  0.0935 
Same  with  0.44  %  P,  0.09347;  9320;  mean  0.0933 
Same  with  3.49  %  P,  0.09870;  9910;  mean  0.0989 
Pure  Cu  fused  in  air  (pos- 
sibly some  oxide) ,  0.0936 ;  938 ;  mean  0.0937 
Same  witii  0.49  %  Sn,  0.0936;  mean  0.0936 
Same  with  3.29  %  Sn,  0.0927;  924;  mean  0.0925 
Same  with  6.64  %  Sn,  0.0905 ;    905 ;    mean  0.0905 

»  TUden:  Phikaophiad  Tranmrtiont  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  AIM.  p.  su;  zgoo. 
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Gaede  '*  made  the  first  point  to  point  determination  by  a  method 
electrical  in  all  its  featm'es.  The  specimens  of  metal  formed  their 
own  calorimeters.  These  were  machined  cylindrical,  and  a  deep 
central  core  bored  out.  Into  this  was  thrust  a  copper  core,  wound 
with  a  properly  insulated  heater  of  constantan  ribbon  and  a  resist- 
ance thermometer  of  fine  copper  wire.  Thermal  contact  between 
the  core  and  the  walls  of  the  well  was  secured  by  filling  the  inter- 
vening space  with  mercury,  using  a  thin  steel  shell  when  necessary 
to  avoid  amalgamation.  This  calorimeter  was  suspended  in  a 
thermostat  and  heated  through  an  accurately  measured  tempera- 
ture interval  of  about  15®  by  an  accurately  measiu'ed  quantity  of 
energy  supplied  electrically.  The  apparatus  and  procedure  are 
described  in  minute  detail,  and  indicate  due  care  in  every  respect. 
The  statement  of  results  is  faulty  in  omitting  to  state  the  basis  of 
the  electrical  units  and  the  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent 
used  to  obtain  the  final  figtires  which  are  said  to  be  in  terms  of  1 7^ 
calories  and  are  referred  to  the  international  hydrogen  scale  of 
temperature.  The  copper  was  of  high  degree  of  purity,  density 
8.835. 

Temperature,        16^7       32^7      47^0      61^9      76^4      92^.3 
Specific  heat,    0.09108  0.09189  0.09244  0.09310  0.09346  0.09403 

These  results  are  expressed  by  a  formula  which  represents  them 
within  ±0.045  P^r  cent  (0°  to  100^) : 

c=o.o9iii  -1-0.00005002  (/-17)  -0.0,1555  (^-17)' 

A  linear  formula  is  given  also,  which  represents  them  within 

±0.09  per  cent: 

c«o.o9i 225 +0.0000384  (^17). 

Schmitz*'  used  the  method  of  mixtures  as  ordinarily  carried 
out,  and  also  an  inversion  of  the  Black  ice  calorimeter  method. 
His  paper  gives  evidence  of  very  careful  work  in  every  detail. 
The  specimen  was  cooled  in  liquid  air,  the  temperature  of  which 
was  determined  by  a  resistance  thermometer  calibrated  in  boiling 

**  Gaedc:  Inaticantl  DisscrUtiaa,  PrdtMirg,  190*.    Short  paper  in  PhynkAltochc  Zcitachrift,  4,  p,  105; 

S9M. 

m  Sdimitz:  ProcMdanga  of  the  Royal  Society  ti  London,  72,  p.  177;  1903. 
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oxygen  taken  as  - 182^.5.  The  calorimeter  thermometer  was  of 
the  Beckmann  type,  carefully  standardized  and  properly  used. 
The  reductions  were  made  on  the  basis  of  specific  heat  of  water 
being  unity  at  17^.5  and  varying  as  tabulated  in  Griffiths  Thermal 
Measurement  of  Energy,  Table  VII. 

The  copper  was  very  pure;  source,  Johnson-Mathey  Co.  The 
mean  of  14  experiments  in  very  good  agreement  was: 

Temp,  interval,  Mean  specific  heat, 

—  190®  to  +20°;  0.800  (mercury  scale)  «  0.0798  (Hyd,  scale). 

In  the  next  series  of  experiments  the  calorimeter  was  main- 
tained at  o®  as  closely  as  could  be  measured.  The  cold  copper  was 
then  introduced,  suspended  by  a  thread  from  a  balance  arm. 
After  immersion  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  it  was  removed 
from  the  calorimeter,  carefully  dried  with  filter  paper  at  o®,  and 
weighed  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  ice  coating  frozen  to  it. 
The  latent  heat  of  ice  was  taken  as  80.0.  In  supplementary 
experiments  were  investigated  the  possible  sources  of  error,  such 
as  occluded  water,  the  thread,  etc.  The  results  obtained  were 
quite  consistent,  and  the  mean  of  the  series  with  copper  is : 

-  190®  to  o®  ( ?) :       0.0793 

To  obtain  a  comparison  with  the  work  of  other  observers  he 
deemed  it  advisable  to  determine  the  specific  heat  of  the  same 
specimen  within  the  temperature  interval  o®  to  100®.  The  method 
of  mixtures  was  employed,  with  no  variations  from  the  usual 
practice.  The  mean  of  a  fairly  concordant  series  of  8  measure- 
ments was: 

20*^  to  100®        0.0936        Hydrogen  scale;  probably  17^5  calories. 

Glaser  *•  employed  crude  apparatus,  violating  most  of  the  estab- 
lished principles  of  calorimetry,  and  has  indicated  the  extent  to 
which  he  appreciated  the  limitations  of  work  of  this  character  by 
retaining  a  few  superfluous  figures.    The  method  was  that  of  mix- 

**GUiaer:  MeUUurgie,  1.  p.  loj;  1904. 
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tures  in  a  huge  calorimeter,  capacity  40  liters  or  more.    The  high 
temperattires  were  measm^d  with  a  Le  Chatelier  pyrometer. 

Mean  specific  heat 

.95-51  %  Cu,    I  expt,    891^5  to  22^5  o.i  12405 

I  expt,  108 1®     to  24®  0.158455 

Pm-eCu,        I  expt,  1005®     to  29®  0.10884 

I  expt,  1086°     to  27^7  0.152810 

Therefore  (!)the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  copper  is  41.63  cal. 

Magnus  ••  used  a  twin  calorimeter  outfit  of  very  large  capacity, 
about  60  liters.  The  differential  thermometer  for  this  was  a  100- 
jtmction  thermocouple.  The  water  equivalent  was  determined  by 
immersing  copper  at  100^  in  the  calorimeter,  and  also  by  pouring 
hot  water  into  it.  With  the  former  method  the  value  0.0933  for 
the  mean  specific  heat  of  copper  between  15^  and  100^  was  taken, 
based  on  the  work  of  Bede  and  of  Naccari. 

The  results  of  the  two  methods  were  in  agreement  within  the 
limits  of  experimental  error,  and  so  this  may  be  regarded  as  an 
independent  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  copper  in  terms 
of  a  mean  15^-100®  calorie.  The  work  was  continued  at  higher 
temperatures,  and  the  mean  results  for  copper  were : 

Temperature  interval  i5°-ioo°  15^-238®  15^-338® 

Mean  specific  heat  0.0933  0.09510  0.09575 

Richards  (T.  W.)  and  Jackson  *^  meastu-ed  specific  heats  between 
the  temperature  of  liquid  air  and  20^.  The  paper  contains  a  critical 
review  of  all  previous  low  temperature  determinations.  These 
investigators  took  especial  pains  with  respect  to  the  apparatus 
and  procedure  relating  to  the  low-temperature  arrangements,  but 
were  somewhat  less  careful  respecting  the  calorimeter.  The  de- 
scription of  this  indicates  possibilities  of  appreciable  errors  due 
to  evaporation  and  to  the  method  of  supporting  the  calorimeter 
in  the  jacket.  The  mean  result  from  ten  experiments  with  copper 
was: 

-igo°  to  +29°,    0.0789    (20®  calories,  int.  hyd.  scale.) 

*  Magiiut:  Annakn  dcr  Pbysik  (4).  SI,  p.  597;  1910. 

4*  Ridiards  And  Jadcgoo:  Zdtschrift  fur  PhysikaliBcfae  Cbemic,  70,  p.  414;  i9M- 
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Schimpff  ^^  employed  the  method  of  mixtures,  using  a  very  small 
calorimeter  and  rather  small  quantities  of  the  metal  specimens. 
In  consequence  his  experiments  were  very  liable  to  error.  For 
example,  the  thermometer,  a  large  Beckmann  instrument,  was  the 
source  of  very  great  uncertainties  respecting  water  equivalent, 
heat  conduction  along  its  stem,  and  emergent  stem  correction. 
The  author  claims  an  acctu-acy  of  i  per  cent  for  his  results.  The 
copper  was  99.91  per  cent  pure  (Fe  0.02  per  cent)  and  was  fused 
before  the  measurements.  The  unit  is  the  17®  calorie,  inter- 
national hydrogen  scale,  and  results  of  the  experiments  were : 

17^  to      100®,    0.0926;  924;  mean  0.0925 

17®  to  —  79®,    0.9880;  889;  872;  mean  0.0880 
17®  to  —190®,    0.0784;  788;  mean  0.0786 

These  results  were  expressed  by  the  formula 

c«  =0.091996 +0.0000457090  (/- 17)  —0.0,6066  (/  — 17)* 

giving  the  following  values : 

Temperature    -150®      -100®        -50®  0°  +50** 

Specific  heat    0.0674      0.0783      0.0862      0.0910      0.0928 

Nemsty  Koref y  and  Lindemann  *'  employed  for  a  calorimeter  a 
large  hollow  cylinder  of  copper,  with  a  thermoelement  embedded 
in  the  wall.  Heat  exchanges  with  the  sturoundings  were  reduced 
by  suspending  this  cylinder  in  vacuo.  The  method  of  mixtures 
was  used,  the  heat  gained  or  lost  from  the  specimen  being  dis- 
tributed through  the  calorimeter  by  metallic  conduction,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  more  usual  stirred  calorimeter  liquid.  Eight 
experiments  with  copper  are  tabulated,  the  agreement  between 
them  being  fair.  The  mean,  in  terms  of  a  calorie  equal  to  4.188 
joules  (international  electric  tmits?),  is: 

21^6  to  2^4        0.091 5ft 

Koref  ^  continued  the  work  with  the  calorimeter  described  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  obtaining  some  low  temperature  meas- 

^  Schimx>ff:  Zeitscbrift  fflr  FhyBikaltscfae  Chcmfe.  71,  p.  ss7:  1910. 

•  Ncnist.  Korcf,  and  T^faidwiiann:  K6aif Ikh  PrfiwiJirHni  Akilfrit  dtr  WlwiiidwUfii  na  BcrHa, 
Steungnhgrichtc.  1910,  p.  165;  p.  t47> 

*  Korcf:  AmuOcn  dcr  Physik  (4).  ^t  P*  4»:  i9H* 
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urements  of  specific  heats  by  the  method  of  mixtures.    The 
results  for  copper  (commercial,  drawn)  were : 

Temperature  interval .  Mean  specific  heat. 

-i89?8to  -83?3  ^-^7^^10  0720 

- 189?8  to  -82?9  0.0719 r^ 

-  77?o  to  o®  0.0876 

-76?2too'^  0.0880 

Nemst  and  Lindemann  *^  made  a  series  of  point  to  point  determi- 
nations at  very  low  temperatures,  using  a  calorimeter  developed 
by  Eucken.**  A  piece  of  the  metal  of  suitable  size  was  shaped  into 
a  hollow  cylinder  and  a  loosely  fitting  core  for  the  same.  On  the 
core  was  wrapped  a  platinum  wire,  properly  insulated,  to  serve  as 
a  resistance  thermometer  and  also  as  an  electric  heater.  The 
core  was  placed  in  the  cylinder  and  paraffin  poured  into  the  crevices 
to  improve  the  thermal  contact.  The  whole  was  suspended  in 
vacuo,  and  the  specific  heat  over  small  temperature  intervals* 
determined  from  measurements  of  energy  supplied  electrically 
and  of  the  temperattu-e  rise  resulting  therefrom.  The  results  of  the 
experiments  are  given  in  the  paper  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  curves 
from  which  the  following  values  for  copper  have  been  read : 

Temperature,    4o^K  eo""  80''  loo"* 

Atomic  heat,    0.77  1.87  2.96  3.76 

Specific  heat,    0.0121  0.0294  0.0465  0.0590 
(if  at.  wt.  =63.6) 

Nemst  ^*  in  a  summary  paper  of  the  whole  specific  heat  investi- 
gation in  which  he  and  his  associates  had  been  engaged  and  had 
published  in  parts  in  the  Berliner  Berichte*^,  gives  the  results  of 
some  measurements  with  copper  that  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
tabulated  elsewhere.  They  were  obtained  by  the  method  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  specimen  being  about 
300  g  of  electrol)rtic  copper.  The  unit  is  a  calorie  equal  to  4.188 
joules  (international  electric  units  ?) . 

M  Ncrnst  and  Irindemaim:  KSoiglich  PretiMiadien  Akadcmic  dcr  WineoMluiften  cu  Berlin.  Siteunga- 
bericlite,  1910,  p.  963;  191 1,  p.  306.  p.'494* 
.   •Bitckcn:  FhyaikB]iMfaeZdtsclinft,19j».s86;  1909. 

^  Nemst:  Annalen  der  Phyisk  (4),  M,  p.  395;  1911. 

^'  Loc.  dt.;  Notes  4a,  44- 
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Temperature,    23?5K      27?;        33?4         Sj""         87^         88'' 

Atomic  heat,     0.222  0.324  0.538  3.30  3.36  3.38 

Specific  heat,    0.0035  0.0051  0.00845  0.0518  0.0527  0.0531 
(if  at.  wt.  =  63.6) 

Griffiths  and  Griffiths  *'  used  a  twin  calorimeter,  electric  heating, 
point  to  point  method,  the  specimen  measured  formiag  its  own 
calorimeter.  Two  exactly  similar  large  cylinders  of  copper  were 
suspended  in  a  jacketing  vessel  and  a  measured  amount  of  energy 
supplied  electrically  to  one,  the  temperature  rise  of  which  relative 
to  the  other  was  measured  by  sensitive  platinum  resistance  ther- 
mometers connected  differentially.  Every  detail  of  the  experi- 
ments seems  to  have  received  careful  attention,  and  the  precision 
attained  was  high,  the  deviations  being  generally  less  than  one  in 
one  thousand.  Some  variations  of  method  were  introduced  where 
possible  for  the  purpose  of  securing  checks  on  acctuacy,  which 
checks  were  fotmd  satisfactory.  These  experiments  for  testing 
the  validity  of  the  method  were  nearly  all  performed  with  copper, 
so  that  the  number  of  observations  secured  with  this  metal  was 
very  large,  about  35  in  the  neighborhood  of  o®  and  3  or  4  each  at 
the  other  temperatures  noted  below.  The  copper,  electrol3rtically 
deposited,  was  very  pure,  99.95  per  cent,  the  impurities  being  Pb, 
Pe,  and  a  trace  of  SiO,. 

The  results  are  expressed  in  a  calorie  equal  to  4.184  electric 
*  joules  and  a  temperature  scale  very  closely  the  hydrogen  one. 
The  density  of  the  copper  was  8.922. 

Temperature,  o**  28?42  67?32  97?4 

Specific  heat,  0.09088        0.09230        0.09387        0.09521 

c  ==0.09088  (i +0.0005341/— 0.0.48/') 

3.  RflSUMfi 

For  convenience  of  reference  are  collected  in  Table  2  the  final 
results  of  the  investigations  reviewed  in  this  chapter.     To  make 
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TABLE  2 
The  Specific  Heat  of  Copper 


Voitt. 


1817 

1819 
1831 
1834 
1840 

1843 

18S6 


1864 
1881 


1884 


1887 


1891 


1892 


1892 


1893 
1893 
1895 
1895 
1898 


Nam* 


Dnlong  ud  P«Ut 

do 

.....do 


RiUMult. 


.do. 


Bodo.. 

do. 

do. 

Kopp.. 


do 

.....do 

Tomliiisoo. 


NaccKl. 

do.. 

do.. 

.....do.. 


Ton^ 


do 

8ch0x 

do 

LoVontor 

do 

do 

do 

RldMids  and  Frazier. . 

Volft 

Watemum 

BaitoU  and  Straedatl. . 

Trowbildca 

do 


0-100 

0-300 

5-10 

(W) 

20* 

15-100 


Roault 


50* 
>(DRH) 


•• 


Rood 


99 


15-100 

16-172 

17-247 

20-50 

0* 

50* 

75* 

(SO-) 

17-99 
17-171 
17-253 
17-321 
-100-0 
0-100 
15-100 
-78-15 
0-360 
360-580 
580-780 
780-1000 
0-1000 
21-100 
23-100 
15-100 
23-100 
-181.4-11 


a0949 
a  1013 
a  0949 
a096 
a  0961 
a  09515 

a0686 

a  09331 
a09483 
a09680 
0.0930 
a08988 
a  09169 
a  09319 
a09332 


Very  pure  Cu,  drawn 
VoiypnroCv 


0.923  0.91T 

a09471  a094s 
a0932  ao9& 
a094O  a093ft 

a0868 

[Drawn  osppar,  0.5%  8b  *  Ag.   final 

1900      Baiin -186-18      a0796     I    remitt  of  theae  ozpta.  and  oUiois, 

.do -7»-18      0.0883     i    not  aaparately  roporlod,  C-0.0913+ 
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comparisons  between  them  reference  should  be  had  to  Fig.  i .  In 
selecting  a  figure  for  the  most  probable  value  of  the  specific  heat 
of  copper  at  a  given  temperature,  it  is  a  most  difficult  task  to 
ascertain  the  weight  to  be  assigned  to  these  various  measurements. 
The  degree  of  care  shown  both  in  the  planning  of  the  experiments 
and  the  details  of  manipulation  is  reflected  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  each  of  the  papers,  and  in  the  foregoing  pages  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  indicate  this  feature,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  evidence  is  far  from  being  complete.  The  older 
determinations,  no  matter  how  skillfully  carried  out,  suffered 
seriously  from  lack  of  adequate  facilities  and  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  calorimetry  and  especially  of  thermometry.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  author  that  two  or  three  recent 
investigations  executed  with  due  care,  that  are  in  agreement,  may 
be  relied  upon  to  fix  the  result  with  almost  no  consideration  given 
a  host  of  early  determinations.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  gratifying  when  one  finds  that  the  result  so  chosen  is 
flanked  about  equally  by  the  older  measurements,  and  is  a  source 
of  some  anxiety  if  the  departures  are  all  to  one  side. 

The  results  *•  obtained  by  Gaede,  by  Griffiths  and  GriflSths,  and 
by  the  present  investigation  are  in  substantial  agreement  (Fig.  i) 
respecting  the  rate  of  increase  with  temperature  of  the  specific 
heat  of  copper.  These  investigations  were  all  made  with  the  aid 
of  resistance  thermometers  for  the  temperattu-e  measurements  and 
precise  electrical  apparatus  for  the  energy  measurements.  The 
details  of  all  three  were  very  carefully  considered,  and  great  pains 
taken  to  avoid  error.  Although  all  three  determinations  were  by 
methods  very  similar  in  principle,  the  radical  differences  in  work- 
ing out  the  details  were  such  as  to  render  infinitesimal  the  prob- 
ability of  systematic  error  common  to  all.  The  coefficient  0.000044 
is  accordingly  adopted  by  the  author  with  entire  disregard  of  the 
other  determinations  which  give  a  coefficient  in  the  range  o®  to 
100®,  namely  Lorenz  (1881) ,  0.000045 ;  Tomlinson  (1884) ,  0.000065  \ 
Naccari  (1887) ,  0.00002 1 .  The  coefficient  0.000044  is  then  used  to 
reduce  to  a  comparable  basis  (value  at  50®)  all  of  the  measure- 
ments made  in  the  range  o®  to  100®. 

To  deduce  the  **  most  probable  value  "  from  these  is  an  operation 
that  can  not  be  devoid  of  individual  opinion  (whence  the  quotation 

50  Gaedc.  0.000040  calories  per  gram  degree  at  so*;  Griffiths  and  Griffiths.  0.000044:  Harper.  0.00004S. 
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points).  The  value  selected  depends,  of  course,  on  the  weight 
assigned  to  each  determination.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  author 
that  0.0925  is  the  minimum,  0.0932  the  maximum  figure  to  be 
considered  and  that  in  all  probability  the  value  lies  between 
0.0926  and  0.0931,  but  that  closer  limits  are  not  defined.  If  we 
select  the  mean  of  these  limits,  0.0928,  and  the  coefficient  0.000044, 
it  is  equivalent  to  collecting  the  results  of  all  previous  measure- 
ments of  the  specific  heat  of  copper  between  o®  and  100®  into  the 
following  average  figures : 

Temperature,  o®  25®  50®  75^  100^ 

Specific  heat,     0.0906        0.0917        0.0928        0.0939        0.0950 

Critical  analysis  of  the  results  obtained  outside  of  the  tempera- 
ture range  o®-ioo®  does  not  belong  to  this  paper.  The  low  tem- 
perature determinations  can  not  be  passed  by,  however,  without 
a  comment,  often  made  before,  upon  the  futility  of  attempting  to 
determine  "true  specific  heat"  from  mean  values  over  long 
temperature  intervals.  As  shown  in  Fig.  i ,  with  the  form  of  the 
ciu-ve  well  established  below  the  temperature  of  liquid  air  by 
Nemst,  and  above  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  by  Gaede, 
Griffiths  and  Griffiths,  and  the  present  paper,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
supply  the  intervening  portion  so  as  to  fit  reasonably  well  the 
measurements  represented  by  the  long  lines;  but  were  the  entire 
curve  left  to  determination  by  such  lines,  the  task  would  be  well 
nigh  hopeless  of  accurate  accomplishment.  Above  o^,  it  has 
proven  correct  within  reasonable  limits  to  take  the  mean  result  of  a 
measurement  as  the  true  specific  heat  at  the  mean  temperature, 
but  this  is  by  no  means  evident  apriori  and  the  assumption  might 
have  led  into  error  as  serious  as  it  would  in  the  range  —  200^  to  o^. 
Until  the  recent  point-to-point  determinations  were  made,  the 
common  practice  of  making  that  assumption  had  little,  if  any, 
justification. 

m.  METHOD  EMPLOYED 

The  method  was  simple  in  principle,  although  somewhat  com- 
plex in  the  details  pertaining  to  the  measurements.     The  important 
considerations  that  enter  into  the  determination  of  each  factor  are  • 
discussed  briefly  in  this  section,  detailed  description  both  of  appa- 
ratus and  manipulation  being  reserved  for  separate  sections. 
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The  specimen  of  copper  was  a  long  wire,  suspended  in  vacuo, 
and  connected  as  part  of  an  electric  circuit.  A  measured  quantity 
of  heat  could  thus  be  imparted  electrically  and  the  temperature 
rise  found  by  using  the  specimen  itself  as  a  resistance  thermometer. 
The  test  specimen  was  thus  its  own  calorimeter,  no  other  substance 
being  included  in  the  "  water  equivalent "  with  the  single  exception 
of  a  few  grams  of  mica  necessary  for  electrical  insulation. 

The  chief  difficulty  encountered  was  to  arrange  a  large  enough 
amount  of  copper  in  a  form  suitable  for  the  electrical  measure- 
ments. The  wire  was  compactly  coiled  into  a  number  of  flat 
spirals,  and  these,  superposed  with  mica  plates  between,  built  up  a 
cylinder  (Fig.  3)  which  included  a  considerable  mass  of  copper 
and  at  the  same  time  possessed  electrical  resistance  large  enough 
to  make  the  necessary  electrical  measturements  with  the  requisite 
accuracy.  Potential  leads  tapped  in  at  a  distance  from  the  ends 
of  the  wire  served  to  define  a  portion  the  mass  of  which  was  the 
mass  of  copper  involved  in  the  determination.  The  resistance  of 
this  portion  was  that  which  was  comprehended  in  the  thermome- 
tric  factor,  and  the  energy  supplied  to  it  was  the  product  of  the 
current  in  the  coil  by  the  potential  drop  between  these  leads, 
integrated  over  the  time  the  heating  circuit  was  closed. 

In  equational  form,  the  method  may  be  stated : 

MSK  {R2-R1)  -  ('etdt-H.  (i) 

M  »  mass  in  grams  between  potential  leads. 
S  «=  specific  heat  (in  joules  per  gram  per  degree) . 
K  «=  factor  reducing  resistance  change  to  temperature  change. 
/?«  resistance  in  ohms  (at  times  t^,  /,). 
e — drop  of  potential  in  volts. 

$  «=  current  in  amperes  in  specimen  between  instants  t^  and  Z,. 
dt « increment  of  time  in  seconds. 
//«=** heat  losses";  taking  account  of  the  cooling  correction, 

heat  conduction  in  the  lead  wires,  energy  necessarily 

supplied  while  measuring  R^,  /?„  etc. 

The  surface  of  tmit  length  of  a  wire  being  rather  large  with 
respect  to  the  volume,  the  difficulty  of  determining  H  with  extreme 
precision  may  be  readily  appreciated,  and  the  feasibility  of  the 
method  rests  largely  on  the  degree  of  success  attained  in  making 
H  small,  so  that  a  reasonable  percentage  error  in  its  determination 
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shall  be  insignificant  in  the  final  result.  By  suspending  the  wire 
in  vacuo,  the  cooling  correction  was  reduced  to  less  than  half  of 
what  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  The  electrical  method  of 
heating  the  specimen  in  situ  by  a  current  traversing  it,  distributed 
the  heat  tmiformly,  so  there  was  scarcely  any  lag  in  the  attainment 
of  equilibrium  conditions  and  the  measiu^ment  of  the  final  tem- 
perature could  be  commenced  very  shortly  after  switching  oflF  the 
heating  current,  thus  avoiding  any  long  interval  of  time  in  the 
cooling  correction  period. 

The  electrical  lead  wires  conducted  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
heat  to  or  from  the  specimen  and  this  subject  is  discussed  in  the 
section  entitled  "Cooling  correction."  The  coil  was  supported  in 
the  vacuum  chamber  by  silk  cords,  securing  excellent  thermal  and 
electrical  insulation  so  that  any  heat  loss  by  conduction  along  the 
supports  was  entirely  negligible. 

A  determination  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 

A  small  current  was  switched  on  to  the  specimen,  heating  it  very 
slowly,  and  was  measured  by  reading  the  drop  of  potential  across 
the  terminals  of  a  resistance  standard  in  the  circuit.  These  read- 
ings alternated  with  a  series  taken  on  the  potential  leads  from  the 
specimen  and  the  slowly  rising  temperature  of  the  latter,  measured 
by  its  resistance,  was  thus  defined  by  a  number  of  readings,  con- 
stituting the  ordinary  preperiod  of  a  calorimetric  run.  With  the 
throw  of  a  switch  which  exchanged  the  small  current  for  a  large 
one,  the  middle  period  began,  and  the  specimen  was  heated  through 
the  desired  range.  This  was  usually  3®  to  5°,  and  the  current 
employed  was  such  as  to  require  seven  or  eight  minutes,  giving 
ample  time  to  secure  sufficient  potentiometer  readings  of  current 
and  voltage  to  determine  the  average  power  with  precision.  The 
time  factor  of  the  energy  measurement  was  given  by  automatic 
record  on  a  chronograph  of  the  instants  when  the  heavy  current 
was  switched  on  and  off.  The  final  temperature  of  the  specimen 
was  determined  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  initial  one. 

The  precision  of  measurement  of  each  factor  may  now  be  con- 
sidered. The  determination  of  the  energy  supplied  to  the  speci- 
men was  not  a  problem  offering  great  difficulty.  The  ordinary 
five  decade  potentiometer  reads  to  one  part  in  fifty  thousand  on 
the  midsetting,  so  that  moderate  care  in  the  selection  of  a  steady 
storage  battery,  rheostats  of  small  temperature  coefficient  and 
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good  contacts,,  etc.,  resulted  in  securing  a  precision  of  at  least  one 
part  in  five  thousand  and  probably  much  better  in  the  measure- 
ment of  power.  The  time,  say  400  seconds,  could  be  meastu^  to 
about  0.02  second  with  the  instruments  at  hand. 

The  determination  of  a  temperature  change  of  three  degrees 
within  one  part  in  five  thousand,  calls  for  resistance  measurements 
dependable  to  one  part  in  five  hundred  thousand.  To  this  end 
every  feature  of  precise  electrical  measurements  had  to  be  con- 
sidered carefully.  Properly  designed  and  carefully  calibrated 
auxiliary  apparatus  was  of  course  essential,  and  in  addition, 
leakage  from  unknown  sources,  thermoelectric  disturbances, 
fluctuations  of  battery  and  all  similar  possibilities  of  error  received 
care  in  detection  and  avoidance.  Although  for  just  such  reasons 
as  those  enumerated,  the  potentiometer  method  of  reading  a  resist- 
ance thermometer  may  be  as  a  rule  inferior  to  the  Wheatstone 
bridge  method,  the  author  chose  the  former  because  of  conditions 
which  seemed  extremely  unfavorable  to  the  bridge  method.  The 
leads  possessed  resistance  of  the  order  of  that  of  the  coil  to  be 
measured,  precluding  the  possibility  of  precise  work  with  a  simple 
bridge  connection.  The  Thomson  double  bridge  and  similar  devices 
eliminating  lead  resistance  require  more  than  one  step  in  adjusting 
a  balance,  and  appeared  unsuited  to  the  measurement  of  a  resist- 
ance changing  quite  so  rapidly  as  in  this  work. 

The  mass  of  the  specimen  between  the  potential  leads  was 
determined  to  one  part  in  five  thousand  or  better  by  direct  weigh- 
ing. The  total  length  of  the  wire  was  about  50  meters  and  the 
uncertainty  of  location  of  the  exact  junctions  of  the  potential  leads 
was  probably  within  a  millimeter  each.  A  slight  amount  of 
solder  was  included  in  the  weighing,  but  not  sufficient  to  be  taken 
into  accotmt. 

IV.  APPARATUS 

1.  THE  CAXORIMBTBR  AlID  ACCESSORIBS 

The  parts  pertaining  to  the  calorimeter  are  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
The  specimen  (S)  forming  the  calorimeter  proper  is  in  the  center 
of  the  photograph,  suspended  by  silk  cords  from  a  circular  brass 
plate  which  hangs  on  a  clamp  stand.  This  plate  is  the  lid  of  the 
vacuum  chamber  (V)  beneath  it,  and  when  in  use  it  rested  on  the 
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heavy  brass  reenforcing  ring  which  is  just  visible  at  the  top  of  this 
chamber.  The  contact  surfaces  were  ground  and  a  lip  surrounded 
the  joint  so  a  seal  of  wax  could  be  poured  in  if  necessary.  This 
was,  however,  not  used,  the  ground  joint  proving  water-tight. 
The  vacuum  around  the  specimen  was  secured  by  exhausting  this 
vessel  through  the  tube  (P),  the  inverted  U  copper  tube  (G)  at 
the  right  being  connected  to  a  McLeod  gauge. 

The  outer  walls  of  the  evacuated  space  (i.  e.,  the  walls  of  this 
chamber)  were  maintained  at  uniform  temperature  by  immersion 
in  a  well-stirred  water  bath  contained  in  the  large  vessel  (B)  at 
the  right  of  the  figure.  An  electric  heating  coil  (H),  at  the 
extreme  left  of  the  figure,  was  suspended  in  this  water  bath  and 
served  the  double  purpose  of  heating  the  bath  to  any  desired 
temperature,  and  of  keeping  it  there.  It  would  dissipate  up  to 
2  kilowatts  safely,  heating  the  bath  2  degrees  per  minute.  When 
used  to  maintain  a  constant  temperature  it  was  supplied  with  cur- 
rent through  a  relay  controlled  by  a  thermostat,  shown  in  the 
photograph  partially  hidden  by  the  vacuum  chamber.  The  bulb 
(T  5)  is  a  long  spiral  tube  of  thin  glass,  and  is  under  the  protecting 
wire  screen.  The  stem  (T)  with  the  mercury  make  and  break  for 
the  relay  circuit  can  be  seen  clearly.  Immersion  in  the  bath  was 
total  except  for  the  mercury  in  the  capillary,  and  the  control  of  the 
temperature  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  relative  positions  of  the  parts  when  assembled '  may  be 
understood  from  the  pictiu-e  without  description.  The  coiu-se  of 
the  circulating  water  in  the  large  vessel  was  as  follows :  Down  the 
offset  tube,  impelled  by  the  motor-driven  propeller  stirrer,  through 
a  port  into  the  main  vessel,  passing  under  the  vacuum  chamber 
and  striking  the  thermostat  bulb  there,  rising  on  all  sides  of  this 
chamber  and  flowing  back  across  the  top,  where  it  was  sucked 
through  an  upper  port  into  the  offset  tube  again.  The  top  water 
surface  was  several  centimeters  above  the  top  of  the  vacutun 
chamber,  so  that  the  tubes  inclosing  the  electrical  lead  wires  (L) 
from  the  specimen  were  immersed  for  a  considerable  length,  in 
order  that  the  lead  wires  might  acquire  the  temperature  of  the 
bath  as  closely  as  possible  no  matter  how  different  from  room 
temperature  this  might  be.     The  thermal  contact  between  these 


—The  calorimeter.     Detail  of  parts 


Fig.  3. — Sjiccimcn  of  coj>j>cr  uire  in  Ihcfarm  used  for  Ihc  specific  heat  deiermivaliont 
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leads  and  the  bath  was  fair,  considering  the  necessity  of  very  high 
electrical  insulation  and  of  an  absolutely  air-tight  construction. 
The  leads  were  bare  copper,  kept  from  touching  one  another  by 
surrounding  each  by  a  tube  of  thin  glass,  with  the  space  between 
completely  filled  with  Khotinsky  cement,  and  the  glass  tubes  were 
embedded  in  Khotinsky  cement  in  the  metal  tubes  soldered 
through  the  brass  plate.  The  construction  is  shown  in  both 
Figures  2  and  3. 

Details  of  the  form  of  the  specimen  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  3. 
About  50  meters  of  copper  wire  2.5  mm  in  diameter  were  coiled 
into  a  number  of  spirals  of  the  form  shown  in  the  comer  of  the 
figure,  each  double  spiral  containing  about  3  meters.  After  wind- 
ing, the  two  layers  were  separated  electrically  by  inserting  a  very 
thin  plate  of  mica.  Such  a  unit  is  noninductive,  has  a  resistance 
of  the  order  of  one  one-htmdredth  of  an  ohm,  and  contains  about 
1 50  grams  of  copper.  Sixteen  of  these  tmits  were  superposed  with 
mica  insulation  between,  forming  a  cylinder  about  10  cm  high  and 
10  cm  diameter.  Alternate  layers  were  faced  in  opposite  ways 
and  the  ends  of  the  wire,  previously  squared  oflf  neatly  and  tinned, 
were  butt  soldered.  Uniformity  of  resistance  was  thereby  easily 
secured,  with  no  hot  spots  due  to  high  resistance  jimctions. 

The  potential  leads  were  soldered  to  the  centers  of  the  end 
units,  so  that  the  extreme  end  layers  performed  no  other  ftmction 
than  that  of  current  leads,  since  only  the  portion  of  the  wire 
between  the  potential  leads  entered  into  any  measurement,  as 
already  explained.  This  design  tended  to  reduce  possible  error 
due  to  thermal  conduction  along  the  leads,  rather  large  and  there- 
fore requiring  precautions  in  this  respect.  Over  150  cm  of  wire 
separated  the  specimen  from  external  heat  sources  or  sinks, 
making  the  temperature  gradient  small. 

The  leads  attached  to  the  specimen  were  five  in  ntunber,  two 
current  leads  of  copper,  approximately  2.5  mm  in  diameter,  two 
potential  leads  of  enamel-covered  copper  about  0.3  mm  diameter, 
and  one  very  fine  constantan  wire,  soldered  to  the  copper  specimen 
at  a  convenient  point,  making  a  thermojunction  which  would 
indicate  the  temperature  of  the  specimen  relative  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  other  jtmction  of  the  couple.    The  latter  was 
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usually  dipped  in  mercury  in  a  thin-walled  glass  tube  immersed 
in  the  water  bath  surrounding  the  calorimeter,  the  temperature 
of  this  bath  being  measured  with  a  mercurial  thermometer. 

The  mica  insulation  forming  part  of  the  heat  capacity  of  the 
calorimeter  included  18.5  grams  in  all,  the  amotmt  being  deter- 
mined  by  weighing  the  mica  stock  from  which  the  3 1  insulating 
plates  were  made,  and  weighing  all  clippings. 

2.  ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS 

A  large  amount  of  electrical  apparatus  was  required,  a  general 
view  of  all  being  shown  in  Fig.  4.  A  schematic  diagram  of  the 
principal  circuits  forms  Fig.  5,  in  which  for  the  sake  of  simplicity 
all  detail  of  the  two  potentiometer  circuits  is  omitted,  also  the 
chronograph  circuit  and  those  for  the  control  of  the  water-bath 
temperature. 

The  potentiometer  used  for  the  resistance  measurements  per- 
taining to  the  determination  of  the  temperatm-e  of  the  specimen 
was  of  the  Diesselhorst "  type  constructed  by  Otto  Wolff.  This 
is  a  low  resistance  instrument  with  five  dial  decades,  and  as  special 
features  avoids  errors  due  to  thermal  emf  generated  in  the  dial 
contacts  and  possesses  constant  galvanometer  sensibility,  per- 
mitting accurate  interpolation  for  a  sixth  figiu-e.  The  galva- 
nometer was  a  Leeds  and  Northrup  instrument  of  fairly  high  sen- 
sibility and  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  was  adjusted  so  that  one 
microvolt  produced  a  scale  deflection  of  2  mm.  One-tenth  micro- 
volt could  thus  be  read  without  difficulty.  In  Fig.  4  this  poten- 
tiometer and  accessories  are  shown  in  the  foregrotmd,  on  the  table 
at  the  right  of  the  observer's  chair.  The  galvanometer  is  just 
behind  the  chronograph  cabinet. 

To  the  left  of  the  observer's  chair,  on  the  wall  bench,  is  the 
potentiometer  system  employed  for  the  power  measurements. 
This  was  a  Leeds  and  Northrup  t)rpe  K  slide-wire  potentiometer 
and  the  galvanometer  was  a  type  P  instrument  of  the  same  maker. 
This  was  mounted  on  the  brick  wall.  Near  this  potentiometer, 
between  it  and  the  watch,  the  operating  switch  (S)  of  Fig.  5  may 
be  dimly  seen,  and  close  at  hand  were  the  switches  for  the  control 
of  the  chronograph. 

— ^— " — ■ — — — — — __-^  ^  _-_  _  _- — . — 

u  Zeitsdirift  ffir  Initrumentenktmde,  M,  pp.  173  and  S97. 1906;  mnd  t8,  pp.  x  aad  38,  1908. 
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The  chronograph  was  of  the  ticker  tape  form  made  by  R.  Puess, 
the  tape  feeding  from  the  reel  at  a  uniform  rate,  approximately 
one  cm  per  second.  Seconds  were  marked  by  a  needle  operated 
from  a  Riefler  clock,  the  secondary  time  standard  of  the  Bureau. 
The  reliability  of  the  measurements  was  about  0.02  second.  This 
chronograph  was  mounted  in  a  cabinet  as  a  portable  unit  and 
appears  at  the  extreme  right  of  Pig.  4. 

The  resistance  standards,  rheostats,  ammeters,  etc.,  were  on 
the  wall  bench,  mostly  hidden  in  Pig.  4  by  the  chronograph  cabinet. 
The  rheostat  (L)  of  Fig.  5  was  a  bank  of  carbon  lamps  and  (r), 
(C)  were  Gebr.  Ruhstrat  rheostats  of  suitable  ranges.    All  the  con- 
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Pig.  5 — Diagram  of  electric  circuits 

tacts  were  very  good,  and  in  spite  of  the  very  exacting  requirements^ 
they  proved  quite  satisfactory.  The  o.  i  ohm  resistance  standards 
(Q) ,  (q) ,  were  of  manganin  of  very  small  temperature  coefficient, 
and  were  immersed  in  oil.  Dtuing  the  time  of  an  experiment  (q) 
was  probably  constant  to  better  than  one  part  in  a  million.  The 
absolute  value  of  (Q)  enters  into  the  measurements,  and  was 
determined  to  within  i  part  in  50  000  by  comparison  with  the 
resistance  standards  of  the  Bureau.  The  standard  cell  used  to 
adjust  the  potentiometer  current  (for  the  power  measurement) 
was  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  emf  standard,  and  the  coils  of  both 
potentiometers  were  carefully  caUbrated. 
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3.  THE  VACUUM  PUMP  AND  ACCESSORIES 

The  vessel  stirrotmding  the  calorimeter  was  exhausted  with  a 
May-Nelson  rotary  pump,  a  vacuum  of  the  order  of  0.2  mm  of 
mercury  being  the  average.  The  performance  of  the  pump  was 
most  unsatisfactory,  but  no  other  was  available  at  the  time,  and 
the  results  seciu'ed  were  sufficient  for  the  piu-pose,  as  is  more  fully 
discussed  in  the  appendix.  The  residual  pressures  were  measured 
with  a  small  McLeod  gauge,  amply  sensitive  for  the  purpose. 
The  assembled  vacuum  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  mounted  as  a 
portable  unit  on  a  table  at  the  left.  The  pump,  with  its  motor  and 
control,  and  the  radiator  can  for  its  water-cooling  system,  were  all 
motmted  beneath  the  table ;  the  McLeod  gauge,  mercury  manome- 
ters, stopcocks,  etc.,  being  on  top. 

V.  MANIPULATION  AND  MEASUREMENTS 
1.  TEMPERATURE  CHANGES 

(t)  CAUBRATION  07  TmCRMOMBTBR 

The  exact  calibration  of  the  thermometer  was  postponed  to  the 
end  of  the  investigation  because  the  method  used  necessitated 
changes  in  the  form  of  the  specimen  which  would  have  prevented 
further  heat  capacity  determinations.  An  approximate  calibra- 
tion, which  need  not  be  described,  was  made  earlier  and  gave 
the  data  necessary  for  operation  of  the  calorimeter  while  making 
those  determinations. 

Final  calibration  was  accomplished  by  comparison  with  two 
standard  platinum  resistance  thermometers,  at  10°,  20®,  30®,  40®, 
and  50^,  in  a  stirred  bath  of  an  oil  of  good  electrical  insulating 
properties.  Uniformity  of  temperature  throughout  the  compara- 
tor being  essential  to  the  success  of  this  method,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  remove  the  mica  plates  which  separated  the  layers 
of  the  copper  specimen,  so  that  the  oil  might  be  circulated  freely, 
with  no  pockets  of  unstirred  liquid  at  imcertain  temperature.  To 
prevent  contact  of  adjacent  layers  of  the  copper  spiral  after 
removing  the  mica,  these  were  pried  a  safe  distance  apart  and  hard- 
rubber  wedges  inserted  at  appropriate  points.  When  ready  for 
the  comparator,  the  specimen  was  altered  from  the  appearance 
shown  in  Fig.  3  by  being  elongated  to  about  three  times  the  height 
shown  there. 
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The  comparator  was  a  tall  cylindrical  vessel  of  about  10  liters 
capacity  provided  with  a  propeller  stirrer  in  an  o£Fset  tube  and 
with  an  electric  heating  coil.  It  was  protected  from  drafts  and 
other  causes  tending  to  change  the  rate  of  cooling,  and  temperature 
regulation  was  obtained  by  changing  the  current  in  the  heater. 
WTien  a  very  slow,  tmiform  rate  of  rise  or  fall  of  temperature  was 
secured,  readings  of  the  standard  thermometers  and  the  copper 
one  were  taken  alternately  every  20  or  30  seconds  until  10  readings 
were  obtained,  6  of  the  standards  and  4  of  the  tmknown.  The 
sequence  of  readings  was  based  upon  the  principle  1,2,3,3,2,  i, 
so  that  the  means  pertaining  to  each  thermometer  were  cotemporary 
and  therefore  a  basis  for  comparison,  provided  only  that  the  change 
of  temperature  of  the  bath  had  not  deviated  sensibly  from  a  linear 
relation  to  the  time  intervals  of  reading.  In  this  respect  the  com- 
parisons at  10^  were  not  satisfactory,  as  the  work  was  done  in  a 
room  at  25^  and  the  temperature  of  the  comparator  rose  so  rapidly 
that  it  was  impossible  to  time  the  readings  with  an3rthing  like  the 
necessary  precision  to  have  o?ooi  significance.  For  the  sake  of 
completeness  the  measurements  made  at  10^  are  tabulated  with 
the  rest,  but  little  weight  was  assigned  to  them  in  drawing  con- 
clusions. 

The  standard  thermometers  employed  were  of  the  calofimetric 
type  developed  by  Messrs.  Dickinson  and  Mueller,  of  this  Bureau, 
and  described  elsewhere."  Using  them,  a  temperature  difference 
of  10^  could  be  determined  with  an  accuracy  of  about  one  part 
in  ten  thousand.  The  agreement  between  their  simultaneous 
indications  in  the  comparator  bath  was  quite  satisfactory,  within 
a  few  thousandths  of  a  degree,  indicating  that  no  serious  lack  of 
imiformity  of  temperatiu-e  of  the  bath  existed. 

The  method  of  measuring  the  resistances  of  the  thermometers 
and  the  apparatus  employed  both  merit  more  full  description  than 
can  be  incorporated  in  this  paper.  Neither  has  been  described  as 
yet,  but  it  is  hoped  that  both  will  be  the  subject  of  communica- 
tions from  the  Bureau  in  the  near  future.  The  Wheatstone 
bridge  was  sufficiently  sensitive  and  accurate  to  have  measured 
the  resistances  of  the  standard  thermometers  to  0.00002  ohm 
correspondmg  to  o?ooo2,  but  because  of  the  limitations  imposed 
by  other  considerations  it  was  useless  to  record  more  precisely 

''  Dickinson  and  Mueller:  This  Bullettn.  9,  p.  483;  19x3. 
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than  to  the  nearest  o?ooi.  The  same  bridge,  with  its  sensibility 
increased  by  increasing  the  strength  of  the  measuring  cmrent, 
was  used  to  meastire  the  resistance  of  the  copper  thermometer  to 
0.000002  ohm,  corresponding  to  o?oo2.  The  reUability  of  these 
measurements  was  attested  by  the  results  obtained,  as  will  be 
more  fully  explained  below.  The  quantity  measured  was  the 
**  branch  point  resistance  "  of  the  copper  thermometer  plus  certain 
connecting  resistances  of  the  Wheatstone  bridge.  These  were 
constant  throughout  any  one  day,  and  do  not  affect  the  differ- 
ences 10^  to  20^  to  30®,  etc.,  since  they  affect  each  point  to  exactly 
the  same  extent.  Through  oversight  of  the  fact  that  differences 
in  these  connectors  (1;,  e,  of  Fig.  6)  would  interfere  with  the  com- 
parison of  different  days'  results,  no  pains  were  taken  to  keep  them 
the  same  from  day  to  day,  and  in  making  Table  3  it  has  therefore 
been  necessary  to  arbitrarily  bring  the  results  into  agreement  at 
one  point  (30®) ,  so  that  the  differences  at  other  points  would  serve 
as  the  measure  of  the  variations  which  occur. 

The  method,  which  is  that  used  by  E.  F.  Mueller,  of  this  Bureau, 
for  precision  work  with  the  potential  lead  or  "  branch  point "  type 
of  thermometer,  required  two  readings  of  the  thermometer,  with 
commutation  by  a  mercury  cup  switch,  and  is  most  easily  described 
by  the  equations  and  Fig.  6. 


R  (VAIIIABLC  ARM  OF  BMOOE) 


COMMUTATOR 


■A1  ruY  twrrcH 


Commutator  in  position  i; 
battery  switch  also;  variable 
arm  adjusted  to  balance,  /?,; 
(ratio  arms  assumed  to  be  ab- 
solutely equal). 

Commutator  reversed  to  a; 
battery  switch  on  2 ;  variable 
arm  adjusted  to  balance,  now 

reading /?2- 

Add  the  two  equations,*' 
and  a,  b,  the  lead  resistances 
are  'eliminated. 

T\±T\^Ri±R2 

2  2 


■fj?-*. 


Fio.  6. — Wheatstone  bridgg  connections  for  double  Siemens  type  resistance  thermometer, 

completely  eliminating  lead  resistance  by  commutation 

>*Mr.  MucUer't  method  also  tncludet  the  elimination  ol  r«  by  •ubstituting  a  sdiort  drcuitinc  link  for  T. 


and  reading  the ' '  scro  balance  "  of  the  bridge    O*- 


Zi+Zt 


+fni;  OTf-C"-  — 
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The  value  of  T  being  desired  at  a  given  minute,  the  balance  R^ 
was  obtained  about  10  seconds  before  this,  and  /?,  about  10 
seconds  after  the  minute.  The  assumptions  made  are  aocord- 
iiigly  U)  that  the  change  of  T  with  time  was  a  linear  one;  (2)  that 
the  total  change  in  the  resistance  a-6  during  20  seconds  was 
negligible  in  comparison  with  R, 

The  eflfect  of  1;,  €,  the  connecting  resistances  between  the  Wheat- 
stone  bridge  and  the  commutator,  has  been  sufficiently  discussed 
in  an  earlier  paragraph  (p.  296) . 

Two  series  of  calibration  data  were  obtained  by  the  method 
just  described,  and  then  a  crucial  test  for  accuracy  was  applied  by 
employing  a  method  quite  independent,  namely,  using  a  poten- 
tiometer for  the  measurement  of  resistance  of  the  copper  coil. 
The  instrument  was  the  Wolff-Diesselhorst  potentiometer  described 
in  an  earlier  section  (p.  292),  and  more  complete  details  concerning 
the  method  will  be  fotmd  in  the  next  section  (p.  300) .  The  method 
consisted  in  measuring  the  ratio  of  the  drop  of  potential  across  the 
terminals  of  the  copper  coil  to  the  drop  across  the  terminals  of  a 
0.1  ohm  manganin  resistance  standard  when  the  two  were  con- 
nected in  series.  The  temperature  coefficient  of  the  manganin 
standard  was  small,  about  four  parts  in  a  million  per  degree  tem- 
perature change,  so  that  it  was  reliable  to  about  one  part  in  a 
million  as  a  reference  standard  by  which  to  measure  changes  in 
the  resistance  of  the  copper.  The  absolute  value  of  the  standard 
was  not  accurately  known,  so  that  in  this  case  also  an  arbitrary 
constant  correction  is  applied  to  every  reading  tabulated  in 
Table  3,  so  as  to  bring  the  30^  value  to  identity  with  the  other 
30®  values. 

The  results  of  the  intercomparisons  are  collected  in  Table  3. 
The  data  comprised  therein  are  as  follows:  The  unit  group  con- 
sisted of  10  readings,  6  on  the  standards  and  4  on  the  copper  coil, 
at  small  equal  intervals  of  time.  Prom  three  to  five  such  groups 
constituted  a  determination  at  a  temperature  near  10^;  then  the 
comparator  was  heated  to  20^  and  an  equal  number  of  readings 
secured,  and  so  on  at  30®,  40®,  and  50®. 
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TABUS  3 
Resisluiee,  in  Ohms,  of  the  Copper  Coil  at  tlie  Tempeimtufea  Shown 


MtOiod 

10*000 

Dtt. 

20*000 

IHL 

30*000 

IMf. 

40*000 

Dtf. 

30*000 

Wlmrtittnir  ImMm 

a  221666 
.221666 
.221662 

8776 
8776 
8780 

• 

0.230442 
.230442 
.230442 

8770 
8773 
8771 

a  239212 
.239215 
.239213 

Do 

0.21286 
.21287, 

880, 

8790 

8775 
8777 

a  247990 

.247990 

M«tn 

.221665 

8777 

.230442 

8771 

.239213 

8777 

.147990 

There  is  no  very  good  reason  for  assuming  that  the  resistance 
of  copper  after  increasing  with  temperature  at  a  certain  rate 
between  20^  and  30*^  continues  at  diminished  rate  between  30® 
and  40^  only  to  resume  the  larger  value  again  between  40^  and 
50® ;  and  there  is  reason  to  admit  probability  of  an  error  as  great 
as  0^002  in  the  mean  results  at  any  one  temperattu'e.  The  result 
of  the  measurement  is  accordingly  taken  to  be  the  linear  relation 

/?  =0.2041 19  +0.008774  ^  (2) 

valid  between  15^  and  50^.  The  deviations  between  the  formula 
and  the  observed  results  of  Table  3  form  Table  4.  The  work 
done  at  10^  is  almost  wholly  disregarded  for  reasons  stated  above 

(p.  295)- 

TABLE  4 
Deviations  of  the  Linear  Formula  (2)  from  Values  of  Table  3 


20* 
0.221667  dun 

30* 
0.230441 

40* 
0.239215 

60* 

0  247989 

WlMtMniie  Biidff«  I 

+a  000001 
+             1 
+             5 

-  1 

-  I 

-  1 

+         3 

±         0 
+         2 

DQ»n 

—         1 

Pntmitloiiistor      

—          1 

Mmbi 

+             2 

-         1 

+         2 

~          1 

The  only  part  of  the  result  which  has  significance  is  the  increase 
in  resistance  per  degree,  since  the  Ro  is  arbitrary  to  the  extent  of 
perhaps  0.000020  ohm  as  already  fully  explained.  Throughout 
the  paper  this  increase  is  taken  to  be  0.008774  ohms  per  degree; 
reciprocal  11 39?  7  equal  i  ohm.  This  is  a  temperattu-e  coefficient 
of  increase  of  resistance  equal  to  0.004298  at  o^,  or  0.003958  at  20®, 
and  indicates  a  very  pure  grade  of  copper.** 

^  Ddlingen  The  Temperature  Coeflfident  of  Resistance  of  Copper,  this  Bulletin.  7,  p.  93.  p.  85:  19" • 
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Temperature  Scale, — The  unit  of  temperature  in  which  these 
measurements  are  expressed  is  very  closely  the  degree  of  the 
International  Hydrogen  Scale,  as  closely  so  as  the  reproducibility 
of  this  scale  admits.  The  scale  actually  employed  is  somewhat 
more  accurately  reproducible  than  is  the  International  Hydrogen 
Scale  and  is  defined  by  the  following  relations  : 

The  ''platinum  scale"  (/>0»  oi  the  standards  employed,  by 
definition, 

- .      Rt — Ro 

was  very  closely  the  scale  which  is  related  to  the  thermodynamic 
scale  {T)  by  the  value  S  =  1.49,  substituted  in  the  equation 


r./>.«8(^.x) 


T_ 
100 


as  applied  to  the  observed  values  of  R  obtained  in  ice,  steam  and 
sulphur  vapor  (S.  B.  P.  =444?5  thermodjmamic) .  It  was  there- 
fore the  scale  defined  by  the  purest  platinum  of  Heraeus  or  of 
Johnson  and  Mathey,  and  is  accurately  reproducible  by  using 
platinum  for  which  the  thermometric  constants  S  and  a  have  the 
values  1.49  and  0.391  to  0.392,  respectively. 

The  scale  employed   (/)   was  that  related  to  the  "platinum 
scale  "  of  the  standards  by  the  equation 


^-/><  =  i-48(4-x) 


t 


100 


and  is  therefore  as  reproducible  as  the  {pt)  scale  discussed  above. 
The  reason  for  choosing  i  .48  rather  than  i  .50  or  any  other  number 
which  might  be  arbitrarily  selected,  is  that  when  the  scale  so 
defined  by  1.48  was  compared  ^'^  within  the  interval  o^  to  100°  to 
the  International  Hydrogen  Scale,  through  the  meditun  of  the 
primary  mercurial  standards  by  which  this  scale  is  distributed  *• 
from  the  Btu'eau  International  des  Poids  et  Mestn-es  no  differences 
could  be  detected  which  were  greater  than  the  uncertainties  of  the 
merctn-ial  thermometers. 


■A  Tb«  method  followed  in  the  comparison  was  that  described  in  this  Bnlktin,  t,  p.  650;  1907. 
M  A  complete  discussion  ol  this  subject  is  given  in  this  BuUetin.  S.  p.  663;  1907. 
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(b)  CALOSBSBTTSIC  THBRBiOMBTRY 

In  each  experiment  for  the  determination  of  specific  heat,  the 
specimen  was  heated  through  a  temperature  range  of  the  order 
of  5  degrees,  about  0.0044  ohms.  That  this  interval  might  be 
measured  to  an  accuracy  of  about  one  part  in  five  thousand  required 
that  the  resistance  measurements  be  made  to  within  i  microhm. 
The  potentiometer  method  was  employed,  the  electric  circuits 
being  shown  in  Fig.  5  (p.  293) ,  the  switch  (S)  in  position  (m) . 

Current  from  a  three-cell  Exide  storage  battery  (b)  was  regu- 
lated to  about  0.3  ampere  by  the  rheostat  (r).  The  potential 
drop  acro3S  the  terminals  of  the  o.  i  ohm  standard  (q)  was  there- 
fore about  30000  microvolts,  and  across  the  specimen  about 
70000  microvolts.  Measurements  to  o.i  microvolt  therefore 
corresponded  to  resistance  determinations  well  within  i  microhm, 
provided  only  that  the  standard  remained  constant.  The  power 
converted  to  heat  by  0.3  ampere  in  the  specimen  was  about  0.02 
watt,  which  raised  the  temperature  o?ooi3  per  minute.  The 
heating  of  the  standard  can  not  be  readily  computed,  but  as  the 
power  was  less  and  the  heat  capacity  many  times  greater  on 
accotmt  of  the  oil  immersion,  it  is  evident  that  no  significant  change 
of  temperature  occurred  within  an  hour  due  to  the  measuring 
current  passing  through  it.  The  relation  between  change  of 
resistance  of  this  manganin  standard  and  change  of  temperature 
was  about  four  parts  per  million  for  each  degree  change  of  tem- 
perature (at  25°  C). 

The  resistance  of  the  specimen  formed  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total  resistance  in  the  circuit,  so  that  a  considerable  change  m 
its  value  did  not  greatly  aflfect  the  current  strength.  The  drop 
of  potential  across  the  terminals  of  the  o.i  ohm  standard  was 
therefore  nearly  constant,  while  that  across  the  specimen  was 
almost  directly  proportional  to  the  resistance  of  the  latter.  The 
temperature  march  of  the  calorimeter  was  thus  given  by  the 
''potential "  readings  on  the  potentiometer,  while  the  current  read- 
ings varied  only  by  a  very  small  amotmt ,  due  to  the  discharge  charac- 
teristics of  the  battery,  etc.  Accordiagly,  it  seemed  desirable  to 
multiply  the  ntunber  of  the  former  at  the  expense  of  the  latter, 
and  the  procedure  adopted  was  as  follows : 
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The  potentiometer  was  read  at  intervals  of  30  seconds,  first  two 
potential  readings,  then  with  the  switch  (p)  thrown  to  the  other 
side,  one  current  reading,  then  two  more  potential  readings,  and 
so  on  mitil  four  pairs  of  these  were  obtained  with  three  current 
readings  between,  the  process  consuming  five  minutes.  The  poten- 
tial readings  were  timed  within  a  second  or  two ;  a  degree  of  care 
which  was  entirely  imnecessary  for  the  nearly  constant  current 
readings.  Both  series  of  readings  were  plotted  against  time  and 
the  smooth  curves  drawn  which  seemed  best  to  represent  the 
points.  While  usually  linear,  these  occasionally  possessed  a  slight 
curvature.  The  ratio  of  simtdtaneous  values  taken  from  these 
curves  defined  the  resistance  of  the  specimen  for  the  instant  chosen 
in  terms  of  the  resistance  of  the  standard. 

Prom  observations  taken  in  the  manner  described,  data  were 
secured  which  fixed  from  a  considerable  ntunber  of  individual 
readings  the  value  to  be  assigned  to  the  temperature  of  the  speci- 
men at  such  times  as  the  value  was  required,  both  before  switching 
on  the  heating  current  and  after  switching  it  off.  The  details  of 
computing  the  temperature  rise  of  the  calorimeter  from  the  data 
so  secured  are  given  in  Chapter  VI  (p.  308) . 

2.  BIVBRGT  SUPPUBD  BLBCTRICALLY 

Tlie  determination  of  the  energy  supplied  to  heat  the  specimen 
involved  the  meastu'emmt  of  the  average  power  and  the  time. 
The  power  was  measured  as  the  product  of  potential  difference 
and  current,  obtaining  the  latter,  however,  by  a  measurement  of 
a  potential  difference  and  a  resistance  of  known  value.^^ 

The  circuit  is  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  5,  the  switch  (S) 
being  in  position  (h)  when  the  heating  current  was  passing  through 
the  specimen.  During  such  interval  the  measuring  current  of  the 
circuit  (b-r-a-q)  was  diverted  to  a  '*  spill "  (C)  of  the  same  resistance 

as  the  specimen,  so  that  the  battery  (b)  was  held  to  constant 

_   I  -~ 

•*  The  joule  used  in  this  paper  b  therefore  defined  by  the  rektioa  -g,  where  e  b  Sn  mtemetionel  volu 

and  JSbinfaiteniatioiialohma.  The  difference  between  it  and  the  mtem>tionftl  joule  defined  by  the  re  htion 
ti,  where  i  b  in  international  amperes,  b  certainly  less  than  any  amount  <ignificant  in  the  results.  The 
intemational  yoH  b  determined  by  the  rdatkn  emf  dt  Weston  cdl  at  so*  C  equals  1.0183  volts;  the  inter- 
naticnal  ohm  is  the  resUtance  offered  to  an  unvarying  current  by  a  column  ol  pure  mercury  at  o*  C  ol  length 
106.300  cm  and  uniform  cross  section  such  that  the  mass  b  Z4.45»r  grams. 
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discharge  rates.  Vice  versa,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
when  the  measuring  current  traversed  the  specimen,  the  heating 
current  traversed  the  spill  so  that  battery  (B)  was  held  constant. 

(t)  CURRBNT  STRENGTH 

Tlie  cturent  strength  was  maintamed  nearly  constant,  the  ar- 
rangement toward  this  end  being  to  use  a  rheostat  L  of  resistance 
many  times  that  of  the  specimen,  and  a  battery  (B)  of  sufficiently 
high  potential  to  secure  the  desired  current  intensity  of  about  6 
amperes.  (B)  was  about  120  volts,  (L)  about  20  ohms,  and  the 
specimen  about  0.2  ohm.  A  variation  of  i  per  cent  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  latter,  such  as  wotdd  resxilt  from  heating  it  through 
about  3**,  therefore  changed  the  current  strength  by  only  one  part 
in  10  000. 

The  potentiometer  was  balanced  on  the  drop  of  potential  across 
the  resistance  standard  (Q)  three  times  during  the  interval  of 
heating  the  specimen,  once  near  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and 
the  end  of  the  period.  The  precision  of  these  readings  was  one 
part  in  60  000  and  the  time  corresponding  to  a  balance  was  indi- 
cated by  a  signal  to  a  second  observer,  who  read  a  watch  and  then 
•recorded  the  values.  Just  prior  to  a  series  of  readings  the  poten- 
tiometer cturent  was  adjusted,  with  the  aid  of  an  unsaturated 
Weston  cell,  to  within  3  parts  in  looooo  of  its  proper  value,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  series  this  adjustment  was  checked.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  resistance  standard  (Q)  was  measured  with  a 
mercurial  thermometer  located  at  the  center  of  the  standard  and 
in  the  oil  bath  in  which  the  standard  was  immersed. 

(b)  POTBNTIAL  DIVFERSNCB 

This  measurement  was  accomplished  by  throwing  the  switch 
(P)  so  as  to  connect  the  potential  leads  from  the  specimen  directly 
to  the  potentiometer.  Owing  to  the  rapid  change  of  resistance  of 
the  specimen  while  heating,  the  potential  drop  across  it  changed 
so  rapidly  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  accurate  measurement 
by  balancing  the  slide  wire  setting  at  a  given  moment  and  reading 
the  value.  The  inverse  method  was  employed,  the  instrtunent 
being  set  to  a  given  value,  and  the  corresponding  time  called  off. 
For  example,  the  potentiometer  was  set  to  the  value  1.47200,  and 
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when  the  potential  had  attained  very  nearly  this  value  the  poten- 
tiometer key  was  held  closed  for  a  few  seconds,  and  just  as  the 
galvanometer  deflection  become  zero,  a  signal  was  given  to  the 
other  observer;  then  the  potentiometer  was  set  to  1.47300  and  the 
process  repeated,  and  so  on.  The  sensitivity  of  the  galvanometer 
and  precision  of  setting  the  slide  wire  would  have  permitted  obtain- 
ing the- last  figure  indicated  (fifth  decimal  place)  within  two  units, 
but  the  accuracy  of  timing  was  such  as  to  correspond  to  an  error  of 
from  three  to  five  such  units.  It  is  fairly  certain  that  the  figure 
next  the  last  was  obtained  correctly  (as  to  precision) — ^i.  e.,  the 
measurements  were  precise  to  about  i  part  in  1 5  000.  Moreover, 
the  errors  were  accidental  rather  than  systematic,"  so  that  the 
mean  of  the  series  was  probably  even  more  reliable.  A  series  was 
usually  composed  of  12  readings,  4  groups  of  3  each,  the  three 
current  determinations  described  in  the  preceding  section(p.303) 
being  interspersed  between  the  four  groups.  The  increase  of  the 
potential  difference  so  measured  was  found  to  occur  in  a  strictly 
linear  relation  to  time,  within  the  limits  of  accuracy  of  meastue- 
ment. 

The  average  power  during  the  interval  of  heating  was  accord- 
ingly the  product  of  the  values  of  current  and  potential  at  the  mid- 
instant,  but  these  values  were  determined  by  interpolation  from 
series  of  3  and  1 2  independent  settings,  respectively,  and  not  from 
single  readings  at  that  instant. 

(c)TIBCB 

The  time  factor  of  the  energy  measurements  was  given  by  an 
automatic  chronograph  record  of  the  instant  when  switch  (S) 
was  closed  in  position  (h)  and  again  when  it  was  returned  to 
position  (m).  The  time  actually  recorded  in  the  latter  instance 
was  not  the  opening  of  the  heating  circuit,  but  the  closing  of  the 
other  circuit  a  fraction  of  a  second  later.    This  fraction  was 

■  A  systeoiatic  error  of  about  a  parts  in  15  000  is  introduoed  by  neglectiiig  tbe  lag  of  the  cahratuaneter. 
This  oorrectioa  was  of  the  same  macnitude  and  in  the  same  direction  for  all  the  experiments,  and  therefore 
it  was  most  convenient  to  neglect  it  entirely  in  the  computations  pertaining  to  individual  experiments  and 
apply  only  to  the  final  result  of  the  investigation.  It  is  less  than  one  unit  in  the  last  figure  of  this  result 
(p.  3x5)  and  is  mentioned  only  to  show  that  the  subject  received  consideration. 

The  elf  ect  of  galvanometer  lag  upon  the  readings  of  decttical  thennometcrs  b  treated  in  a  paper  by  Har- 
per: this  Bulletin,  6^  p.  694;  19x1. 
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inappreciable  owing  to  the  shape  of  the  switch  blade  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  7. 

By  reference  to  Figs.  5  and  7  it  may  be  seen  that  two  blades  of 
(S)  carried  the  calorimeter  currents^  and  that  the  third  was 
reserved  entirely  for  the  chronograph.  All  three  were  of  the  same 
shape,  and  bound  together  by  a  common  handle,  so  that  the  con- 
tacts were  made  simultaneously.  The  operation  of  the  mercury 
tube  shown  in  Pig.  7  may  not  be  clear  without  explanation.  In 
the  position  shown,  the  only  break  in  the  circuit  is  at  (f ,  y) ,  so 
that  closing  this  operates  the  chronograph  stylus.  Until  the 
circuit  is  opened  at  some  point,  the  stylus  would  remain  pressed 


CHRONOGRAPH  CIRCUIT  CLOSED  ONLY  FROM 
TIME  SWITCH  18  THROWN  TO  TIME  MERCURY 
LEAVES  UPPER  TERMINAL 


SWITCH  (S) 

o     o 
(h) 

O       0 


o 

(m) 
O 


CHRONOGRAPH 
.   0 


SHAPE  OF  BLADE  IN  SWITCH  (8)  WITH 
AUTOMATIC  MERCURY  CHRONOGRAPH  SWITCH 


Tv 


TO  CLOCK 

Fig.  y— Details  of  switch  and  diagram  of  chronograph  circuits 

down  against  the  tape  and  be  useless  for  further  record  and  also 
wear  unnecessarily.  The  desired  opening  of  the  circuit  is  effected 
by  the  motion  of  the  mercury  in  the  glass  tube.  Throwing  the 
switch  tilts  the  tube,  the  mercury  flows  to  the  opposite  end  and 
the  connection  (x,  f)  is  broken.  The  motion  of  the  mercury  was 
damped  by  glycerine,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  tube  and  quantity 
of  mercury  were  such  that  the  break  (x,  f)  and  connection  of  (x,  g) 
occurred  after  the  contact  (f ,  y) ,  never  before,  the  time  elapsing 
being  perhaps  0.4  second.  It  shotdd  be  noticed  that  breaking  the 
circuit  at  (x,  f)  leaves  everjrthing  in  readiness  to  record  the  contact 
(g,  y)  when  the  switch  (S)  is  thrown  back  to  its  original  position. 
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3.  COOLING  CORRECTION 

The  energy  supplied  electrically  to  heat  the  specimen  was  not 
quite  all  available  for  this  ptupose  because  a  certain  amotmt  was 
lost  to  the  surrotmdings  during  the  progress  of  the  experiment. 
As  actually  carried  out,  this  'Moss"  was  tisually  negative,  the 
calorimeter  being  cooler  than  its  sturoundings  during  most  of  the 
time,  but  the  term  **  cooling  correction  "  is  the  customary  one  and 
applies  equally  to  cooling  or  warming.  The  heat  exchange  be- 
tween the  specimen  and  its  envelope  was  computed  on  the  basis 
of  Newton's  law  of  cooling.  The  cooling  constant  was  determined 
separately  for  each  individual  experiment,  inasmuch  as  its  value 
was  a  function  of  the  degree  of  exhaustion  of  the  vacuum  chamber, 
and  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  experiment.  The  residual 
pressure  varied  only  slightly  during  the  cotirse  of  a  day's  series  of 
experiments,  rising  a  little  as  if  due  to  a  very  small  leak,  and  the 
values  found  for  the  cooling  constant  formed  a  progression  that 
was  very  satisfactory. 

The  data  which  determined  the  cooling  constant  and  converg- 
ence temperature  were  used  directly  in  computing  the  cooling  cor- 
rection, although  for  the  sake  of  comparison  of  experiments,  the 
actual  value  of  the  constant  was  usually  computed  also.  These 
data  were  the  time  rates  of  change  of  temperature  of  the  calorimeter 
in  the  periods  just  before  switching  on  the  heating  current  and 
just  after  switching  it  off.  The  rates  of  change  being  dependent 
not  only  on  the  exchange  of  heat  between  the  calorimeter  and 
surroundings,  but  also  on  the  heat  introduced  by  the  small  cturent 
employed  to  make  the  resistance  measurements,  corrections  for 
the  latter  were  applied  in  order  to  secure  the  basis  for  the  cooling 
correction  computation. 

The  transfer  of  heat  between  the  calorimeter  and  envelope  was 
partly  by  conduction  of  the  rarefied  air,  partly  by  radiation  and 
partly  by  metallic  conduction  along  the  electrical  lead  wires. 
Insofar  as  the  latter  was  proportional  to  the  difference  of  temper- 
ature between  the  calorimeter  and  the  water  bath,  it  was  correctly 
taken  into  account  by  the  computations  which  were  based  on 
Newton's  law  of  cooling.  This  condition  would  have  been  realized 
exactly  if  the  leads  in  passing  through  the  water  bath  had  acquired 
it  temperature,  independent  of  all  outside  circumstances.    To  test 
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the  deviation  from  such  condition  the  following  experiment  was 
carried  out. 

The  water  bath  was  heated  to  about  50^  and  maintained  at 
constant  temperature  by  the  thermostat  system,  the  room  being 
at  about  20^.  The  calorimeter  was  heated  to  the  same  temperature 
within  a  few  thousandths  of  a  degree,  as  measured  by  the  differ- 
ential thermocouple.  The  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  was 
then  measured  every  fifteen  minutes  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  was 
found  to  drop  regularly  to  a  very  slight  extent.  Had  the  jacketing 
been  perfect,  no  such  drop  would  have  occurred,  since  the  calo- 
rimeter and  envelope  were  at  the  same  temperature  and  any  heat 
transferred  to  the  room  by  the  lead  wires  would  have  been  sup- 
pUed  entirely  by  the  water  bath  and  without  any  effect  on  the 
calorimeter.  The  fall  of  temperature  in  an  hour  was  appreciable, 
but  so  small  that  any  correction  applied  for  this  effect  in  an 
interval  of  seven  minutes  and  with  less  than  30^  temperature 
difference  between  calorimeter  and  room  would  be  less  than  the 
limit  of  accuracy  of  the  measurement  of  the  temperature  rise  of 
the  specimen,  so  no  correction  was  applied. 

In  other  words  the  computations  have  been  carried  out  on  the 
assumption  of  heat  transfer  along  the  lead  wires  strictly  propor- 
tional to  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  calorimeter 
and  its  water  bath,  and  therefore  additive  to  the  transfers  by  means 
of  the  rarefied  gas,  and  resulting  only  in  giving  to  the  value  of  the 
constant  in  the  equations  derived  from  Newton's  law  a  greater 
magnitude  than  it  would  have  had  if  the  lead  wires  had  not  been 
present. 

4.  MASS 

The  details  pertaining  to  a  mass  determination  are  so  familiar 
that  they  need  no  description  here.  The  principles  involved  in 
securing  the  proper  portion  of  the  wire  for  the  weighing,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  possible  errors  have  both  been  discussed  in 
Chapter  III  on  "Method,*'  (p.  289).  Two  weighings  were  made, 
one  by  substitution,  using  a  cotmterpoise,  and  the  other  a  double 
weighing  in  right  and  left  hand  pans  successively.  The  inde- 
pendence of  these  two  methods  was  a  safe  check  upon  the  correct 
reading  of  the  weights.  The  mass  of  the  specimen  was  2254.7 
grams. 
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5.  PROGRAM  FOR  AN  EXFBRIHBIIT 

The  measurement  of  each  qtiantity  having  been  considered  in 
detail,  it  remains  to  sketch  briefly  how  the  various  steps  were 
interrelated.  The  main  operations  prior  to  a  day's  series  of 
determinations  were  the  cooling  of  the  specimen  to  the  lowest 
temperature  at  which  the  atmospheric  humidity  would  permit  of 
making  the  electrical  measurements,  the  exhaustion  of  the  vacuum 
chamber  to  a  limit  set  by  the  pump,  and  the  closing  of  the  circuits 
to  bring  the  batteries  (B,  b)  (Fig.  5)  to  a  steady  discharge  con- 
dition. A  series  of  from  five  to  nine  determinations  was  then 
carried  out,  heating  the  specimen  3^  to  5^  in  each,  stopping  when 
50^  was  reached,  a  limit  set  at  the  begixming  of  the  investigation 
(see  p.  260) ,  and  in  accordance  with  which  the  apparatus  had  been 
so  made  that  it  did  not  permit  of  higher  temperature  without 
remodeling. 

For  each  experiment  the  program  followed  was  this:  The  tem- 
perature of  the  water  bath  was  raised  about  3^  above  that  of  the 
calorimeter  and  the  thermostat  set  to  maintain  it  at  this  tem- 
perature. Then  determinations  of  the  temperature  of  the  calo- 
rimeter were  commenced,  following  the  manner  described  in  the 
section  on  measurement  of  temperature  changes  (V-i ,  b,  p.  300) . 
These  continued  during  five  minutes,  and  then  three  or  four 
minutes  were  devoted  to  reading  the  temperature  of  the  room, 
the  temperature  of  the  water  bath,  the  pressure  in  the  vacuum 
chamber,  the  temperatures  of  the  resistance  standards,  and  to 
adjusting  the  two  potentiometer  currents  to  their  correct  values 
by  the  aid  of  their  respective  standard  cells.  A  second  series  of 
determinations  of  the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  occupied 
the  next  five  minutes,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  earlier  series 
furnished  the  data  necessary  for  obtaining  both  the  temperature 
and  its  rate  of  change  at  the  instant  of  switching  on  the  heating 
current. 

Within  the  30  seconds  following  the  close  of  the  readings  just 
described,  the  switch  (W,  w)  (Fig.  5)  was  thrown  from  position 
(w)  to  (W),  switch  (P)  was  thrown  to  coimect  the  specimen  to 
the  I^eeds  and  Northrup  potentiometer  which  was  set  to  an  appro- 
priate value,  obtained  from  the  close  of  the  preceding  experiment, 
or  by  the  use  of  the  ammeter  (A)  and  the  approximate  resistance 
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of  the  specimen.  Then  the  chronograph  was  started,  and  after 
the  sounder  in  the  circuit  beating  seconds  from  the  master  clock 
missed  a  beat,  indicating  the  fifty-ninth  second  of  a  minute,  the 
operator  threw  switch  (S)  as  soon  as  the  next  beat  occurred. 
Turning  to  the  potentiometer,  the  time  of  balance  on  the  reading 
previously  set  was  called  for  an  assistant  to  note,  the  potenti- 
ometer was  quickly  set  to  a  new  value  and  the  power  measure- 
ment carried  out  as  described  in  the  section  on  ''  Energy  Supplied 
Electrically"  (V;  2-a,  b,  p.  302). 

Toward  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  other  chosen  minute,  the  poten- 
tiometer readings  were  discontinued,  and  following  the  misdng 
clock  beat,  the  switch  (S)  was  thrown  to  position  (m) .  (W)  was 
returned  to  position  (w)  and  readings  begun  on  the  Diesselhorst 
potentiometer  to  measure  the  temperature  of  the  specimen  and 
the  rate  of  change  thereof.  This  process  consumed  two  intervals 
of  about  five  minutes  eiach,  with  three  or  four  minutes  separating 
the  two.  Following  it,  the  temperature  of  the  water  bath  was 
raised  for  the  succeeding  experiment  and  the  entire  program 
repeated. 

VI.   REDUCTION   OF   OBSERVATIONS 
1.  THBORT  OF  TEDS  COMPUTATION 

Prom  the  observed  data  the  following  working  data  were 
computed : 

(i)  The  values  of  the  following  quantities  at  the  instant  it 
when  the  heatmg  current  was  switched  on : 
Rit  the  resistance,  in  ohms,  of  the  specimen, 
r^,  the  rate,  in  ohms  per  second,  at  which  this  resistance 

was  increasing. 
i\,  the  intensity,  in  amperes,  of  current  used  in  measuring 

(2)  The  values  of  similar  quantities  /?,,  r^,  i,  at  the  instant  /, 
when  the  heating  ciurent  was  switched  off. 

(3)  The  value  of  W,  the  quantity  of  energy  supplied  elec- 
trically between  instants  t^  and  /,.     W  =  |   eidt 
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The  unknown  heat  capacity,  M ,  may  be  expressed  most  con- 
veniently in  tenns  of  the  joule  as  a  heat  tmit  and  the  arbitrary 
resistance  scale  of  temperature,  that  is  in  joules  per  ohm.    This 

can  easily  be  converted  later  into  joules  per  degree  or  calories  per 
degree. 

The  exchange  of  heat  between  the  calorimeter  and  its  envelope 

may  be  expressed  with  sufficient  accuracy  ••  by  Newton's  law  of 

cooling. 

u   =  temperattu-e  of  calorimeter 
U^ « temperature  of  envelope. 

Employing  the  arbitrary  resistance  scale  of  this  paper, 

-d/?-a(/?-ie,)d/  (4) 

gives  the  change  of  temperature,  while  the  Quantity  of  heat,  if 
the  heat  capacity  be  Af ,  is 

-Afd/?  =  «'(/? -ie,)dl 

designating  by  a'  the  quantity  of  heat  gained  or  lost  per  second 

(dl«i)  for  unit  difference  of  temperature  (one  ohm)  between 

calorimeter  **  and  envelope. 

The  energy  supplied  electrically  by  current  i  in  an  increment  of 

time  d/  is  eidt.     In  the  absence  of  other  soturces  and  sinks,  that 

supplied  electrically  to  material  of  heat  capacity  Af ,  less  that  lost 

to  the  envelope,  raises  the  temperatture  of  this  matter,  and  the 

temperature  change  may  be  vrritten  rd^  if  r  be  defined  as  the  rise 

djR 
of  temperature  per  second,  r  =»  -^7.     In  algebraic  terms,  then, 

M  The  total  heat  interchange,  namdy  the  ^m  ol  the  tranifen  in  both  dlrectioas,  the  difference  ol  which 
transfers  forms  the  actual  cooling  correction  applied,  included  only  about  s  per  cent  ol  the  total  heat  in- 
volved in  an  experiment.  An  txror  of  5  per  cent  in  its  determination  would  therefore  affect  the  final 
result  by  about  one  part  in  a  thousand. 

*  The  difference  between  the  average  temperature  of  the  specimen  as  measured  by  its  resbtance  and 
the  surface  temperature,  which  is  the  one  oonoemad  in  the  radlatioa  tosses,  etc.,  is  here  neglected.  Por 
the  magnitude  of  the  possible  error  introduced  cf .  footnote  59. 
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This  equation  expresses  the  condition  at  every  instant  of  the 

experiment.    Selecting  particular  instants,  which  correspond  to 

the  known  values, 

^t*t-«' (/?!-/?.) -Mr,  (6) 

e,t,-a'(/?,-i?e)-Mf,  (7) 

J^^'eidt-a'  p(/?~/?e)d^-Af  f'rdt,  (8)" 

The  equations  (6)  and  (7)  determine  the  values  of  a'  and  Re 
for  substitution  in  (8),  which  then  expresses  the  result  of  the 
experiment  in  terms  of  the  quantities  measured. 

Since  by  definition,  r  ^  -%- . 


/    rdt=  I    ^t^R.^R, 


So  that  (8)  may  be  written  in  the  form 

W  -  <^'{\r  -Re)dt  »M{R,  -  R,)  (9) 

In  evaluating  the  integral,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
small  with  respect  to  the  other  two  terms.  Since  the  heating 
current  was  constant  to  within  a  few  parts  in  ten  thousand,  R 
may  be  taken  as  a  linear  function  of  time  without  introducing  any 
error  of  appreciable  magnitude,  the  heat  being  supplied  in  its 
final  distribution  without  lag. 

Substituting  a  value  Ri+p  {t-t^  for  R,  where  p  is  defined  by 
Ri^Ri-^p  (^— O  and  abbreviating  {tj-td  to  T,  the  elimination 
of  nr'  and  Re  results  in  a  reduced  form  of  equation  (9)  as 

From  some  points  of  view  it  is  more  convenient  to  express  all 
the  small  terms  as  corrections  to  the  observed  increase  of  resistance, 

*>  In  equation  (8)  arc  neglected  second  order  terms  due  to  the  fact  that «'  and  M  vary  slightly  with  tem- 
perature and  therefore  with  time  between  instants  U  and  t%  and  can  not  be  removed  from  the  integrations 
without  such  appraximation. 
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Fig.  8. — Laboratory  record  of  an  experiment 
76068*— 16.    (To  face  page  311.) 
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a   practice    very    common    in    calorimetric    computations.    So 

written 

W 

Af- /p   >a    ,   p.^ I-TTT  (11) 


(R.-/ej+7(&i^--'-^) 


where  a  very  inexact  approximation  to  the  value  of  M  is  sufficient 

to  compute  the  terms  -t7^  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

A  comparison  of  the  quantities  involved  in  equation  (11)  with 
those  enumerated  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  chapter  (p.  308) 
shows  that  M  is  here  expressed  in  terms  of  quantities  all  of  which 
are  given  by  the  measurements. 

2.  DETAILS  OF  COMPUTATION— EXAMPLE 

The  appUcation  of  equation  (11)  to  the  observed  data  may  be 
explained  with  the  aid  of  the  sample  laboratory  record  forming 
Pig.  8.  Many  of  the  details  have  necessarily  been  described  pre- 
viously and  need  not  be  repeated,  but  are  indicated  by  appro- 
priate references. 

W'Energy  Supplied  Electrically. — ^The  data  pertaining  to  this 
measm-ement  are  collected  in  the  blocks  forming  the  left  central 
portion  of  the  record  sheet.  Pull  details  regarding  the  poten- 
tiometer readings  and  the  method  of  determining  the  mean  values 
have  been  given.  (Chapter  V,  section  2,  p.  301.)  To  these  mean 
values,  1.5076  and  .66079,  are  applied  potentiometer  corrections 
the  values  of  which  depend  on  the  setting  and  on  the  standard 
cell  used  to  adjust  the  potentiometer  current.  The  results  are  the 
potential  differences  across  the  specimen  and  the  resistance  stand- 
ard. A  correction  for  the  departure  of  this  standard  resistance 
from  exactly  o.i  ohm  is  then  made  and  the  cturent  in  amperes 
fotmd.  The  product  of  the  emf  and  cturent  is  labeled  "Power," 
and  this  multiplied  by  ''Tune"  is  "Energy."  The  latter •»  is 
the  W  of  equation  (11)  and  is  expressed  in  joules. 

A  valuable  check  is  f  tunished  by  taking  the  values  of  emf  and 
current  corresponding  to  the  exact   beginning  and  end  of  the 

*  Atthoofh  £^y)(/^yXr  is  not  mathcoMitiaaiy  idcntkd  with  T   BMt  when  both  £  and  /  vary 

(Imctfiy),  nevtrthdcM  the  difference  is  only  of  the  ofdcr  of  a  few  parU  in  ten  million  when  theTariation 
In  /  Is  as  snMll  as  here. 
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heating  period  {t^,  t^)  and  using  these  to  compute  the  resistances 
for  comparison  with  the  resistances  R^,  jR,  found  by  the  more 
precise  measurements.  In  the  example  the  values  found  from 
the  "middle  period"  measurements  are  0.22613  at  2-22-14 
and  0.23030  at  2-29-14,  which  are  to  be  compared  to  0.22615 
and  0.23031  respectively. 

T'Time  (Duration  of  the  Heating  Period). — ^The  chronograph 
record  showed  that  the  current  was  switched  on  at  2-22-14.45, 
(O  and  off  at  2-29-14.56,  (Q,  an  elapsed  time  of  420.11  seconds. 
The  mean  time  of  these  two,  2-25-44  is  that  employed  for  the 
mean  potentiometer  readings  in  the  above. 

R'Resistance  of  the  Specimen. — Data  pertaining  to  these  measure- 
ments are  tabulated  in  the  long  columns  to  the  right  of  the  record 
sheet.  The  readings  were  taken  as  described  in  Chapter  V,  sec- 
tion I  (b)  (p.  300) ,  and  after  correcting  from  the  calibration  cer- 
tificate of  the  potentiometer,  they  were  plotted  against  time  as 
explained  in  the  same  section  (p.  301)  and  served  to  give  the 
resistances  at  desired  even  minutes.  These  appear  in  the  last 
column,  and  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  resistance  of  the  man- 
ganin  standard  (L  &  N  7354  at  33^.3)  and  not  reduced  to  inter- 
national ohms. 

In  the  preperiod  the  series  of  values  extends  to  2-21,  so  that 
this  value  of  R,  0.225969,  must  be  employed  to  determine  the 
value  at  the  desired  instant,  t^,  namely  2-22-14,  which  is  74 
seconds  later.  The  computation  is  given  in  full  in  the  extreme 
upper  left  hand  comer  of  the  sheet,  and  thei?i  cor  is  0.225981, 
expressed  in  tmits  which  are  reduced  to  international  ohms  by 
adding  +0.000170.  (The  standard  resistance  was  about  0.075 
per  cent  larger  than  its  nominal  value,  and  0.075  per  cent  of  0.226 
is  o.oooi  70.) 

In  the  afterperiod,  inspection  of  the  values  corresponding  to 
the  times  2-32  to  2-36,  leads  to  a  choice  of  0.230107  at  2-32-00 
rather  than  0.230106  given  by  the  single  reading  at  that  time. 
From  this  the  value  of  /?,  cor^  corresponding  to  ^,  2-29-14,  is 
obtained,  the  computations  being  shown  in  the  lower  left  comer 
of  Fig.  8.  The  difference,  /?,  cor  —  R^  cor,  is  0.004154,  expressed 
in  the  working  unit.  The  resistance  of  the  o.i  ohm  standard 
was  0.100075  international  ohms,  7.5  parts  in  10  000  larger  than 
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the  nominal  value,  which  being  3  parts  in  4100,  gives  the  correction 
+3  that  is  entered  just  beneath  the  0.004154. 

r — Rate  of  Resistance  Change. — ^The  computation  of  the  rates 
f  1  and  fa  is  to  be  found  at  the  top  of  the  sheet  (Fig.  8) .  Between 
2-09  and  2-21,  the  resistance  increased  0.000116  ohms  and 
dividing  this  change  by  the  interval  in  seconds,  gives  an  average 
rate  r,  which  is  almost  exactly  the  actual  rate  at  the  mean  time 
2-15.  At  2-22-14  the  rate  (rj  is  not  greatly  different,  although 
slightly  so.  The  correction  to  obtain  it  was  computed  thus:  r  « 
—  a  (R~R^),  so  that  unless  {R-Re)  remain  constant,  r  will  vary. 
R^,  the  measure  of  the  temperature  of  the  envelope,  may  or  may 
not  remain  constant,  but  R  will  certainly  change  (slightly)  by 
virtue  of  the  cooling  or  warming  of  the  calorimeter.  To  find  the 
effect  of  a  change  in  (R-Re)  on  r,  differentiate;  dr  =  —  a  d  (R-R^). 
In  the  example,  R  increased  0.000058  ohms  in  the  six  minutes 
between  2-15  and  2-21,  and  so  if  R^  had  remained  constant,: 
d  (R-Re)  would  have  been  +0.000058.  The  value  of  a  was. 
0.000080,  giving  ••  for  dr  —0.0^0046,  an  appreciable  correction  to 
the  value  of  r,  0.0,161.  •  However,  in  this  case  the  temperature  of 
the  envelope  was  rising  rapidly,  the  experiment  being  carried  on  at 
a  temperature  below  that  of  the  room,  and  when  this  is  taken  into 
account,  assuming  the  change  to  be  nearly  linear,  the  correction 
evaluates  to  —0.0,002,  instead  of  —0.0^005  as  above.  The  cor- 
rected r,  0.0,159,  ™^y  ^  taken  for  2-22  as  well  as  2-21,  and  is 
therefore  r^.  It  wias  used  for  the  determination  of  Ri  cor  from  the 
observed  value  of  R  obtained  74  seconds  before,  and  also  in  com- 
puting the  cooling  correction. 

Similarly,  from  the  resistances  at  2-32  and  2-46,  and  the  cor- 
responding change  in  the  temperature  of  the  envelope,  the  rate 
r,  comes  out  (  — )o.o,i73.  This  is  used  to  obtain  R^cor  from  the 
observed  data  beginning  nearly  three  minutes  later  than  /„  and 
likewise  occurs  in  the  cooling  correction.  It  is  for  this  latter  that 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  rates  as  accurately  as  here  indicated. 

Cooling  Correction. — ^This  subject  has  been  fully  discussed  in  an 
earlier  section  bearing  this  title  (Chapter  V,  section  3,  p.  305). 
The  computation  consisted  in  substituting  the  proper  values  in 
the  expression  contained  in  equation  (11).    All  these  values  occur 

*"  Notation  .oi  is  cacpUined  in  footnote  u,  p.  974* 
76058^—15 9 
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on  the  record  sheet  except  M .  This  was  computed  approximately 
and  fomid  to  be  very  dosfly  10',  when  the  tmit  is  joules  per  ohm 
(880  joules  per  degree  and  1140  degrees  to  the  ohm).  Both  i^ 
and  i,  were  0.313  amp.  The  computation  is  shown  in  detail  in 
Fig.  8,  the  result  being  +0.000012  ohms  to  be  added  to  the  value 
0.004157  found  for  Ri-Ri  (cor). 

Reduced  to  degrees  by  the  results  of  Table  3,  the  denominator 
inequation  (11)  becomes  4^.751,  and  the  result  of  the  experiment 
is  880.6  joules  per  degree  at  a  mean  temperature  of  27^.48.  This 
heat  capacity  is  for  2254.7  grams  of  copper  and  18.5  grams  of 
mica.  The  specific  heat  of  mica  was  taken  as  0.206  calories  per 
gram -degree,^  equal  to  0.86  joules  per  gram-d^;ree,  so  that  the 
heat  capacity  of  18.5  grams  was  taken  to  be  15.9  joules  per  degree, 
and  this  quantity  subtracted  from  880.6.  The  last  step  in 
the  computation  was  to  divide  by  the  mass  of  copper  and  the 
final  figure  for  this  particular  experiment  was  0.3835  joules  per 
gram*degree  at  27^.48. 

Vn.  RESULTS 

1.  EXPERIMBNTS  Df  1910 

The  apparatus  was  assembled  in  1910,  when  the  specimen  was 
built  into  the  form  used.  Preliminary  experiments  were  made, 
nine  determinations  in  all,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  method. 
While  these  offered  fair  evidence  that  the  work  was  worthy  of 
continuation  the  results  attained  were  of  no  other  value,  and 
need  not  Jje  dwelt  upon  further. 

2.  EXPBRIMBNTS  Df  1913 

In  May,  Jtme,  and  July,  1913,  27  determinations  were  made  at 
various  temperatures  between  14^  and  50®,  grouped  in  five  separate 
series,  each  of  which  was  begun  at  the  lowest  temperature  which 
the  prevailing  humidity  would  allow  and  carried  as  far  as  time 
would  permit.  The  results  of  these  determinations  are  collected 
in  Table  5  and  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  9. 

The  mean  result  (Equation  12)  is  discussed  in  the  next  section. 
Using  it  to  compute  the  specific  heat  at  the  various  temperatures 
listed  in  the  second  column,  and  comparing  the  results  of  the 

**I«andolt,  BSrastdn,  Roth:  Physikaliacfa-Chcinisdie  TatbcUen,  19x0  edition,  p.  7S9* 
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computation  to  those  actually  observed   (fourth  column),   the 
differences  found  are  entered  under  the  caption  *'  Deviation.'' 

TABLE  5 
Results  of  £zperixiieiits 


Date 

BCmu  Tmp* 

JoiUes 
decree 

Jeoles 
fmm-depee 

Devtetkn  Inm 
eqnatloii  (12) 

1913 

• 

HIV  30 

26918 

881.5 

0.3839 

+0.0002 

31.26 

883.3 

.3847 

0 

887.2 

.3864 

+         7 

41.68 

888.6 

.3871 

+         4 

1iBt4 

27917 

882.2 

.3842 

+0.0004 

0^^m^  -w-  ••.......■...• 

31.93 

883.3 

.3847 

-         1 

37.61 

884.7 

.3853 

6 

JfVM  10 

.  14932 

876.3 

.3816 

+o.o(xn 

18.29 

876.1 

.3815 

6 

22.05 

878.2 

.3824 

-      4 

25.25 

879.5 

.3830 

-      5 

28.46 

881.1 

.3887 

-      4 

31.69 

885.5 

.3857 

+     10 

35.00 

884.1 

.3850 

4 

38.34 

885.4 

.3856 

-      4 

JmM27 

26920 

881.8 

.3840 

+0.0003 

^^^^W^  ^"  •  •■  •••••■••••• 

29.81 

884.1 

.3851 

+         7 

33.18 

884.4 

.3852 

+         2 

36.32 

885.5 

.3857 

0 

39.46 

(AecUent) 

.... 

42.72 

887.6 

.3866 

-         3 

46.10 

888.7 

.3871 

5 

J«l»  28 

22961 

878. 5 

.3826 

.— 0.0003 

j^»»f  •■». ............. 

27.48 

•     880.6 

.3835 

-          4 

32.31 

883.5 

.9o48 

-          1 

37.28 

886.5 

.3861 

+         2 

42.38 

887.8 

.3867 

-         1 

46.77 

890.8 

.3880 

+         3 

Maen  rasutt,  0.3834+0.00020  (t~25)  (12) 

Avtfige  devtetton  of  olMeived  vehiea  fram  this  mean,  0.00036*  er  veiy  cloaely  one  part  In  one  thouaand. 

3.  THE  SPECIFIC  HEAT  AT  25''  AND  THE  TEMPERATURE  COEFFICIENT 

It  is  evident  from  Pig.  9  that  within  the  limited  interval  of 
15®  to  50**  th6  relation  of  the  specific  heat  of  copper  to  temper- 
ature may  be  represented  by  a  straight  line  as  well  as,  if  not 
better  than,  by  any  other  curve.  Employing  the  relation  c=c^^  + 
/3  {i  —  25)  and  assigning  equal  weight  to  all  the  observations  in 
Table  5,  a  least  square  solution  gives  Ca^^  0.3834  and  /8= 0.00020. 
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Xhis  line  is  the  one  shown  on  Fig.  9,  and  the  deviations  of  the  ob- 
servations  from  it  may  be  taken  from  the  figure  or  from  the  last 
column  of  Table  5.  As  regards  precision,  inferred  from  the  agree- 
ment of  the  experiments,  it  would  seem  that  an  error  in  the  result 
greater  than  one  part  in  five  hundred  was  most  improbable,  and 
no  systematic  error  so  great  as  this,  affecting  all  the  results,  is 
suspected,  although  the  latent  possibilities  of  all  calorlmetric 
work  for  containing  systematic  errors  are  keenly  appreciated  by 
the  author. 


TEMPEflATURE  IN  D£QH£ES  C 

Pia.  ^—Tht  tpKtfic  htat  ofco^ptt;  ruulU  ofrnmurnntnU  ittcnbtd  in  thit  paptr 

It  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  the  third  decimal  figure  is  given 
correctly  by  the  formula,  and  that  the  temperature  coefficient  is 
correct  within  10  per  cent,  in  stating  the  result  of  these  measure- 
ments to  be 

c-OJM.  +  0.00020(t-2S)^^^ 

and  if  4.182  joules  equal  one  20°  calorie, 

^^ calj. 

gram -degree 

The  units  have  been  defined  elsewhere:  the  joule  in  footnote 
57,  page  301;  the  degree  on  page  299;  ibe  gram  is  mass  (i.  e., 
correction  for  buoyancy  applied  to  weighings). 
4.  PDWTY  OF  COPPSR 
Chemical  analysis  by  J.  A.  Scherrer  of  the  Bureau,  using  a 
representative  sample  of  the  wire,  showed  a  purity  of  99'.87  per 
cent.     High  degree  of  purity  was  also  indicated  by  the  electrical 


c  =  0.0917  +  0.000048(t-2S) — ^^— 
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properties,  the  temperature  coeflficient  of  increase  of  resistance, 
0.00396  at  20*^,  indicating  100.5  per  cent  conductivity  of  "pure" 
•copper  by  the  old  much-used  "Matthiesen  standard.'' 

The  density  was  8.86.  The  wire  having  been  once  annealed  in 
the  process  of  manufacture,  was  of  course  hardened  slightly  in  the 
process  of  shaping  into  spirals  and  was  not  again  axmealed. 

Vni.   SUMMARY 

.  I .  A  critical  review  of  all  previous  determinations  of  the  specific 
heat  of  copper  is  given  in  extenso.  For  the  general  reader  the 
essentials  of  this  are  condensed  into  two  tables  and  a  short  explan- 
atory note.  The  determinations  in  the  temperattu-e  range  o-ioo® 
are  interpreted  to  indicate  that  the  specific  heat  of  copper  (hard- 
drawn  probably  excepted)  at  50^  is  between  0.0926  and  0.093 1  • 

2.  The  general  principles  of  the  method  employed  in  this 
determination  are  discussed,  together  with  a  consideration  of  the 
precision  necessary  in  measuring  the  various  quantities,  and  a  full 
description  of  the  apparatus  and  the  details  of  making  each 
measurement  follow.  Fifty  meters  of  copper  wire  2.5  mm  in 
diameter  served  the  fourfold  f imction  of  being  at  the  same  time 
the  test  specimen,  the  calorimeter  itself,  the  heater,  and  the 
thermometer.  Suspended  in  vacuo  and  heated  with  a  measured 
quantity  of  energy  supplied  electrically,  the  resulting  temperature 
rise  was  measured  by  the  change  in  resistance. 

3.  Sources  of  possible  error  are  carefully  considered  in  the 
septate  discussions  pertaining  to  the  meastu-ement  of  each 
factor.  The  precision  and  the  magnitude  of  the  several  correction 
terms  are  fully  indicated  by  detailed  explanation  accompanying  a 
sample  laboratory  record  of  an  experiment. 

•  4.  The  copper  was  axmealed  wire,  99.87  per  cent  pure,  according 
to  chemical  analysis,  high  degree  of  ptuity  being  likewise  indicated 
by  the  electrical  properties. 

5.  The  results  of  27  determinations  at  temperatures  between  15® 
and  50®  possess  an  average  deviation  of  one  part  in  a  thousand 
from 

0.3834  +0.00020(^  —  25)  international  joules  per  gram  degree 

equivalent  to 
0.0917-f  0.000048  (/- 25)  caloriesjo  per  gram  degree 

if  4.182  joules  equal  one  20^  calorie. 
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6.  Appended  to  the  paper  is  a  discussion  of  the  use  of  the 
vacuum  jacket  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  cooling  correction  in 
calorimetry,  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  heat  transfer  due  to 
conduction  by  air  in  various  stages  of  rarefaction,  and  to  radiation 
from  some  of  the  more  commonly  used  surfaces  being  compared. 
The  note  is  intended  to  indicate  the  degree  of  exhaustion  profitable 
to  attain  for  a  given  set  of  fixed  radiation  conditions  when  thermal 
insulation  by  means  of  a  vacuum  jacket  is  plaxmed. 

Acknowledgments, — ^Por  valuable  criticism  and  assistance,  both 
in  the  construction  of  apparatus  and  the  observations,  the  author 
is  indebted  to  a  very  large  ntunber  of  colleagues  in  the  Bureau, 
especial  thanks  being  due  to  Messrs.  C.  W.  Waidner,  H.  C.  Dick- 
inson, F.  Wenner,  E.  F.  Mueller,  and  W.  S.  James. 

Washington,  May  30,  1914. 


APPENDIX 


NOTE  ON  VACUUM  JACKETED  CALORIMETERS 

With  Eipccial  Reference  to  the  Degree  of  Thermal  hisulatioQ  Secured  by  the 

Use  of  a  Vacuum  Jacket 


INTRODUCTION 

At  the  beginning  of  this  investigation  it  was  assumed  that  the 
improvement  in  thermal  insulation  secured  by  the  use  of  the 
vacuum  jacket  would  justify  the  very  considerable  disadvantages 
both  in  design  of  calorimeter  and  manipulation  which  were  intro- 
duced thereby.  That  this  was  somewhat  doubtful  developed  as 
soon  as  some  of  the  heat-transfer  measurements  were  made,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  pages. 

However,  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  exhausting  the  air 
space  were  not  without  compensation  by  reason  of  a  material 
increase  in  the  confidence  to  be  placed  in  the  accuracy  of  the  cool- 
ing correction  of  the  calorimeter  for  causes  quite  apart  from 
reduction  of  the  niiagnitude  of  the  correction.  In  ordinary  calo- 
rimetric  procedure  the  cooling  corrections  are  computed  from  data 
which  are  obtained  while  the  calorimeter  temperattire  is  changing 
very  slowly,  i.  e.,  "drifting"  slowly  at  very  nearly  constant  rate 
toward  the  jacket  temperattu-e,  and  are  applied  for  the  period  in 
which  the  calorimeter  temperattu-e  is  changing  very  rapidly.  It 
is  a,  bold  assumption  that  the  convection  cturents  existing  in  the 
quasi  equilibrium  state  effect  the  same  result  in  transfer  of  heat 
as  do  the  convection  currents  existing  in  the  very  disttubed  state," 
which  assumption  is  justified  only  if  the  conclusions  to  which  it 
leads  are  substantiated  by  experimental  test.  This  seems  to  be 
the  case,  at  least  within  fair  limits,  with  an  air  gap  of  approxi* 
mately  i  cm  separating  calorimeter  and  jacket,  but  with  the  very 
wide  gap  of  5  cm  or  more  with  which  this  calorimeter  was  con- 
structed there  is  much  greater  reason  for  doubt.  Since  neither 
radiation  nor  conduction  is  subject  to  the  same  tmcertainty,  the 
entire  absence  of  convection  by  reason  of  exhaustion  to  a  small 
fraction  of  an  atmosphere  affords  a  much  greater  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  the  acciuncy  of  the  cooling  correction. 

*  Dickinaon,  CombustKyi  Calorimetry:  this  BuUetin  xi.  p.  109,  Z9Z4. 
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OBNERAL  CONSIDBRATIONS 

The  efficacy  of  a  vacuum  jacket  in  securing  thermal  insulation 
merits  some  discussion  in  view  of  a  more  or  less  common  tendency 
to  overrate  it,  or  at  least  to  carry  evacuation  far  beyond  the 
necessary  or  useful  stage,  frequently  at  the  sacrifice  of  very  con- 
siderable time  and  trouble  in  arranging  apparatus  to  do  so.  No 
degree  of  exhaustion  can  reduce  heat  transfers  below  the  limit  set 
by  radiation,  and  furthermore,  when  conduction  and  convection 
have  been  reduced  to  less  than  the  radiation  it  is  obvious  that  the 
advantage  of  continued  ptunping  diminishes  rapidly. 

The  magnitude  of  the  radiation  in  any  given  case  is  therefore 
the  first  quantity  to  claim  consideration.  Since  this  paper  is 
concerned  only  with  the  heat  transfer  due  to  small  differences  of 
temperattu-e  at  ordinary  room  temperatures,  the  calculations  may 
be  limited  to  such  conditions.     Prom  the  Stefan  Boltzman  law 

-^  =  quantity  of  heat  radiated  per  second. 

Tj  =  absolute  temperature  of  radiator. 
T, = absolute  temperature  of  absorber. 

the  quantity  of  heat  lost  per  second  by  unit  area  of  a  black  sur- 
face at  301  ^  K  completely  inclosed  in  a  black  chamber  at  300^  K 
(27*^  C,  the  temperature  of  a  warm  room)  is 

-^^  =  5.7x10-"  (301* -300*) 

= 0.00063  watts  (per  cm'  per  degree  C) 

This  quantity  is  compared  in  Table  6  to  others  which  hav6  a 
bearing  upon  the  subject.  This  table  does  not  contain  data  per- 
taining to  wires  and  very  small  pipes,  which  subject  is  further  dis- 
cussed below,  but  contains  all  the  data  pertaining  to  conditions 
resembling  those  occurring  in  calorimetry,  which  the  author  could 
assemble  from  the  literattire.  Excluding  MacFarlane's  results, 
the  convection-conduction  ranges  from  about  0.00020  to  0.00070 
watts  (per  cm*  per  degree)  with  every  indication  that  the  smaller 
of  these  two  figures  is  about  what  one  may  expect  to  be  true  for  a 
piece  of  apparatus  built  so  as  to  confine  the  air  circulation  in 
about  the  same  manner  as  does  a  calorimeter,  which  jacketing 
arrangement  is  rather  common  for  both  scientific  and  industri^ 
apparatus.  Since  0.00020  watts  per  cm'  per  degree  is  about  30 
per  cent  of  the  figure  computed  above  for  black  radiation,  another 
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way  of  stating  this  conclusion  is  that  the  convection-conduction 
heat  loss  is  about  equal  to  the  radiation  from  a  surface  30  per 
cent  black. 

TABLE  6 

Heat  Transtes  Found  by  Experiments  under  Conditians  Stated  (In  Still  Air  at 
Atmospheric  Pressure  when  Not  Otherwise  Stated).  Watts  per  cm*  per  Degree 
C  Difference  of  Ten^emtiire  from  Surroundings  at  About  300^  K 


If*. 

1 
2 


s 

4 


7 


Rum 


L«M>«. 


Soddf  and  Bcnj'*. 


RsdtetlBBs  Uiidc  rifiHtitfff  to  Ididi  nifraiiiidliisi. 

Copptr  ban  dtam.  4  cm, 
to  ltf|»  jacket  black- 
ened tnaida;  molsk  air; 
tempemtuie  difler- 
encee  15*  to  65*  fhe 
aboat  fame  flcnre 

Cen^ectloB-cettdiicUoii}  i^eitlcal  ^laiie  auifaees  tompefatace  dlfleieoce 
about  25* 


Pallahed  ball,  total  oooveca,  wmtwTn  and  nd. . 
Blackened  ball,  total  coovecoondttc^  and  rad. 


'^"JPlpee 


dfksal  pipe,  borimntal  in  laise 
peratnre  dlffoience  about  SO* 

Convection,  conduction,  and  ladiations  ofdinaiy  ^indrlcal  cataimeter 
can,  4  liter  content,  in  lacket  ench  toat  air  gap  n  1  cm;  briglit  nickel 
mifaoe;  temperature  difleronce  about  5* 

auopeuded  horiaontally  {?)  in  laclrat  55  cm  in  diameter 

Copper  ipiral  and  Jacket  deacribed  in  late- 
fdng  paper,  1.  e.,  large  aimilar  qrlindett, 
5-cm  air  gap  all  around;  temperature  dif- 
torence  5 

FSUliied  oqeper  cylindor,  10  cm  diam.,  10 
lilgli,  in  amilar  Jacket  of  20  cm  dtmensionaj 
(iame  aa  No.  7) 

Conduction  in  rarefied  nitrogen  or  oiygen  lor  each  0.01  mm  (of  Hg) 
roeidual  preoanre,  oe  long  aa  mean  tree  petb  of  moleculoe  if  not 
materially  Ic^p  than  diatance  between  the  two  walla 


ffftif^tfim 


cm]  I 


aooofit 

0.0008S 

a  00118 

aooo44 
aoQOSS 

Oi  00070 
0.00030 

a  00041 

aoooit 
a  00012 

0.00022 
OLOOOOf 

a 


It  becomes  evident  at  once  that  in  such  a  case  as  where  the 
effective  emissivity  of  two  walls  taken  together  is  30  per  cent,  no 
amount  of  pumping  out  the  conducting  gas  between  them  can 
reduce  the  heat  transfer  to  less  than  50  per  cent  of  its  magnitude 
before  pumping.  If  it  be  worth  while  to  evacuate  at  all,  for  the 
sake  of  gaming  this  degree  of  thermal  insulation,  it  must  be  evi- 
dent that  the  difference  between  a  rather  poor  vacuum  and  the 
very  highest  would  be  hardly  appreciable  so  far  as  total  heat 
transmitting  power  is  concerned. 


19x3. 


"MacParlane:  ProccedJngo  Royal  Society  of  i«ondon.  M*  p.  90;  z87z-a. 

*  tiangnmir:  Tranaartiotis  American  Ekctrodicmica]  Society,  tt,  p.  399; 

*  Wamaler:  Zeitadirilt  des  Vereines  Deutadier  Ingenicure.  M«  p.  628:  1911. 
*>  Diddnoon.  Harper,  and  Osborne:  This  Bulletin,  10,  p.  34a;  1913.    Surface  of  calorimeter 
**I«ees:  Fhilooophical  Magazine  (5).  tS,  p.  438;  1889. 
*>  The  surface  oi  the  copper  spiraJ.  while  approKimetely  that  of  a  cylinder  zo  by  10. 

definitely  measurable  as  in  No.  8.    The  agreement  ef  the  results  (o.oooz8  and  0.00099)  is 
oidfring  all  conditions.    The  difference  in  the  radiation  is  diacusoed  on  p.  394. 

1  Bxpcrimcnts  deocribed  more  hiUv  on  p.  327. 

**  Soddy  and  Berry:  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Sodety  of  I<ondoB.  A8t>  p.  9S4:  Z9xe. 
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Now  let  us  consider  an  emissivity  that  is  very  small,  say  2 
per  cent  black,  which  is  perhaps  the  correct  value  for  a  well 
silvered  Dewar  flask.  The  conduction-convection  is  reduced  to 
an  equality  with  the  radiation  ^*  (at  300®  K)  only  when  evacuation 
has  reached  the  stage  where  the  former  has  but  one-fifteenth  of 
its  value  at  atmospheric  pressiu-e.  It  is  quite  worth  while  then 
to  continue  to  the  one-thirtieth  stage  and  probably  to  the  one- 
sixtieth  before  the  radiation  is  so  great  a  percentage  of  the  total 
transfer  (80  per  cent  in  this  instance)  that  the  further  improve- 
ment in  insulation  might  cease  to  repay  the  trouble  necessary 
to  secure  it.  One-sixtieth  of  0.00020  is  0.0^3,  and  from  datum  9 
of  Table  6  the  requisite  vacuum  is  0.0003  mm  of  Hg. 

The  two  examples,  30  per  cent  emissivity  and  2  per  cent,  are 
quite  sufficient  to  indicate  the  general  procedure  in  deciding  upon 
a  useful  degree  of  evacuation,  and  the  next  important  consider- 
ation is  the  probable  magnitude  of  emissivity  which  will  charac- 
terize various  pieces  of  apparatus.  Before  passing  to  this  topic, 
however,  there  is  a  supplement  to  Table  6  which  requires  a  mo- 
ment's attention. 


Until  very  recently  the  figures  obtained  experimentally  for  the 
heat  loss  from  small  wires  remained  tmcorrelated  and  it  is  only 
within  the  last  year  or  two  that  any  general  conclusions  of  value 
have  been  put  forth.^*  It  has,  however,  always  been  evident  that 
the  heat  loss  per  unit  area  increased  as  the  duuneter  of  specimens 
was  decreased,  so  that  there  was  no  possibiUty  of  mferring  direfctly 
the  correct  figure  for  an  extended  surface  from  the  loss  from  a 
small  wire,  yet  this  error  has  been  made  frequently.  Taking 
the  actual  surface  of  the  wire  as  the  basis  of  the  per  cm*  compu- 
tation, Table  7  presents  a  few  representative  figures  to  show  that 
the  conduction-convection  is  very  much  greater  than  any  figure 
quoted  in  Table  6.  The  depressed  ciphers  are  added  so  as  to 
carry  the  same  number  of  figures  in  the  two  tables. 

EMMISSIVTnES 

Ttiming  now  to  the  question  of  emissivities,  only  a  few  remarks 
can  be  made  in  this  paper,  as  the  subject  is  too  comprehensive  for 
a  satisfactory  digest  within  reasonable  space. 

First  of  ail  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  300®  K  the  wave 
length  of  maximtim  emission  is  about  lOfi  and  tibe  total  emission 

« 

f  ^  Attaxtioo  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  a  Dewar  fladc  is  frequently  used  at  temperatures  where  the  tadia- 
tion  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  radiation  at  300*  K  and  in  such  case  the  condusions  of  this  paragraph 
must  be  modified  accordinffly. 

i»  Laosmoir,  loc.  dt. 
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in  the  visible  spectrum  is  an  inappreciable  fraction  of  the  whole. 
For  the  reflection  coefficients  in  the  infra  red  it  is  quite  usual  to 
employ  the 'figures  given  by  Hagen  and  Rubens,  as  quoted  in  the 
Landolt-Bomstein  tables  of  physical  constants  and  from  these 
copied  into  others.  While  these  figtu-es  are  no  doubt  excellent, 
they  may  lead  to  very  erroneous  conclusions  by  f ailtu'e  to  recog- 
nize the  tremendous  changes  in  emissivity  which  sometimes  occtu* 
for  a  small  change  in  condition  of  surface. 

TABLE? 

Condoetioii-coiiTectioa  from  Wires  In  Still  Air  at  Atmosphfiric  Pressure.    Watts  per 
cm'  per  Degree  Diffefence  of  Temperature  from  Room  at  300°  K 


Name 

Rmnarks 

Diameter 
cm 

Wattaper 
cm<per 
degne 

BottBinlayw 

YlTlDIH  «!•■■  nMnvMMn  llttiitw  ■Ivmr 

0.06 
0.04 
0.040 
0.069 
0.021 
0.011 
[     0.051 
0.025 
0.0126 
0.0069 
a0040 
0.00042 

0.0021* 

Schteiemuwlier  ^'. . 

Win  taforiaonlal  In  g  kn  tub*  lA  cm  diamffter 

0.010W 
0.0033o 

0.004U 

KraiMlly  ** 

1  •npwwura  auEttmiM  H  •Dooi  30  .    (if  0  grMt  atiieroiico 
I   between  flguret  for  IS*  and  70*). 

rHeriaantal  in  room  at  300*  K.    Same  Ag una  wtthin  10  per 
1   centlertempetataredtSeroncealO*to200*. 

Wallaalon  wina 

O.0072i 

a  01401 

0.007« 

aoiui 

0.017w 

0.027w 

a046n 

"2000  tfmee 

1 
Luanitt^  w 

* 

black  la. 
diatlan.** 

For  illustration,  consider  copper,  the  metal  most  important  for 
this  paper.  In  such  tables  the  reflecting  power  is  given  as  over 
97  per  cent  between  ^i  and  i^ii  and  probably  averages  98  per 
cent  in  the  range  with  which  we  are  concerned,  or  the  emissivity 
is  2  per  cent.  But  this  refers  to  pure  copper  quite  free  of  oxide, 
the  surface  having  been  renewed  immediately  before  measuring. 
With  very  slight  oxidation,  the  least  one  would  find  on  an  ordinary 
copper  surface  in  air,  the  emissivity  appears  to  be  several  times 
greater.  A  copper  cylinder  of  dimensions  about  the  same  as  the 
overall  dimensions  of  the  spiral  described  in  this  paper  radiated 

1*  BoCtomley:  Piocecdincs  of  the  Royal  Society  o(  Londoo.  t7,  p.  177;  1884. 

nschkiermaclier:  Wicdcmami't  Amialen.  t4.  p.  633;  x888.    Rewilta  not  given  in  abeolixte  measure. 
Aasumptions  made  by  author  in  dedudng  them  may  therefore  poasibly  lead  to  erroneous  figures. 
'•Kcnndly*  Wright,  and  Van  Bylevett:  Tnuuactions  American  Institute  of  Blectrical  Engineers,  W, 


p.  36^;  1909.    Figures  copied  from  Langmuir,  Ibid.tl»  p.  xa34;  19x1. 
^  Lanpnuir:  Physical  Review.  S4.  p.  401;  X9xa. 
**Kmidscn:  Aimalen  der  Physlk  (4J,  t4.  p.  S93;  X9xx. 
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to  nickeled  surroundings  10  per  cent  of  the  black  body  figure 
quoted,  yet  it  was  bright  and  not  oxidized  apparency.  The  spiral 
itself  lost  heat  by  radiation  at  a  rate  about  20  per  cent  that  of  a 
black  body.  Its  surface  also  was  bright  and  not  apparently 
oxidized,  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  recesses  at  the 
meeting  points  of  the  layers  approximate  the  condition  for  black 
radiation  and  probably  increase  materially  the  average  radiation 
from  that  due  to  the  polished  copper  surface  not  so  recessed. 

Wamsler  •*  found  the  emissivity  of  polished  copper  50^  above 
room  temperature  to  be  18  per  cent,  increasing  as  it  oxidized  with 
heat,  the  increase  being  very  rapid  above  250**  C.  Langmuir** 
found  an  emissivity  of  39  per  cent  for  "calorized"  copper  and 
77  per  cent  for  oxidized  copper,  both  at  325®  K. 

Iron  surfaces  seem  to  show  the  same  latitude  of  variation. 
Prom  the  table  of  Etagen  and  Rubens,  8  per  cent  is  a  fair  average 
figure  to  take  for  the  spectral  interval  in  question.  Wamsler 
found  highly  polished  (wrought)  iron  to  have  an  emissivity  of 
30  per  cent,  while  matt  oxid^ed  surface  was  about  the  same  as 
a  black  body.  Langmuir  found  17  per  cent  for  bright  cast 
iron,  50  per  cent  for  tiie  same  oxidized. 

Platinum  and  silver,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  give  more  rea- 
sonably concordant  results,  agreeing  at  least  in  the  order  of  magni- 
tude. Platinum,  for  example,  might  be  taken  as  8  per  cent  from 
the  table  of  Hagen  and  Rubens;  Bottomley,  reviewing  Schleier- 
macher  •*  quotes  figures  which  give  10  per  cent  (100**  C  to  300®  C) ; 
Bottomley •*  himself  gets  13  per  cent;  Soddy  and  Berry"  find  10 
per  cent  (60**  C  to  15®  C),  and  Kjaudsen**  finds  12  per  cent  (100^ 
Ctoo^C). 

Since  the  usual  tables  of  reflection  coefficients  in  the  far  infra 
red  show  few  if  any  figures  less  than  90  per  cent,  this  is  sufiicient 
cause  for  a  rather  current  impression  that  almost  any  metal  sur- 
face, polished  to  a  fair  degree,  is  a  very  good  reflector,  or  low 
emissive  power  radiator,  of  the  long  heat  waves.  That  this  is 
by  no  means  true  is  sufficiently  well  indicated  above ;  indeed  for  a 
metal  like  copper  which  appears  to  change  in  emissivity  so  greatly 
for  different  degrees  of  oxidation  of  the  surface,  it  would  seem 
almost  impossible  to  predict  the  radiation,  and  that  direct  experi- 
mental measurements  with  the  surface  in  question  would  be  the 
on]y  means  of  determining  it. 

*  Wamsler:  Zeitsdirtft  des  Verdncs  Dtutscher  Ingenieure.  (5,  p.  599:  XQH. 

tt  LaDgmuir:  Timnsactions  American  Electrocfaaxucal  Sodety*  St,  p.  399;  1913. 

*  Sdileiermacher:  Wiedemanna  Annalen.  M,  p.  387;  1885. 

M  Bottomley:  Philoaophical  Tnnsactions  of  the  Royal  Society  ol  iMmdon.  A178,  p.  429;  1887. 
"  Soddy  and  Berty.  loc  dt. 

*  KnudBen:  Annakn  der  Fhydk  (4),  M.  p.  593;  191s. 
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cohduction  in  rarefied  air 

1.  RIOH  VACUA.    (LOW  RESIDUAL  PRB8SUBB) 

When  thermal  insulation  by  employing  a  vacuum  jacket  is 
sought  and  consideration  of  the  radiation  has  led  to  an  estimate  of 
the  degree  to  which  it  is  profitable  to  reduce  the  conduction,  the 
question  next  in  order  is  what  degree  of  evacuation  corresponds 
to  a  given  conducting  power.  The  answer  has  been  anticipated 
by  including  datum  9  in  Table  6,  but  a  somewhat  more  full  dis- 
cussion is  in  order. 

The  theory  of  thermal  conduction  in  highly  rarefied  gas  has 
been  admirably  treated  by  Snioluchowski "  and  Knudsen^  and 
can  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  Soddy  and  Berry  ••  have  stated  the 
results  of  their  very  careful  measurements  in  a  form  which  is  very 
convenient  of  application.  Their  conclusions  may  be  stated  as 
follows:  A  body  surrounded  by  a  chamber  which  is  distant  from 
it  by  no  more  than  the  mean  free  path  of  the  molecules  of  gas 
filling  the  intervening  space,  loses  heat,  in  addition  to  the  radia- 
tion, according  to  the  law 

If  ^,  ttie  rate  of  loss  of  heat  from  the  body,  be  in  cal  per  sec. ; 

s,  the  area  of  the  stuiace  of  the  body,  be  in  cm*; 

0,  the  difference  in  the  temperatures  of  the  body  and  the 

surrotmding  chamber,  be  in  X ; 
p,  the  pressure  of  the  gas,  be  in  units  of  o.oi  nun  of  Hg, 

then  kf  the  coefficient  or  conductivity  of  the  gas,  is  a  ntunerical 
constant  for  a  considerable  range  of  variation  of  the  other  factors 
entering  into  the  relation.  It  is  about  the  same  for  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  numerically  2  X  io~*,  and  accordingly  this  figure  may  be 
used  for  air.  The  law  was  tested  for  a  sufficient  number  of  pres- 
sures to  establish  it  satisfactorily  with  respect  to  this  factor,  for 
temperature  differences  up  to  about  50^,  and  for  a  considerable 
number  of  gases,  each  of  which  was  fotmd  to  give  a  definite  value 
for  k. 

A  restatement  of  the  equation  in  words  is  that  each  square 
centimeter  loses  2  x  lo"^  cal  per  sec,  which  is  8  X  lo""*  watts,  for 

m  Smohidiowski:  Wiedenumns  Annalen,  64,  p.  xox;  1898,  or  Philosophical  Ma«Bziae  (5).  4€.  p.  19a:  1898. 
Kaiseilichen  Akademie  der  WlBsenschaften  zu  Wien,  Berichte  der  Motheoiatisch-Naturwisseiuchaftlicfaen 
K]Mse»  107.  Ila.  d.  %o4;  1898.  Ibid..  106.  Ila.  p.  s:  1899.  Philoaophical  Ha8a»iie(6}.Sl.  p.  xx;  1911.  Aaaa- 
kn  der  Physik  (4).  •*.  P.  983:  X9«i.       .  *,  .      _^ 

*  Knndaeo:  Annalen  der  Phyiik  (4).  M.  p.  593;  X9xz.    Ibid..  85.  p.  589:  Z9xx.    Ibid..  86.  p.  871;  xoxx. 

*  Soddy  and  Berry:  Pzooeedings  d.  the  Royal  Society  d.  London,  AJB8,  p.  354;  x9zo.  Ibid..  AM.  p.  576; 
t9xi. 
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each  degree  (C)  excess  of  temperature  above  that  of  the  surround- 
mg  envelope  if  the  intervening  air  be  at  a  pressure  of  o.oi  nun  of 
Hg,  provided  the  distance  separating  the  body  and  the  envelope 
be  not  over  8  mm,  the  mean  free  path  corresponding  to  o.oi  mm 
pressure.  From  this  figure,  0.00008  watt  per  cm*  per  degree, 
the  heat  transfer  by  gas  conduction  at  any  other  pressure  lower 
(except  for  air  gaps  narrower  than  8  mm)  can  be  readily  computed. 
For  instance  at  one-eighth  this  pressure,  or  o.ooi  2  mm  of  Hg,  the 
conduction  would  be  the  rotmd  number  o.ooooi  watt  per  cm* 
per  degree,  for  any  width  of  air  gap  up  to  about  7  cm. 

LOW  VACUA.    (RBSmUAL  PRBSSURE  "LARGE") 

Since  the  terms  high  and  low  vacua  are  relative  only,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  adopt  some  arbitrary  division  and  this  is  here  taken 
to  be  the  pressure  at  which  the  mean  free  path  of  the  gas  molecule 
is  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  walls  confining  it.  In  high 
vacua  (small  residual  pressure)  the  heat  transmission  is  propor- 
tional to  the  pressure,  but  very  soon  after  passing  the  division 
indicated,  the  increase  in  conduction  becomes  less  and  less  for  a 
given  increase  in  presstu-e,  and  soon  the  conduction  becomes  con- 
stant, independent  of  the  pressure.  This  condition  continues  to 
hold  as  the  pressme  is  increased,  probably  well  on 'beyond  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  but  the  total  heat  transfer  is  augmented  by  con- 
vection which  becomes  appreciable  at  a  pressure  which  apparently 
varies  greatly  with  different  conditions.  No  doubt  the  shape  of 
the  surfaces  plays  a  very  important  part  in  determining  the  con- 
vection, but  it  is  unsafe-to  advance  detailed  theories.  A  few 
typical  experiments  are  reviewed  below,  mainly  as  illustrations 
of  the  latitude  in  the  results  which  have  been  obtained.  Since 
almost  nothing  has  been  done  yielding  results  in  absolute  measure, 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  prepare  a  table  of  comparisons,  similar 
to  Tables  6  and  7,  upon  a  satisfactory  basis.  The  best  which  can 
be  done  is  to  employ  some  arbitrary  way,  as  for  instance  by  placing 
the  heat  loss  due  to  the  gas  (total  loss  less  the  radiation)  as  unity 
at  atmospheric  pressure  and  comparing  the  fractional  values  of  this 
loss  at  various  other  pressures.  This  is  done  in  Table  8  by  tabu- 
lating the  pressures  corresponding  to  a  given  fractional  value  of 
the  conduction-convection  loss. 

A  more  detailed  review  of  these  experiments  brings  out  a  great 
many  very  interesting  points,  but  as  it  is  hopeless  to  reach  any 
general  conclusions  of  value,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  pressing 
need  for  presenting  such  review  here.  Those  interested  in  them 
are  referred  to  the  original  sources  which  are  almost  all  in  period- 
icals commonly  found  in  the  better  scientific  libraries.    The  sub- 
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ject  is  one  which  needs  further  experiments  carried  out  so  that 
the  results  may  be  expressible  in  absolute  meastu-e,  before  general- 
izations can  be  expected. 

TABLE  8 

Pressuxe  «t  Which  CoiiTectioa-coadttctioii  in  Air  was  Found  to  be  «  Given  Fnction 
of  its  Magnitade  «t  one  Atmosphere.  Radiatioii  has  in  Bach  Case  been  Subtracted 
From  Total  Heat  Tnmsfer 


Ntme 

CoodWena 

1.00 

.75 

.50 

.25 

Doloof  and  Petit  **. . 

Baerccuy  theiiuoineter  in  nice 
aplierkal  globe. 

Merconr  ttiennometer  In  6-aD 

ayiieiKal  globe. 
Merciuy  ttiennometer   in   taU 

Merciuy  thennometer  in  li-indi 
ayiierical  globe. 

pMfHihaiHMl  globe. 
'  Meicaiy  thennometer  in  taU 
QTlinder. 

Coraer  cylinder^  10  cm  dJemeteit 
10  an  hlgli  in  20  by  20  Jacket 

0.4mmwirein2S-mmtobe 

Tliin  naiiww  ati^  in  l^m  tube . . 

Vine  wire  inl-mmtnbe 

mmotHg 
760 

760 
760 

760 

760 
760 

760 

760 
760 
760 

mmolBlg 
360 

mmolHg 

180 

ISO 
Below  0.5 

ai 

90 

ao5 

AbMfe63 

LS 
.15 
Below  4 

mmolHg 
45 

Below  0.5 

Knadt  and  War- 
|Min[.n 

Cieeket  •* 

1 

270 
0.15 

OiOl 

Brnah** 

ao6 

^utfper     ....>..■■■•> 

01015 

ao7 

Battemley  M 

5 

4 

a4 

Soddyand  Beny  *». . . 
BuAen** 

aos 

■ 

The  experiments  by  the  author  have  not  been  published  else- 
where and  require  description  suflScient  to  permit  of  a  proper 
criticism.  They  were  performed  as  pftliminaries  to  th%  calori- 
metric  measurements  described  in  the  foregoing  'paper,  and  were 
never  intended  to  be  separated  as  a  properly  planned  investiga- 
tion of  the  heat  transmission  in  rarefied  air;  consequently  there 
are  omissions  of  measurements  at  pressures  which  are  very 
desirable,  and  the  care  and  time  spent  upon  the  measurements 
was  by  no  means  what  it  might  have  been,  and  the  precision  is 
not  high.  Nevertheless  the  results  are  certainly  good  to  the  order 
of  magnitude  (say  20  to  50  per  cent,  and  probably  very  much 
better  than  this)  and  being  in  absolute  measure  and  made  with 
an  air  space  of  definite  shape  and  dimensions,  they  may  be  of 
interest  for  comparison  with  the  results  of  subsequent  investiga- 

>*  Dukmeand  Petit:  AnnalcsdcQiimieetde  Phyaqae,  7.  pp.  395. 537;  18x7.  Jottmal Bode Pdytecludqiie, 
11.  p.  334;  x8z9. 
*>  Kundt  and  Waiburg:  Poggendoflfs  Annalen.  IM,  p.  177;  x87S> 

*  Crookcs:  PfX)ceedm88  ol  the  Royal  Society  ol  London,  81,  p.  939;  1880. 

*  Brush:  Philooophical  Maoazine  (5).  46,  p.  31;  1898. 

**  Bottomley:  Philoaophical  Transactions  ol  the  Royal  Sodety  ol  London,  A178.  p.  430:  1887. 

*  Soddy  and  Beny :  Loc.  dt. 

**Buc]cen:  Physikalischc  Zdtschrift,  18,  p.  zioz;  1911. 
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tions  better  plaxmed  to  shed  light  on  the  apparent  anomalies  of 
Tables.  ' 

Two  or  more  measurements  were  made  at  each  of  the  pressures 
indicated  in  Table  9,  and  several  series  of  pressures  were  used  on 
different  days,  the  agreement  of  the  entire  set  being  satisfactory 
for  the  purpose  in  view. 

TABLB9 

CooTactioii-CQiiductioii  In  Rarefied  Air  Between  «  Cylinder  10  cm  by  10  cm  and  a 
Similar  Indoenre  20  cm  by  20  cm.  Temperature  Differences  About  5®,  and  Mean 
Temperature  300**  IL    Watts  per  cm*  per  begree  C 


Pnsnm  in  miB  6i  H( 

760 

2.90 

a77 

a24 

a  12 

a063 

a046 

a024 

a  016 

a  014 

OiOOSt 

Total  wmtta  per  cms 
ptr  degrM 

aQb34 

aobis 

aobis 

aobiTft 

aobi7 

aobi6 

a  Obis 

a  0^4 

aQbi4 

aQbi4 

0.0^12 

CflHaUCilflii  *  oonvoc* 
tkn 

aflb24 

0.0^ 

aoyoe 

aQM07ft 

0.(M>7 

0.0k06 

O.0MO5 

• 

aQh04 

aou04 

aQh04 

a0k02 

Later  Series.  Same  Apparatus  with  Radiant  Exnissivity  Diminished 


PnMBie  III  nm  ol  H( 

760 

63 

a  014 

aoo9 

0.0031 

a  0017 

TMil  mtta  per  cm*  par  <ltgrM 

0.0^28 

CCblS 

aobU 

aoyo9 

aoyoe 

aoyoe 

• 

ip^^^ffiiMi  ,^tfpffy  ^^Hjp 

aOb22 

a0y09 

aQyo6 

Q.<M» 

0.OW02 

aoy02 

A  large  hollow  cylindrical  shell  of  copper  was  suspended  in  the 
jacket  ol  the  calorimeter  described  in  the  foregoing  paper.  The 
copper  cylinder  was  10  cm  in  diameter  and  10  cm  high,  approxi- 
mately the  dimensions  of  the  copper  spiral  used  in  the  specific 
heat  measurement  described  in  the  foregoing  paper,  but  pre- 
senting a  more  definitely  defined  surface.  It  was  closed  at  both 
ends,  and  the  cylindrical  wall  was  thick,  with  a  constantan  ribbon 
heating  coil  and  sensitive  platinum  resistance  thermometer 
imbedded  in  the  copper  mass  but  insulated  from  it  by  mica. 

This  cylinder  was  brought  to  a  temperature  about  5^  above  or 
below  tlmt  of  the  jacket,  and  then  the  rate  of  cooling  or  warming 
was  determined  dtiring  a  period  of  about  10  minutes,  employing 
the  resistance  thermometer.  Prom  this  rate,  the  heat  capacity 
(1200  joules  per  degree),  the  surface  (470  cm*),  and  the  tempera- 
ture difference,  the  total  dissipation  (per  unit  area,  etc.)  was  cal- 
culated in  absolute  measure.  Prom  this  total  dissipation  was 
subtracted  the  radiation,  computed  in  the  following  manner: 

The  jacket  being  about  20  cm  in  diameter  and  20  cm  high,  the 
air  space  between  the  copper  cylinder  and  jacket  was  about  5  cm 
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all  around,  a  distance  which  is  the  mean  free  path  of  a  molecule 
of  air  at  a  pressure  of  about  0.002  mm  of  Hg.  Accordingly,  the 
figures  given  by  Soddy  and  Berry*^  are  applicable  to  the  measure- 
ments made  at  0.0032  mm  and  0.0017  ^^^^  (Table  9),  and  upon 
computing  the  conduction  at  these  pressures  and  deducting,  the 
figures  obtained  for  radiation  are  o.oooio  and  0.00006  watts  per 
cm*  per  degree,  respectively,  for  the  two  parts  of  Table  9.  It 
should  be  noted  that  a  very  large  error  in  the  figures  given  by 
Soddy  and  Berry  would  have  very  little  effect  upon  the  result, 
provided  only  that  the  order  of  magnitude  is  correct,  i.  e.,  the 
conduction  quite  small  as  compared  to  the  radiation.  The  proc- 
ess is  therefore  not  the  circle  which  it  might  appear  to  be  at  first 
sight.  It  was  made  necessary  by  reason  of  fsulure  to  sectu-e  a 
vacuum  higher  than  indicated  in  the  table  at  the  times  when  heat 
transfer  measurements  were  obtainable.  The  actual  Umit  of  the 
pump,  a  double-cylinder  Geryk  oil  pump  of  the  Fleuss  type,  was 
apparently  in  the  neighborhood  of  o.ooi  mm  of  Hg. 

Pressures  were  measured  with  a  McLeod  gauge  sensitive  to 
about  o.oooi  mm.  This  was  connected  to  one  pipe  leading  into 
the  vacuum  chamber  and  the  ptunp  to  another,  so  that  the  appa- 
ratus was  in  series  in  the  order  ptunp,  vacutun  chamber,  gauge, 
and  therefore  the  vacuum  attained  was  certainly  as  high  as  the 
gauge  meastu-ements  indicated.  The  connecting  tube  was  6  mm 
internal  diameter  and  not  excessively  long,  and  no  great  differ- 
ences of  temperattu^  occtured  here,  so  that  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
vacutun  was  appreciably  higher  than  the  measurements  indicate. 
A  large  drying  tube  of  phosphorus  pentoxide  was  connected  to 
the  vacuum  chamber  by  1 5  cm  of  brass  tubing  8  mm  in  diameter. 

This  chapter  makes  no  pretense  of  being  a  thorough  review  of 
the  whole  subject  of  heat  transfer  in  gases.  It  is  but  a  note 
gathered  from  the  literature  and  from  the  author's  experience, 
attempting  to  set  forth  a  little  more  clearly  than  seems  to  have 
been  done  elsewhere  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  radiation  and 
the  convection-conduction  in  air  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  at 
various  stages  of  evacuation,  for  such  conditions  as  are  likely  to  be 
found  in  calorimetry  and  work  with  similar  apparatus  whether 
scientific  or  industrial. 


"  Soddy  and  Berry,  loc  cit. 
7e058*»— 15 10 


EQUIUBRIUM  IN  THE  SYSTEM: 
LEAD  ACETATE,  LEAD  OXIDE.  AND  WATER.  AT  25 


By  Richard  F.  Jackson 


The  basic  acetates  of  lead  owe  a  considerable  importance  in 
applied  chemistry  to  the  fact  that  for  a  large  class  of  crude  sub- 
stances they  are  the  most  effective  and  most  convenient  clarifying 
agents  known.  In  the  analysis  of  crude  saccharine  products  the 
question  of  clarification  is  assuming  an  ever  increasing  importance 
as  the  sugar  analysis  approaches  a  continually  higher  precision. 
In  order  that  further  advances  may  rest  upon  a  firm  basis,  it  seems 
highly  advisable  that  in  place  of  acquiring  more  empirical  data 
on  the  crude  products  themselves,  we  tiuii  our  attention  to  some 
of  the  more  fundamental  problems  involved.  The  present  work 
was  undertaken  in  order  to  contribute  to  otu-  very  meager  knowl- 
edge of  the  basic  acetates  themselves  and  their  behavior  in  aqueous 
solution.  Its  application  to  the  complicated  problem  of  sugar 
clarification  will  form  the  subject  of  a  special  investigation. 

A  glance  into  the  history  of  the  study  of  this  problem  reveals  the 
fact  that  while  a  number  of  compounds  have  been  reported,  no 
work  has  been  done  in  the  light  of  modem  knowledge.  Much  of 
the  work  which  has  hitherto  been  accepted  was  done  under  assump- 
tions which  we  now  know  to  be  radically  erroneous.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this  the  work  of  Lowe  *  may  be  cited.  This  investigator 
boiled  lead  oxide  and  lead  acetate  for  an  arbitrary  length  of  time 
and  upon  obtaining  a  solution  and  a  residue  he  assumed  that  each 
represented  a  compound.  In  order  to  identify  these  compounds 
he  used  them  to  precipitate  the  insoluble  basic  nitrate  of  lead  which 
was  then  recrystallized  before  analysis.  Its  analysis  was  assumed 
to  indicate  the  proportion  of  basic  to  neutral  lead  in  the  original 
compound.  The  conclusions  based  upon  this  procedure  must  be 
considered  invalid. 


>  J.  prakt.  Chcm..  96*  p.  385;  18B6. 
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In  other  instances  investigators  have  attempted  to  isolate  and 
purify  the  basic  compounds  and  have  reported  the  formulae  on  the 
basis  of  the  direct  analysis  of  these  substances.  In  most  cases  the 
substance  obtained  must  have  been  heterogeneous.  Indeed,  as  will 
appear  from  the  present  work,  it  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible 
to  isolate  at  least  one  of  the  basic  compounds,  while  the  danger  of 
obtaining  a  mixttu^  is  so  great  that  it  makes  this  method  of  inves- 
tigation unreliable. 

The  following  compounds  have  been  reported : 

Pb(CH,0,),  .  5  PbO  > 

PbCCjHaOJ,  .  2  PbO » 

PbCCHjO,),  .  PbO* 
3Pb(CH30a),  .  2  PbO  * 
2Pb(C,H,0,),  .      PbO  .  H,0« 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  states  that  neutral  lead  acetate  is 
soluble  in  two  parts  of  water  at  25®  C.  Other  than  this  no  meas- 
urement of  the  solubility  of  neutral  or  basic  lead  acetate  has  been 
made. 

The  present  work  has  been  intended  to  show  what  compounds 
exist  and  what  are  the  limits  of  stability  of  each.  For  this  purpose 
the  problem  was  attacked  from  the  standpoint  of  the  phase  rule. 

PREPARATION  OF  RBAQBITTS 

Lead  Acetate. — Lead  acetate  C.  P.  from  Baker  &  Adamson  was 
recrystallized  once  from  distilled  water  containing  a  slight  excess 
of  acetic  acid.  Two  samples  were  tested  by  separating  the  lead 
quantitatively  as  sulphate  and  sulphide,  respectively.  The  fil- 
trates in  each  case  yielded  no  significant  residue.    • 

Lead  Hydroxide, — Recrystallized  lead  acetate  was  dissolved  in 
water  free  from  carbonic  acid.  A  small  quantity  of  this  solution 
was  added  to  a  caustic  alkali  solution  and  the  mixttu^  allowed  to 
stand  several  days  to  permit  lead  carbonate  to  settle.  The  solu- 
tion was  then  filtered  rapidly  through  asbestos  and  mixed  with  the 

*  Wittstdn  and  Kflhn,  BQdmers  Rep.,  64,  p.  x8i. 
*I/5we,  Uk,  dt.,  Pelouse,  Lieb.  Ann.,  49«  p.  ac6;  184a. 
'Ldwe.locdt. 

*  Brown's  Handhoolr  of  Sucar  Analysia,  p.  907. 

*StoUe,  Haadbudi  fOr  Zudccriabriks  Chemiker.  p.  597;  Wfihler,  I4eb.  Ann.,  t9,  p.  63;  z839' 
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remaining  lead  acetate  solution.  The  lead  hydroxide  precipitate 
was  thrown  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  water  free  from  CO,  mitil 
free  from  sodium  salts.  The  content  of  lead  oxide  was  determined 
by  ignition  of  a  small  sample.  This  procedure  could  not  have 
accoinplished  the  complete  elimination  of  carbonate,  but  a  few 
experiments  showed  that  the  presence  of  even  a  considerable 
amount  of  carbonate  was  without  influence  on  the  equilibrium. 

Acetic  Acid. — The  C.  P.  reagent  of  commerce  was  redistilled  and 
the  middle  portion  of  the  distillate  reserved  for  use. 

ANALmCAL  PROCEDURS 

The  analytical  processes  were  required  to  yield  the  percentages 
of  neutral  lead  acetate  and  of  basic  lead  present  in  the  sample. 
These  data  were  obtained  by  measuring  the  quantity  of  standard 
add  neutralized  by  the  basic  lead  and  the  quantity  of  reagent 
required  for  the  complete  precipitation  of  lead.  Two  methods  of 
estimation  of  total  lead  were  utilized,  namely,  precipitation  by 
normal  sulphmic  add,^  and  predpitation  by  one-third  normal 
sodium  oxalate.' 

To  the  wdghed  sample  in  a  500-cc  volumetric  flask  a  slight 
excess  of  normal  acetic  add  was  meastured  from  a  pipette.  In  the 
sulphate  method  the  solution  was  diluted  and  suffident  normal 
sulphtuic  add  added  for  complete  predpitation.  The  solution 
was  made  up  to  the  calibration  mark  with  water  free  from  CO,, 
mixed  and  allowed  to  remain  overnight.  Since  the  total  predpi- 
tate  of  lead  sulphate  amounted  to  more  than  1 5  grams,  the  quantity 
remaining  in  solution  in  the  presence  of  the  excess  sulphuric  add 
was  too  small  to  be  significant.  Fom*  loo-cc  aliquot  portions  of 
the  clear  supernatant  liquid  were  drawn  off  in  a  pipette.  Dupli- 
cate titrations  were  made  with  standard  alkali  to  determine  the 
excess  of  add.  The  alkali  was  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide 
containing  a  little  barium  hydroxide.  Phenolphthalein  was  used 
as  an  indicator.  In  the  remaining  two  portions  the  excess  of 
sulphuric  add  was  determined  by  predpitation  with  barium  chlo- 

V  Pre9eiiiti»Cohn:  QtuntitatiTe  Chemical  Analysis,  Vol.  II,  p.  599;  r9a4- 

*  Mohr's  I^ehrlmch  der  Chemiscb-  AnaiytHatht  Titriitnethode,  fth  Auflase,  p.  798;  Suttoa,  Volumetric 
Anatysis,  zoth  ed.,  p.  345. 
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ride.  In  this  precipitation  the  precautions  recommended  by- 
Allen  and  Johnson  •  were  observed. 

In  the  oxalate  method  the  acetic  acid  was  added  in  the  same 
mamier.  An  excess  of  third  normal  sodimn  oxalate  was  measured 
in  and  the  solution  made  to  volume,  mixed,  and  allowed  to  settle. 
The.  aliquot  portions  of  the  supernatant  liquid  were  titrated  for 
free  acetic  acid  with  normal  alkali  and  for  excess  of  oxalate  with 
potassitun  permanganate."  This  method,  on  account  of  its  greater 
convenience,  was  the  main  reliance.  The  two  methods  proved 
to  be  equally  trustworthy.  The  lead  oxalate  is  much  less  soluble 
than  lead  sulphate.  The  presence  of  the  slight  quantity  of  acetic 
acid  did  not  appear  to  increase  the  solubility  appreciably.  The 
acetic  acid  was  without  influence  upon  the  permanganate  titration, 
provided  it  was  purified  by  redistillation. 

The  volume  of  the  precipitate  was  computed  in  every  instance 
and  deducted  from  the  calibrated  volume  of  the  flask.  For  this 
piupose  the  data  of  Schroder  "  for  the  density  of  precipitated  lead 
sulphate  are  available,  but  no  data  exist  on  that  of  lead  oxalate. 
Consequently  this  was  determined.  The  precipitated  oxalate  was 
washed  by  decantation  and  transferred  to  a  calibrated  picnometer. 
The  picnometer  was  nearly  filled  with  water  which  was  then 
brought  to  boiling  in  a  vacuum  to  remove  air.  After  adjustment 
and  weighing,  the  contents  of  the  picnometer  were  transferred  to 
a  gooch  crucible  and  the  weight  of  the  dry  precipitate  was  deter- 
mined. From  the  data  obtained  the  density  of  lead  oxalate  was 
fotmd  to  be  5.28.  In  computing  the  total  excess  of  reagent  from 
the  aliquot  titer,  the  latter  was  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  the  true 
voltune  of  the  solution  to  the  actual  volume  delivered  by  the 
pipette. 

Inasmuch  as  the  computation  of  results  was  troublesome  tmtil 
it  was  condensed  to  routine,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  illustrate 
by  specific  instance  the  final  method  used. 

cc. 

Total  normal  acid  added 5^-37 

Excess  of  acid,  by  alkali  titration 17. 26 

Normal  acid  equivalent  to  basic  lead 41. 11 

*  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  82,  p.  588. 

10  The  procedure  was  that  recommended  by  McBride,  this  Bulletin,  8,  p.  6iz;  19x3. 

"  Poeg,  Ann.  Erg.  Bd.,  69  p.  632;  J874. 
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4i.iiXMM.W.PbO  PfJJ; 

^D^- Wt.  of  sample  (28.86g. ) ^^^ 

N 

Total  ~  oxalate  added 40a  32 

3  ' 

Excess  oxalate,  by  permanganate  titration 16. 36 

Oxalate  equivalent  to  total  lead 383. 96 

Ditto  in  normal  solution 127. 99 

Total  lead  equivalent  minus  basic  lead  equivalent  127.99— 41. 11=    86.88 

Pb  (CJI,0,),  P^nf«^««X>^f J^g  <^»Q'>' 48.95 

The  computation  from  the  analysis  as  sulphate  was  similar,  the 
total  added  add  being  the  sum  of  the  acetic  and  sulphuric  acids. 

SYNTHESIS  OF  BASIC  ACETATES 

The  usual  methods  of  preparing  the  basic  lead  acetates  have 
consisted  of  boiling  the  neutral  acetate  with .  var3ang  quantities  of 
lead  oxide.  In  the  present  work  the  compoimds  were  made  by 
the  interaction  of  the  neutral  acetate  and  a  suspension  of  lead 
hydroxide.  These  reactions  were  in  many  cases  very  striking,  and, 
in  contrast  to  the  long  period  of  boiling  required  in  the  case  of  the 
oxide,  they  occurred  with  great  rapidity. 

A  few  instances  will  illustrate  these  phenomena.  In  the  pre- 
liminary work  before  the  sattu-ation  curves  had  been  located,  a 
S3mthetic  mixttu^  was  made  up  of  about  the  composition,  20  per 
cent  PbO  and  15  per  cent  PbCCaHjO,),.  The  hydroxide  was 
added  in  the  form  of  a  suspension  in  water.  On  shaking  up  the 
mixture  there  was  an  immediate  solution,  with  the  exception  of 
a  slight  tiurbidity .  Then  after  a  few  minutes  the  entire  solution 
stiffened  to  a  solid  mass.  This  was  due  to  the  crystallization  of 
Pb(CH,0,)3  .  2PbO  .  4H3O. 

Another  synthetic  mixture  was  made  up  of  composition  20  per 
cent  PbO,  53  per  cent  PbCCaHjO,),.  In  order  to  prepare  a  mixttue 
containing  little  enough  water  it  was  necessary  to  dry  both  the 
neutral  acetate  crystals  and  the  hydroxide  suspension,  the  latter 
to  a  stiff  paste,  m  a  desiccator.  On  weighing  out  the  components 
into  a  bottle  the  unmixed  mass  had  the  appearance  of  nearly  dry 
solid  material.  After  a  few  seconds  vigorous  shaking  the  reaction 
occurred  rapidly  and  the  whole  mass  was  transformed  into  a 
mobile  liquid.  At  the  same  time  there  occurred  a  very  consider- 
able absorption  of  heat. 
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THE  ESTABLISHMENT  AlO)  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  EQUmBRU 

The  equilibria  were  established  in  long  narrow  flasks  of  thin 
glass  which  were  agitated  in  a  motor-driven  rotating  frame  mider 
the  water  of  a  thermostat  for  at  least  48  hom^.  The  temperature 
of  the  bath  was  constant  to  about  o.oi*'  C.  All  experiments  were 
made  at  25?oo.  In  order  to  determine  with  certainty  whether 
equilibrium  was  reached  in  48  hours  the  time  of  agitation  in  a 
ntmiber  of  experiments  was  increased  by  varying  amounts.  In 
these  instances  practically  identical  results  within  the  error  of 
experiment  were  obtained.  (See  on  p.  337,  experiments  7  and  8, 
II  and  12, 19  and  20,  31,  and  32.)  Moreover,  in  general  the  times 
of  agitation  were  very  varied,  never  less  than  48  hours,  frequently 
as  long  as  7  days.  The  fact  that  smooth  curves  were  obtained  is 
fiulher  evidence  that  equilibrium  was  attained. 

After  the  mixture  had  reached  equilibrium  the  flask  was  placed 
in  a  rack  in  the  thermostat  to  permit  the  solid  phase  to  separate. 
In  taking  the  sample  the  solution  was  drawn  up  into  a  pipette 
and  a  meastu^d  volume  deUvered  into  a  weighed  500CC  volu- 
metric flask.  The  flask  and  substance  were  then  weighed.  This 
procediu-e  gave  the  weight  of  the  sample,  and  as  the  subsequent 
treatment  was  in  the  same  flask  no  further  transfer  of  material 
was  necessary.  A  knowledge  of  the  voltune  and  weight  of  the 
solution  permitted  a  calculation  of  the  density.  The  values  to 
three  decimals  are  given  in  the  table  on  page  337. 

In  studying  the  solid  phase  the  indirect  method  of  Schreine- 
makers  "  was  employed.  The  supernatant  solution  was  decanted 
and  a  portion  of  the  solid  with  the  adhering  mother  liquor  shaken 
into  the  volumetric  flask  for  analysis. 

u  Zs.  physik  Chcm.,  11*  p.  76;  Baocroft.  J.,  physic Chcm.,  0,  p.  179;  Pindky,  Phase  Rule,  3d  ed.»  p.  305* 
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*Addity-  expressed  in  terms  of  PbO. 


THE  SOLID  PHASES 


As  a  study  of  the  diagram  opposite  page  338  will  reveal,  there  are 
four  soUd  phases  which  can  exist  in  equilibrium  with  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  the  two  solid  components. 
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The  neutral  lead  acetate  PbCCjHjOj),  .  3  H^O  consists  of  brilliant 
monoclinic  prisms.  It  can  exist  in  equilibrium  with  an  aqueous 
solution  containing  dissolved  substance  of  its  own  composition. 
It  is  also  capable  of  existence  in  equilibrium  with  solutions  con- 
taining as  much  as  15.9  per  cent  basic  lead,  estimated  as  oxide. 
Its  saturation  curve  AB  is  continuous  with  one  extending  into 
acid  solutions.  The  solubility  of  the  neutral  acetate  in  neutral 
solution  is,  by  interpolation  between  experiments  i  and  2,  35.50 
per  cent. 

The  tetra-lead-monoxy-hexacetcUe  ^^  3Pb(C,H,0,)a .  PbO  .  3  H,0 
consists  of  thin  plates  which  may  attain  a  diameter  of  5mm, 
but  which  usually  appear  as  small  lustrous  silky  crystals  whose 
form  is  diflEicult  to  recognize.  It  is  exceedingly  soluble  in  water 
and  forms  solutions  of  density,  1.93  to  2.28.  It  can  not  exist 
in  equilibriimi  with  aqueous  solutions  of  itself,  but  depends 
upon  an  excess  of  dissolved  basic  lead.  On  account  of  the  small 
size  and  softness  of  the  crystals  and  the  high  density  and  viscosity 
of  the  mother  liquor,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  isolate  in  pure 
form.  It  is  probable  that  these  experimental  difiiculties  are 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  its  composition  has  not  previously 
been  correctly  ascertained.  To  establish  the  formula  of  this  com- 
pound six  lines  were  determined.  These  gave  rise  to  a  large 
ntunber  of  intersections,  of  which  10  were  at  sufl&dently  large  angle 
to  be  considered  representative  of  the  solid  phase.  The  mean  of 
these  10  was  the  accepted  value. 

Calculated  for  3Pb(C,H,0,),  .  PbO  .  3  H^O 

Pb(C,H30,)a  H,0 

Calculated  77.9  4.2 

Found  77.9  4.3 

The  apparent  precision  of  the  accepted  value  is  somewhat 
deceptive,  as  the  individual  determinations  are  slightly  scattering. 

The  tri-lead-dioxy-diacetate  Pb  (C^HjO,), .  2  PbO  .  4  H,0  has  been 
isolated  previously  and  its  formula,  with  respect  to  the  two  solid 
components,  correctly  ascertained.  It  has  been  hitherto  described 
as  an  amorphous  solid,  and  in  fact,  as  it  usually  occurs  it  has  that 
appearance.     Nevertheless,  by  slow  evaporation  of  its  clear  solu- 

*'  For  nomenclature,  see  Hoffman,  Dictionary  of  Inorfanic  Compounds,  1«  p.  44. 
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tion  it  can  be  obtained  in  small  rather  ill-formed  needles  which 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  crystalline  character.  Its  satmation  ctirve 
CD  has  a  very  great  length,  extending  from  13  per  cent  to  74  per 
cent  of  dissolved  substance.  It  is  stable  in  equilibritun  with 
aqueous  solutions  of  itself. 

Calculated  for  Pb(CaHjO,),  .  2PbO  .  4  H3O 

PbO  H,0 

Calculated        52.9  8.55 

Found               52.5  8.6 

Lead  hydroxide  PbCOH),  is  in  equilibrium  with  solutions  con- 
taining less  than  5  per  cent  of  lead  acetate. 

THE  QUADRUPLE  POINTS 

At  25°  there  are  three  sharply  defined  quadruple  points.  The 
transition  mixture  at  B  (p.  338)  was  obtained  by  approaching  it 
with  successive  additions  of  neutral  acetate  to  the  solution  of  the 
monoxy  acetate. 

The  transition  mixture  at  C  was  reached  in  two  separate 
experiments,  one  a  new  S3mthetic  mixture  which  was  filtered  and 
allowed  to  concentrate  in  a  desiccator,  the  other  a  mixture  formed 
by  addition  of  neutral  lead  acetate  to  a  solution  which  was  on  the 
saturation  curve  CD.  The  solutions  proved  to  be  of  identical 
composition,  while  the  solid  phases,  as  shown  by  the  arrows,  were 
mixtures  in  different  proportions  of  the  two  solid  phases  in  equili- 
brium with  the  two  intersecting  saturation  ciuves. 

At  the  point  D  the  dioxy  acetate  and  lead  hydroxide  can  exist 
in  contact  with  the  same  solution. 

THE  SATURATION  CURVES 

The  sattu^tion  curves  in  equilibrium  with  the  four  respective 
solid  phases  are  in  some  respects  noteworthy.  The  curve  AB, 
representing  the  solubility  of  neutral  lead  acetate  in  basic  solutions, 
shows  a  remarkably  high  rate  of  increase  of  solubility  of  the  solid 
phase.  In  order  to  cause  such  a  rise  in  solubiUty  there  must  occur 
a  more  deep-seated  change  in  the  solution  than  the  mere  admixture 
of  two  solutes.  The  curve  is  slightly  convex  toward  the  solid 
phase.    The  ctuve  BC  is  approximately  a  straight  line.    The 
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solution  contains  a  nearly  constant  quantity  of  lead  acetate  with 
varying  lead  oxide  content.  Since  the  dioxy  acetate  has  a  low 
temperature  coefficient  of  solubility  and  the  neutral  acetate  a  high 
one  it  is  conceivable  that  at  some  temperature  in  the  neighborhood 
of  o°  this  small  curve  would  be  squeezed  out  of  existence.  At 
such  temperatiu-e  we  should  have  three  solid  phases  in  equilibrium 
with  the  same  solution  and  vapor  and  hence  a  nonvariant  point. 
The  ciuve  CD  in  equilibrium  with  the  dioxy  acetate  shows  again 
the  great  effect  upon  the  solubility  which  a  relatively  slight  change 
in  the  ratio  of  basic  to  neutral  lead  exerts.  It  is  slightly  concave 
toward  the  solid  phase.     The  curve  DE  is  practically  linear. 

The  plot  opposite  page  338  was  constructed  with  reference  only  to 
weight  percentages.  If  the  data  are  plotted  in  molecular  per- 
centages, a  diagram  of  the  same  general  form  results,  but  of  very 
much  diminished  area.  On  account  of  the  high  molecular  weight 
of  the  lead  compounds  the  molecular  percentages  become  very  low. 

A  study  of  the  piu^ly  chemical  equilibria  enables  us  to  under- 
stand some  of  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  solution  and  thus  to 
predict  in  some  measure  the  com^e  of  the  saturation  ciuves. 

Starting  at  the  point  A  of  the  diagram  opposite  page  338,  we  find 
neutral  lead  acetate  crystals  in  equilibrium  with  a  solution  of 
neutral  lead  acetate.  We  may  suppose  that  the  first  equilibrium 
is  between  whole  molecules  thus: 

solid  molecules  in  solution 

(i)  Pb(CH30,),        T±        Pb(CH30,), 

neglecting  the  water  of  hydration. 

Undoubtedly  the  dissolved  salt  is  then  to  some  extent  both 
ionized  and  hydrolyzed.  However,  it  must  be  eqtiilibrium  (i) 
which  determines  the  solubility  of  the  crystals  and  the  constant  of 
that  equilibrium  must  be  maintained  whatever  subsequent 
reactions  occur." 

Upon  addition  of  lead  hydroxide  the  first  basic  acetate  which 
makes  its  appearance  has  the  formula  3Pb(CjH803)3 .  PbO .  3H,0. 
The  solution  does  not  become  saturated  with  respect  to  the  solid 
phase  until  about  15  per  cent  of  lead  oxide  is  dissolved.  Here, 
again,  an  equiUbrium  between  whole  molecules  of  solid  and  dis- 
solved basic  acetate  must  exist.     The  solution  represented  by  the 

M  This  must  be  risorously  true  for  minute  duuisn  in  the  solutioa. 
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sattiration  curve  AB  of  the  neutral  acetate  must  also  contain  this 
same  molecular  species,  although  in  a  state  of  unsattu^tion.  There 
must  then  be  in  the  solution  an  equilibritmi  between  the  dissolved 
molecules  of  neutral  acetate  and  those  of  the  monoxy  acetate, 
thus — 

(2)  3Pb(C3H30,)3  +  PbO        j±        (Pb(C,H,0,),)3  .  PbO. 

Now,  from  this  equation  it  appears  that  one  molecule  of  lead 
hydroxide  causes  the  disappearance  of  three  molecules  of  neutral 
acetate.  The  equation  would  occur  almost  totally  from  left  to 
right  at  the  low  concentrations  of  the  basic  acetate.  If,  then,  we 
add  lead  hydroxide  to  a  saturated  solution  of  the  neutral  acetate, 
we  cause  a  disproportionately  large  quantity  of  dissolved  lead 
acetate  molecules  to  disappear.  But  now  the  original  equilibrium 
between  the  neutral  crystals  and  the  dissolved  neutral  molecules 
must  be  maintained,  hence  a  large  quantity  of  neutral  acetate 
must  go  into  solution.  This  would  account  for  the  astonishing 
increase  of  solubility  of  the  neutral  acetate  in  basic  solutions. 

Of  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  correlation  of  another 
phenomenon.  Parsons  ^^  has  shown  that  the  freezing  point  of  a 
lead  acetate  solution  is  raised  by  the  addition  of  basic  lead  even 
although  more  solid  substance  is  in  solution.  In  his  discussion  he 
very  justly  pointed  out  that  no  evidence  of  a  molecular  complex 
then  existed.  If,  however,  equation  (2)  is  substantially  correct, 
the  addition  of  one  molecule  of  lead  hydroxide  to  three  of  acetate 
has  caused  the  formation  of  but  one  molecule  of  the  basic  com- 
pound, or  a  disappearance  of  three  molecules.  Since  the  lowering 
of  freezing  point  depends  only  upon  the  ntunber  of  dissolved  par- 
ticles, we  should  expect  a  rise  and  not  a  lowering  upon  the  addition 
of  basic  lead. 

If  we  may  make  the  assumption  that  the  constancy  of  equilib- 
rium (i)  is  rigidly  maintained  throughout  the  wide  variation  of 
conditions  represented  by  the  curve  A  B,  we  can  make  a  further 
prediction  in  regard  to  the  saturation  curve.  If  we  continue  the 
addition  of  lead  hydroxide,  the  concentration  of  the  basic  acetate 
continually  increases,  and  gradually  equation  (2)  becomes  impor- 
tant in  the  sense  from  right  to  left.  Thus,  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  curve  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  lead  hydroxide  must 

>*  J.  Phytic.  Chem.,  11,  p.  659;  1907. 
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produce  a  smaller  relative  effect  than  at  the  low  concentrations. 
In  other  words,  the  saturation  curve  should  have,  according  to  this 
theory,  the  convex  shape  which  was  found  by  experiment. 

The  nature  of  the  solution  represented  by  AB  undergoes  some 
variation  between  A  and  B  in  respect  to  basicity,  viscosity,  and 
density,  and  it  seems  at  first  somewhat  violent  to  assume  the 
constancy  of  equation  (i).  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  calculate  in 
molecular  per  cent  instead  of  weight  per  cent  we  find  that  the 
point  A  corresponds  to  but  2.98  per  cent  lead  acetate  and  the 
point  B  to  6.93  per  cent  lead  acetate  and  3.28  per  cent  lead  oxide. 
As  far  as  molecular  percentages  are  concerned  we  are  still  dealing 
with  fairly  dilute  solutions.  This  justifies  to  some  extent  our 
assumption. 

The  mechanism  of  the  reactions  can  not  be  supposed  to  be  as 
simple^  as  represented  by  equation  (2) ,  but  even  so,  we  may  say 
with  certainty  that  the  end  members  of  the  chain  of  reactions  are 
just  as  represented,  namely,  neutral  lead  acetate  molecules  and 
basic  lead  acetate  molecules,  and  whatever  reasoning  has  been 
applied  would  be  equally  valid  if  the  mechanism  of  the  reaction 
included  the  products  of  ionization  and  hydrolysis. 

With  regard  to  the  second  sattu'ation  ciuve  BC,  viz,  that  in 
equilibrium  with  the  solid  phase  [Pb (0,11,0,) ,1  .  PbO,  let  us 
suppose  we  are  following  the  ciuve  from  right  to  left.  Neutral 
lead  acetate  has  now  acquired  so  great  a  solubility  that  the  basic 
acetate  is  the  more  insoluble  substance  and  separates  from  its 
own  saturated  solution.  As  we  continue  to  add  lead  hydroxide 
the  following  reaction  becomes  important : 

(3)      [Pb(C,H,0,),],  .  PbO  +  5PbO?=fc3[Pb(C,H,0,),  .  2PbO] 

Here  it  requires  five  molecules  of  lead  hydroxide  to  cause  the 
disappearance  of  one  molecule  of  the  monoxy  acetate  and  we 
should  expect  just  what  happens  experimentally — a,  much  slower 
increase  of  solubility  of  the  solid  phase  with  continued  addition 
of  lead  hydroxide.  Furthermore,  since  the  dioxy  acetate  is  a 
relatively  insoluble  substance  it  must  reach  its  saturation  after  a 
relatively  small  addition  of  lead  hydroxide.  As  we  pass  down  the 
saturation  ciuve  BC  of  the  solid  phase  3Pb(C,H,0,),  .  PbO  we 
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gradually  increase  the  concentration  of  the  dioxy  acetate,  namely, 
Pb(C2H302)a  .  2PbO,  until  at  the  quadruple  point  C  we  increase 
it  to  its  saturation  point  and  it  begins  to  separate.  Further 
addition  of  lead  hydroxide  converts  the  soluble  monoxy  acetate 
into  the  relatively  insoluble  dioxy  acetate,  which  immediately 
precipitates.  Hence  occurs  the  very  rapid  decrease  of  solubility 
as  shown  by  the  saturation  ctu-ve  CD. 

The  convexity  of  the  curve  CD  may  be  explained  if  we  make 
assumptions  similar  to  those  made  with  the  ctu^e  AB.  Let  us 
start  with  the  transition  point  D  and  approach  C.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  adding  neutral  lead  acetate  to  the  saturated 
solution  of  the  dibasic  acetate.     The  reaction  is  then 

(4)  PbCCHaO,),  .  2PbO  +  5Pb(C,H30,)3?=±2[(Pb(C,H,0,),),  .  PbO] 

The  increase  of  solubility  would  according  to  our  theory  depend 
upon  the  disappearance  of  the  dissolved  dioxy  acetate  and  the 
appearance  of  the  very  soluble  monoxy  acetate.  At  first  the  con- 
centration of  the  monoxy  acetate  is  low  and  the  reaction  proceeds 
almost  entirely  in  the  sense  of  the  equation  from  left  to  right. 
As  the  concentration  of  monoxy  acetate  increases  the  former 
reaction  is  opposed  by  the  reverse  equation,  and  consequently 
the  rate  of  increase  of  solubility  diminishes.  Thus  the  convexity 
toward  the  solid  phase. 

The  slope  of  the  saturation  curve  DE  of  lead  hydroxide  possesses 
some  interest.  Upon  adding  lead  acetate  the  following  reaction 
occurs: 

(5)  2Pb(0H),  +  Pb(C,H,0,),  ?=fe  Pb(C,HA)a   .    2PbO  +  2H,0. 

Since  with  lead  hydroxide  as  the  solid  phase  we  are  far  from  the 
region  of  stability  of  the  neutral  acetate,  the  latter  can  not  remain 
in  considerable  concentration,  and  since  the  hydroxide  itself  has 
but  slight  solubility,  we  shotdd  expect  the  dissolved  substance 
to  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  dioxy  acetate.  In  this  com- 
pound the  weight  ratio  of  lead  acetate  to  lead  oxide  is  0.73,  while 
in  the  solution  of  the  curve  DE  it  is  0.64.  This  indicates  a  slight 
excess  of  dissolved  lead  hydroxide  which  apparently  acquires  an 
increased  solubility  in  solutions  of  basic  acetates. 

827W— 15 2 
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If  this  latter  conclusion  is  correct,  reaction  (5)  will  continue  in 
the  sense  from  left  to  right  even  after  the  point  D  has  been  passed 
and  the  soUd  phase  has  changed  from  the  hydroxide  to  the  dioxy 
acetate.  During  the  initial  stages  of  the  ciuve  DC  the  addition 
of  neutral  acetate  results  only  in  an  exhaustion  of  this  dissolved 
hydroxide  and  makes  no  demands  upon  the  dioxy  acetate.  Con- 
sequently, reaction  (4)  does  not  become  predominant  until  lead 
hydroxide  is  exhausted.  As  a  result  of  this  we  find  at  the  upper 
end  of  CD  a  slight  but  unmistakable  change  of  ciuvature. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  kind  assistance 
rendered  by  Dr.  William  Blum  of  this  Bureau,  who  made  many 
valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  analytical  procedure,  and  by 
Dr.  John  Johnston,  who  read  the  manuscript  critically. 

SUMMARY 

1 .  The  analysts  of  basic  lead  acetate  was  performed  by  measur- 
ing the  voltune  of  standard  acid  neutralized  by  the  basic  lead 
and  the  voltune  of  reagent  required  for  the  complete  precipitation 
of  lead. 

2.  The  S3aithesis  of  the  basic  acetates  was  accomplished  by  the 
interaction  of  lead  acetate  and  lead  hydroxide.  Some  of  the 
accompanying  phenomena  are  described. 

3.  A  theory  of  the  course  of  the  saturation  curves  is  proposed. 

4.  The  solid  phases  capable  of  existence  are: 

PbCCaHjOa),  .  3  HjO  brilliant  monoclinic  crystals.  It  can  exist 
in  equilibrium  with  acid  and  neutral  solutions  and  with  basic 
solutions  containing  as  much  as  15.8  per  cent  lead  oxide.  Its 
solubility  in  water  is  35.50  per  cent. 

3  Pb(C,H,0,)a  .  PbO  .  3  H,0  crystallizes  in  plates.  It  is 
exceedingly  soluble  in  water  and  forms  solutions  of  density  i  .93 
to  2.28.  The  substance  is  tmstable  in  solutions  of  itself.  For  its 
existence  in  equilibrium  with  a  solution  there  must  be  an  excess 
of  dissolved  basic  lead.  The  solutions  contain  at  the  extremes 
of  the  saturation  curve  15.89  per  cent  PbO,  48.95  per  cent 
PbCCjHjOa),  and  24.74  per  cent  PbO,  49.21  per  cent  Pb(C,H,0,),. 

PbCCjHjOj),  .  2  PbO  .  4  H3O  consists  of  needles  which  may 
be  so  small  as  to  seem  amorphous.  It  is  capable  of  existence 
in  contact  with  solutions  of  itself  but  under  such  conditions  has  a 
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solubility  of  but  13.3  per  cent.  Its  saturation  curve  possesses  a 
very  great  length.  The  extremes  of  solubility  are  7.4  per  cent 
PbO,  4.8  per  cent  PbCCaHjO,),  and  24.74  per  cent  PbO,  49.21  per 

cent  Pb(C,HA)a. 

PbCOH),  is  stable  in  equilibrium  with  solutions  containing  as 
much  as  7.4  per  cent  PbO  and  4.8  per  cent  PbCC^HjO,),. 

Washington,  August  19,  1914. 

Note:  Since  the  electrotyping  of  the  foregoing  article,  another  refer- 
ence to  previous  work  was  discovered  in  Watt's  Dictionary  of  Applied 
Chemistry  under  the  caption,  "Acetic  Add."  The  work  was  that  of 
Plochl  (Berichte,  13,  p.  1647)  in  1880.  The  author  describes  the  com- 
pound Vh^iflfifi^^  OH,  which  is  probably  identical  with  the  monoxy 
acetate  3Pb(C,H,0^a  .  PbO  .  3  H^O  described  above.  He  states  that  it 
may  be  prepared  by  repeatedly  drenching  the  normal  acetate  with  abso- 
lute alcohol.  It  is  curious  that  this  work  has  almost  entirely  escaped 
notice  in  subsequent  reviews  of  the  subject  of  the  basic  lead  acetates. 


A  WATTHOUR  METER  METHOD  OF  TESTING 
INSTRUMENT  TRANSFORMERS 


By  P.  G.  Agnbw 


Attempts  to  determine  the  constants  of  instrmnent  transformers 
by  using  wattmeters  or  watthonr  meters  in  both  the  primary 
and  secondary  circuits  have  not  met  with  much  success.  Mod- 
em transformers  have  such  good  characteristics  that  the  small 
differences  to  be  measured  are  more  or  less  masked  by  the  tma- 
voidable  errors  of  measurement.  Moreover,  such  a  method  is 
not  applicable  to  high  voltage  or  large  current  ranges,  which  are 
commercially  the  more  important. 

Modem  induction  watthour  meters  can,  however,  be  used  to 
determine  the  difference  in  ratios,  and  also  the  difference  in  phase 
angles  of  either  two  voltage  transformers  or  of  two  current  trans- 
formers, provided  the  two  transformers  are  of  the  same  range. 
If,  then,  the  ratio  and  phase  angle  of  one  of  the  transformers  are 
known,  it  may  be  treated  as  a  standard  transformer  and  the 
constants  of  other  transformers  determined  in  terms  of  the  con- 
stants of  the  standard. 

Several  modifications  of  the  potentiometer  method  are  avail- 
able for  the  precise  determination  of  ratio  and  phase  angle,  for 
the  most  part  making  use  of  laboratory  instruments.^ 

OUnmB  OF  METHOD 

For  voltage  transformers  an  auxiKary  current  is  passed  in 
series  through  the  current  coils  of  the  two  meters,  which  are 
duplicates,  and  the  voltage  coil  of  each  meter  is  connected  to  one 

'Agncw  and  Pltdi,  this  Bulletin,  6,  p.  tSi.  1909,  Reprint  No.  130;  Blectrical  World,  M,  p.  104a,  1909. 
B.  Orlidi,  BTZ,  M,  p.  435, 466, 1909.  X,.  T.  Robinson.  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Blec.  Bng.,  S8,  p.  loos.  1909. 
P.  A.  Laws,  Blec.  World,  S5.  p.  atj,  X910.  Sharp  and  Crawford,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Blec.  I^ig.,  t9,  p.  15x7, 
X910.  Asnew  and  Silsbce,  Proc.  Am.  Inst.  Blec.  Bng.,  tl,  p.  1967,  19x2.  Sdiering  and  Alberti,  Ardiir 
fflr  Bkktrotecfanik,  t,  p.  963,  X9X4.  A  method  of  testinc  Toltage  tranrformcrs  adapted  to  ccDtrat«tatwa 
use  and  rcquirinff  only  portable  instruments  hal  been  described  by  Brooks,  this  Bulletin,  10.  p.  4x9,  X9X4, 
Reprint  No.  1x7:  Blectrical  World,  tt,  p.  898,  X9X3- 
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of  the  transformers.  If  the  meters  were  adjusted  to  precisely  the 
same  rate,  the  ratios  of  the  transformers  would  be  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  rotations  of  the  meters  in  a  given 
time.  Practically  the  meters  can  not  be  adjusted  to  precisely 
the  same  rate,  but  the  difference  in  rates  may  be  eliminated  by 
interchanging  the  meters. 

The  difference  in  the  phase  angles  may  also  be  obtained  by 
changing  the  phase  of  the  auxiliary  current  so  that  the  meters  are 
working  on  low  power  factor,  since  this  difference  in  phase  makes 
the  meters  run  at  different  speeds  as  they  are  connected  to  one  or 
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Fig.  z. — Arrangemefiifor  Usting  voltage  transformers 

the  other  of  the  transformers.  From  this  data  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  difference  in  ratios  obtained  at  unity  power  factor  the  dif- 
ference in  phase  angles  can  be  calculated.  A  diagram  of  connec- 
tions for  testing  a  voltage  transformer  by  this  method  is  shown  in 
Fig.  I .  The  ratio  measitfement  may  be  carried  out  with  a  single- 
phase  source  of  supply.  If  a  three-phase  soiu-ce  is  available,  it  is 
convenient  to  use  a  lamp  bank  for  the  auxiliary  cmrent,  putting 
it  on  the  same  phase  with  the  transformers  for  the  ratio  measure- 
ment and  on  either  of  the  other  phases  for  the  phase  angle  meas- 
tu'ement. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  arrangement  of  circuits  for  testing  cmrent 
transformers.     The  use  of  the  cturent  and  the  voltage  coils  of  the 
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meters  is  inverted  in  respect  to  their  use  in  the  case  of  the  voltage 
transformer.  The  primaries  of  the  cmrent  transformers  are  in 
series,  and  the  current  coils  of  the  two  meters  are  connected 
alternately  to  the  two  transformers.  An  auxiliary  voltage  is 
applied  to  the  voltage  coils  of  the  meters.  Otherwise  the  tests 
are  carried  out  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  voltage  transformer. 
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Pig.  2. — Arrangemenifor  testing  current  transformers 

Let  wi»,  Wb  =-the  rates  of  the  two  meters  (the  rate  being  the  ratio 

of  the  recorded  watthours  to  the  true  watthours) . 
ib»the  disk  constant  of  the  meters  (nominal  watthours 
per  revolution) . 
/?!,  /?3  =  ratios  of  transformers. 

ofj,  ^3— phase  angles  of  transformers  (positive  for  the  sec- 
ondary leading  opposition  to  the  primary) . 
Oi,  a, « number  of  ttuns  made  by  meter  A  when  connected 

to  transformers  i  and  2,  respectively, 
fej,  63  =the  same  for  meter  B. 
cos  fl  =«  power  factor. 
Consider  the  case  of  a  meter  connected  to  a  voltage  transformer, 
and  working  on  low  power  factor,  cturent  lagging.     In  making  t 
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turns  a  meter  records  tk  watt  hours.  Taking  into  account  only 
the  rate  of  the  meter,  w,  and  the  ratio  of  the  transformer,  R,  this 
gives  for  the  energy  represented  by  the  primary  voltage  and  the 

auxiliary  current  —  R.  But  the  meter  is  working  at  a  power  fac- 
tor of  cos  (O  +  a)  instead  of  cos  0,  and  hence  the  expression  for 

the  energy  finally  becomes 

tkR  cos  e 
m  cos  (0  +  a) 
or 

tkR 


m  cos  a  (i-tan  a  tan  0) 
or,  since  a  is  very  small  and  hence  its  cosine  may  be  taken  as  unity, 

m  (i-tan  «  tan  0)  aPP«>^ately. 

Applying  this  to  a  set  of  readings  taken  by  interchanging  the 
meters  on  the  transformers 

a^kRi  hJiR^ 


wia(i  —  tan  d  tan  a^     1115(1  —  tan  d  tan  or,) 

a^kR, b^kR, 

ma(i  —  tan  0  tan  a^  ~  m^{i  —  tan  0  tan  a  J 

from  which  it  may  easily  be  shown  *  that 


(0 


(2) 


R 
R 


(3) 


s  Fftan  (z)  and  (a) 

<a  J?i  I— tmntftanoi    6t  l?t  i— tantftanai 


(A) 


ai  ict  z— um  vuuiaa    oi  jci  z— uuicruuias 

which  rcdtioes  to  equation  (j)  ior  unity  power  factor.    Since  the  products  of  the  tangents  in  (A)  are  small, 
it  may  be  written  appraodmately 

z+a  tan  6 (tan «—  tan  m)*" ~*Tr (  » *)  * 
f n»a  which  (4)  immediately  follows. 
(5)  may  be  obtained  from  (j)  by  noting  that  the  latter  may  be  written  in  the  form 

which  is  cquadon  (5). 
Similarly  (4)  becomes 

:  there  are  3438  minutes  in  a  radian  (B)  reduces  to  (6). 
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where  the  a's  and  b's  are  readings  taken  at  unity  power  factor, 
and  that 

tan«,-tana.-^^i-^.^.|;)  (4) 

where  the  a's  and  6's  are  now  readings  taken  at  low  power  factor. 

(3)  is  the  general  formula  for  the  ratio  /?,  in  terms  of  the  ratio 
Ri,  and  (4)  is  the  general  formula  for  the  phase  angle  a^  in  terms 
of  a^  and  the  ratio  of  the  ratios. 

These  may  easily  be  put  into  convenient  form  for  slide  rule 
computation  by  making  a  few  allowable  approximations,^  giving 
for  the  difference  in  ratios  expressed  as  a  fraction  of  the  ratio  of 
the  standard  transformer 

R,-R,      I  Rat -0,)  + (6, -&»)"]  ,. 

R,     "  2I     a,  6,     J  ^5; 

and  for  the  phase  angle 

^(inminutes)-..^^^^^^--?^]       (6) 

Equations  (5)  and  (6)  are  the  working  formulas  for  ratio  and 
phase  angle,  respectively,  and  may  ordinarily  be  used  instead  of 
the  more  exact  formulas  (2)  and  (3).  The  approximations  in- 
volved will  amount  to  less  than  o.  i  per  cent  in  ratio  for  differences 
in  the  formula  not  exceeding  3  per  cent,  and  to  less  than  o.oi  per 
cent  in  ratio  for  differences  not  exceeding  i  per  cent. 

Equation  (6) ,  which  gives  the  phase  angle,  has  its  signs  correct 
for  voltage  transformers  connected  to  meters  working  on  lagging 
current,  and  for  current  transformers  connected  to  meters  working 
on  leading  current.  If  the  conditions  are  vice  versa,  the  +  sign 
before  the  bracketed  expression  should  be  changed  to  — .  How- 
ever, it  may  often  be  more  convenient  not  to  depend  upon  this 
relation,  but  to  use  the  following  facts  as  criteria  to  experimentally 
determine  whether  the  transformer  tmder  test  has  a  greater  or  a 
smaller  phase  angle  than  the  standard  transformer: 

1 .  Adding  a  noninductive  load  to  a  voltage  transformer  always 
tends  to  lag  the  secondary  voltage. 

2.  Adding  noninductive  resistance  in  the  secondary  of  a  current 
transformer  tends  to  advance  the  phase  of  the  secondary  current. 
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BZPSRIMENTAL  RESULTS  * 

Pig.  3  shows  the  results  of  the  test  of  a  5500/1 10  volt  transformer 
by  means  of  two  watthour  meters  and  another  transformer  used 
as  a  standard,  compared  with  the  results  of  a  precision  laboratory 
method.*  The  full  lines  represent  the  results  of  the  laboratory 
method  and  the   isolated  points  those  of  the  watthour  meter 
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Fio.  3. — Ratio  and  phase  angle  of  voltage  transfomur — 
comparison  of  watthour  meter  method  with  null  method 

method.     Each  point  is  the  average  of  two  runs  of  100  turns  each, 
and  readings  were  taken  to  o.oi  turn. 

Similarly,  Fig.  4  shows  the  results  of  a  comparison  of  the  two 
methods  for  a  25  to  5  ampere  current  transformer.     Each  point  is 


•  The  author  is  indebted  to  W.  H.  Staanard  for  assistance  in  the  experimental  work. 
'  Agnew  and  Silsbee,  Proc  Am.  Inst.  Blcc.  Bnc.,  tl.  p.  1967,  June*  Z9xa. 
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here  also  the  average  of  two  runs  of  loo  tttms  each,  excepting  at 
the  lower  currents  where  fewer  turns  were  taken. 

The  meters  used  were  of  the  tjrpe  known  commercially  as  K5, 
the  disks  of  which  had  been  graduated  in  hundredths  of  a  revo- 
lution. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  accuracy  obtained  is  greater  than  is 
required  in  commercial  power  measurements.  The  method  is 
easily  capable  of  determining  ratio  to  0.02  or  0.03  per  cent,  and 
phase  angle  to  one  or  two  minutes. 

It  has  been  found  possible  to  more  than  double  the  speed  of  the 
meters  by  shunting  the  magnets  by  small  pieces  of  soft  iron  and 
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Fig.  4. — Ratio  and  phase  angle  of  current  tran^ormer — 
comparison  of  watthour  meter  method  with  null  method 

yet  get  equally  accurate  results.  It  is  not  generally  realized  that 
under  the  very  best  conditions  modem  induction  meters  will 
repeat  consecutive  runs  to  a  precision  of  about  o.oi  per  cent  at 
full  load.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following  observations  taken 
with  the  meters  in  parallel  on  the  same  load.  The  tenths  of  a 
division  (thousandths  of  a  revolution)  were  estimated  in  taking 
readings.  The  speed  of  the  meters  had  been  increased  to  double 
normal  value  by  shunting  the  magnets. 
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Run 

Per  cent  of  foil  load 

Number  of  tims 

MetarA 
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100 

100 
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100 

100 

100 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 
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100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

100.126 

2 

.123 

3 

.124 

4 

.127 

5 

.140 

6 

.135 

7 

.136 

8 

10.063 

9 

.067 

10 

.061 

11 

.068 

12 

.066 

OVER-ALL  CORRECTIONS  FOR  RATIO  kSD  PHASE  ANGLE 

There  are  cases  in  which  it  may  be  convenient  to  obtain  a  lump 
correction  for  both  ratio  and  phase  angle  rather  than  to  determine 
them  and  to  correct  for  them  independently.  For  example,  take 
the  case  of  a  watthour  meter  and  current  transformer  metering 
the  power  supplied  to  an  induction  motor.  If  the  standard 
transformer  is  inserted  in  series  with  the  line  and  readings  taken 
at  whatever  power  factor  the  system  is  operating  under,  then  we 
may  consider  /?,  in  either  of  equations  3  or  5  as  the  combined 
or  over-all  power  ratio  of  the  transformer.  To  carry  this  out  in 
routine  work,  it  would  practically  be  necessary  to  have  a  set  of 
curves  for  the  standard  transformer  giving  this  ratio  calculated 
from  ratio  and  phase  angle  for  various  power  factors.*    Yet, 

*  A  diflcussioii  of  the  calculatioin  of  the  errors  introduced  by  the  phase  ancles  of  instrument  transformers 
Is  given  by  L.  T.  Robinson,  Trans.  Amu  Inst  Blec  Bnc.,  a9,  p.  Z005, 1909.  CorreGtioas  are  tabulatfd  for 
▼arious  power  factors  and  i^uue  ancles.  Similar  tables  are  given  in  the  Meter  Code,  p.  las.  191a,  and  in 
the  Meterman's  Handbook,  p.  196, 19x2. 

The  matter  may  be  pat  very  briefly  in  the  form 

True  watt  hours"  z+tan(flt«— <tT).tantfXapparcnt  watthours 

where  Ot«  and  Or  are  the  phase  angles  of  the  current  and  voltage  transformers  respectively,  being  positive 
for  the  reversed  secondary  (current  or  voltage)  leading  the  primary.  That  the  correction  factor  takes  this 
form,  with  but  a  slight  approximation  may  be  seen  from  the  reasoning  used  in  the  tcact  in  deducing  e<iua- 
tioos  z  and  a.  tf  is  to  be  counted  ix)sitive  for  current  leading  and  negative  for  current  lagging.  For 
ecample,  if  we  have  only  a  voltage  transformer  whose  reversed  secondary  voltage  lags  ao'  behind  the 
primary  voltage,  and  if  the  power  factor  of  the  load  is  0.5,  current  lagging,  the  correction  factor  due  to 
phase  angle  is 

[x+tan  {o-(-ao')>  tan(-6o*)l-[x+(+o.oos8)(-i.73)) 

■■[x— 0.0x00) 
or  1.0%  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  reading. 
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since  these  curves  would  be  computed  once  for  all,  for  the  stand- 
ard transformer,  it  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  going  through 
a  somewhat  complicated  computation  for  each  transformer  tested. 
Of  course  a  similar  method  could  be  developed  for  the  case  of  the 
voltage  transformer,  but  the  complications  involved  would  hardly 
make  it  worth  while  for  the  voltage  transformer  alone.  In  fact, 
good  voltage  transformers,  at  least  at  60  cycles,  have  such  small 
phase  angles  that  in  most  work  the  errors  introduced  by  them  is 
no  greater  than  the  uncertainty  due  to  other  causes. 

This  process  may  be  extended  to  the  case  in  which  both  current 
and  voltage  transformers  are  used.  For  such  a  test  one  meter 
would  be  connected  to  both  of  the  standard  transformers  (current 
and  voltage) ,  the  other  to  both  the  transformers  tmder  test.  Either 
of  equations  3  or  5  will  in  this  case  give  the  over-all  power  ratio  of 
the  two  transformers  under  test  (R3),  for  the  given  condition  in 
terms  of  the  corresponding  over-all  ratio  for  the  two  standard 
transformers  (R^).  This  latter  quantity  cotdd  be  taken  from 
curves  calculated  for  the  two  standard  transformers,  as  men- 
tioned above.  Experimentally  the  process  is  simpler  than  would 
appear  at  first  sight  since  no  auxiliary  current  or  voltage  is  re- 
quired. This  method  should  prove  useful  in  checking  trans- 
formers used  in  the  metering  of  large  blocks  of  power,  either 
single  phase  or  3  phase. 

mSCELLANBOUS  BBTAILS 

The  use  of  two  of  the  portable  watthour  meters  so  largely  used 
in  meter  testing  is  much  more  convenient  than  that  of  house  type 
meters  with  graduated  disks,  as  the  trouble  of  cotmting  turns  is 
eliminated.  However,  for  economy  of  time  in  testing  current 
transformers  rated  at  5  amperes  secondary  current,  a  5-ampere 
watthom-  meter  is  preferable  to  one  of  a  lo-ampere  range,  as  the 
length  of  time  required  for  a  test  with  a  given  accuracy  is  roughly 
only  half  as  great.  In  general,  a  i  or  2  ampere  range  can  not  be 
used  on  the  light  loads,  as  the  impedance  which  would  be  intro- 
duced in  the  secondary  of  the  transformer  would  be  prohibitive.' 

*  Por  the  same  deaisn  a  »-ampere  instnixnait  has  as  mndi  impedance  as  six  s-ampere  instnuDctits,  and 
a  x-ampere  instrument  has  as  much  impedance  as  twenty-five  s-ampere  instnmicnts. 
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Of  coiirse,  in  the  case  of  a  voltage  transformer  the  range  is  imma- 
terial, as  the  cmrent  is  an  auxiliary  one. 

In  testing  current  transformers  it  is  very  convenient  to  use  as  a 
source  of  current  a  step-down  transformer  giving  but  a  few  volts 
on  the  secondary  but  having  ample  secondary  current  capacity. 
But  in  such  an  arrangement  if  the  resistance  in  the  secondary 
circuit  is  very  low  the  current  may  lag  very  appreciably  behind 
the  voltage.  This  will  produce  a  small  error  in  the  ratio  measure- 
ment, but  such  a  condition  is  readily  detected  by  the  measuring 
instruments  in  the  circuit.  The  best  way  to  overcome  this  diflS- 
culty  is  by  the  use  of  a  phase-shifting  transformer  as  a  source  of 
the  auxiliary  voltage.  Such  a  transformer  is  of  very  great  utility 
for  many  other  piuposes,  such,  for  example,  as  testing  meters  at 
low  power  factor.  If  such  a  device  is  not  available,  the  error  may 
be  eliminated  by  a  process  of  successive  approximation.  To  do 
this,  compute  ratio  and  phase  angle  from  the  data  just  as  if  the  ratio 
had  been  determined  at  unity  power  factor,  and  compute  the  phase 
angle  at  whatever  power  factor  the  instruments  show.  Let  these 
be  R\  and  a\,  and  suppose  the  power  factor  in  the  ratio  measure- 
ment was  cos  ^0  instead  of  unity.  By  applying  equations  5  and  B 
to  this  case,  using  0^  instead  of  6,  a  little  consideration  will  show 
that 

which  may  be  solved  for  Z?,, 

R^^R^-R^  tan  ^o  (tan  a', -tan  a^) 

With  this  second  approximation  to  the  value  of  i?,,  we  may 
recompute  at,. 

Care  must  be  used  never  to  open  the  secondary  circuit  of  a  cur- 
rent transformer  while  current  is  passing  through  the  primary,  for  if 
this  is  done  the  properties  of  the  iron  will  be  altered  and  the  ratio 
and  phase  angle  increased.'  In  case  a  transformer  is  accidentally 
open  circuited  it  may  be  brought  back  to  its  normal  condition  by 
carefully  demagnetizing. 

It  is  well  to  open  both  current  and  voltage  circuits  of  the  meters 
at  the  end  of  a  run,  as  some  meters  are  more  apt  to  creep  on  cur- 
rent alone  than  on  voltage  alone. 

^  Agnew  «nd  Fitch,  this  Bulletin,  6,  p.  997, 1909,  Reprint  No.  Z30. 
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It  is  important  that  the  ratio  and  the  phase  angle  of  the  standard 
transformer,  whether  of  the  current  or  voltage  tjrpe,  be  determined 
imder  actual  working  conditions  of  load,  including  the  meter. 
Multiple-range  transformers  are  very  convenient  as  standards  and 
good  transformers  have  very  accurately  the  same  constants  for  the 
different  series-parallel  arrangements  of  coils.  If  the  no-load  ratio 
of  a  voltage  transformer  is  required,  it  may  be  obtained  very 
closely  by  adding  a  second  or  duplicate  meter  as  load,  and  then 
extrapolating  to  the  no-load  condition. 

While  the  present  method  has  neither  the  high  precision  nor  the 
elegance  of  the  nidi  laboratory  methods,  it  has  ample  accuracy  for 
commercial  requirements,  it  is  independent  of  ordinary  line  fluc- 
tuations, and  no  specialized  apparatus  is  required. 

Washington,  July  18, 1914. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 

For  many  years  physicists,  electrical  engineers,  and  others  using 
electrical  apparatus  have  felt  the  need  of  some  material  to  replace 
the  hard  rubber  which  is  so  extensively  used  where  very  high 
insulation  is  required.  The  reasons  for  this  are  its  high  cost,  its 
mechanical  limitations,  and  the  fact  that  it  deteriorates  rapidly 
when  exposed  to  light.  Many  insulating  materials  have  made  their 
appearance  in  recent  years,  yet  there  is  very  Uttle  data  concerning 
them.  This  investigation  was  undertaken  to  determine  the  rate 
of  deterioration  of  hard  rubber  and  to  make  certain  tests  upon 
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otha:  materials  to  see  if  their  electrical  properties  permit  them  to 
replace  hard  rubber,  at  least  for  certain  uses.  Incidentally,  many 
substances  were  tested  which  can  be  considered  as  hard  rubber 
substitutes  only  in  special  cases. 

The  suitability  of  an  insulating  material  for  any  given  purpose 
will  depend  upon  its  mechanical  properties  fully  as  much  as  upon 
its  electrical  properties.  It  is  not,  however,  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  discuss  the  mechanical  properties*  of  the  materials 
considered. 

There  are  several  electrical  properties  of  insulators  between  no 
two  of  which  is  there  a  known  relationship.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  (i)  the  volume  of  resistivity  of  the  material,  (2)  the 
leakage  over  the  surface,  (3)  the  dielectric  absorption,  (4)  the 
dielectric  strength,  and  (5)  the  dielectric  constant.  All  of  these 
properties  are  functions  of  the  temperature,  and  some  may  also 
be  affected  by  other  physical  conditions,  such  as  applied  voltage, 
humidity,  pressure,  etc. 

The  r^tive  importance  of  these  properties  depends  upon  the 
use  to  which  the  material  is  to  be  put.  In  high  tension  instal- 
lations a  knowledge  of  the  dielectric  strength  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  but  even  here  information  concerning  the  other  prop- 
erties may  be  useful.  However,  in  many  cases  the  surface  leakage 
will  tell  much  more  than  the  dielectric  strength  as  to  the  suita- 
bility of  a  material  for  a  given  class  of  work.  For  instance,  the 
important  properties  of  a  material  to  be  used  for  insulating  the 
terminals  of  resistance  coils  are  its  volume  resistivity  and  surface 
leakage,  the  latter  being  usually  the  more  important.  Another 
similar  case  is  the  insulation  of  the  terminals  of  condensers, 
especially  those  of  small  capacity. 

Fortunately  in  low  voltage  work  the  commercial  demands  upon 
insulators  do  not  require  that  they  shaU  possess  any  one  of  the 
properties  enumerated  above  in  an  unusual  degree.  Hence,  ia 
most  cases  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  insulators  which, 
from  an  electrical  point  of  view,  will  satisfy  the  requirements. 
The  choice  will  then  turn  on  the  mechanical  qualities  and  cost. 
However,  cases  frequently  arise  where  one  or  more  of  the  elec- 
trical qualities  are  the  first  consideration,  and  in  such  cases  it  is 

1  Both  the  electrical  and  mechanical  properties  of  insnlatorB  are  now  being  investigated  by  the  "  Koiniiii»> 
aion  fflr  IsolierrtoffCp"  a  preliminary  report  by  Dr.  H.  Pasaavant  appearing  in  the  Bkktrotecfa.  Zt.,  St 
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important  to  have  reliable  data  available.     A  considerable  amount 

of  data  concerning  the  dielectric  constant  and  dielectric  strength 

of  insulating  materials  has  been  published,  but  even  in  this  field 

much  remains  to  be  done.     The  absorption  in  dielectrics  is  only 

begiiming  to  be  carefully  studied.     The  volume  resistivity  of 

dielectrics  has  been  extensively  studied,  but  it  is  often  difficult  to 

find  reliable  data  upon  materials  in  common  use.     The  importance 

of  surface  leakage  has  long  been  appreciated,  but  it  is  only  within 

a  few  years  that  careful  measurements '  upon  it  have  been  made. 

This  paper  presents  results  upon  the  volume  resistivity  and 

surface  leakage  of  a  number  of  msulating  materials.     The  surface 

leakage  was  measured  under  var3ring  conditions  of  temperature 

and  humidity  both  before  and  after  exposure  to  light.    The  volume 

resistivity  was  measured  at  different  temperatures  and  the  effect 

of  absorbed  moisting  and  of  the  magnitude  and  length  of  time  of 

application  of  the  voltage  was  studied.     The  aim  has  been  to 

cover  all  the  conditions  that  will  normally  be  found  in  a  physical 

laboratory. 

U.  METHODS 

The  methods  employed  may  naturally  be  classed  under  two 
heads:  (i)  The  methods  of  measuring  the  resistance ;  (2)  Methods 
of  preparing  the  specimen.  Under  the  latter  will  fall  the  method3 
of  maintaining  the  specimen  under  the  desired  conditions.  - 

1.  METHODS  OF  MEASURING  THE  RESISTANCE. 

In  measuring  the  resistance  high  accuracy  was  not  required. 
An  accuracy  of  10  per  cent  was  considered  sufficient.  As  a  large 
number  of  samples  were  measured,  and  each  sample  measured 
several  times,  it  was  necessary  to  arrange  the  apparatus  so  that  it 
could  be  worked  rapidly.  Measurements  were  mkde  from  10* 
ohms  to  10"  ohms,  the  upper  limit  being  fixed  by  the  sensibility 
of  the  apparatus. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  measure  such  an  extreme  range  of  resist- 
ance in  a  single  set  up.  Hence,  two  different  methods  were  em- 
ployed :  (a)  The  galvanometer  method ;  (6)  the  electrometer  method. 

*  The  f oDowmg  are  a  few  of  the  important  references  to  this  work :  Mershon— High  Vcdtage  Measurements 
at  Niagaxa,  Trans.  A.  I.  B.  B.,  S7v  p.  845;  1908.  Dietrich— On  the  Conductivity  of  Electric  Insolaton, 
Diss.  Gdttincen,  1909,  and  Phys.  Zs.,  II9  p.  287;  1910.  Rebora — Experimental  Researches  on  Insulators 
d  Glass  and  Porcelain,  Attl  dell  'Associazione  Elettrotrcchnica  Ital.,  14,  p.  665 ;  19x0.  Passcvant — Loc.  dt. 
Schroedinger-On  the  Conductivity  ni  Electricity  Over  the  Surface  of  Insulatofs  in  Humid  Air.  Acad. 
Wiss.  Wien,  Sitz.  Ber.,  110*  ia,  p.  lais;  19x0. 
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The  diagram  of  Fig.  i  shows  the  galvanometer  method  as  ar- 
ranged for  measuring  the  volume  resistivity  of  the  specimen.  The 
terminal  F  of  the  battery  is  connected  to  the  mercury  on  which 
the  specimen  floats.  The  current  flows  through  the  specimen  to 
the  mercury  contained  in  an  open  cylinder  of  known  area  which 
is  connected  to  D.  The  megohm  in  series  serves  to  protect  the 
galvanometer  and  is  usually  negUgible  relative  to  the  reastance 
of  the  specimen.  To  prevent  the  current  which  flows  over  the 
surface  of  the  specimen  from  reaching  D ,  a  guard  ring  of  mercury 
surroimds  the  inner  cylinder,  but  is  insulated  from  it.  This  guard 
ring  is  connected  directly  to  the  opposite  terminal  of  the  battery. 
In  measuring  a  surface  resistance  or  any  resistance  in  which  a 
guard  ring  is  imnecessary  the  unknown  resistance  is  connected 
directly  between  D  and  F. 
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-   Fro.  I. — Coniuctioiu  for  mtaiuring  volmtM  Ttiitlivity  by  tilt  gatvanonuter  method 
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For  supplying  the  voltage,  trays  of  small  storage  cells  are  used. 
This  battery  and  the  other  apparatus  are  placed  on  metal  plates 
which  are  grounded.  One  terminal  of  the  battery  is  also  connected 
to  the  same  groimd.  The  key  K^  is  for  short  circuiting  the  gal- 
vanometer, while  the  key  Kj  closes  the  circuit  through  the  galva- 
nometer. When  the  double  throw  switch  is  in  the  direction  B,  the 
galvanometer  is  connected  in  parallel  with  a  universal  shimt. 
This  can  readily  be  adjusted  so  that  i,  i/io,  i/ioo,  i/iooo,  or 
i/ioooo  of  the  total  ciarrent  passes  through  the  galvanometer. 
The  Sullivan  galvanometer  had  a  ciurent  sensitiveness  of  2000 
mm  per  microampere,  with  a  scale  distance  of  2  meters.  Using 
a  battery  of  200  volts,  as  was  done  in  almost  all  cases,  resistances 
from  10*  to  11"  ohms  can  be  measured  to  an  accuracy  of  10  per 
cent.  When  the  double-throw  switch  is  thrown  to  A,  the  gal- 
vanometer is  connected  directly  in  series  with  the  specimen  with- 
out the  damping  resistance  which  is  contained  in  the  tmiversal 
shunt.  If  the  ctirrent  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  produce  an 
appreciable  deflection  upon  closing  the  key  Kj,  the  key  is  opened 
so  that  the  current  flowing  through  the  specimen  will  charge  the 
condenser.  At  the  end  of  a  time  t,  the  key  Ki  is  again  closed  and 
the  charge  which  has  accumulated  is  discharged  through  the  gal- 
vanometer. From  the  ballistic  constant  of  the  galvanometer,  the 
resistance  of  the  specimen  can  be  computed  in  the  following 
manner. 

If  Q  is  the  quantity  of  electricity  upon  the  condenser  of  capacity 
C  at  a  time  t  after  opening  Kj,  t  the  ciurent  flowing  through  the 


I 


/: 


E  ^ 
The  solution  of  this  integral  equation  gives  t  =  -^e  ^c 


-t 


and  hence  Q  =  EC  (1  —  e  ^^ 
Expanding  the  exponential 


^_  Et(  t  t^  \ 


Hence,  if  t/2RC  is  small  relative  to  unity, 

p    Et     Et 
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where  K  is  the  ballistic  constant  of  the  galvanometer  and  d  the 
deflection.  This  method  of  computing  does  not  introduce  an 
error  of  more  than  i  or  2  per  cent,  which  for  our  purpose  is  su£Gi- 
ciently  accurate. 

The  condenser  should  have  negligible  leakage  and  absorption. 
This  was  sectued  by  placing  an  air  condenser,  insulated  by  glass 
pillars,  in  a  chamber  dried  with  phosphorus  pentoxide.  The  Sul- 
livan galvanometer  had  a  ballastic  sensitiveness  of  1400  mm  per 
microcoulomb  with  a  scale  distance  of  2  meters.  By  this  method 
resistances  from  10"  to  10"  ohms  can  be  measured.  It  would 
appear  that  there  should  be  no  Umit  to  the  resistances  that  can 
be  measured  provided  the  time  of  leakage  is  sufficiently  long. 
However,  in  practice  it  was  found  impracticable  to  use  a  time 
longer  than  five  minutes,  so  that  a  resistance  of  more  than  10^' 
ohms  could  not  be  measured  by  this  method. 


(b) 

For  meastuing  resistances  higher  than  10"  ohms  a  Dolezalek 
quadrant  electrometer  having  a  capacity  of  1 30 /i/i/.  was  em- 
ployed. By  means  of  it  resistances  as  high  as  10^'  ohms  could  be 
measured.  The  diagram  of  Fig.  2  shows  the  connections  for  meas- 
uring the  surface  resistivity.  The  lead  to  one  pair  of  quadrants  is 
entirely  surrotmded  by  an  earthed  shield,  while  the  other  pair  of 
quadrants  is  connected  to  earth.  The  surface  leakage  is  over  the 
surface  between  the  inner  and  outer  cylinders  which  rest  on  the 
insulator. 

To  measiu^  the  volume  resistivity  of  the  specimen,  the  battery  B 
is  disconnected  from  the  outer  ring  and  connected  to  the  mercury 
in  which  the  specimen  is  floated  (see  Fig.  i).  The  outer  ring  is 
then  connected  to  earth.  The  ciurent  which  flows  onto  the  inner 
quadrant  must  now  flow  through  the  specimen. 

If  the  needle  of  the  electrometer  is  maintained  at  a  constant 

potential,  the  deflection  of  the  needle  will  depend  on  the  quantity 

of  electricity  on  the  inner  quadrant.     If  the  external  electromotive 

force  E  is  high  relative  to  the  counter  electromotive  force  due  to 

the  charge  on  the  quadrants,  then  the  ciurent  through  the  insulator 

E    Et     Et 
may  be  considered  constant.     In  this  case  /?  =  y-  =  -^  =  ^,  where 
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E  is  the  applied  electromotive  force,  t  the  time  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  deflectjon  d,  and  K  is  the  quantity  of  electricity  necessary 
to  produce  unit  deflection.  This  is  similar  to  the  method  using  a 
ballistic  galvanometer,  but  differs  in  that  the  quantity  can  be  de- 
.  termined  at  any  instant. 

To  determine  the  constant  of  the  instrument,  a  sample  whose 
resistance  could  be  measured  by  both  the  galvanometer  and  elec- 
trometer methods  was  employed.     To  obtain  a  check  upon  this,  two 
.1 .1  ■! 
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Fig.  3. — CoKHtclioiufor  mtaiuring  ttafact  tuiitivity  by  tht  tltelronulrr  mtUmd 

Other  samples  were  chosen  having  resistance  higher  and  lower,  re- 
spectively, than  the  one  indicated  above.  The  lower  resistance 
was  measured  first  with  the  galvanometer  method,  and  then  with 
the  electrometer  method  using  a  shunt  of  several  thousandths  trf  a 
microfarad  to  reduce  the  sensitivity  of  the  electrometer.  The 
sample  of  higher  resistance  was  then  measured  using  the  elec- 
trometer both  shimted  and  unshuuted.     The  two  methods  of  ob- 
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taining  the  constant  K  gave  concordant  results,  the  value  being 
6  X  io'~^®  coulombs  for  a  deflection  of  a  cm.  at  a  scale  distance  of 
1.3  meters  with  100  volts  on  the  needle. 

2.  HBTHODS  OF  PREPARING  THB  SPECIMBN 

For  measuring  the  surface  leakage,  the  material  was  obtained, 
whenever  possible,  in  plates  10  cm  square  by  i  cm  thick.  Metal 
strips  I  cm  wide  were  clamped  to  this  with  their  adjacent  edges  i 
cm  apart,  as  shown  in  Pig.  3.  The  resistance  was  measured  be- 
tween strips  A  and  strips  B.  The  surface  resistivity  is  assiuned 
to  be  twenty  times  the  resistance  measured.     (Surface  resistivity 
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Fig.  3. — specimen  arranged  to  measure  surface  resistivity 

is  defined  in  Sec.  IV  below.)  While  this  is  not  strictly  true,  since 
there  is  leakage  over  the  edges  as  well  as  over  the  face  of  the  speci- 
men, yet  the  correction  is  too  small  to  take  account  of  in  the  present 
work.  To  insure  good  contact,  tinfoil  was  wrapped  around  the 
metal  strips  and  carefully  pressed  against  the  siuiace  of  the  insu- 
lator along  the  inside  edge  of  each  strip. 

In  some  cases  tubes  of  the  matterial  were  used.  In  such  cases 
wires  were  tightly  twisted  around  the  tube  at  a  distance  of  i 
cm  apart  and  the  resistance  between  these  wires  measured. 

For  determining  the  effect  of  temperature  and  hiunidity  it  was 
necessary  to  place  the  samples  in  a  case,  the  temperattu^  and 
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htimidity  of  which  could  be  maintained  constant.  The  tempera- 
ture was  maintained  constant  by  a  vapor  pressure  thermostat. 
The  humidity  was  regulated  by  placing  in  the  case  an  open  vessel 
containing  a  sulphuric  add  solution  of  the  proper  strength  to  give 
the  desired  humidity.  The  curve  of  Fig,  4  was  constructed  from 
Regnault's  data»  and  from  it  the  correct  strength  of  acid  could 
readily  be  determined.  For  very  low  htunidities  phosphorous  pen- 
toxide  was  used  in  the  place  of  sulphuric  add.  It  was  f otmd  nec- 
essary to  keep  out  of  the  case  all  large  blocks  of  wood  and  other 
absorbing  materials.    The  air  was  thoroughly  stirred  by  an  8-inch 
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Pig.  4.--Curve  skamng  the  relationship  between  the  density  of  a 
sulphuric  acid  solution  and  the  relative  humidity  which  will  be 
maintained  by  it  in  an  inclosure 

fan,  the  driving  motor  being  outside  of  the  case.  The  leads  to  the 
specimens  were  brought  out  through  blocks  of  paraffin  on  the  top 
of  the  case.  These  were  melted  together,  so  that  the  case  was 
sealed  almost  air-tight.  A  glass  window  permitted  the  reading  of 
the  temperature  and  humidity. 

The  humidity  was  measured  by  determining  the  temperature 
at  which  dew  would  form  on  a  polished  metal  surface.  The  de- 
posit of  dew  was  usually  obtained  by  circulating  cold  water  through 
a  metal  tube,  but  for  very  low  humidities  it  was  fotmd  necessary 
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to  use  alcohol  in  the  tube  and  cool  it  by  adding  carbon  dioxide 
snow. 

For  measuring  the  volume  resistivity,  the  material  was  floated 
on  mercury  and  an  amalgamated  copper  block  surrounded  by  a 
guard  ring  placed  on  the  upper  side.  It  was  hoped  in  this  way  to 
reduce  contact  and  surface  leakage  errors  to  a  mimimum,  but  in 
some  cases  such  errors  were  found  to  exist.  Therefore,  in  the  later 
work  the  copper  block  was  replaced  by  a  copper  tube  in  which, 
after  placing  it  upon  the  specimen,  sufBcient  merctuy  was  poured 
to  cover  the  bottom.  A  ring  of  merctuy  was  also  made  around 
the  outside  of  the  guard  ring,  so  that  all  contacts  were  of  mercury. 

ni.  VOLUME  RESISTIVITY 

The  volume  resistivity  of  a  material  is  defined  as  the  resistance 
to  the  current  flowing  through  the  material  between  two  opposite 
faces  of  a  centimeter  cube.  The  direct  meastu-ement  consists  in 
meastuing  the  resistance  between  two  opposite  faces  of  a  slab  of 
the  material,  using  electrodes  of  known  area.  To  insure  that  the 
electrodes  were  in  contact  with  the  material,  mercury  electrodes 
were  employed.  To  eliminate  stuf  ace  leakage  from  the  measure- 
ments, a  guard  ring  of  merctuy  was  used.  The  arrangement  is 
seen  in  Pig.  i .  As  a  check  upon  the  results,  two  sets  of  electrodes 
whose  areas  were  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  i  were  generally  used.  The 
values  of  the  resistivity  as  determined  from  these  two  areas  did 
not  often  vary  by  more  than  10  per  cent. 

1.  EFFECT  OF  HUMIDrrT  < 

In  certain  cases  results  taken  at  different  times  did  not  agree 
satisfactorily.  In  seeking  a  cause  for  this,  the  question  nattu-ally 
arose  as  to  whether  the  humidity  of  the  air  in  which  the  sample 
had  been  kept  before  being  measured  cotild  affect  the  volume 
resistivity.  In  order  to  test  this,  samples  which  had  been  main- 
tained for  some  time  in  air  of  one  humidity  were  surrotmded  by 
air  of  another  humidity  and  maintained  in  this  condition  for 
several  weeks.  The  volume  resistivity  was  measured  at  frequent 
intervals  diuing  this  time. 

*  Bvenhed  (J.  I.  B.  B..  M.  p.  51 ;  1914)  has  published  an  daborate  inrestigatioa  on  the  effect  of  moistmc 
on  Tvdiiine  resistivity,  using  very  porous  matcriab  such  as  paper  and  doth. 
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The  results  show  that,  in  certain  cases,  the  volume  resistivity 
decreases  with  increasing  humidity  but  that  an  equilibrium  is 
reached  only  after  a  very  long  time.  To  illustrate  this,  several 
curves  obtained  from  one  series  of  experiments  are  given  in  Pig.  5. 
The  samples  were  maintained  at  a  high  humidity  (about  90  per 
cent)  for  more  than  a  month  prior  to  December  4,  1913,  when  the 
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Fio.  5. — Increase  in  the  volume  reHstroity  of  certain  materials 
caused  by  a  loss  of  absorbed  moisture 

humidity  of  the  tank  was  decreased  to  25  per  cent  and  maintained 
at  this  humidity  and  a  temperature  of  25^  C  until  January  12, 
1 91 4.  Meastu-ements  were  made  at  the  times  indicated  in  the 
figure.  In  many  cases  there  was  a  progressive  increase  in  the 
resistance  and  for  most  of  these  samples  an  equilibrium  had  not 
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been  reached  at  the  end  of  40  days.  Of  the  five  curves  given, 
celluloid  shows  the  least  change,  while  bakelite  No.  G5074  shows 
the  largest.  The  celluloid  has  five  times  the  resistance  which 
it  initially  had,  while  the  bakelite  has  over  300  times  as  much. 
This  sample  of  bakelite  contained  talc  as  a  filler.  A  more  com- 
plete statement  of  its  composition  will  be  found  in  Table  4,  page 

399- 
It  is  well  known  that  marble,  slate,  and  hard  fiber  absorb  water 

in  considerable  quantities.  The  etudes  show  that  they  lose  this 
water  very  slowly.  In  the  case  of  slate  it  is  apparent  that  a 
definite  value  is  being  approached,  but  for  some  of  the  others 
no  such  statement  can  be  made.  The  indefiniteness  of  the  volume 
resistivity  of  materials  which  absorb  water  is  very  apparent. 
Where  changes  take  place  as  slowly  as  in  these  cases  it  is  not 
feasible  to  determine  the  change  of  volume  resistivity  with  hu- 
midity. 

A  number  of  samples  were  measured  besides  those  whose  curves 
are  given  in  Fig.  5.  In  some  cases  very  interesting  results  were 
obtained.  It  is  known  that  shellac  absorbs  moisture  to  an  appre- 
ciable extent,  yet  no  change  of  resistivity  with  humidity  was 
observed.  In  the  case  of  glass  the  results  upon  one  sample 
indicate  a  slight  change  of  resistivity  with  humidity,  but  it  is  too 
small  to  announce  with  certainty.  Some  of  the  molding  com- 
pounds— electrose,  gummon,  and  molded  mica — showed  no  meas- 
tu-able  change. 

2.  EFFECT  OF  VOLTAGE 

Observations  which  have  been  made  on  the  change  of  the  volume 
resistivity  of  instdators  with  voltage  show  a  wide  variation  in  the 
results.  Many  observers  have  foimd  that  the  resistance  of  certain 
insulators  which  they  were  studying  did  not  depend  on  the  voltage, 
while  others  have  f  oimd  that  the  resistance  decreases  as  the  voltage 
increases.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  a  decrease  in  the 
resistance  when  the  voltage  is  so  high  that  breakdown  is  approach- 
ing, but  in  some  cases  it  has  been  observed  when  very  far  removed 
from  breakdown.  The  literature  on  this  subject  is  so  large,  that 
no  adequate  review  of  it  can  be  undertaken  here.  Mention  will 
be  made  of  only  one  article. 
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Evershed*  has  investigated  certain  porous  materials  such  as 
paper  and  cotton  cloth.  For  very  low  voltages,  he  finds  that  the 
resistance  decreases  rapidly  with  increasing  voltage,  becomes 
nearly  stationary  at  higher  values,  and  again  drops  rapidly  at  still 
higher  values.  In  the  region  of  low  voltages,  he  finds  that  if  the 
voltage  is  increased  by  a  factor  of  lo  the  resistance  decreases  by  a 
factor  of  about  2.2.  He  has  developed  a  theory  for  this  change 
which  depends  upon  the  condensation  of  moisture  in  the  pores  of 
the  material. 

Measurements  upon  similar  materials  in  this  laboratory  confirm 
his  results.  However,  the  materials  used  in  this  investigation  are 
of  such  a  different  character  that  similar  results  are  not  to  be 
expected.  The  results  upon  a  ntunber  of  materials  are  given  in 
Table  i .  It  will  be  seen  that  only  in  one-third  of  the  specimens  is 
there  any  appreciable  change  in  going  from  50  to  500  volts,  and  of 
these  the  majority  are  known  to  be  porous.  In  the  case  of  opal 
glass  there  was  an  increase  in  resistance  with  increasing  voltage 
and  while  this  was  confirmed  by  several  measurements,  no  other 
material  was  found  which  gave  a  similar  result. 


TABLE  1 
Table  Showing  Change  of  Volume 


with  Voltage 


Malarial 


Tallow  elactnMa.. 

Hamit 

Tagit 

Radflbar 

Hardflbar 

Radmonita 

PaxaiBiiad  mapla. 
PaxaiBiiad  poplar. 
Tallow  condansita 
Black  condanatta., 
BakaUtaNo.140.. 
BalnlltaIVo.141.. 


Thick- 

naaaof 

^aciniafl 

Ratio  of 
raaiatanca 
atSOvolta 

totba 
raaiatanca 

at  500 

vom 

cm 

1.27 

1.0- 

0.73 

1.0 

.78 

1.0 

.62 

1.0 

1.27 

1.0 

1.23 

LO 

.13 

1.0 

2.3 

1.0 

1.8 

1.0 

1.32 

1.0 

1.28 

1.0 

.96 

1.0 

.99 

1.0 

Bffalarial 


Bakalita  No.  ISO 

BakalitaNo.lSl 

Bakalita  No.  190 

Bakalita  No.  192 

Bakalita  No. GS074.. 

J-PBakaUla 

Slata 

Marblo: 

Pink  Tannasaaa. 

Biua  Varmont... 

Italian 

Opalglaaa 


atSOvoltB 
totha 


at  500 
voUs 


1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.1 
1.9 
2.0 
1.1 

1.4 

2.0 

2.5 

.7 


*  J.  I.  E.  E.,  62,  p.  SI ;  1914. 
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No  results  are  given  for  the  very  best  insulators  since,  as  will 
be  shown  later,  the  effect  of  dielectric  absorption  is  so  large  that 
any  possible  change  of  resistance  with  voltage  is  entirely  masked. 

3.  BFFBCT  OF  TBIIPSRATURB 

The  variation  of  the  volume  resistivity  of  insulators  with  tem- 
perature has  been  the  subject  of  many  investigations.  The 
majority  of  these  have  used  a  wide  range  of  temperatures  and 
have  only  estimated  the  change  in  resistivity  corresponding  to 
the  ordinary  fluctuation  of  room  temperature  by  extrapolation 
from  much  higher  temperatures. 

A  lai^e  number  of  the  ordinary  insulators  were  investigated  by 
Dietrich*  between  the  temperatures  of  20®  and  200®  C,  though 
the  measurements  at  temperatures  below  50°  C.  were  not  very 
satisfactory.  He  found  that  the  results  could  be  approximately 
represented  by  the  formula  • 

where  Rt  is  the  resistance  at  any  temperature  ^  /?  o  the  resistance 
at  zero  centigrade  and  q  a  constant  which  depends  upon  the 
material.  The  values  of  q  lie  between  4000  and  25  000.  For  the 
range  20®  to  30^,  the  smaller  value  of  q  corresponds  to  a  decrease 
in  the  resistance  of  50  per  cent,  while  for  the  larger  value  of  q, 
the  resistance  at  20^  is  1 7  times  as  large  as  at  30^. 

In  Table  2  are  given  the  values  found  in  this  laboratory.  The 
range  of  temperatiu'e  has  been  from  20°  to  30®  C.  in  every  case. 
The  substances  used  are  sufficiently  representative  to  indicate 
what  may  ordinarily  be  expected  in  this  range. 

*  Concerainf  the  conductivity  of  electric  insuUitorB  Diss.  Cfittingen,  2909,  An  abstract  is  to  be  found  in 
Fhys.  Zs.,  11,  p.  287;  19x0. 

*  Prom  considerations  of  the  electron  theory,  Koenissberger  &  Reidienhein  (Phys.  Zs.,  7,  p.  570;  X9oi 
derived  the  f  onnnla 

/?i-/?o(i+a/+^)«  273(273+0 

for  the  diance  of  resistivity  with  temperature  for  any  body.  The  terms  oontaininc  a  and  fi  are  ncgU- 
l^ble  in  the  case  of  insulators.  The  formula  of  Rausch  &  Hinrischcn  (Zs.  ffir  Blektrochemie  14,  p.  41; 
X908)  is  equivalent  to  this  modified  formula.  Most  of  the  work  which  has  been  dcme  to  check  thcK 
fonnulas  has  been  at  temperatures  above  zoo*  C 
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TABLE  2 
Table  showing  fttt  DecieaM  of  Vohime  Resistivity  witli  Incieesliig  Temperstofe 

iPm^Ytimat^  iMiittvity  at  20*  C;  Pn^V^mat^  radatlvlly  at  30*  C] 


Sampto 


SaaUnc  wax 

Itka  (Indta  raby,  tSgliay 


i). 


Inanlata  No.  2 

Hiemtt(a) 

O.X.Na.SSA 

Mavldad  mica 

Itka  (iMvwii  AMcaa  dear). 

Hiemtt(b) 

Tkflt 


Iv«7 

J-PBakellta 


O.K.  No.  40 

Wbitaeallnloid... 
Muidaek  No.  200. 
MindockNo.201. 
(€laar) 


Rodmrnilfa  No.  183, 1 . 


(•). 


(L). 


Bakoltta  No.  140. 


1.9X10»« 

1.0X10«» 

8,4X10i» 

2.1X10W 

1.3X10U 

2.0X10» 

1.7X10W 

5.7X10* 

1.9X10W 

3.4X10M 

1.2X10^* 

1.5X10> 

1.2X10^* 

2.2X1(F« 

4.3X10i« 

6.7X10»« 

1.4X1(F« 

3.2X10i* 

5.2X101* 

1.1X1(F» 

2.6X10U 

4.7X10»« 

6.0Xlfl»» 

8.4X10* 

4.7X10W 

7.5X10« 

2.7X10»« 


^'/P. 


0.9 

1.0 
1.0 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.5 
1.6 
1.6 
1.6 
1.6 
1.6 
1.8 
L8 
1.8 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.3 
2.3 
2.4 
2.4 


Oennan  glaaa. 


Sample 


(D) 

BakaUtaNo.05074 

RedfllMr. 

Bakoltta  No.  L558 

Mica  (India  reby,  atalnod) . 

Opalflaaa 

ToUow  coadonafto 

Black  candanatto 

TotrachlonMiyhthalono 

OtypCol 

Dioloctrito 

Hardflbor 

Plato  glaaa 

Oonnan  glaaa  (social) 

BakoUtoNo.4 

BakolltoRo.190 

BakoUtoNo.150 

Panfflnod  maple 

Patafllnod  poplar. 

l^iH" 

Kavalior  glata 

Sulphitr 

O.B.N0.S5R 

Baktiito  No.  5200  ROR . . . . 
Xhodnaky  cement 


2.0X10»« 

1.3X10U 

3.3X10U 

2.3X10i« 

7.8X10* 

LOXlOi* 

2.2X10M 

S.OX10U 

1.7X10«» 

4.8X10«« 

1.7Xlfl» 

7.4X10^ 

2.2X10M 

l.OXlOi* 

1.0X10U 

5.0X10«« 

3.3X10* 

4.2X10>* 

1.9X10** 

1.9X10** 

2.3X10U 

1.7X101* 

2.0X10** 

3.9X101* 

5.9X10>* 

1.2X10U 

2.1X10»« 

4.0X10*« 


Pn 


IP, 


2.5 
2.5 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
2.7 
2.8 
2.9 
2.9 
2.9 
3.0 
8.0 
3.2 
8.2 
3.5 
8.6 
3.6 
3.6 
3.6 
8.6 
3.6 
4.5 
4.9 
5.1 
5.3 
11.0 
16.0 


NoTB. — Values  are  for  individual  samples.    For  the  volume  resistivity  of  materials, 
determined  by  measurements  upon  several  samples,  see  Table  3. 


as 


4.  EFVBCT  OF  DIELBCTRIC  ABSORPTION 


The  system  of  two  opposite  electrodes  separated  by  a  dielectric 
such  as  that  used  in  measuring  the  volume  resistivity  of  insulators 
may  also  be  considered  as  a  condenser.  Hence,  at  the  instant  of 
closing  the  circuit  the  current  will  be  largely  due  to  the  displace- 
ment through  the  dielectric,  but  this  will  become  negligible  in  a 
few  thousandths  of  a  second.  Also  as  in  the  case  of  all  condensers 
using  solid  dielectrics  there  will  continue  to  flow  for  some  time  a 
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current  which  is  absorbed  by  the  dielectric.  This  absorption 
current  decreases  with  the  time,  approximately  following  an  ex- 
ponential law,  and  may  not  become  negligible  for  several  hours. 

This  absorption  current  is  superimposed  upon  the  cturent  due 
to  conduction.  If  the  conduction  current  is  large  relative  to  the 
maximum  value  of  the  absorption  current,  the  apparent  resistance 
(ratio  of  electromotive  force  to  the  total  current)  is  independent 
of  the  length  of  time  that  the  electromotive  force  is  applied.  But 
if  the  conduction  current  is  small,  the  absorption  current  may,  for 
a  time  after  the  application  of  the  electromotive  force,  be  larger 
than  the  conduction  current.  The  resistance  can  then  be  obtained 
only  by  appl3ring  the  electromotive  force  for  a  sufficiently  long 
time  to  make  the  absorption  current  negligible*. 

While  acctuate  data  are  not  as  yet  available  concerning  the 
absorption  current,  it  is  possible  to  get  some  idea  of  its  magnitude, 
and  hence  to  estimate  at  what  point  the  absorption  becomes  an 
important  factor.  Immediately  after  applying  the  electromotive 
force  the  absorption  current  may  be  relatively  large,  but  it  decreases 
rapidly  so  that  at  the  end  of  one  minute  the  quantity  absorbed 
per  second  is  usually  between  i/ioo  and  i/ioo  ooo  of  the  quantity 
which  was  displaced  through  the  dielectric.  If  we  assume  that 
the  dielectric  constant  is  five,  then  the  absorption  current  at  the 
end  of  one  minute  in  the  case  of  a  cubic  centimeter  of  the  material 
having  electrodes  on  opposite  faces  to  which  is  applied  a  potential 
difference  of  one  volt  lies  between  0.5  X  lo*""  and  0.5  X 10"*''  ampere. 
In  order  that  the  conduction  current  shall  be  at  least  ten  times  as 
large  as  this,  the  resistivity  must  be  less  than  2  x  10^'  ohms  in  the 
first  case,  and  2  x  10^*  ohms  in  the  second  case. 

Hence  in  those  cases  where  the  volume  resistivity  is  less  than 
about  10"  ohms,  the  absorption  current  gives  no  error  greater 
than  10  per  cent,  provided  the  resistance  is  measured  at  the  end 
of  a  minute.  However,  if  the  resistivity  is  above  10**  ohms, 
measurements  must  be  made  with  different  time  intervals  in 
order  to  determine  when  the  absorption  cmrent  becomes  negli- 
gible. If  the  resistivity  is  greater  than  lo**  ohms,  the  absorption 
ciurent  at  the  end  of  one  minute  will  probably  equal  the  conduction 
current  and  may  be  much  larger.     In  such  cases,  it  is  necessary 
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to  apply  the  voltage  for  a  much  longer  time  before  the  true  con- 
duction cturent  can  be  obtained. 

In  Fig.  6  are  curves  showing  the  change  of  the  apparent  resis* 
tivity  with  time  for  two  insulators  having  a  resistivity  greater 
than  lo^'  ohm-cms.  In  the  case  of  hard  rubber  it  will  be  seoi 
that  even  at  the  end  of  half  an  hotu-  the  absorption  current  is 
more  than  ten  times  the  conduction  current.  Even  at  the  end 
of  i8  hours  we  are  not  cert^  that  the  ab$K>rption  current  is  negli* 
gible.  For  fused  quartz  the  curve  indicates  that  the  change  in 
the  apparent  resistivity  continues  for  a  long  time.  At  the  end 
of  an  hour  the  resistivity  was  so  high  as  to  be  just  measurable. 
At  the  end  of  i8  hours  the  resistivity  was  too  high  to  measure, 
certainly  above  5  X  lo*'. 


Hoard 
Fig.  6.— £/f«cl  cf  dieUdtic  absorption  up&n.  Um  appamU  ruisiivUy 

In  Fig.  7  are  given  curves  of  the  change  of  the  apparent  resist 
tivity  with  time  for  a  material  at  two  different  temperatures. 
The  shape  of  the  etudes  is  somewhat  different,  showing  that 
temperature  modifies  the  absorption  curves.  At  30**  the  resist- 
ance had  reached  its  maximum  in  about  two  hours,  while  at  20^ 
the  curve  had  an  upward  tendency  at  the  end  of  seven  hours. 

5.  VALUES  OF  THB  VOLUMB  RBSlSTIVTrT 

The  values  of  the  volume  resistivity  of  a  large  number  of  insu- 
lators arranged  in  order  of  their  resistivities  are  given  in  Table  3. 
While  measurements  were  made  at  various  times  during  the  course 
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of  this  investigation,  yet  the  final  measurements  were  made  in 
March,  April,  and  May,  1914.  The  specimens  had  been  kept  in 
the  laboratory  during  the  winter,  and  as  the  humidity  of  heated 
rooms  is  always  low,  the  amount  of  moisture  in  those  materials 
which  absorb  water  was  as  low  as  will  normally  be  found. 

The  determinations  were  made  at  room  temperature,  22^  C. 
Except  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  insulators  having  very  high 
resistivity,  the  voltage  was  applied  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to 
make  the  absorption  current  negligible.  As  time  did  not  permit 
the  determination  of  the  resistivity  for  all  materials,  the  apparent 
resistivity  after  the  voltage  has  been  applied  for  15  minutes  is 
given  in  certain  cases.    These  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk.    Very 
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Fio.  7. — Effect  of  dielectric  absorption  upon  the  apparent  resistivity 

few  of  the  materials  are  so  uniform  that  two  samples  will  give 
values  of  the  resistivity  as  close  as  10  per  cent,  while  a  factor  of 
10  or  even  more  is  not  infrequent.  Hence,  it  did  not  seem  desir- 
able to  give  more  than  one  significant  figure  in  the  results,  though 
in  the  meastu'ements  upon  individual  samples  two  significant 
figures  were  obtained  whenever  possible. 

In  Table  8  (appendix)  the  values  of  the  resistivity  are  repeated, 
but  the  materials  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  In  addition 
are  given  values  as  obtained  by  other  observers.  This  comparison 
may  be  of  use  in  showing  the  variation  that  may  be  obtained  with 
different  samples,  different  conditions,  and  different  methods  of 
measurement. 
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TABLB  3 
itf  of  Solid  Dielactrics 


Vohnne 


[ICatefteto  anrnofad  in  ofdn  of  docraasliif  rwtotlvity] 


MUkM 


HsrdntblMr. 
ClMriiiica... 
*Sa|pli«r 


*lClni(Iiidta  ntby  lUghUy 

■taliwd)  

O.X.1I0.5SR 

HaltowuNo.50S5B 

Batelitollo.L558..1 

*BlsctfOM  No.  8 

*Pu<»wu  (pmdBn) 

Olyptel , 

*Sli«l]ac 

KavaliM'  gUus , 

*IiisaUite  No.  2 

*8ooIliif  wax. 

*Tollow  otodrooo 


Rosisttvtty 


•Mwdock  No.  100. 


Itkt  (brawn  Alriaui  door). 

*O.B.No.40 

•O.X.N0.55A 

•Mmtld«4mka 

Unsliiod  porcolalii. ........ 

lUdiiMnWo  No.  157,4, 


ToteiciihnHipiiflialww. . . « . 
Mln  (Indte  tubf  tHabntd)., 


Ohn^-ctnHmMUrs 

OvorSOOOXlOU 

OvorSOOOXlOU 

Ovor5000X10» 

1000X10^» 

200X10>» 

lOOXlOU 

50X10" 

50X10" 

50X10U 

40X10U 

20X10" 

20X10I* 

20X10" 

10X10>» 

10X10" 

10X10" 

8X10" 

8X10" 

8X10" 

5X10" 

3X10" 

3X10" 

2X10" 

2XIV» 

2X10" 

1X10»» 

1X10»» 

IX10» 

300X10U 

200X10U 

lOOXlCM 

50Xlfl»» 
50X10" 


Matortal 


OenmmgUus 

PanuDiiiBd  DUUMCtBy» .  •  •  • 

StalMUte 

Plato  flOM 

Ballowax  No.  1001 

Dtoioctilto 

BakoUte  No.  5199  RGRB 
BakollteNo.150 


Totit 

Opalflata. 


Bakollte  No.  O  5200  RGR . 

BakoUtoNo.1 

Bakoltto  No.  190. 

ttaUan  marblo , 

Bakelite  mkarta. 

BakeUte  No.  O  5074 

Black  oondonalto 

ToUow  condonallo 

Paiafflned  maple 

White  colhilold 

J-PBakailto 

Hard  flbor 

Black  galaBdi 

Lavtto 

White  galalilh. 

Hcniit.... 

Rod  flher . ............... 

Pliik  Tenneasoo  mai^te.. 

Btno  Voimont  marble 

Ivwy 


Roatallvlly 


Bakollte  No.  140. 


OknKtntimeUrs 
90X1CM 

40X10" 
30X10^* 
20X1CM 

20X10U 

5X10" 

5X10»« 

4X10" 

3X10" 

2X10" 

1X10" 

500X10> 

400X10* 

200X10* 

100X10* 

100X10* 

50X10* 

40X10* 

40X10* 

40X10* 

30X10* 

20X10* 

20X10* 

20X10* 

20X10* 

20X10* 

10X10* 

10X10* 

5X10* 

5X10* 

1X10* 

200X10* 

100X10* 

20X10* 


*  Apparent  resistivity  taken  after  the  voltage  had  been  applied  for  15  minutes. 

In  making,  tabulating,  and  interpreting  the  thousands  of  obser- 
vations here  presented,  the  greatest  care  has  been  exercised.  At 
least  two  determinations  have  been  made  on  each  material,  pos- 
sible sources  of  error  have  been  carefully  considered,  and,  when- 
ever feasible,  two  entirely  different  methods  have  been  employed 
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with  each  sample.  Also  the  results  obtained  have  been  compared 
as  far  as  possible  with  those  of  other  observers.  It  is  our  belief 
that  the  errors  which  finally  remain  are  comparatively  few. 

IV.  SURFACE  LEAKAGE 

The  cmxent  which  flows  between  two  conductors,  maintained  at 
different  potentials  and  insulated  from  each  other  by  a  solid 
material,  is  made  up  of  two  parts — ^that  which  flows  through  the 
insulator  proper,  and  that  which  flows  through  a  film  of  moisture 
or  other  conducting  material  on  the  surface  of  the  insulate.  The 
relative  importance  of  these  will  depend  on  the  resistance  of 
the  two  paths.  Since  water,  even  if  very  piure,  conducts  much 
better  than  the  ordinary  soKd  insulators,  a  very  thin  film  of  water 
may  have  much  less  resistance  than  the  insulator. 

Before  discussing  these  further,  some  definitions  are  desirable. 
The  volume  resistivity,  />,  of  a  material  has  already  been  defined 
as  the  resistance  between  two  opposite  faces  of  a  centimeter  cube. 
From  the  relationship  between  the  size  and  resistance  of  a  speci- 
men it  follows  that 

R'^ocp-  — 

where  R  is  the  resistance  of  a  cylinder  of  cross  section  A  and  length 
/.  By  analogy  we  shall  define  the  surface  resistivity  as  the  resist*- 
ance  between  two  opposite  edges  of  a  surface  film  which  is  one 
centimeter  square.    If  the  film  is  uniform  over  a  surface 

R'b 

where  <r  is  the  surface  resistivity  and  i?'  the  resistance  of  a  rectangle 
of  the  film  of  length  /  and  breadth  b.  If  the  thickness  of  the  film 
is  t,  the  volume  resistivity  of  the  film  will  be 


,    R'bt       ^ 


or  <r  =  p'/L 
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Since  a,  the  surface  resistivity,  depends  upon  the  thickness  of 
the  fihn,  it  is  not  a  property  of  the  material  of  the  fifan,  and  the 
term  "resistivity,"  which  is  generally  used  to  express  the  property 
of  a  material,  can  not  strictly  be  applied.  However,  since  both 
the  thickness  t  and  the  volume  resistivity  p'  of  the  surface  film 
depend,  under  any  given  conditions,  upon  the  material  on  which  it 
is  deposited,  surface  resistivity  may  be  considered  as  a  property 
of  the  material  on  which  the  film  is  deposited.  Thus  we  will 
speak  of  the  surface  resistivity  of  glass,  hard  rubber,  etc.,  though 
these  mateirals  only  serve  for  condensing  the  moisture  and  do  not 
carry  any  of  the  current. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  devise  a  means  for  measuring  the  resist- 
ance of  the  surface  film  by  itself,  since  some  of  the  current  will 
always  flow  through  the  insulator  on  which  the  film  is  deposited. 
However,  by  knowing  the  volume  resistivity,  a  ccMrection  can  be 
applied  to  the  measured  resistance  to  give  the  stuiace  resistance. 
In  only  a  few  cases  is  this  correction  appreciable.  A  discussion 
of  this  correction  is  given  on  page  411,  et  seq. 

It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  have  a  term  to  express  the  total 
resistance  between  two  conductors  insulated  by  a  solid  dielectric. 
We  shall  call  this  the  leakage  resistance.  We  shall  define  the  leak- 
age resistivity  as  the  resistance  between  two  conductors,  each 
I  cm  square,  when  they  are  placed  i  cm  apart  on  an  insulator 
I  cm  thick.  While  the  leakage  resistivity  will  in  all  cases  be  less 
than  the  stuiace  resistivity,  yet  the  difference  between  the  two 
will  usually  be  far  less  than  the  errors  of  measurement. 

Since  our  measurements  show  that  the  surface  fihn  is  largely 
moisture  condensed  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  the  atmos- 
pheric humidity  will  largely  determine  the  surface  resistivity  of 
a  material.  However,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  temperature 
of  the  specimen  will  be  of  some  influence.  Also  since  chemical 
changes  are  often  produced  by  exposure  to  light,  the  surface 
resistivity  of  a  material  may  be  affected  by  such  an  exposure. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  applied  voltage  would  affect  the 
surface  resistance,  but,  though  a  wide  range  of  voltage  was  used 
in  some  cases,  no  change  in  resistance  was  ever  observed.  At 
high  humidities  the  resistance  frequently  changed  by  as  much  as 
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a  factor  of  lo  in  the  first  minute  after  closing  the  key — ^increasing 
with  some  samples,  decreasing  with  others.  No  cause  for  this 
behavior  has  been  found.  The  value  at  the  end  of  one  minute 
has  been  taken  as  the  correct  value. 

1.  EFFECT  OF  HUIODITT 

In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  humidity  upon  the  surface 
resistance  of  a  material  one  or  more  samples  were  placed  in  the 
case  already  described,  and  their  resistance  measured  at  different 
humidities.  While  the  procedure  varied  somewhat  as  the  work 
progressed  or  as  occasion  demanded,  the  following  method  is  the 
one  usually  employed. 

A  mmiber  of  samples  (50  was  the  maximum)  were  placed  in  the 
case  and  their  leads  brought  out  through  the  para£Sn  top.  The 
thermostat  was  adjusted  to  maintain  the  temperattne  at  about 
25^  in  winter  and  29^  in  summer.  About  500  cc  of  sulphuric  add 
solution  of  the  proper  density  to  give  the  desired  humidity  was 
placed  in  a  crystallizing  dish  in  the  bottom  of  the  case  and  the  case 
carefully  sealed  with  para£Bn.  Measurements  of  the  insulation 
resistance  were  made  on  the  following  day,  after  the  samples  had 
been  kept  in  air  at  a  given  htunidity  for  18  or  20  hotnrs.  The  case 
was  then  opened,  the  add  replaced  by  some  of  a  different  density, 
and  the  cycle  repeated.  This  was  continued  until  sufBdent 
observations  had  been  made. 

The  add  solutions  were  so  chosen  as  to  give  relative  humidities 
of  25,  50,  70,  85,  and  95  per  cent.  In  one  case  phosphorous  pen- 
toxide  was  used,  giving  a  relative  humidity  of  less  than  o.i  per 
cent.  In  all  cases  the  resistance  was  first  measured  at  25  pa:  cent 
humidity.  The  usual  procedure  was  then  to  increase  the  humidity 
by  the  steps  indicated  above  until  95  per  cent  was  reached,  when 
the  humidity  was  again  lowered  to  25  per  cent. 

After  computing  and  tabulating  the  results,  a  curve  was  plotted 
for  each  sample  showing  its  change  of  surface  resistivity  with  the 
humidity.  Nearly  two  hundred  such  curves  have  been  plotted. 
From  these,  the  curves  given  in  Figs.  10  to  24  were  selected.  They 
cover  practically  all  of  the  materiab  investigated,  and  were 
chosen  as  being  representative  of  these  materials. 
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Before  discussing  these  curves,  it  will  be  desirable  to  consider 
the  length  of  time  necessary  for  the  surface  resistance  of  a  substance 
to  become  stationary  after  a  change  of  humidity  of  the  surrounding 
air.  In  Fig.  8  is  a  curve  showing  the  time  rate  of  change  of  surface 
resistance  of  clean  hard  rubber  when  the  humidity  is  increased 
from  50  per  cent  to  93  per  cent.     In  this  figure  it  should  be  noticed 
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Flo.  8. — Ciinw  showing  ths  change  in  surface  resistance  with  time  of  a 
piece  of  hard  rubber  when  the  humidity  is  increased  from  $0  to  g^ 
percent 

be  seen  that  the  resistance  changes  rapidly  for  the  first  two  or  three 
hours,  when  the  change  becomes  slower  and  is  approximately 
exponential,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  curve  is  nearly  a 
straight  line  when  plotted  as  indicated  above.  While  the  change 
is  comparatively  slow  after  two  or  three  hours,  yet  a  steady  state 
has  not  been  reached  at  the  end  of  19  hours. 
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The  change  of  resistance  for  three  materials  over  longer  periods 
of  time  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.  The  scale  in  this  case  is  different  than 
in  the  preceding  case,  the  ordihates  being  multiples  of  the  initial 
resistance.  The  samples  had  been  in  air  of  95  per  cent  humidity, 
then  the  htmudity  was  lowered  to  29  per  cent.  After  remaining 
at  this  humidity  for  48  hours,  the  initial  reading  was  taken.  The 
hard  rubber  which  had  deteriorated  on  account  of  exposure  to 
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Fn.  9. — Curves  showing  the  increase  of  suftfaoe  resistance  of  specimens 

which  had  been  in  air  ai  gs  per  C€nt  humidity  and  were  ikon 

placed  in  air  at  sg  per  cent  hmnidUy,     The  first  readings  were 

not  tahen  unHl  the  specimen  had  been  at  Ihe  lower  hmnidiiy 

for  48  hours 

sunlight  showed  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  resistance  and  the 
maximum  had  not  been  reached  at  the  end  of  19  days.  The  other 
curves  were  selected  as  representing  the  change  whkh  takes  place, 
when  most  insulating  materials  are  subjected  to  a  change  in  the 
humidity  of  the  surrounding  air.  They  show  that  precise  results 
are  of  little  value  in  the  practical  use  of  insulators. 
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Except  in  a  few  cases  where  it  was  desired  to  show  the  effect 
of  cleaning,  the  samples  were  cleaned  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  would  be  done  in  practical  work;  i  e.,  they 
were  wiped  with  a  cloth  or  dusted  with  a  brush.  The  effect  of 
traces  of  materials  left  on  the  surface  will  be  discussed  later. 

All  of  the  curves  of  surface  resistivity  given  in  Pigs.  10  to  24 
are  plotted  on  the  same  scale,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  compared. 
In  order  to  make  this  possible,  the  logarithm  of  the  surface  resis- 
tivity is  plotted  as  ordinate,  so  that  the  actual  values  of  the  surface 
resistivity  progress  by  powers  of  10.  In  this  manner  very  large 
changes  of  resistance  can  be  shown  on  one  sheet.  The  abscissa  is 
the  per  cent  of  relative  humidity. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  judge  for  each  sample  concerning 
the  lag  of  the  surface  resistivity  after  a  change  in  the  humidity  of 
the  surrounding  air,  those  values  which  were  taken  with  increasing 
htunidity  are  indicated  upon  the  curves  by  open  circles,  while  those 
values  which  were  taken  with  decreasing  humidity  are  indicated  by 
solid  circles. 

To  economize  space  and  to  facilitate  comparison  of  one  curve 
with  another  it  has  been  necessary  to  place  several  curves  on  one 
sheet.  Where  uncertainty  might  exist  as  to  the  ciu^e  to  which  a 
given  point  belongs,  a  fine  line  is  drawn  to  connect  the  point  with 
the  curve. 
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Pio.  lo. — Change  of  surface  resisHviiy  with  humidity  of  samples  of  hard 

rubber  before  and  after  exposure  to  sunUght 

In  Pig.  zo  are  given  curves  of  four  samples  of  hard  rubber.  Two  had  been  protected 
from  the  action  of  the  light,  while  two  had  been  exposed  to  strong  sunlight  for  several 
months.  It  will  be  noticed  that  between  o  and  50  per  cent  humidity  the  new  rubber 
changes  but  little,  while  above  that  the  changes  are  very  pronounced.  The  surface 
resistivity  is  one  million  times  as  large  at  50  per  cent  humidity  as  at  90  per  cent. 
With  the  rubber  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  light  the  changes  in  resistance  con- 
tinue until  the  lowest  humidity  is  reached.  The  resistance  of  these  specimens  at  very 
low  humidity  is  10^^  times  or  one  hundred  billion  times  as  great  as  is  the  resistance  at 
95  per  cent  humidity.  It  will  be  seen  that  very  slight  changes  of  the  humidity  will 
affect  the  insulation  in  a  very  marked  manner. 

Other  samples  of  hard  rubber  have  been  tested,  and  those  given  may  be  taken  as 
representative  of  the  best  grades  of  hard  rubber.  Of  the  two  kinds  whose  curves  are 
given,  the  imported  rubber  has  a  finer  texture,  and  can  be  worked  and  polished 
better  than  the  American  rubber.  However,  all  the  tests  upon  the  insulation  show 
that  the  American  rubber  is  the  better  insulator.  This  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to 
connect  the  insulating  properties  with  the  mechanical  properties. 
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Pxo.  11,— Change  cfsufface  resistivity  with  humidity  of  sulphur,  ivory, 

and  amber-Hke  materials 

Three  of  the  curves  given  in  Pig.  11  are  for  amber  and  amber-like  materials.  The 
sample  of  amber  was  a  piece  of  clear  native  amber,  the  surface  of  which  had  been  care- 
fully polished.  This  is  one  of  the  few  cases  where  only  a  single  sample  was  measured. 
The  amberite  was  a  sample  of  the  material  which  is  made  by  comptessing  scrap  amber. 
This  material  under  the  name  of  amberite  or  ambroid  Is  now  extensively  used  and  it  is 
apparent  that  so  far  as  surface  leakage  is  concerned  it  is  the  equal  of  native  amber. 
In  working  with  this  material  it  was  found  that  the  specimen  must  be  well  cleaned 
to  get  the  best  results.  Apparently  handling  with  the  fingers  leaves  a  deposit  of  vari- 
ous deliquescent  salts  which  condense  moisture  and  lower  the  conductivity  at  the 
higher  humidities.  The  glyptol  is  an  artificial  resin  furnished  by  the  research  depart- 
ment of  the  General  Electric  Co.    It  resembles  amber. 

Three  different  samples  of  sulphur  were  tested.  They  showed  wide  variations. 
The  curve  which  is  given  lay  between  those  of  the  other  samples.  Threlfall  states 
that  sulphur  heated  just  to  its  melting  point  and  then  cooled  has  better  insulating 
properties  than  that  which  has  been  heated  to  a  higher  temperature  before-  cooling. 
The  sample  of  celluloid  was  a  piece  of  clear  celltdoid.  Several  samples  were  tested 
having  various  amounts  of  coloring  matter  aftd  filler,  but  the  surface  resistivity  was 
substantially  the  same  for  all.  Ivory  can  not  be  considered  as  a  material  having  high 
insulating  properties.    A  substitute,  white  galalith,  is  somewhat  better.    (See  Fig.  22.) 
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Relative     Humidity 
FlO.  19. — Change  of  surfoM  resistivity  with  humidity  of  glass  and  quartg 

In  Fig.  12  the  behavior  of  fused  quartz  and  certain  kinda  of  ordinary  glass  is  shown. 
Several  samples  of  quartz  were  tested,  but  the  two  curves  given  were  for  the  same 
sample.  The  sample  fiom  which  the  curve  marked  "fused  quartz  "was  obtained 
was  cleaned  in  the  same  manner  as  other  samples,  but  no  qiecial  care  was  taken.  It 
was  carefully  cleaned  in  strong  chromic  acid,  washed  in  distilled  water,  and  dried 
before  obtaining  the  curved  marked  "fused  quartz,  cleaned."  The  surface  was  thus 
well  freed  fiom  foreign  substances.  At  low  humidities  there  was  no  difference  in  the 
two  specimens.  At  higher  humidities  there  is  a  large  difference,  amounting  to  as 
much  as  a  factor  of  ten  thousand.  This  may  be  due  to  the  lack  of  condensation  of 
moisture  on  the  cleaned  specimen  or  to  the  fact  that  the  water  which  is  condensed 
has  a  lower  conductivity.    Doubtless  both  of  these  causes  play  a  part. 

The  statement  is  sometimes  made  that  the  method  of  manufacture  of  fused  quartz 
very  decidedly  affects  the  insulating  properties  of  the  pioduct.  This  has  not  been 
substantiated  by  the  results  obtained  in  the  course  of  this  investigation.  A  piece  of 
old  quartz  tubing  made  by  Heraeus  in  1904  was  measured  at  the  same  time  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  sample  marked  "quartz,  cleaned."  The  results  were 
practically  identical.  Another  sample  of  inferior  manufacture  gave,  under  the  same 
coaiditions,  the  same  results  as  given  by  the  curve  marked  "fused  quartz." 
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Fxo.  t^.— Change  efswfaet  ruisthity  with  kumidity  cfgUus  and  porcelain 

The  curves  for  three  kinds  of  glass  are  given  in  Pigs.  12  and  13.  The  Kavaiier  glass 
is  a  very  hard  combustion  tubing  having  a  large  potassium  and  calcium  content  and 
a  small  amount  of  sodium.  The  German  glass  is  a  soft  glass  tubing  such  as  is  usually 
used  in  glass  blowing.  The  plate  glass  was  a  piece  from  a  plate-glass  window.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  curves  faU  very  diarply  at  about  30  per  cent  htunidity,  and  that 
above  70  per  cent  humidity  the  change  is  not  so  marked.  These  samples  were  tested 
twice  witli  the  results  as  given.  Later  they  were  cleaned  with  chromic  acid  in  the 
manner  described  for  quartz  and  the  resistances  measured  a  third  time.  While  the 
results  did  not  show  such  marked  changes  as  in  the  case  of  quartz,  they  were  all  in  the 
same  direction.  Also  the  effect  was  most  pronounced  on  the  hard  Kavaiier  glass  and 
least  so  on  the  plate  glass.  It  is  known  that  the  Kavaiier  glass  is  less  soluble  ^  than  the 
other  forms.  Hence  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  difference  may  largely  be  due  to  the 
difference  in  the  conductivity  of  the  water  solution  on  the  sutface. 

In  Pig.  13  are  also  given  etudes  for  glazed  and  unglazed  porcelain.  The  glazed 
porcelain  was  the  base  of  a  small  porcelain  switch,  while  the  unglazed  was  a  plate  such 
as  is  used  in  chemical  work. 
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Rehflv^  humidify 
.  Fig.  14.— Change  of  Uakage  resisUvity  with  humidity  of  waxes 

In  Fig.  14  are  given  curves  for  various  waxy  materials.  It  has  been  found  impiac- 
ticable  to  determine  the  surface  resistivity  of  the  most  of  these  materials,  so  the 
results  are  given  in  terms  of  the  leakage  resistivity.  Ceresin  is  refined  from  the  mineral 
ozokerite.  It  somewhat  resembles  paraffin,  but  has  a  higher  melting  point  (69^).  An 
attempt  was  made  to  measure  the  leakage  resistance  of  a  sample  at  several  humidities 
by  the  galvanometer  method  using  a  distance  of  i  mm  between  the  plates.  It  was 
imposdble  to  obtain  a  readable  deflection,  but  it  is  certain  the  values  are  above  those 
given  in  the  curve.  With  the  electrometer  method  the  surface  resistivity  was  still 
too  high  to  measure,  certainly  above  lo*^  ohms.  A  special  paraffin  having  a  melting 
point  of  58^  C.  also  gave  results  too  high  to  measure  by  any  method  at  our  disposal. 
A  commercial  form  of  paraffin  known  as  parowax  (melting  point  52^)  gave  the  results 
shown  in  the  curve.  Measurements  by  the  electrometer  method  gave  a  satisfactory 
check  on  these  results. 

The  curve  for  beeswax  was  obtained  from  a  sample  of  the  yellow,  unrefined  material. 
White  beeswax  gave  results  which  are  almost  identical.  For  these  materials  the  sur- 
face must  be  fresh.  They  deteriorate  quite  rapidly  when  exposed  to  light  and  mois- 
ture. 

The  sample  of  tetrachlomaphthalene  was  furnished  by  Dr.  Baekeland.  It  is  doubts 
less  a  mixture  of  several  isomers  and  may  contain  other  chlorinated  naphthalenes.    It 
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is  about  the  consistency  and  oolor  of  yellow  beeswax  and  has  a  very  characteristic 
odor.  The  samples  of  "halowax"  were  ftimished  by  the  Condensite  Co.  of  America. 
They  are  chlorinated  naphthalenes.  The  sample  No.  1003  is  largely  tetrachlomaph- 
thalene.  It  is  of  a  gray  oolor,  but  in  other  respects  has  much  the  same  properties, 
including  odor,  as  the  sample  furnished  by  Dr.  Baekeland.  The  sample  5055B  is  a 
higher  chlorinated  naphthalene,  being  largely  hexachlomaphthalene. 

The  Khotinsky  cement  was  flowed  on  a  glass  plate.  The  thiclcness  was  such  that 
no  appiedable  part  of  the  current  flowed  through  the  glass. 

These  waxy  materials  show  the  least  change  with  humidity  of  any  of  the  substances 
tested.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  water  does  not  wet  the  surface* 
hence  instead  of  spreading  over  the  surface  is  collected  in  minute  drops. 

In  Pig.  Z5  are  materials  used  in  making  varnish.  The  rosin  is  commoin  rosin  or 
ook>phony.  It  was  melted  and  cast  into  a  thick  cake.  The  shellac,  China  oil,  and 
linseed  oil  were  applied  to  glass  plates,  several  coats  being  used  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
thickness.  The  test  upon  a  sample  of  white  shellac  gave  results  somewhat  lower  than 
for  orange  shellac.  This  was  doubtless  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  white  shellac 
was  not  as  thoroughly  dried  as  the  orange  shellac. 

The  sealing  wax  was  a  stick  of  "  treasury ' '  wax.  It  consists  largely  of  rosin,  shellac, 
and  coloring  matter.  It  is  of  interest  that  the  curve  follows  rosin  more  closely  than 
abellac. 
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Behfty    Humidity 
Pio.  z6. — Change  cf  surface  resisfruity  with  humidity  cf  micas 

In  Pig.  z6  are  given  the  results  upon  samples  of  mica.  Tlie  clear  mica  was  entirely 
colorless.  It  was  taken  Irpm  a  mica  condenser.  The  surface  was  cleaned  with  gaso- 
line, but  it  was  not  subjected  to  any  treatment  which  would  remove  the  last  traces  of 
parafiSn  and  grease.  Other  samples  were  furnished  by  Meixowsky  Bios.,  of  New  York, 
and  the  designations  are  those  given  by  them.  These  destgnatioos  indicate  the  ookir 
and  source  of;  t)ie  sample. 

Another  sample  of  India  ruby  mica  was  tested,  which  gave  a  curve  nearly  ooincid- 
ing  with  the  biowa  African  mica,  clear.  These  results  are  mainly  interrJiHnig  on 
account  of  the  variability  which  is  found  in  this  material.  It  is  evident  that  it  would 
require  an  extended  investigatian  to  determine  the  relative  merits  of  the  difiettoi 
varieties  of  mica. 
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Pig.  1 7 . — Change  of  surface  resistvoity  with  humidity  of  marble  and 

paraffined  vfoods 

In  Fig.  17  are  grouped  the  curves  of  some  of  the  poorer  insulators,  together  with  some 
curves  showing  the  effect  of  impregnating  them  with  parafiGn.  The  slate  was  taken 
from  the  base  of  a  switch  and  its  origin  is  not  known.  The  source  of  the  marbles  is 
stated  on  the  curves.  All  were  free  from  metallic  veins,  and  were  the  equal  of  any 
that  are  used  in  switchboard  construction.  It  appears  that  the  coloring  material  in 
the  Vermont  and  Tennessee  marbles  have  very  little  effect  on  the  surface  leakage. 

The  marble  and  the  different  varieties  of  wood  were  impregnated  with  paraffin  by 
keeping  them  in  molten  paraffin  until  no  more  air  bubbles  were  given  off.  After 
cooling,  the  wood  was  planed  and  the  marble  sandpapered  so  that  the  resistance  was 
measured  over  a  surface  of  wood  or  marble  with  paraffin  filling  the  pores  and  not  over 
a  layer  of  paraffin  on  the  surface.  The  woods  of  more  open  grain  such  as  mahogany 
and  poplar  shoyr  a  somewhat  higher  insulation  than  the  closer  grained  maple. 

The  paraffined  marble  shows  the  considerable  increase  in  the  insulation  that  may 
be  obtained  by  impregnating  with  paraffin.  The  surface  does  not  present  as  clear  and 
pleasing  appearance  as  before  paraffining,  and  it  accumulates  dust  more  readily. 
The  marked  decrease  of  the  resistance  with  increasing  humidity  is  not  readily 
explained.  One  would  expect  that  it  would  behave  more  like  paraffin  which  shows 
little  change. 
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R^laflv^  Humidify 
Fio.  1%,— Change  of  surf au  resistivity  with  humidity  ofelectrose  and  fiber 

Beguming  with  Fig.  i8  are  given  the  results  upon  a  number  of  materials  which  are 
manttfacttired  under  trade  names.  There  are  many  materials  in  this  class  upon 
which  results  are  not  given,  but  the  aim  has  been  to  include  the  most  of  the  repre- 
sentative ones.  For  example,  there  are  many  firms  making  various  bakelite  com- 
positions, many  of  them  being  sold  under  names  which  do  not  suggest  their  composi- 
tion.   Yet  the  values  given  under  bakelite  cover  sufficiently  well  these  materials. 

The  samples  given  in  Fig.  i8  are  various  varieties  of  electiose,  together  with  red 
fiber  and  hard  fiber.  Hard  fiber  is  made  by  treating  a  soft  cotton  paper  with  chlor- 
ide of  zinc.  This  reduces  the  paper  to  a  jelly.  The  excess  of  zinc  chloride  is 
dissolved  in  water,  after  which  the  material  is  dried,  pressed,  and  rolled. 

The  electiose  samples  were  obtained  from  the  Electrose  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Brooklyn.  Two  samples  of  two  dififerent  kinds  (black  and  yellow)  were  obtained 
several  years  ago.  One  sample  of  each  kind  was  exposed  to  the  light,  while  the  other 
sample  was  kept  in  the  dark.  The  results  after  exposing  for  three  3rears  are  given 
in  the  curves.  It  ¥rill  be  noted  that  at  low  humidities  the  resistance  of  the  sample 
of  black  electrose  is  higher  after  exposure  to  the  light  than  before.  This  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  formation  of  fine  cracks  on  the  surface,  which  increase  the  leakage  path  at 
low  humidities,  but  which  are  bridged  by  small  drops  of  water  at  the  high  humidities. 
In  general  the  deterioration  has  bec^  slight.  Electrose  No.  8  is  a  more  recent  product, 
being  one  of  several  very  similar  samples  which  were  submitted. 
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FlG.  19. — Change  of  surface  resistivity  with  humidity  of  miscellaneous 

molding  compounds 

In  Pig..  19  are  shown  the  curves  for  duranoid,  redmanite  157-4,  and  three  materials 
submitted  by  the  General  Electric  Co.  The  duranoid  is  from  the  Duranoid  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  It  closely  resembles  hard  rubber  in  external 
appearance. 

The  samples  G.  E.  40,  55A,  and  55R  have  also  an  appearance  very  much  like  hard 
rubber.  They  were  exposed  to  the  sunlight  for  four  months  without  any  e£fect  that 
could  be  detected. 

The  sample  of  redmanite  157-4  was  one  of  several  samples  submitted  by  Dr.  Red- 
man, of  the  University  of  Kansas.  All  have  an  amber-like  appearance,  though  the 
color  varies  considerably.  There  was  considerable  variation  in  the  surface  resistivity, 
the  one  whose  curve  is  given  being  among  the  best. 
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Flo.  20. — Change  of  sufface  resistivity  with  humidity  of  miscellaneous 

molding  compounds 

The  samples  in  Fig.  20  are  commercial  insulators.  The  cmve  marlced  Murdock 
No.  100  is  representative  of  several  samples  furnished  by  the  J.  W.  Murdock  Co., 
of  Chelsea,  Mass.  The  other  samples  gave  curves  which  lie  very  close  to  the  curve 
that  is  given.  This  is  of  considerable  interest,  since  they  are  quite  different  in  exter- 
nal appearance.  However,  they  were  all  made  either  with  shellac  as  a  binder  or 
with  shellac  mixed  with  some  gum.  A  companson  of  this  curve  with  that  of  orange 
shellac  given  in  Fig.  15  shows  that  they  are  almost  identical.  It  would  therefore 
jippear  that  in  certain  cases  the  shellac  forms  the  surface  layer.  In  this  connection 
it  should  be  noted  again  that  in  the  case  of  sealing  wax,  which  is  a  mixture  of  shellac 
and  rosin,  the  curve  follows  that  of  rosin  more  closely  than  shellac. 

The  gummon,  tegit,  and  hemit  are  from  the  Hemming  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Garfield,  N.  J.    They  are  coal-tar  products. 

The  black  and  yellow  condensite  are  from  the  Condensite  Co.  ai  America,  Glen 
Ridge,  N.  J.  They  are  phenol-condensation  products  combined  with  binders.  It 
would  appear  in  this  case  that  the  presence  of  the  black  coloring  matter  affects  the 
surface  resistivity. 
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Relative    Humidity 

F2G.  21. — Change  of  surface  resistivity  witk  humidity  of  miscellaneous 

materials 

_  • 

In  Fig.  21  are  the  curves  for  some  miacellaneous  materials.  Stabalite  is  a  rubber 
compound  which  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Germany,  but  which  has  not 
found  extensive  use  in  the  United  States.  It  is  manufactured  by  the  Algemein 
Elektricit&ts  Gesellschaft,  of  Berlin,  Germany.  The  samples  of  dielectrite  were 
furnished  by  the  Staimton  Dielectrite  Rubber  Co.,  of  Muskegon,  Mich.  The  curves 
are  given  for  two  samples  as  showing  what  reproducibility  may  be-expected  between 
two  samples  of  the  same  material.  This  was  chosen  as  representing  the  difference 
that  may  be  expected  in  samples  which  are  of  the  same  manufacture.  These  samples 
were  not  from  the  same  piece,  but  were  made  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  mold. 
Material  made  at  different  times  according  to  the  same  method  may  have  a  some- 
what larger  difference.  The  results  on  the  large  number  of  insulators  measured 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  difference  in  the  surface  resistances  of  two  samples 
of  the  same  material  at  any  htunidity  seldom  varies  by  as  much  as  a  factor  of  lo. 

The  sample  of  lavite  was  furnished  by  the  D.  M.  Steward  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  It  somewhat  resembles,  unglazed  porcelain.  It  is  familiar  to 
many  from  its  extensive  use  in  the  tips  of  gas  burners.  Tlie  curve  also  resembles  that 
of  unglazed  porcelain. 
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Fig.  22. -^Change  of  surf  ace  resistivity  with  humidity  of  miscellaneous 

materials 

In  Fig.  33  are  the  curves  of  some  miscellaneous  materials.  Insulate  No.  3  is  repre- 
sentative of  several  samples,  all  having  nearly  the  same  surface  resistivity,  which  were 
furnished  by  the  General  Insulate  Co.,  of  New  York.  It  is  a  moulding  material,  certain 
grades  of  which  closely  resemble  hard  rubber.  Moulded  mica  and  J*P  Bakelite  are  also 
moulding  materials,  manufactured  by  the  Johns-Pnitt  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.  The 
moulded  mica  consists  of  ground  mica  and  asbestos  with  shellac  as  a  binder.  1 1  should 
be  noted  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Murdock  compounds,  thb  curve  corresponds  very 
closely  with  the  curve  for  shellac,  showing  that  so  far  as  surface  effects  are  concerned 
they  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  shellac.  The  sample  was  also  exposed  to 
sunlight  for  a  period  of  four  months  without  appreciable  deterioration.  The  J-P 
Bakelite  is  a  bakelite  compotmd. 

The  samples  of  galalith  were  obtained  from  the  International  Galalith  Gesellschaft, 
having  factories  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  The  material  is  made  from  the 
casein  of  milk,  and  uncolored  b  being  used  as  a  substitute  for  ivory.  For  insulating 
purposes  it  is  somewhat  better  than  ivory.  In  this  case  the  introduction  of  coloring 
matter  evidently  improves  the  surface  leakage. 
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Fio.  33. — Change  cf  surface  resisHvUy  with  humidity  of  bakelite 

In  Figs.  33  and  34  are  shown  the  curves  for  various  samples  of  bakelite.  The 
bakelite  micarta  was  secured  from  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.» 
of  Pittsbtu^gh.  The  other  samples  were  furnished  by  Dr.  Baekeland,  of  the  General 
Bakelite  Co.,  New  York  City.  They  furnish  an  interesting  study  of  the  effect  of 
adding  substances,  portions  of  which  may  dissolve  in  the  insulator. 

The  bakelite  micarta  is  made  in  much  the  same  manner  as  is  indicated  below  for 
sample  No.  i.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  curves  for  these  two  materials  have  the 
same  general  form. 

The  curve  of  Fig.  34  for  bakelite  L558  shows  a  sample  which  has  recently  been  pn>- 
duced  by  Dr.  Baekeland  and  which  he  believes  to  be  very  pure  bakelite,  starting  from 
phenol  as  a  base.  Its  insulating  properties  are  very  good,  and  it  shows  relatively 
little  change  with  humidity.  The  curve  for  bakelite,  regular,  is  also  for  bakelite 
without  a  filling  material.  It  was,  however,  made  from  cresol  and  ammonia  was 
used  as  a  catalylic  agent.  This  shows  how  slight  variations  in  composition  may  pro- 
duce very  pronounced  effects  in  the  surface  resistivity.  The  composition  and  method 
of  preparing  the  other  samples  is  given  in  Table  4,  page  399,  which  was  furnished 
by  Dr.  Baekeland. 
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Fig.  24.— Chan^  of  surface  resistivity  with  humidity  of  bakelite 

In  the  curves  for  240  and  150  is  shown  the  effect  of  the  catal3rtic  or  condensing 
agent.  The  curve  of  No.  140,  in  which  caustic  soda  is  the  catalytic  agent,  lies 
beJow  that  of  No.  150,  in  which  ammonia  is  used  as  a  catalytic  agent.  Evidently 
sufficient  sodium  salts  remain  on  or  near  the  surface  to  materially  effect  the  con- 
densation of  water,  and  also  the  volume  resistivity  of  the  material  is  lowered  by 
their  presence.  No.  G.  5074  also  contains  sodium  salts  and,  in  addition,  talcum 
as  a  binder.  It  shows  very  pionounced  effects  due  to  humidity.  That  water  even 
penetrates  into  the  material  is  shown  by  the  curve  of  Fig.  5.  No.  190  is  similar 
to  150,  except  that  cresol  is  used  as  a  base.  No.  5199  R.  G.  R.  B.  is  the  same  as 
No.  150,  but  it  was  prepared  with  special  care.  There  is  but  little  difference  be- 
tween the  curves  of  the  two.  No.  5300  R.  G.  R.  is  the  same  as  No.  150,  except  that 
some  china  clay  is  used  as  a  binder.  The  curves  show  that  this  has  a  deleterious 
effect. 

From  the  above,  certain  conclusions  can  be  reached.  In  the  first  place,  the  cata- 
lytic agent  apparently  has  a  marked  influence  on  the  final  product.  Also  the  nature 
ci  the  binding  material  influences  the  surface  resistivity.  This  is  in  contrast  with 
the  effect  which  was  observed  in  the  case  of  shellac. 
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TABLE  4 
Table  Showing  the  Composition  of  the  Diiferent  Samples  of  Bakelite 


Sramle 
nmiioar 

Por  C6iit 
bikAltte 

1 

? 

50 

50 
50 

50 
50 

35 

MO 

ISO 

190 

1 

5199ILO.R.. 

5200ILO.R.. 

G.5074 

PIUlaCiiMtatlsl 


Payer. 


V«c«table  flbw. 


do. 

.....do. 


Jiffixtim  of  vo(o- 
table  fiber  and 
diliiaclay. 


Fhewrilc  body 


agent 


liCliince  of  offtho- 
enmoHM,  meta- 
enmoHM,      and 


Phenol  (CtHiOH). 


do 

Idlxtuze  of  octbo- 
cieaol8»  nieta- 
creB<da»      and 

aaracteaelaa  and 
cyclic  bydzocar- 


Flienil(CdEbOH). 
do 


.do. 


Canallc  ooda. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Caustic  aoda. 


MeOied  of  pireparinf 
aampie 


A  contpoatte  cardboard 
fanpcecnated  bono* 
ceneooaly  wltb  ba- 
kellta  vamldi  and 
bardened  In  tbe  bot 
bydnollc  preaa. 

Moulded  bi  bot  by. 
diBoUc  preaa  160*- 
180*  C. 
Do. 
I>o. 


I>o. 
Do. 
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2.  EFFECT  OF  TEMPERATURE 

The  effect  of  change  of  temperature  on  the  surface  resistivity  was 
investigated  for  a  number  of  samples.  From  the  preceding  work 
it  is  apparent  that  the  humidity  must  be  maintained  constant. 
From  the  work  of  Regnault  it  is  found  that  the  relative  humidity 
of  air  in  equilibrium  with  a  sulphtuic  acid  solution  is  almost  inde- 
pendent of  the  temperature.  Hence,  it  was  only  necessary  to  set 
the  thermostat  for  a  different  temperature,  since  the  change  in  the 
amotmt  of  moisture  in  the  air  necessary  to  maintain  the  relative 
htunidity  constant  is  automatically  taken  care  of  by  the  sulphuric 
acid  solution. 

The  first  attempt  was  made  at  a  htunidity  of  25  per  cent  by 
changing  the  temperature  from  25^  to  30°  C.  From  these  meas- 
tirements  no  change  in  the  surface  resistance  with  temperature  was 
detected.  However,  at  this  humidity  the  current  which  flows 
through  the  volume  of  the  dielectric  is  so  large  a  part  of  the  total 
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that  determinations  of  the  surface  resistance  are  very  inacctirate. 
The  leakage  resistance  decreased  in  all  cases,  but  in  no  case  by 
more  than  a  factor  of  two.  This  change  is  entirely  accotmted  for 
by  the  change  in  the  volume  resistivity  with  temperature,  data  for 

which  has  already  been  given. 

In  order  to  obtain  more  accurate  results  upon  the  effect  of  tem- 
perature on  the  surface  resistivity,  samples  were  measured  at  25®  C 
and  94  per  cent  humidity,  then  the  temperature  increased  to  3 1  ®  C, 
keeping  the  humidity  constant.  A  range  of  samples  was  chosen 
from  very  good  insulators  to  poor  insulators.  In  no  case  did  the 
resistance  vary  by  more  than  a  factor  of  three,  and  in  most  cases  it 
was  much  less.  In  some  cases  there  was  an  increase  in  resistance, 
in  others  a  decrease. 

Hence,-  for  practical  work  in  the  laboratory  changes  in  surface 
leakage  due  to  changes  in  temperattire  are  of  so  little  importance 
compared  to  the  changes  in  resistance  due  to  changes  in  relative 
humidity  that  they  may  be  neglected.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  this  will  hold  for  temperatures  considerably  removed  from 
those  used  in  this  investigaction. 

EFFECT  OF  EXPOSURE  TO  LIGHT 

Exposure  to  light  may  produce  either  a  temporary  or  pemlanent 
effect.  The  temporary  effect  causes  a  change  in  surface  leakage 
only  while  the  light  is  shining  on  the  surface.  This  was  observed 
by  Goldmann  and  Slalandyk '  in  the  case  of  sulphur  and  by  Bates  * 
in  the  case  of  sulphur  and  ebonite.  These  results  could  not  be 
reproduced  in  this  laboratory. 

Exposure  to  light  may  produce  a  chemical  change  at  or  near  the 
surface  which  will  be  permanent.  This  chemical  change  may 
change  the  appearance  of  the  material  as  well  as  the  surface 
resistivity.  However,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  connection 
between  the  two.  Some  samples,  which  show  a  very  pronoxmced 
change  in  appearance,  show  very  little  change  in  surface  resistivity 
and  the  reverse  is  sometimes  the  case. 

The  work  under  this  head  may  be  divided  into  two  parts;  (a) 
the  effect  of  exposure  to  sunlight,  and  (6)  the  effect  of  exposure  to 

*  Ann.  d.  Phys.  (4),  M.  p.  589;  191  x. 

*  British  Ass.  Adv.  Sd.,  1909,  p.  405,  and  by  Le  Radium,  8,  p.  3x1;  191  x. 
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ultra-violet  light.  The  chemical  changes  produced  by  simlight 
are  usually  much  slower  than  those  produced  by  ultra-violet  light. 
Hence,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  effects  in  a  few  hours  by  means  of 
ultra-violet  light  which  would  require  months  or  even  years  to 
produce  by  sunlight.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  results  may  not,  in  all  cases,  be  identical.  Hence,  while  the 
results  found  with  ultra-violet  Ught  are  valuable  as  indicating  the 
chemical  stability  of  the  insulator,  yet  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in 
some  cases  the  same  changes  will  not  take  place  in  sunlight. 

(a)  BFFBCT  OF  SUIIUOHT 

As  the  chemical  changes  produced  by  sunlight  take  place  very 
slowly,  the  number  of  specimens  examined  has  been  Umited. 
The  major  portion  of  the  work  has  been  done  upon  hard  rubber 
where  the  changes  take  place  rather  rapidly,  though  some  work 
has  been  done  upon  more  resistant  materials. 

(1)  Deterioration  of  Hard  Rubber. — For  some  years  a  study  has 
been  made  of  the  effect  of  sunlight  upon  hard  rubber.  In  Fig.  25 
is  a  curve  showing  the  deterioration  with  time  of  a  sample  of  hard 
rubber  exposed  to  simlight.  As  the  effect  of  humidity  was  not 
appreciated  at  the  time  the  work  was  begun,  the  results  must  be 
considered  qualitative  rather  than  quantitative.  However,  as 
the  measurements  were  always  made  at  humidities  less  than  50 
per  cent,  as  simultaneous  measurements  upon  a  similar  sample 
which  had  been  kept  in  the  dark  never  showed  marked  changes, 
and  as  two  other  samples  from  different  sources  gave  similar 
results,  it  is  improbable  that  a  more  careful  study  would  yield 
results  of  great  importance. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  sample  was  prepared  in  January, 
1907,  and  exposed  to  the  diffuse  light  of  the  laboratory  for  nearly  a 
year,  when  measurements  were  taken  and  marked  deterioration 
noted.  The  sample  was  then  exposed  to  simlight,  being  placed 
vertically  just  inside  a  south  window.  In  July,  1908,  the  resist- 
ance was  very  low  and  it  was  decided  to  see  if  the  sample  could  be 
restored* to  its  original  condition  by  cleaning.  That  this  was 
accomplished  is  shown  by  the  measurements  of  December,  1908, 
when  the  resistance  was  somewhat  higher  than  it  was  when  the 
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sample  was  new.     The  method  of  cleaning  is  given  in  the  following 
section. 

The  sample  was  then  placed  in  the  stm,  and  subsequent  measure- 
ments showed  that  it  decreased  in  resistance,  but  at  a  somewhat 
slower  rate  than  in  the  previous  case.  This  is  in  agreement  with 
the  results  of  Rajmer.*** 


1911 


Dafe^ 


Fig.  25. — Deterioration  of  hard  rubber  by  exposure  to  sunlight 

The  curves  for  the  change  of  resistance  of  this  sample  with 
humidity  taken  after  its  removal  from  the  sunlight  in  1909  is  given 
in  Fig.  ID  (American  hard  rubber  in  light).  It  shows  very  pro- 
notmced  changes  with  humidity. 

The  cause  of  these  changes  is  evidently  in  the  chemical  decom- 
position of  the  hard  rubber  by  light.     Hard  rubber  is  formed  by 

**  Report  of  the  National  Physical  Labofatory,  p.  40;  19x0. 
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vulcanizing  Para  rubber  and  sulphur,  using  about  two-thirds 
rubber  and  one-third  sulphur.  There  is  also  incorporated  a  large 
per  cent  of  mineral  filling  material.  When  this  rubber  is  exposed 
to  Ught  m  the  presence  of  ah-,  compUcated  chemical  reactions  are 
set  up  which  result  in  oxidizing  the  sulphur  to  the  equivalent  of 
sulphxuic  acid.  This  may  take  up  ammonia  from  the  air  to  form 
ammonia  sulphate,  or  it  may  attack  the  filling  material,  forming 
sulphates  of  various  kinds.  Many  of  these  sulphates  are  very 
hygroscopic,  condensing  water  from  the  air  to  form  a  layer  on  the 
surface  which  is  highly  conducting  due  to  the  dissolved  salts. 
Hence,  the  presence  of  these  sulphates  increases  the  amount  of 
moisttuie  and  also  increases  its  conductivity,  so  that  the  large 
decrease  in  resistance  is  rt^adily  explained. 

(2)  Renovation  of  the  surface  of  Hard  Rubber. — In  view  of  the 
above  considerations  it  is  evident  that  if  the  sulphates  are  removed, 
the  rubber  should  be  restored  to  its  original  resistivity.  However, 
several  methods  of  cleaning  were  tried  upon  the  samples  above 
described  before  a  satisfactory  one  was  discovered.  Rubbing  with 
oil  improved  the  insulation,  but  did  not  restore  it  to  its  original 
value.  Cleaning  with  sodium  hydroxide  improved  the  appearance 
but  not  the  insulation.  Finally  the  samples  were  suspended  in  a 
vessel  of  distilled  water  and  allowed  to  remain  for  two  days.  The 
results  are  shown  in  the  meastuiements  of  December,  1908.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  resistance  is  somewhat  higher  than  the 
original  value.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  surface  has  been 
somewhat  roughened,  thus  making  a  longer  leakage  path. 

In  some  later  work  it  was  found  advisable  to  first  wash  the  sur- 
face in  a  dilute  solution  of  ammonia,  then  to  wash  it  thoroughly 
with  water.  The  surface  should  be  wiped  with  a  cloth  until  it  is 
dry,  then  rubbed  with  a  cloth  moistened  with  light  lubricating  oil. 
The  essential  factor  in  improving  the  insulation  is  water,  the  other 
processes  being  used  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  sample. 

(3)  Deterioration  of  Other  Materials. — In  Fig.  18  are  given 
results  upon  two  samples  of  electrose  which  had  been  exposed  to 
simKght  for  more  than  two  and  a  half  years.  The  changes  which 
took  place  were  not  very  marked  and  appeared  to  be  more  physical 
than  chemical.  The  siuiace  of  the  black  electrose  after  long 
exposure  showed  fine  cracks,  which  doubtless  explains  the  increase 
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in  resistance  of  that  specimen  for  low  humidities.  Both  specimens 
showed  sKght  discoloration,  but  there  was  no  formation  of  salts 
on  the  surface  as  in  the  case  of  hard  rubber. 

Samples  of  moulded  mica  (this  uses  shellac  as  a  binder,  and  its 
surface  properties  are  almost  identical  with  shellac)  and  of  moulding 
compositions  55A,  55R,  and  40  furnished  by  the  General  Electric 
Co.,  were  exposed  to  sunlight  for  four  months  in  the  winter  of  191 2 
and  191 3.  The  curves  after  exposure  were  identical  with  those 
before  exposure. 

(b)  BFVBCT  OF  BZPOSURS  TO  ULTRA-VIOLBT  UGHT 

The  effect  of  ultra-violet  light  in  accelerating  chemical  action  is 
well  known.  As  the  effect  of  light  upon  the  surface  resistivity  is 
largely  due  to  chemical  action  upon  the  surface  layers,  it  seemed 
probable  that  those  samples  which  deteriorate  in  sunlight  would 
deteriorate  much  more  rapidly  in  ultra-violet  Ught.  As  this  test 
could  be  applied  in  much  less  time  than  the  test  with  sunlight,  it 
seemed  desirable  to  try  it  upon  a  number  of  samples. 

The  source  of  ultra-violet  light  was  a  quartz  mercury  vapor  lamp 
taking  4  amperes  on  1 18  volts.  The  specimens  were  placed  about 
1 2  inches  below  this  lamp  and  exposed  to  the  radiation  for  19  or  20 
hours.  All  the  materials  showed  some  change  in  appearance, 
except  in  the  case  of  some  samples  of  glass.  The  effect  upon  the 
surface  resistivity  was  very  different  with  different  materials. 
Results  upon  six  representative  samples  are  given  in  the  curves  of 
Figs.  26  to  28.  To  make  comparison  easier,  curves  for  the  samples 
in  their  normal  state  are  here  given,  and  the  curves  obtained  after 
exposure  to  ultra-violet  light  are  plotted  on  the  same  sheets. 

In  Fig.  26  are  given  ctUT^es  for  hard  rubber  and  for  a  specimen 
of  hard  rubber  coated  with  bakelite.  In  both  eases  there  was  an 
interval  of  but  one  day  between  finishing  the  first  ctUT^e  and  begin- 
ning the  second.  In  that  interval  they  were  exposed  to  ultra- 
violet light  for  about  20  hours.  The  hard  rubber  has  deteriorated 
as  much  as  after  several  months  exposure  to  strong  sunlight. 

The  curves  for  the  sample  of  hard  rubber  covered  with  bakelite 
are  very  interesting.  The  hard  rubber  was  cut  from  the  same 
piece  as  the  sample  mentioned  above.  It  was  covered  with  a  thin 
coating  of   bakelite  by   Dr.  Baekeland.     Bakelite   lacquer   was 
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applied  by  spraying,  then  the  sample  air-dryed,  and  finally  baked 
for  1 2  hours  at  1 20^  C.  The  curves  show  that  there  was  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  surface  insulation  "  due  to  the  thin  coat  of 
bakelite,  especially  at  the  higher  humidities.  However,  when  the 
sample  had  been  exposed  to  ultra-violet  light  for  20  hom-s,  the 
surface  resistivity  at  the  higher  humidities  was  less  than  one-ten 
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Fig.  26. — Change  of  surface  resistivity  with  humidity  of  hard  rubber 
and  hard  rubber  coated  with  bakelite  both  before  and  after  a  20-hour 
exposure  to  ultra-violet  light 

thousandths  of  the  value  before  exposiu-e.  The  relative  decrease 
was  somewhat  larger  than  for  the  hard  rubber.  The  exposed 
surface  of  the  bakelite  covered  sample  appeared  but  little  different 
to  the  naked  eye  than  the  imexposed  surface,  but  imder  a  micro- 
scope the  exposed  surface  appeared  covered  with  innumerable 

^  This  was  observed  by  Wonuneldorf .  who  uses  this  material  in  constnicting  a  new  type  of  electrostatic 
madiine.    See  Blectxotedi  Zs.,  86,  p.  6i ;  Z9X4< 
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very  fine  blisters.  Whether  a  like  effect  would  take  place  if  the 
sample  was  exposed  to  sunlight  can  be  ascertained  only  by  experi- 
ment.   Such  experiments  are  now  in  progress. 

In  Fig.  27  are  results  upon  glyptol  and  moulded  mica.  The 
curves  showing  the  surface  resistivity  before  expostu-e  to  ultra- 
violet light  are  the  same  as  those  previously  given.  The  other 
curves  were  after  exposure  to  ultra-violet  light  for  20  hours.     The 


90         4C  90         €0 

Relative   HumJditw 

Pio.  2  J. —Change  of  surface  resistivity  with  humidity  of  glyptol  and 
moulded  mica  both  before  and  after  a  2Chhour  exposure  to  ultra-violet 
light 

difference  in  the  case  of  moulded  mica  (a  compound  using  shellac 
as  a  binder)  is  small ;  and  since  the  curves  are  not  for  the  saxne  sam- 
ple, it  is  qtdte  possible  that  no  change  whatever  has  taken  place. 
In  the  case  of  glyptol,  however,  the  change  is  very  marked. 
Since  gl3rptol  is  a  synthetic  compound  which  has  the  appearance 
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and  many  of  the  properties  of  amber,  it  seemed  possible  that 
amber  itself  would  be  affected  by  ultra-violet  light.  Experiment 
showed  that  this  is  the  case,  though  it  was  not  so  pronoimced  as  in 
the  case  of  glyptol. 

In  Fig.  28  are  shown  the  results  upon  bakelite  and  electrose. 
The  electrose  is  not  the  same  as  that  whose  curves  showing  the 
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Fig.  28. — Change  of  surface  resistivity  with  humidity  of  bakelite  and 
electrose  both  before  and  after  20  hours'  exposure  to  ultra-violet 
light 

effect  of  sunlight  are  given  in  Fig.  18,  though  it  is  doubtless  similar. 
The  deterioration  for  20  hours  in  ultra-violet  light  is  as  great  as  in 
stmlight  for  several  years.  The  curves  of  bakelite  are  those  of  a 
single  sample.  It  had  very  high  surface  resistivity  before  exposure 
to  ultra-violet  light,  being  among  the  best  samples  furnished  by 
Dr.  Baekeland.  There  was  an  appreciable  deterioration  due  to  the 
exposure  to  ultra-violet  light. 
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Besides  the  materials  quoted  above,  a  number  of  other  samples 
were  studied.  No  attempt  was  made  to  examine  all  the  samples. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  changes  which  take  place,  Table  5  was  pre- 
pared. In  the  second  column  of  this  table  are  given  values  of 
the  surface  resistivity  measured  at  90  per  cent  htunidity  after 
exposure  to  ultra-violet  light  for  20  hours.  In  the  third  column 
are  given  the  values  of  the  factor  by  which  the  surface  resistivity 
after  exposure  must  be  multiplied  to  give  the  surface  resistivity 
before  exposure. 

TABLE  5 
B£Fect  of  20  Hours  Exposuxe  to  Ultn-yiolet  Li^t  19011  Surfice  Resistanco 

[Tgmperataie,  25*  C;  htimWily,  90  p«r  eant] 


lAaterials  wtakh  itaowed 


H<xd  mbbOT  oovcrad  witb 

tMkellle* 

Oljplol 

BiJMUte  No.  L  53Qi 

BtocbOM  No.  8 

Hardmbber* 

Bakolita  No.  L  530y 

lamlate  No.  2 

Itidlfln  marble 

BakeUte  No.  O  3618b 

Anibofllo. 


tJmtttmrm 

losiattvtty 

attar 
npoaoTB 

Factor 
bjrwtakh 
roaiataiico 
dftCTCiaiod 

4.6X10> 

48  000 

4.4X10» 

45  000 

1.7X10>o 

35  000 

4. 2X10* 

380 

6.4X10* 

280 

3.8X10» 

260 

1.6XW 

190 

1.7X10" 

36 

3.5XW 

27 

1.2X10* 

12 

ICalwIala  wbkh 
allfbt  changaa 


Ifionldodlinlca. 

White  coUitlold 

BakeUte  No.  O  3622.. 
BakeUte  No.  G  3623... 
BakeUte  No.  O  3618  a 

O.  B.No.  S5R , 

liooldednka 

Blown  flaaa 

Clear  flaaa 

linrdock  No.  200 


1.4X10» 

9. 1X10> 

3.3X10> 

1.3X10* 

1.1X10* 

1.9X10* 

1. 1X10" 

2.5X10> 

7.1XW 

2.9X10" 

I.IXIO* 


5.7 

4.8 

1.5 

L4 

1.2 

1.2 

1 

1 

as 

0.8 
0.2 


*  The  "hafd  rubber  covered  with  bakelite"  was  cut  from  the  same  sample  as  the  "hard  rubber. " 

The  results  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — ^those  which  show  a 
decrease  in  surface  resistivity  and  those  in  which  there  is  no  change. 
The  table  is  arranged  so  that  not  only  are  these  classes  shown,  but 
also  the  materials  in  the  first  class  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
relative  change.  While  these  results  can  not  be  taken  as  indicating 
that  if  the  substances  were  exposed  to  sunlight  for  a  sufficiently 
long  time,  the  change  in  surface  resistance  would  be  the  same 
relatively  as  that  given  in  the  table,  yet  the  results  upon  the  few 
substances  which  have  been  examined  point  in  that  direction. 
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4.  NATURE  OF  SURFACE  LEAKAGE 

We  have  assumed  that  surface  leakage  is  due  to  a  fihn  of  moisture 
or  other  conducting  material  on  the  siuiace  of  the  insulator. 
If  this  is  the  case,  it  should  be  possible  to  find  some  connection 
between  the  thickness  of  the  film,  the  conductivity  of  material  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  the  surface  resistivity.  In  the  case  of 
quartz  and  various  kinds  of  glass,  the  thickness  of  the  water  film 
condensed  upon  the  siuiace  when  a  sample  is  placed  in  a  humid 
atmosphere  has  been  determined  by  weighing.  It  should,  there- 
fore, be  possible  to  determine  the  conductivity  of  the  water  in  the 
film  and  see  if  this  is  a  value  such  as  might  be  expected. 

Ihmori  "  found  that  the  thickness  of  the  film  on  cleaned  quartz 
at  about  90  per  cent  humidity  is  from  0.003  ^^  0.006  micron 
(3  to  6  X  io~'  mm) .  With  tmcleaned  specimens  he  fotmd  the  thick- 
ness to  be  from  0.014  to  0.062  micron.  Briggs  "  found  at  85  per 
cent  a  thickness  of  0.0045  micron  of  water  on  a  quartz  stirface  and 
of  0.027  micron  at  99  per  cent  humidity.  If  the  value  of  the 
thickness  is  taken  as  0.06  micron  (the  highest  measured  value) 
and  the  surface  resistivity  as  lo""'  ohms  (the  lowest  value  measured) , 
the  conductivity  of  the  water  is  o.ooi  7  mho  per  cm.  Since  quartz 
is  practically  insoluable,  the  conductivity  is  largely  due  to  soluble 
salts  on  the  surface. 

If  this  conductivity  is  due  to  the  presence  of  sodium  chloride, 
there  must  be  present  on  each  square  centimeter  of  surface  6  x  lo"* 
gram  of  the  salt.  It  is  evident  that  cleaning  must  be  done  with 
great  care  to  exclude  such  minute  quantities  of  impurities. 

Besides  soluble  salts  on  the  surface,  there  may  be  gases  con- 
densed from  the  air  which  will  affect  the  conductivity.  Those 
most  to  be  expected  are  ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide.  Under 
the  conditions  of  this  experimental  work,  the  amimonia  would  be 
rapidly  absorbed  by  the  sulphuric  acid  used  to  control  the  humid- 
ity. To  insure  the  absorption  of  the  carbon  dioxide,  a  solution 
of  potassium  hydroxide  was  made,  the  vapor  pressure  of  which 
was  such  as  to  give  a  humidity  of  95  per  cent  in  the  surrounding 
air.     This  was  used  in  conjunction  with  a  sulphuric  acid  solution 

"  Wied.  Ann.,  81,  p.  xoo6;  1887. 
>*  J.  Phyt.  Cbcm.,  9,  p.  6x7;  Z905> 
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having  the  same  vapor  pressure.  The  results  obtained  showed  that 
even  in  the  case  of  cleaned  quartz  the  carbon  dioxide  absorbed 
from  the  air  has  very  little  effect  on  the  resistivity. 

In  the  case  of  the  cleaned  quartz,  the  surface  resistivity  is  about 
lo"  ohms  at  90  per  cent  humidity,  and,  from  the  work  quoted, 
the  thickness  of  the  water  layer  is  about  0.005  micron.  The 
conductivity  of  the  water  is  then  2  x  io~*  mho  per  cm.  This 
is  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  conductivity  of  distilled 
water. 

In  the  case  of  glass,  it  is  well  known  that  certain  salts  from  the 
glass  dissolve  in  water.  Hence,  cleaning  glass  will  not  be  expected 
to  produce  the  same  effect  as  in  the  case  of  quartz.  Experiment 
has  shown  this  to  be  the  case.  Soft  glasses  are  very  little  affected 
by  cleaning,  but  the  more  insoluble  glasses  show  considerable 
change  after  thorough  cleaning,  but  this  is  in  no  case  as  pronounced 
as  in  the  case  of  quartz. 

Parks  ^^  finds  that  the  thickness  of  the  water  film  on  glass  is 
about  o.i  micron.  The  lowest  measured  value  of  the  smiace 
resistivity  of  glass  recorded  in  this  paper  is  2X10^  ohms.  This 
gives  a  value  of  the  conductivity  of  the  water  5  X  io~^*  mho  per  cm, 
or  a  volume  resistivity  of  200  ohm-cm.  This  can  be  explained  by 
the  solubility  of  the  glass  in  water. 

Amber  is  a  very  insoluble  substance,  and  the  effect  of  cleaning 
is  quite  as  marked  as  in  the  case  of  quartz.  However,  no  data  on 
the  thickness  of  the  surface  film  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the 
author. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  hard 
rubber  at  very  low  humidities  the  presence  of  salts  on  the  surface 
does  not  affect  the  stirface  leakage.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
surface  leakage  at  higher  humidities  is  due  to  a  film  of  water  in 
which  the  salts  are  dissolved. 

In  the  case  of  the  waxy  materials,  the  angle  of  contact  between 
water  and  the  material  is  greater  than  90°.  If  water  is  condensed 
upon  the  stirface  of  one  of  these  materials  it  tends  to  draw  into 
drops,  instead  of  spreading  over  the  surface.  Hence,  it  would  be 
expected  that  the  leakage  resistance  of  waxy  materials  would  be 

"  Phil.  Mas.,  (6)  6.  p.  s^?;  1903. 
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very  little  affected  by  a  change  in  humidity.  That  this  is  the  case 
has  already  been  shown.  From  measurements  of  the  resistance, 
the  presence  of  a  surface  film  on  these  materials  can  not  be 
detected. 

From  the  cases  which  have  been  cited,  it  appears  that  when 
placed  in  an  atmosphere  having  high  humidity  the  decrease  in  the 
surface  resistance  of  insulators  is  due  to  the  condensation  of 
moisture  on  the  stirface.  Any  condition  which  will  affect  either 
the  amount  of  moisture  on  the  surface  or  its  conductivity  will 
affect  the  surface  leakage.  Hygroscopic  salts  will  increase  the 
thickness  of  the  water  film,  and  any  soluble  salt  will  increase  its 
conductivity.  Hence  the  presence  of  inorganic  salts  on  the  sur- 
face of  an  insulator  produces  a  decrease  in  the  surface  resistivity. 
Since  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  surface  film  is  very  small,  the 
amount  of  salt  required  to  produce  very  large  changes  in  the  stu*- 
face  resistivity  is  exceedingly  minute. 

Besides  water  films,  thin  films  of  oil  are  often  present  on  the 
surface  of  insulators.  The  volume  resistivity  of  oil  is  much  higher 
than  water.  The  values  found  in  this  laboratory  range  from  10** 
to  10"  ohm-centimeters  for  good  mineral  oil,  and  from  lo*  to 
10"  for  animal  and  vegetable  oils. 

If  we  assume  that  the  thickness  of  the  oil  film  is  o.  i  micron  and 
that  the  resistivity  of  the  oil  is  10  "  ohm-centimeters,  the  surface 
resistivity  would  be  10  *•  ohms.  Since  very  few  of  the  curves  go 
above  this  value,  it  seems  probable  that  the  surface  resistivity  is 
generally  limited  by  the  resistance  of  a  film  of  oil  on  the  surface 
of  the  insulator.     The  only  exceptions  are  the  waxy  materials. 

5.  METHODS  OF  COMPUTING  SURFACS  RESISTIVITT 

The  surface  resistance  must  always  be  computed  from  measure- 
ments of  the  leakage  resistance  and  volume  resistivity.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  current  which  flows  through  the  solid 
is  such  a  small  part  of  the  total  that  the  surface  resistance  does 
not  differ  from  the  leakage  resistance  by  as  much  as  the  error  of 
measurement.  However,  at  very  low  humidities  this  may  not  be 
the  case.  The  resistance  which  the  solid  insulator  offers  to  the 
flow  of  current  can  be  computed  for  certain  forms  of  electrodes, 
and  in  these  cases  the  surface  resistance  can  be  obtained.     One 
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case  which  can  be  solved  is  that  of  two  narrow  strips  of  conduc- 
tors placed  upon  the  surface  of  an  insulator.^* 

If  two  strips  of  width  a  cm  and  of  inlSnite  length  are  so  pressed 
upon  the  stirf ace  of  an  insulator  of  inlSnite  surface  and  thickness 
that  the  distance  between  their  inner  edges  is  b  cm,  the  resistance, 
Ry  per  unit  length  between  these  strips  is — 

where  K  and  K'  are  the  complete  ellpitic  integrals^*  of  the  first 
kind  to  the  moduU  k  and  &'  respectively,  where  & =^— —  and  &'  == 

From  this  formula  the  first  four  values  in  Table  6  have  been  com- 
puted. In  three  respects  the  above  differs  from  the  form  which 
we  have  employed.  Strips  of  infinite  length  have  not  been  used, 
but  it  has  already  been  noted  that  the  correction  on  this  accotmt 
is  negligible.  The  instdator  is  of  finite  breadth  as  well  as  length. 
But  as  very  little  of  the  current  will  flow  in  the  region  outside  the 
strips,  the  correction  on  this  accotmt  is  negligible.  The  insulator 
is  of  finite  thickness,  and  it  is  on  this  accotmt  that  the  only  appre- 
ciable correction  will  enter. 

Another  case  which  can  be  solved  is  that  of  two  infinitely  wide 
strips  upon  an  instdator  of  infinite  thickness^^  except  at  a  point 
midway  between  the  conductors. 

The  shape  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  29.  If  two  conductors,  each 
infinitely  wide  and  long,  are  placed  h  cm  apart  on  an  instdator  of 
infinite  thickness,  but  having  a  slit  to  within  c  cm  of  the  top 

surface  at  a  point  midway  between  the  conductors  R  —  -^ 

c  2b 

where  in  this  case  &  =  -5^ — -  and  therefore  k'^  .,  .'  ,» 

46* +  C*  46* -he* 

Values  for  different  thicknesses  calculated  by  the  two  formulas 
are  given  in  Table  6. 

»  The  corresponding  i>roblem  in  electrostatics  was  solved  by  J.  J.  Thomson.  (See  Recent  Researdies  in 
BkctridtyandHasnetism^p.  938.)  It  is  only  neoessaiy  to  Intctpfct  the  result  given  by  ThamMn  in  tenns 
of  resistance  instead  of  capacity. 

1*  Tables  of  the  numerical  values  of  these  intecrals  can  be  found  tn  I«egendrte  Traits  des  Functions  BUip* 
tiques,  volume  a,  and  in  thb  Bulletin,  8,  p.  aoa.  Reprint  169.  The  value  can,  however,  be  computed  with 
mudi  greater  precision  than  is  demanded  by  this  woric  from  the  relation  — -  »  (  ^XT  ) 

^  The  corresponding  case  in  electrostatics  is  given  by  J.  J.  Th«m»on ,    Loc.  Cit.,  p.  943. 
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TABLE  6 

Tmbia  abawinf  the  Rosisbmcs  between  two  Stripe  on  the  Snibce  of  in  Instdator 
if  all  of  the  Cnnent  flows  fluoagh  ttie  Body  of  ttie  Insulator 


mdniBiNri»u) 

■>— 'ST— »• 

TUekiuHtfliiiBlUiit 

cm 

«•  ■ 

OB 

a.n 

i.9p 

lip 

to 

I.V 

0.7^ 

•• 

t.fl 

2.7;D 

" 

' 

O-J 

1.V 

While  at  first  this  seems  to  be  very  different  from  the  case  we 
are  considering,  yet  a  consideration  of  the  lines  of  flow  will  show 
that  the  removal  of  the  portion  outside  the  dotted  lines  in  Pig.  29 
will  not  greatly  change  the  resist- 
ance. 

From  a  consideration  of  these 
values  we  have  concluded  that,  for 
the  samples  which  have  been  used 
in  this  investigation,  the  resist- 
ance of  the  body  of  the  insulattn* 
is  three  times  the  volume  resis- 
tivity of  the  material.  Some  ex- 
perimental work  where  the  surface 

film   was  reduced  to  a  minimum   Vio.a9.~DiagTamtliowifiganiniulaloTof 

gave  3.3.  Hence,  for  the  order  tuth/orm  thai  iiu  rttuUtnct  bttvnm  ih» 
of  accuracy  which  can  be  attained  ''"""^  "^  **  '""Z^*"' 
in  this  work,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  resistance  of  the  body  of 
the  insulator  is  three  times  the  volume  resistivity  of  the  material. 
Since  the  leakage  resistance  per  unit  length,  r,  consists  of  the 
surface  resistance  and  volume  resistance  in  parallel,  it  follows  that 
the  siuiace  resistivity  o-  is  given  by  the  equation 


where  r  is  the  leakage  resistance  per  unit  length. 
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If  3p  is  large  relative  to  r,  then  a- = r  and  <r  is  determined  with 
the  same  accuracy  as  r.  But  when  r  approaches  in  value  3/9,  <r 
becomes  very  large  and  errors  in  either  r  or  p  will  introduce  much 
larger  errors  in  a.  It  is  therefore  at  the  low  htunidities  where  a- 
is  large  that  the  values  are  most  inaccurate.  Fortunately,  it  is 
in  this  region  that  precise  values  are  of  the  least  importance  in 
practical  work. 

When  this  work  was  in  progress  and  the  ctUT^es  constructed,  the 
necessity  for  applying  the  correction  outlined  above  was  not  appre- 
ciated. From  the  results  which  have  already  been  given  showing 
the  factors  which  aflfect  both  the  volume  resistivity  and  the  sur- 
face resistivity,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  possible  to  make  an  accu- 
rate determination  of  the  surface  resistivity  only  when  the  leakage 
resistivity  and  volume  resistivity  are  measured  at  the  same  time. 
As  it  is  only  at  low  humidities  that  the  correction  is  appreciable 
and  as  at  these  humidities  the  stuiace  leakage  is  seldom  of  impor- 
tance, the  ctUT^es  showing  the  change  of  surface  resistivity  with 
humidity  have  not  been  changed.  However,  in  order  to  show  the 
magnitude  of  the  correction  in  the  most  unfavorable  cases.  Table  7 
has  been  prepared. 

In  this  table  are  given  the  measured  values  of  the  volume 
resistivity  and  the  leakage  resistivity  at  low  humidity.  The  sur- 
face resistivity  at  low  humidity  computed  from  these  values  is 
given  in  the  third  column.  Those  in  which  r  is  larger  than  3/1 
give  negative  values  of  a,  while  those  in  which  r  equals  ip  give 
inlSnite  values  of  ir.  Such  values  of  tr  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  errors  in  the  value  of  either  r  or  p.  The  values  of  p  are  a 
weighted  mean  of  several  different  samples  measured  at  different 
times.  The  values  of  r  are  from  a  curve  for  one  sample  which  was 
chosen  as  representative  of  several  samples  measured.  Hence,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  values  of  r  and  p  can  not  in  all  cases  be 
used  in  computing  ir. 
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TABLE  7 

Table  Giving  Values  of  the  Volume  Resistivity,  the  Leakage  Resistivity,  and  the 

Suffice  Resistivity  at  Low  Humidities 

[BnmidttiM  20  p«r  cent  w  lew.   p- Volume  reslithlty;  r-Letkac«  reslsHTtty;  #-Sarta£e  reelsttvtty] 


Sample 


Oetaltth,  white 

Tellow  eoadenilte 

Black  condeniite 

White  oettnloid 

BakeUteKo.! 

Bakellte  No.  190 

Oalaltth,  blatk 

Plate  flaae , 

Hem  If. 

BafceUte5200R.O.R... 
BaMllte  5199  iL  O.  R.  B 
Tetiachlofiiaphthaleiie . . 

Bakellte  No.  150 

Bakellte  No.  L  558 

Tellow  ftaballte 

J-P  Bakellte 

DMecMte 

Tegit 

Bakellte  micaita 

MouldMl  mica 

O.B.lle.55A 

Redmonlte  No.  157, 4 

O.B.Ne.40 

OlypM 

Blectfoee  If 0. 8.... 

Tellow  eiectfoee 

liurdock  No.  100 

Inanlate  No.  2 

Black  electioee 

Ambeflte 

O.  B.  No.  55R 


1X1010 
IXlO^i 
4X10»« 
2X10»* 
2X10f»» 
IXIOU 
2X10»« 
2X10« 
IX10»» 
4X10" 
5X10" 
5X10W 
4X10»« 
2X10»« 
3X10U 

4X10" 

2X10»» 

5X10H 

2X10« 

5X10»« 

10X10>« 

10X10^4 

2X10»< 

10X10»< 

10X10» 

2OX101* 

5X10» 

30X10»« 

80X10>« 

lOOXlOU 

50X10U 

400X10»« 


7X10»« 

6X10^^ 

20X10»» 

lOXlOio 

lOXlOU 

5X10" 

10X10»o 

6X10" 

3X10»« 

10X10" 

10X10" 

10X10" 

8X10" 

3X10»« 

4X10" 

5X10»» 

2X10»» 

6X10" 

2XlOt> 

5X10»« 

7X10»* 

5X10»< 

1X10»« 

3X10>« 

2X10" 

4X10»» 

1X10" 

5X10i< 

4X10»< 

5X10" 

2X10" 

7X10»< 


o 

e 

* 

o 

e 

60X10" 

30X10»« 

30X10" 

24X10" 

9X10»« 

7X10" 

9X10" 

3X10»« 

lOXlOM 

3X10" 

8X10I0 

9X10»« 

6X10»< 

1X10»« 

3X10" 

2X10" 

4X10" 

1X10" 

5X10»« 

4X10»« 

5X10" 

2X10" 

7X10«< 


*Dtie  to  error  in  the  dctennination  of  dther  #  or  r,  or  both,  the  value  of  #  cannot  be  oompatcd.    When 
r  is  of  nearly  the  same  value  as  3  p,  small  errors  in  either  r  or  p  will  produce  large  errors  in  #. 

All  of  the  materials  in  which  the  difference  between  r  and  <r  is 
large  have  volume  resistivities  less  than  lo"  and  the  majority  less 
than  10".  Where  the  volume  resistivity  is  as  low  as  this,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  surface  resistivity  will  seldom  be  of  importance.  For 
hiunidities  greater  than  about  25  per  cent  the  surface  resistance 
is  the  same  as  the  leakage  resistance  except  in  the  case  of  the  waxy 
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materials.     It  is  qtdte  probable  that  for  these  materials  a  surface 
film  does  not  exist,  so  that  the  surface  resistivity  is  infinite. 

In  the  preceding  discussion  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  air 
which  is  above  the  solid  dielectric  is  a  perfect  insulator.  This  is 
true  except  in  so  far  as  the  air  is  ionized.  Hence,  the  current  that 
flows  through  the  air  depends  only  on  the  number  of  ions  present 
provided  the  potential  gradient  is  sufficiently  high  to  cause  them 
to  travel  toward  the  electrodes.  When  the  potential  is  applied, 
the  ions  which  are  already  present  are  immediately  carried  to  the 
electrodes,  so  that  the  continuous  current  depends  on  the  rate  of 
production  of  ions.  The  natural  rate  of  ionization  of  the  atr  is 
about  6  ions  per  second  per  cubic  centimeter  of  air.  The  charges 
carried  by  these  ions  are  approximately  lO""  coulomb.  If  we 
assume  that  the  ions  from  lo  cm'  of  air  will  be  drawn  to  unit 
length  of  the  plates,  the  total  cturent  due  to  air  conduction  is  only 
lO"*^  ampere,  which  is  quite  negligible  in  comparison  to  the  surface 
leakage  of  most  materials.  However,  in  case  cturents  of  air  are 
passing  over  the  dielectric  the  electric  cturent  through  the  air  may 
be  much  larger,  since  the  number  of  ions  normally  f otmd  in  a  cm' 
of  air  varies  from  looo  to  2000.  If  the  air  over  the  specimen  is 
completely  changed  10  times  per  second,  the  current  will  become 
3  X 10*"  ampere,  an  amount  which  becomes  of  the  same  magni- 
tude as  the  surface  current  for  the  best  specimens.  Also  the 
presence  of  any  ionizing  agent  such  as  radium,  Roentgen  rays  or 
ultra-violet  light  will  increase  the  ionization  and  hence  the  current. 

V.  SUMMARY 

1.  Methods  of  measiuing  very  high  resistances  are  discussed, 
and  diagrams  given  showing  how  they  may  be  applied  to  the 
measurement  of  volume  resistivity  and  surface  resistivity. 

2.  The  volume  resistivities  of  more  than  60  materials  are  tabu- 
lated. The  effect  of  the  humidity  of  the  surrotmding  air,  of  the 
temperature  of  the  specimen,  and  of  the  magnitude  and  length 
of  application  of  the  impressed  voltage  is  discussed. 

3.  The  surface  resistivity  is  shown  to  be  due  to  a  stuiace  film, 
usually  of  water  or  oil,  on  the  insulator.  This  is  generally  the 
important  factor  in  determining  the  leakage  between  two  conduc- 
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tors  insulated  by  a  solid  dielectric.  However,  for  insulators  hav- 
ing a  volume  resistivity  less  than  10"  ohm-centimeters  placed  in  an 
atmosphere  having  an  humidity  less  than  25  per  cent,  the  greater 
part  of  the  current  may  flow  through  the  body  of  insulator. 

4.  The  surface  resistivity  of  most  materials  changes  through 
wide  limits  when  the  hiunidity  of  the  surrounding  air  is  varied. 
It  is  often  a  million  times  as  great  at  low  humidity  as  at  high 
hiunidity.  About  75  curves  are  given  showing  the  change  of 
surface  resistivity  with  hiunidity  for  various  materials.  The 
effects  of  temperature  and  of  exposure  to  light  are  also  treated. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  recognize  valuable  assistance  from  my 
coworkers  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  I  would  especially  men- 
tion Mr.  MaxweU  James  who  has  made  many  of  the  measurements 
upon  volume  resistivity.  I  wish  also  to  thank  those  firms  who 
cooperated  by  furnishing  materials. 

Washington,  June  8,  1914. 
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TABLES 
Volume  ResistiYity  of  Solid  Dielectrics  (materials  listed  alphabeticallj) 


MiOntal 


Amborlte 

BiikeUteNo.l 

Bakellte  No.  140 

Bakelito  No.  150 

Bakelito  No.  190. 

Bakeltte  No.  LS58 

BakeUto  No.  O5074 

Bakelito  No.  5199RGRB. 
BakeUto  No.  S20QRGR. . 
Bakelito  mlcaita 


ToUow 

While 

CeOvlold,  white. 


Condenaito: 
Black... 
TeUow.. 

DIelectrlte. . 

Donmold... 


No.  8 

Black 

TeUow.... 
Fiber: 

Haid 

Rod 

Oalallfh: 

Black 

White 

G.  B.  No.  40. . 
G.  B.  No.  55A. 
G.  B.  No.  S5R. 


ol 

Stendard'i 
valooa 


Reaiativlty 
at  22"  C, 

ohm-cen- 
tiineteiB 


I 


5X101* 

2X10i» 

2X1(F 

4X10« 

1X10»» 

2X101* 

4X10i« 

5X10« 

4X10" 

5X10»« 

20X10^^ 
6X10»« 
2X10i« 

Ofor 

5X10" 

4X10W 
4X10M 

sxiow 

3X10W 

200X10^« 

1X10«« 

50X10^^ 

20X10* 
5X10i 

2X10<« 
IXIOW 
lX10i» 
1X10» 
40X10W 


Vataea  >*  of  oChor  otMorren 


Reaiativilr, 
aimi^eD- 
Uiiielen 


8X10^< 
5X10»« 
4X10i« 


1- 


Tem- 
pera. 

tore 


20 
22 

16 


0. 1X10* 


20 


Ohaerver  and  referenee 


Dtolrich,  Diaa.  Gttttnf en,  1909. 

Do. 
Addenhreeke*  Bledr.,  66.  p.  629; 
1911. 


Rayner,  J.LB.B.tS4,»*620;  1905. 


1*  When  necessary  the  values  have  been  reduced  to  the  units  given  in  the  table. 
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Yolttsie  Resistivity  of  Solid  Dielectrics  (insterisls  listed  alpliAbeticalty)>~Continued 


Iffaterlia 


KftfaUtf. 


Opid 

Ptite 

Oidlnaiy. 


Olyptol 

OmnBon. ......... 

RalowuHo.1001.. 
Rid0«uH«.5OS5B. 
Hiffd  rablMr. ...... 


])• 

Htoilt 

IiMiilstoNo.2. 
Iiwy 


Uvlto. 


PlnkT< 
BhM  Vtfmant. 


D: 


Black  epottod  Africta. 
Biqwa  Afrioin,  d— r. 

Cd0fl6M 

India  nby,  ataliied. . . 


India  mtqr,  tUgfiXtf  atained. 

Mooldadrnka 

Mntdock  No.  100. , 


(apedal).. 
Pasaffln  (paiowai). 


Do 

Do 

Poccalain,  untlazad. . 
uWlion 


Buraaaol 

Standard's 

▼ahias 


Valnoa  ^  of  other  obaorvoii 


Roalstlvliy 
at  22*  C 


ttanalari 


5X10" 

800X10» 

0.1X101* 
2X10»» 


1X10»« 
3X10** 
2X10" 
2X10W 
1X10»» 


IXI0»« 

8X10» 
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A  DIRECT-READING  INSTRUMENT  FOR  MEASURING  THE 
LCXL\RITHMIC  DECREMENT  AND  WAVE  LENGTH  OF 
ELECTROMAGNETIC  WAVES 


By  Frederick  A  Kokter 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  governing  radio  communication 
specify,  among  other  things,  that  at  all  stations  the  logarithmic 
decrement  per  complete  oscillation  in  the  wave  trains  emitted  by 
the  transmitter  shall  not  exceed  two-tenths,  except  when  sending 
distress  signals  or  messages  relating  thereto. 

The  importance  of  the  regulation  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  per- 
sistent oscillations  of  single  frequency  are  emitted  from  a  radio 
transmitting  station  much  more  selective  receiving  apparatus  ma,y 
be  employed  with  advantage  at  receiving  stations,  permitting  sharp 
tuning  with  consequent  minimizing  of  interference  caused  by  sta- 
tions other  than  those  with  which  communication  is  desired. 

Since  the  logarithmic  decrement  is  a  measure  of  the  decay  of  a 
train  of  waves,  it  is  desirable  that  this  decrement  be  made  as  small 
as  possible  in  order  that  a  series  of  decaying  trains  of  waves  may 
approach  as  near  as  possible  to  the  condition  of  persistent  oscilla- 
tions. A  wave  train  having  a  logarithmic  decrement  of  two-tenths, 
the  limit  set  by  the  Federal  regulations,  will  have  24  complete 
oscillations  before  the  amplitude  of  the  last  wave  has  decreased  to 
I  per  cent  of  that  of  the  first.  Such  a  wave  train  is  shown  in 
Fig.  I. 

When  full  advantage  is  taken  of  the  rapid  scientific  and  technical 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  methods  of  transmission  of 
electromagnetic  waves  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  comply  with  this 
requirement.  In  fact,  it  is  practicable  as  well  as  desirable  to  keep 
well  within  this  limiting  value  of  two-tenths. 
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The  product  of  the  damping  factor  and  period  of  one  complete 
oscillation,  aT,  is  called  the  logarithmic  decrement  and  is  com- 
monly represented  by  8. 

Hence, 

and 

«-log.7* 

The  logarithmic  decrement  can  also  be  written  in  terms  of  the 
constants  of  the  circuit,  for  since  a  « 


2L 


8^4t 
2L 

m 

^  R 
2Ln 

R 
Lm 

The  expression  for  the  logarithmic  decrement  can  also  be 
derived  by  the  following  approximate  method,  which  does  not 
involve  the  solution  of  the  differential  equation : 

The  damping  in  a  circuit  is  due  to  the  dissipation  of  energy,  and 
if  we  call  R  the  total  equivalent  resistance,  including  the  effect  of 
electromagnetic  radiation,  the  energy  dissipated  in  one  period  is 
Ri?T^  where  i*  is  the  mean  square  current.     In  an  tmdamped  sine 

wave  i*  is  -  I^.    For  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  3,  we  may  put  ap- 

proximately. 

The  total  energy  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  is  -L/p*  and  at 

the  end  -L/,*.     The  energy  dissipated  dtuing  one  period  is  there- 
fore  the  difference. 


Ktitkr) 


A  Direct-Reading  Decremeter. 
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By  definition,  the  logarithmic  decrement  is 


hence 


i-logf'.orf'-*' 


2i^ 


?-^°H — w:^ — ) 


Rl 


log(.^^)=log( 


Fio.    3. — Oscillatory  current  with  decaying  amplitudes 


therefore 


2h 


=  log( 


1+7-  •€* 

Ln 


) 


or 


and 


Ln 


^-^       ^„,+  ?  +  J^H. 


2Ln 


6     120 
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If  £  is  small  the  second  and  succeeding  terms  are  negligible  and 
we  have, 

R 


S= 


2Ln 


This  derivation  is  not  as  exact  as  the  first  which  depended  upon 
the  solution  of  the  differential  equation,  since  the  value  assumed 
for  the  mean  square  of  the  current  is  not  exact,  but  approximate. 
This  method  shows  the  relation  between  the  logarithmic  decre- 
ment and  the  dissipation  of  energy  in  an  interesting  manner. 

If  undamped  oscillations  are  induced  in  a  circuit,  as  by  an 
alternator  in  a  primary  circuit  loosely  coupled  to  this  circuit,  we 
may  derive  in  a  simple  manner  a  method  of  experimentally 

R 

AAAAAAAA 


I 


Fio.    4. — I.  Exciting  circuit  producing  undamped  oscillations 

II.  Receiving  circuit  containing  inductance,  resistance,  and  variable  capacity 

determining  the  logarithmic  decrement  of  the  circuit.  Circuit  II 
in  Fig.  4,  which  contains  inductance,  resistance,  a  variable  capacity, 
and  a  current  indicating  device,  is  loosely  coupled  to  the  exciting 
circuit  I  in  which  there  exist  imdamped  oscillations,  then  at  com- 
plete resonance,  denoting  by  /,  the  root  mean  square  current. 


E  I 

(i)  /r  =  ^  and  (2)  L«-^  =  o 


Now,  if  circuit  II  is  adjusted  slightly  out  of  resonance  by  changing 
the  capacity  from  the  resonant  position  C,  to  another  value  C,  then 


(3)'- 


V'^'+( 


R^  +  lLa> 


^2  and  (4)  L<»-7^  =7; ^r- 


CfoJ 
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z^ ^  representing  a  very  small  change  in  reactance, 

therefore, 

E  E 


(5)/ 


V^-fe-A)'  yF^^jm' 


Since 

i  « irRCt^ 
I        irR 


substituting  this  expression  in  equation  (5),  we  have, 

E 


(6)  /  = 


^^.^(^- 


Dividing  equation  (i)  squared  by  equation  (6)  squared,  we  have 


(7)^-i+5(V) 


and  from  (7)  we  have  finally 


For  the  case  where  damped  oscillations  exist  in  both  primary 
and  secondary  circuits,  Bjerknes  *  has  shown  that  the  formula  (8) 
holds  good  for  ^he  sum  of  both  decrements  £|,  and  S,,  B^  being  the 
decrement  of  the  primary  circuit  and  S,  that  of  the  secondary 
circuit,  or. 


The  conditions  under  which  this  formula  may  be  applied  with 
sufficient  acctu'acy  are, 

1 .  That  Sj  +  S,  be  small  as  compared  with  2ir. 

C  -C 

2.  That  —^ —  be  small  as  compared  with  unity. 

^  Sec  V.  Bjerknes  "On  Electrical  Reaonance."  Wicd.  Ann..  W»  p.  xsx;  1893. 
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3.  That  the  d^free  of  coupling  between  the  two  circuits  be 
small. 

Let  us  assume  that  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  logarithmic 
decrement  of  the  oscillations  in  the  aerial  circuit  of  a  radio  trans- 
mitter as  shown  in  Pig.  5.  A  circuit  containing  inductance  Li 
a  calibrated  variable  condenser  C,  and  a  sensitive  low  resistance 
hot  wire  instrument  H,  is  very  loosely  coupled  to  the  aerial  or 
antenna  circuit  A.     Readings  of  the  hot-wire  instrument  H,  which 


^ 


M 


Fko.  5. — D^cremeter  circuit  loosely  coupled  to  the  antenna  circuit  of  a  transmitter 

are  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current  in  the  circuit,  are 
taken  for  several  values  of  capacity  C  both  sides  of  the  resonant 
value  Cf.  Plotting  these  readings  against  capacity,  a  resonance 
curve  as  in  Pig.  6  is  obtained  and  from  one  of  the  following  formu- 
las,' the  sum  of  the  logarithmic  decrements  iy  and  fi,  may  be 
obtained. 


*  In  practioe  it  is  found  permissible  to  make  the  change  in  capacity  from  Ct  to  Ci,  or  from  Ct  to  Ct  audi 
that  /*bcooines  --  /r*.  thus  making  the  expression  under  the  radical  sign  equal  to  unity. 
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(9) 

«.+«,- 

Cr-C,     1      P 

(10) 

8,  +  8,- 

If  the  decrement  2^  of  the  measuring  circuit  has  been  previously 
determined,  the  decrement  B^  of  the  aerial  circuit  under  test  is  at 
once  obtained. 


Ci       Cr      C« 

Flo.  6. — R$sonanc4  curve  showing  rise  of  current  or  energy  in  an  osdUaiory  circuit  when 

tuned  to  resonance  with  source  of  excitation 

Although  the  measurement  of  the  logarithmic  decrement  as 
outlined  above  appears  to  be  comparatively  simple,  nevertheless, 
to  obtain  reasonably  consistent  and  accurate  results,  the  observa- 
tions must  be  taken  with  considerable  care,  the  resonance  curve 
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must  be  plotted  on  a  large  scale,  and  calculations  must  be  made 
from  several  points  on  the  curve.  In  fact,  it  is  only  with  labora- 
tory conveniences  that  satisfactory  measurements  can  be  obtained. 
The  instrument,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  describe, 
was  designed  for  the  pinpose  of  facilitating  the  work  involved  in 
making  measurements  of  decrement  and  yet  permitting  as  great 
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Fig.  7. — Resonance  curve  for  experimental  determination  of  logarithmic  decrement 

accuracy  as  can  be  expected  in  the  ordinary  laboratory  method. 
These  requirements  are  particularly  desirable  for  the  ptuposes  of 
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the  inspection  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  radio  communication  laws.     The  inspection  of  a  radio 


ReopiMffiM    Curv% 
f$r  9Xfmrim^rial  ddvrminaii»n 
pf  Ugariihmic  daentmmni 


•  n 
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o 

4   S 


O        81  M  M  100  101 

Fig.  8. — Resonance  curve  for  exptrimental  determination  of  logarithmic  decrement 

The  above  citrve  is  plotted  to  a  different  Kale  from  curve  7:  if  it  were  plotted  to  the  same  scale  it 
would  be  twice  as  hish  and  only  two-fifths  as  broad  as  it  is,  in  whidi  case  it  would  show  better  the 
sharper  resonance. 

Station  on  board  ship,  for  example,  has  to  be  done  quickly  and  in 
many  cases  under  very  unfavorable  circumstances. 
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In  Pigs.  7  and  8  t3rpical  resonance  curves  are  shown  and  the 
task  of  obtaining  the  logarithmic  decrement  by  the  ordinary 
method  is  indicated.  Identical  results  are  obtained  in  a  very 
much  shorter  time  by  means  of  the  direct  reading  instrument. 


3.  THEORY  OF  THE  INSTRUMRNT. 


The  shape  of  the  moving  plates  or  surfaces  of  the  ordinary  vari- 
able condenser  in  common  use  is  such  that  for  equal  angular  dis- 
placements of  these  surfaces  from  the  position  of  mitiiTniim 
capacity  to  that  of  maximum  capacity,  an  approximately  straight 


Fto.  9. — Straight  line  variation  of  capacity  of  the  ordinary  types  of  rotary  condenser 

line  variation  of  capacity  is  obtained  as  in  Pig  9.     It  is  evident » 
therefore,  that  for  any  given  displacement  JX  at  X  —  Xj  the 

percentage  change  -^^  will  not  be  equal  to  that  obtained  for  an 

equal  displacement  ^X  at  any  other  point  X  =  X,. 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  to  attach  to  a  variable  condenser  a 
single  predetermined  scale  giving  values  of  logarithmic  decrement 
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corresponding  to  various  percentage  changes  of  capacity  through- 
out the  range  of  capacity  of  the  condenser  as  defined  by  the 
Bjerknes  formula, 

'Si  +  S2  =  T^^>forP«i/r* 

the  capacity  variation  with  equal  displacements  of  the  moving 
plates  must  be  such  that  for  any  given  displacement  ^X  taken 
at  any  point  from  X  minimum  to  X  maximum, 

Cr-C    JC 

—^ —  =«  -j^  =  a  constant . 

The  problem,  therefore,  of  constructing  a  direct  reading  instru- 
ment for  decrement  measurements  is  largely  that  of  determining 
the  proper  shape  for  the  plates  or  surfaces  of  the  condenser  to 
produce  a  variable  capacity  such  that  for  any  given  displacement 

the  value  of  -^  will  be  constant  throughout  the  range  of  motion 

of  the  moving  stufaces. 

In  other  words,  for  a  displacement  of  ^X,  Pig.  10, 


but  if, 

C^s       ^a       ^4      ^8                           ^n      ^n— £ 

then 

sitnilarly, 

C,»  -  CiC„  or  C,  =  ^|C^C, 

or, 

It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  the  capacity  of  the  variable  condenser 
must  vary  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  geometric  progression 
and  it  is  now  easy  to  formulate  the  equation  giving  the  connection 
between  the  value  of  capacity  and  the  position  of  the  moving  plates, 
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for  since  the  curve  of  capacity  must  obey  the  law  of  geometric 
progression,  we  have  the  following,  Fig.  1 1 : 


atx 
then  atx 


or,  in  general, 

(12) 


x== 


0  let  Co 

1  Q 

2  Q 


*-3       Q'^aK* 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


C^alC- 


■S3? ZOe       ZS3Z       Z3? 


2S?    zssr 


Fig.  io. — Capacity  varying  in  accordance  with  tfte  law  of  geometric  progression 

This  law  might  have  been  deduced  more  directly  as  follows :    The 
fundamental  requirement  of  the  condenser  may  be  written : 


(13) 


and 


dC       ^ 
,',  log  C  =  nx  +  h 


C^c^+^'^oc" 
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This  is  equivalent  to  equation  (i  2) .    For  the  case  of  a  rotary 
condenser  where  6  is  the  displacement  angle  in  degrees 


(14) 


C^a^ 


4        5   n-z     n-1      It 

X 

Fig.  zi. — Gwmetric  progression 
4.  DESIGN  OF  COIIDBNSBR 

Since  the  capacity  of  a  condenser  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
active  area  of  the  movable  surface,  neglecting  edge  effects  we  may 
write, 

A  being  the  area  of  the  active  surface  of  the  moving  plate,  and  0 
the  angle  of  displacement. 

If  we  now  consider  Pig.  12,  the  actual  shape  of  the  moving  plate 
can  be  determmed. 
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By  analogy  with  equation  13, 


dA 


mdd 


or, 


but, 


dA  =  bm^de 


dA 


-i(p»-.r»)w 


p  being  the  distance  from  the  center  O  to  the  enveloping  curve 
of  the  plate,  or  the  radius  vector,  and  r  being  the  radius  of  the 


Pig.  la. — Shape  of  rotary  plaU  of  condenser 

small  circular  space  occupied  by  the  separating  washers  between 

the  plates. 

Then 


and 


-p» — r'«6m€^ 
2^      2 


p  =  ^2bm^+T* 


b  and  m  are  constants  which  determine  the  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum values  of  capacity  of  the  condenser  to  be  used,  and  having 
chosen  these  constants  to  suit  our  particular  requirements,  we 
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can  immediately  determine  the  size  and  shape  of  our  plates  and 
construct  a  condenser,  the  capacity  of  which  will  vary  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  geometric  progression. 

In  Pig.  13  are  shown  the  stationary  and  rotary  plates  of  the 
condenser.  The  stationary  plates  are  made  semicircular  for  con- 
venience. 


ntovtibU      SurfiwQ 


Fig.  13. — Stationary  surface;  movabU  surf  act 

Equations  12  and  14  are  identical  and  we  may  write 


or 


therefore 


If  we  assume  that  when 


then 


X  log  K^mO 


m g 


X"!,  tf=.i8o* 
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and 


therefore, 


for 


for 


r       '^' 

C^a€    i8o 


^-o  Cn^a 


hence,  the  ratio  between  maximum  and  minimum  capacity  will  be 

In  order  to  obtain  the  ratio  K  which  has  been  chosen  to  suit  our 
particular  requirements,  a  fixed  condenser  is  connected  in  parallel 
with  the  rotary  condenser.  The  capacity  of  this  fixed  condenter 
is  determined  experimentally. 

A  rotary  condenser  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  theory 
just  given,  with  a  fixed  capacity  connected  in  parallel  with  it,  so 
chosen  as  to  give  the  desired  ratio  between  the  maximum  and 
tniTiini^iiTi  capacity  of  the  combined  condensers,  will  give  a  cali- 
bration curve  in  exact  agreement  with  theoretical  values  as  shown 
by  Fig.  14. 

5.  BBTBRMINATION  OF  BBCRBMENT  SCALE 

It  has  been  shown  that  since  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  to 

be  used  in  the  instrument  varies  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 

C  — C  . 
geometric  progression,  the  term    ^ ^     in  the  formula. 


-c 


when 


2  ' 
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will  remain  constant  for  any  given  angular  displacement  of  the 
rotary  plates  throughout  the  range  of  motion  from  o®  to  i8o®. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  predetermine  a  scale  which  can  be 
attached  to  the  rotary  condenser  and  which  will  indicate  directly 


• 

/ 

V 

/ 

Calibraium     of 

/ 

Dtenm^Ur  Condtnmr 

/ 

Capacity 

•  fllBttrmf  tii^ 

- 

JDbgfVM  on    Svak 

Fio.  14.-— CaUbraiion  oftUcremeter  condenser. 

the  value  of  S|  +  S|  for  various  displacements  of  the  rotary  plates, 
the  following  calculations  are  made. 

Case  I:  5,  +  fi, - tt^^^^* 

8a780*»lS 8 
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where  C^  is  the  value  of  capacity  at  resonance  and  Q  is  a  smaller 
capacity  of  such  a  value  that  the  current  squared  is  reduced  to 
one-half  of  its  value  at  complete  resonance. 

Since  C^  is  proportional  to  ^^  and  Q  is  proportional  to  ^^ 
we  may  write 


let 


then, 


S«=S|-}-fi|  for  convenience, 


IT  TV 


and 


^r-^i  =  — log 


W  W 


The  displacement  angle  ^O^Or—^i  may  therefore  be  immedi- 
ately calculated  for  various  values  of  S  «  S^  +  fi,.  m  is  as  before  a 
constant  dependent  upon  the  ratio  of  maximum  to  minifn^^m 

capacity  of  the  condenser  and  is  equal  to  — ~ — ,  where  K  represents 

loO 

this  ratio. 

Casell:  8j  +  S,-ir^^'      . 

where  C,  is  again  the  value  of  capacity  at  complete  resonance  and 
C,  is  a  larger  capacity  of  such  a  value  that  the  current  squared  is 
reduced  to  one-half  of  the  value  at  complete  resonance. 

Since  C|  is  proportional  to  e"^  and  C,  is  proportional  to  c"^ 

then 

It 


£m(«i— ^)  j_ 


and 


tn  TT—  6 


.  IX 

to 


li- 
I  a 
im 

its 


id 
is 


XmmmSm^ 


j^r* — — ^^^^  IT 


Fig.  15. — Variable  condenser,  showing  gears  and  scales  mechanically  attached 
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and  again,  the  displacement  angle  ^0^02  —  0^  may  be  readily 
calculated  for  various  values  of  8  =  S^  +  S,. 

For  the  particular  case  in  question,  the  following  angles  and 
corresponding  decrements  as  calculated  are  tabtdated : 


*!+*« 

CateL  Redaclnff 
cspactty  frain  ros- 
•nance:  dt—Bi 

Caie  n.  Ineraaa- 
Ing  capacity  from 
ifUMianca:^— tfb 

0.05 

1*.292 

1'.313 

0.10 

2.564 

2.650 

0.15 

3.821 

4.008 

OJO 

5.055 

5.389 

0.25 

6  .272 

6.793 

0.30 

7.472 

8  .222 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  formula 


.^.       C,-C  /    /' 
8.  +  8,  =  ,r-^^y^^-p 


does  not  strictly  apply  in  cases  where  8,  +£,  is  great  in  comparison 
with  .,  and  &^  b  g«at  m  compri«»  witt  unity. 

For  Si  +  8,=o.2  the  formula  may  still  be  applied  for  practical 
purposes  with  reasonable  accuracy.  In  the  foregoing  tabulation 
calcidations  have  been  made  for  8^+8,  as  high  as  0.3,  but  the 
method  and  formula  should  preferably  not  be  applied  at  values 
of  Sj  4-  8^  greater  than  0.2. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  angles  tabulated  above  are  very  small, 
and  if  the  decrement  scale  were  attached  directly  to  the  shaft  of 
the  condenser  it  would  be  extremely  short  and  difficult  to  read. 

In  order  to  open  out  the  scale,  it  is  geared  to  the  condenser  shaft 
at  a  6-to-i  ratio,  as  shown  in  Fig.  15. 

Furthermore,  the  decrement  readings  are  taken  in  such  a  way  as 
to  simultaneously  include  both  measurements  as  defined  by 
cases  I  and  II.  The  displacement  angle  is  then  the  sum  of  the 
angles  tabulated  under  these  two  cases. 
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The  value  of  this  angle  JB'^d^  —  d^  could  have  been  calculated 
directly  from  the  formula 

C  — C 

for  since  C,is  proportional  to  €°**"  andQ  is  proportional  to  <'*^,then 
carrying  out  the  method  used  in  cases  I  and  II  we  get  directly, 


1 


7r  +  8 


5,-tf, log— ^ 

*       W       °  IT  — 

The  final  graduations  for  the  decrement  scale  are  obtained  by 
multiplying  Oj—B^  by  the  gear  ratio  of  6,  as  in  the  following  table: 


*!+*! 

9t-9i 

(fl^«i)X6 

0. 

0 

0 

0.05 

2*.605 

15'.63 

0.10 

5.214 

31  .28 

0.15 

7.390 

46^ 

0.20 

10.444 

62.70 

0.25 

XZMS 

78^ 

OJO 

15  .694 

94.20 

The  decrement  scale  is  marked  to  the  left  and  to  the  right  of  zero 
in  accordance  with  this  table. 

6.  THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  LOGARITHMIC  DECREMENT 

Considering  now  Fig.  i6,  the  operation  for  measuring  the  loga- 
rithmic decrement  is  as  follows : 

The  rotary  condenser  is  first  set  at  the  position  of  complete 
resonance  as  indicated  by  the  maximum  deflection  of  the  sensitive 
hot-wire  instrument,  the  scale  readings  of  which  are  proportional 
to  the  current  squared.  This  maximum  deflection  is  now  reduced 
to  one-half  its  value  by  decreasing  or  increasing  the  capacity  of 
the  rotary  condenser.  The  decrement  scale,  which  may  be  rotated 
independently,  is  now  set  at  zero,  then  clamped  so  that  when  the 
condenser  is  again  varied  it  will  rotate  with  it. 

Startmg  at  the  zero  setting  with  the  hot-wire  instrument  reading 
one-half  the  maximum  deflection,  the  condenser  is  varied  continu- 
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otisly  in  one  direction  until  tiie  needle  of  tiie  hot-wire  instrument 
makes  a  complete  excursion  from  one-half  deflection  to  TnaYimntii 
deflection  and  back  again  to  one-half  deflection.  The  scale  reading 
now  opposite  the  index  mark  O  is  the  value  of  Sj  4-fi|,  S^  being  the 


FtG.  z6. — Diagram  shoiving  relation  between  decrement  scale  and  resonance  curve 

decrement  of  the  circuit  under  test  and  S,  the  known  decrement  of 
the  instrument. 

It  will  be  noted  by  referring  to  Fig.  i6  that  it  is  desirable  to 
make  the  zero  setting  of  the  decrement  scale  at  the  point  of  half 
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deflection  and  also  to  take  the  final  reading  at  the  point  of  half 
dieflection,  because  at  these  points  the  resonance  curve  is  steep, 
and  consequently  the  settings  are  sharply  defined  and  easily  made. 
In  this  connection  it  will  be  noted  that  the  formula 

does  not  involve  the  resonant  value  of  capacity,  C,,  but  only  those 
at  the  points  of  half  deflection  where  the  slope  pf  the  resonance 
curve  is  steep.    This  formula  is  therefore  the  most  desirable  one 


Fto.  17. — Diagram  of  connections 

to  use,  and  the  decremeter  is  consequently  operated  in  accordance 
with  it. 

In  Fig.  17  a  schematic  diagram  of  the  circuit  is  shown.  /  is  a 
single-turn  coil  which  may  be  connected  in  the  circuit  under  test, 
as,  for  example,  the  aerial  circuit  of  a  radio  transmitter.  The 
inductance  of  this  single  turn  is,  in  the  majority  of  practical  cases, 
small  as  compared  with  the  total  inductance  of  the  circtiit  und^ 
test,  and  therefore  will  not  affect  the  timing  adjustment. 

The  coil  L  is  the  induct^mce  of  the  decremeter  circuit  and  is  so 
arranged  that  the  mutual  inductance  between  it  and  coil  /  can  be 


Fig.  ii— Deere. 
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easily  varied.  It  is  very  essential  that  the  degree  of  coupling 
between  the  circuit  under  test  and  the  decremeter  circuit  be  small. 

C«  is  the  variable  condenser  to  which  the  decrement  scale  is 
attached  through  gears.  In  parallel  with  C^  is  a  small  condenser 
C/  which  remains  fixed  in  value  after  proper  adjustment. 

H  represents  the  hot-wire  instrument  or  indicating  device,  the 
scale  of  which  is  so  marked  that  the  readings  are  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  current  passing  through  it. 

A  crystal  dector  D  is  provided  and  the  wave  leng^  of  distant 
.  stations  may  be  measured  by  using  telephone  receivers  T.    - 

By  means  of  a  switch,  the  buzzer  circuit  RBE  may  be  connected 
to  the  instrument  for  caUbmtion  purposes.  ! 

Fig.  1 8  shows  a  top  view  of  the  instrument  in  detail. 

7.  BXPBRIMBNTAL  DATA 

In  order  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  instrument  for  meas- 
urement of  fij  +8,  the  following  experiments  were  made: 

Experiment  i. — ^The  decremeter  was  used  as  an  ordinary  wave 
meter,  loosely  coupled  to  the  secondary  of  a  quenched  spark  trans- 
mitter.   A  resonance  curve  was  obtained  similar  to  those  shown 

/» 
in  Pigs.  7  and  8  and  for  several  ratios  -^,  ^  +^  was  calculated 

from  the  formula 


«i  +  8, 


2ir 


\- 


;V: 


and  the  following  values  obtained: 


^+*t 

1.180 
M7S 
1.73S 
2.000 

Avant* 

0.0970 
0l08S9 

ox»u 

a0903 

0.0019 
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A  single  measurement  obtained  by  means  of  the  decremeter  used 
as  a  direct  reading  instrument  gave  at  once  a  value  of  0.091  for 

i 


koahkh 


A  further  check  was  obtained  by  calculating  the  required  value 
of  6a  — 0y  for  {,+^=0.091  from  the  formula 
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«,-«,-- log  ^  for /»  =  ^V 

tf,  —  tf,  —  4®.75  by  calculation 

tf, — tfj  "=  4**.68  as  determined  from  the  experi- 
mentally obtained  resonance  curve. 

Experiment  2. — In  this  experiment  the  decremeter  was  again 
loosely  coupled  to  the  secondary  circuit  of  a  quenched  spark  trans- 
mitter and  a  direct  measurement  made  of  i^  +S|.  A  resistance, 
in  the  form  of  a  short  straight  piece  of  about  No.  40  manganin 
wire,  was  then  inserted  in  the  circuit  of  the  instrument  and  a 
direct  measurement  made  of  fi^+Si  +  ^S,,  ^S,  being  the  addi- 
tional decrement  due  to  the  inserted  resistance. 

The  capacity  of  the  condenser  and  the  frequency  of  the  oscilla- 
tions being  known,  the  value  of  the  inserted  resistance  R  was 
calculated  from  the  formula 


R 


ttCo^ 


and  the  following  results  obtained. 


Test  No.  1 


ai-Hi  rMd  fmm 

d«crem«iit  Male 

of  iiisliniiMiit 

fmn  d6Cf  wnmt 
•cate  of  imtramait 

ai32 

0.130 
0.130 
0.131 
0.130 

Af0tag»sO.131 

0.168 
0.169 
0.163 
0.172 
0.167 

Af«clc«B0.168 

Sj +8, +  ^8,  =0.168 
Jj  +  fi,  =0.131 

^fi,«  0.037 
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Capacity  of  condenser  at  resonance = 334/*.^/- 

^^2im  =  3.66  X  io\ 

By  measurement  on  D.  C.  bridge, 

/?  =  9.5ia 

Another  test  was  made  at  a  different  frequency  and  conse- 
quently with  a  different  value  of  capacity. 

Test  No.  2 

Si+fi,  +  -^S,=o.i55 
Sj  +  Sj  =0.099 


^8,  =0.056 
Capacity  of  condenser  at  resonance  «  764/1.^1./. 

»  =  29m  =  2.47  X 10^ 

Value  of  R  measured  on  D.  C.  bridge =9.51. 

Test  No.  i:  /?= 9.630 
Test  No.  2:  /?= 9.4511 


Average =9.5411 

Experiment  5. — In  this  case  resistance  was  inserted  in  the  sec- 
ondary circuit  of  the  transmitter  and  the  value  of  this  resistance 
calculated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  experiment  2. 

Test  1 

Sj +^81 +  Sj  =0.141 
^1  +Sj  =0.089 

JZ^        =0.052 
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Capacity  of  condenser  at  resonance = 3900AA./X./. 

«=  27m  =  3.35x10^ 

Value  of  R  measured  on  D.  C.  bridge  =  1.242X1 

Test  No.  2 

^1+  82=0.074 


^^i         =0.037 
Capacity  of  condenser  at  resonance  =  3900/4. /i./. 

«  =  2.43X10^ 

i?  =  -^  =1.240 

Test  No.  i:  /?  =  1.271! 
Test  No.  2:  /e  =  1.24X1 


Average  =  1.2550 

8.  DBTBRMnfATION  OF  WAVE-LENGTH  SCALE 

Since  the  capacity  of  the  variable  condenser  in  the  instrument 
varies  according  to  a  definitely  known  law,  it  is  possible  to  attach 
to  this  condenser  a  predetermined  scale  indicating  wave  lengths 
directly.  The  graduations  of  the  wave  length  scale  are  deter- 
mined by  calculation  in  the  following  manner: 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  may  be 
expressed  as  C  =  a^. 

The  wave  length  X  is  proportional  to  VC 
therefore,  X  is  proportional  to  V^ 

m# 

or  X  is  proportional  to  c   ■   =€«^ 

where  n«— 

2 
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Now  let  \  be  aay  wave  length  within  the  range  of  the  instniment, 
and  \  ^^y  other  wave  length  desired,  then 


and 


or 


therefore 


<?,-«,-- log  ^--log^ 


«,  =  «i±-log^ 


For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  graduations  for  the  scale,  \ 
may  be  any  wave  length,  as,  for  example,  300  meters.  Further- 
more, 01  may  be  taken  as  zero,  for  convenience,  then 


m     °  300 

From  this  equation  0^  may  be  calculated  for  any  wave  length  X,. 
The  scale  will  appear  as  shown  in  Fig.  19. 

The  scale  is  arranged  so  that  it  can  rotate  about  the  shaft  of  the 
variable  condenser  independently  but  remains  stationary  when  the 
condenser  is  rotated.  A  pointer  is  attached  to  the  shaft  of  the 
condenser  and  travels  over  the  scale  as  the  condenser  rotates. 

In  order  to  cover  a  wide  range  of  wave  lengths,  several  coils  are 
supplied  with  the  instrument,  each  coil  covering  a  part  of  the 
range.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  adjust  the  position  of  the 
wave  length  scale  to  correspond  with  the  particular  coil  in  circuit. 
The  red  marks  shown  in  Fig.  19  indicate  the  maximtun  wave 
length  obtainable  with  the  coils  i,  2,  and  3,  respectively.  The 
position  of  these  red  marks  is  determined  experimentally. 

9.  THB  MEASUREMENT  OF  WAVE  LENGTH 

The  variable  condenser  is  first  set  at  1 80^,  the  wave  length  scale 
is  then  adjusted  so  that  the  red  mark  on  the  scale  corresponding 
to  the  coil  in  circuit  is  directly  under  the  pointer  attached  to  the 


Fig.  19. — Wave-length  scale 
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condenser  shaft.  The  wave  length  scale  remains  in  this  position 
and,  as  the  condenser  is  varied,  the  pointer  travels  over  the  scale, 
indicating  the  wave  length  when  resonance  is  obtained,  as  shown 
by  the  maximum  reading  of  the  hot  wire  instrument  needle. 

When  the  instrtnnent  is  used  as  a  receiver  with  detector  and 
telephones,  or  as  a  transmitter  using  the  buzzer,  the  wave  length 
scale  does  not  strictly  apply  for  the  wave  length  range  below  the 
90^  position  of  the  condenser.  In  these  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
refer  to  calibration  curves  for  the  small  correction. 

The  instrument  may  be  used  in  an  interesting  manner  for  receiv- 
ing audible  signals  from  a  sotu'ce  of  tmdamped  oscillations,  such  as 
an  arc  circuit  or  a  high  frequency  alternator.  To  accomplish  this, 
oscillations  are  set  up  in  the  wave  meter  circuit  by  means  of  the 
btizzer  and  the  telephone  receivers  are  connected  to  the  detector 
at  T  and  to  the  binding  post  a  instead  of  b,  see  figure  018.  Under 
these  conditions,  when  undamped  oscillations  are  induced  in  the 
circuit,  a  heterodyne  effect  is  produced  and  the  wave  meter 
becomes  a  comparatively  sensitive  receiver  of  undamped  oscilla- 
tions. Very  weak  harmonics  existing  in  arc  circuits  may  be 
readily  measured  by  using  the  instrument  in  this  manner. 

10.  DBTBRMm ATION  OF  THB  DBCRBMENT  OF  THB  IN STRUMBNT 

To  obtain  the  logarithmic  decrement,  i^,  of  the  circuit  under 
test,  it  is  necessary  to  know  £,,  the  decrement  of  the  instrument, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  subtracted  from  the  scale  reading  which 
is  Si +  8,. 

An  ideal  method  for  determining  S,  would  be  to  charge  the 
condenser  of  the  instrument  at  a  given  potential  and  allow  it  to 
discharge  through  the  circuit,  first  without  inserted  resistance  and 
then  with  a  known  resistance  inserted  in  the  circuit,  noting  in 
each  case  the  reading  of  the  hot  wire  instrument. 

The  energy  in  the  circuit  in  both  cases  would  then  be  equal  and, 

where  R  is  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  and  ^R  is  the  resistance 
inserted.     Then, 
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where  7,^  and  /j'  represent,  respectively,  the  readings  of  the  hot 
wire  instrument  with  and  without  inserted  resistance,  these  read- 
ings being  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current  flowing  in  the 
circuit. 

If  the  inductance  L  or  capacity  C  of  the  circuit  are  known,  S, 
is  then  determined  for  any  value  of  a»,  since, 

A  method  used  in  practice  which  approaches  this  ideal  case  very 
closely  is  as  follows : 

Energy  is  supplied  to  the  instrument  by  means  of  impact  exci- 
tation, in  which  case  nearly  free  oscillations  exist  in  the  circuit  of 
the  instrument.  These  oscillations,  therefore,  have  a  frequency 
and  damping  determined  by  the  constants  of  the  circuit.  To 
determine  the  resis>tance  of  the  circuit,  readings  of  the  hot  wire 
instrument  are  taken  with  and  without  inserted  resistance.  The 
energy  in  the  circuit,  however,  would  not  in  practice  be  strictly 
equal  in  the  two  cases  and 

It  has  been  shown  in  previous  works  •  on  this  subject  that 


K^i  + 


8,  +  S, 


Where  B^  is  the  decrement  of  the  exciting  circuit,  S,  the  decrement 
of  the  instrument  circuit,  and  ^B  the  additional  decrement  due 
to  the  insertion  of  a  small  resistance  JR. 

It  is  seen  that  for  the  case  of  impact  excitation  where  S^  is  very 
large  as  compared  to  ^8,  K  will  be  very  nearly  unity  and  for 
practical  ptirposes  we  may  write 

R^JR      ' 


7^-/»  ^-I 

•*3 
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Where  it  is  desired  to  make  ^R,  the  inserted  resistance  equal 
to  R,  the  resistance  of  the  instrument  circuit,  which  corresponds 
to  making  ^B  equal  to  £,,  then  for  the  case  of  impact  excitation, 

On  the  other  hand,  if  S^  =  o  as  in  the  case  of  undamped  oscilla- 
tions, 

K^2  and  y^^^ 

In  general,  therefore,  when  it  is  desired  to  make  the  inserted 

resistance  JR  equal  to  the  resistance  of  the  instrument  R,  the  . 

/« 
amount  by  which  I^^  must  be  reduced  or  the  ratio  of  y^  depends 

•*» 

upon  the  ratio  of  £|  to  S,  for  when  ^8  =  8, 


and  for 


/a 

fi.«o  K^2  and  —  =  4 

A* 

&  «  00  iJL  =- 1  and  —  «  2 
For  intermediate  values  of  ^  between  o  and  00  ,  K  will  vary  from 

/a 

2  to  I  and  the  ratio  -A  correspondingly  from  4  to  2. 

The  most  direct  and  simple  method,  however,  for  obtaining  fi, 
is  to  excite  the  instrument  by  means  of  undamped  oscillatioi)s> 
then 

as  shown  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper. 
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If  suitable  means  for  producing  undamped  oscillation  are  not 
available  the  method  of  impact  excitation  is  very  satisfactory, 
provided  that  S^  is  very  large  as  compared  with  ^B. 

The  ciu^es  in  Fig.  20  give  the  values  of  fi,  for  qoils  1,2,  and  3, 


20 


40°        60*        80"*       100*       120°       140^*      16(f       180** 
Flo.  10. — Decrement  of  instrument 


at  various  settings  of  the  variable  condenser.     These  values  were 
obtained  by  the  method  of  impact  excitation. 

On  ciu^e  3  are  shown  values  of  S,  obtained  by  using  undamped 
oscillations  from  a  Poulsen  arc  as  a  source  of  excitation. 


Fig.  21. — Decremeter  mounitd  in  leather  carrying  cate 
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In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  take  this  opporttinity  to  express  my 
thanks  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Chamberlain,  Commissioner  of  Navigation, 
and  to  Dr.  E.  B.  Rosa,  Chief  Physicist  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
for  the  keen  interest  they  have  taken  in  the  development  of  the 
decremeter  and  for  their  helpful  encouragement  which  they  have 
given  me  from  time  to  time. 

Washington,  August  15,  1914. 


ELECTRICAL  RESISTANCE  AND  CRITICAL  RANGES  OF 

PURE  IRON 


By  G.  K.  Buigess  and  I.  N.  Kellbeig 


The  exact  location  and  description  of  the  critical  ranges  A2 
and  A3  of  pure  iron,  determined  by  heating  and  cooling  curves, 
has  recently  been  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards.*  Dr. 
Benedicks,  of  Stockholm,  has  since  carried  out  dilatation  measure- 
ments* which  show  that  A2  is  accompanied  by  an  expansion 
change  hitherto  imdetected.  Messrs.  Honda  and  Ogura,'  follow- 
ing a  number  of  other  experimenters,*  have  plotted  the  magnetic 
and  resistance-temperature  curves  for  pure  iron  over  the  range 
o®  to  1000®  C.  Although  their  observations  appear  to  give  the 
general  trend  of  the  resistance-temperature  curve  of  pure  iron, 
they  do  not  give  an  exact  representation  of  the  resistance  changes 
taking  place  at  A2  and  A3,  mainly  for  lack  of  sensitiveness. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  as  providing  a 
part  of  an  adequate  experimental  basis  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
question  of  the  allotropy  of  iron  it  was  thought  worth  while  to 
make  as  exact  a  determination  of  the  resistance-temperature 
relation  of  pure  iron  as  the  experimental  means  at  otu-  command 
permitted,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  form  of  the  curve 
over  the  A2  and  A3  critical  ranges. 

The  experiments  here  described  were  begim  in  the  summer  of 
191 2,  and  several  preliminary  methods  of  experimentation  were 
tried  out  before  satisfactory  sensitiveness,   accuracy,  speed  in 

^  G.  K.  Burgess  and  J.  J.  Crowe:  Critical  Ranges  As  and  A3  of  Pure  Iron,  Scientific  Paper  Na  9x3, 19x4; 
also  Bull.  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Engineers,  No.  89,  Oct.  19x3,  p.  3537.  and  discussion,  ibid,  Dec.  19x3. 

*  Carl  Benedicks:  Experiments  on  allotropy  of  iron;  Behavior  of  ferro-magnetic  mixtures;  Dilatation 
of  pure  iron;  J.  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  May,  19x4. 

'  K.  Honda  und  Y.  Ogura:  t^ber  die  Beziehung  z-wischen  den  Anderungen  dcr  Magnetisierung  und  dcs 
Elektrisdxen  Widerstandes  im  Eiscn,  Stahl  und  Nickel  bei  hohen  Tcmperaturen,  Science  Reports,  Uiuf 
versity  Sendai,  8,  p.  xx3,  X9X4. 

*  See  Bureau  of  Standards  Scientific  Paper  No.  ax3,  above  dtcd. 
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manipulation,  and  closeness  of  observations  to  each  other  were 
obtained.  In  some  of  the  earlier  work  the  method  was  tried  of 
bringing  the  heating  bath  or  fmnace  to  a  definite  temperature 
and  waiting  for  equilibrium  to  be  established.  It  soon  became 
evident  that,  although  great  sensitiveness  and  accuracy  could  be 
obtained,  nevertheless  it  would  take  an  infinite  time  to  plot  the 
entire  resistance-temperature  curve  satisfactorily.  The  method 
adopted  in  the  final  series,  and  which  satisfies  all  the  above 
requirements,  depends  on  the  use  of  the  cooling  ctuve  apparatus 
described  in  Scientific  Paper  No.  213  (loc.  cit.),  together  with  a 
very  sensitive,  quickly  manipulated,  and  accurate  Wheatstone 
bridge,  by  means  of  which  latter  the  resistances  of  an  iron  wire 
and  one  of  platintun  wound  on  the  same  support  and  inclosed  in 


Fig.  z. — Construction  of  platinum  and  iron  thermometers 

vacuo  in  quartz  glass  may  be  exactly  compared  every  few  seconds 
by  the  intermediary  of  a  drum  chronograph  recording  the  times 
at  which  the  resistances  are  measured;  or,  in  other  words,  we 
have  used  an  electrical  resistance  cooling  curve  outfit  of  the  high- 
est attainable  accuracy  and  sensitiveness.  The  temperattu-es  are 
given  in  terms  of  the  resistance  of  the  platintun  wire,  which  serves 
as  a  thermometer  integrating  the  temperature  of  the  iron  wire 
exactly. 

The  construction  of  the  combined  platinum  and  iron  thermome- 
ters is  shown  in  Fig.  i.  The  platinum  and  iron  wires  of  0.2  mm 
and  0.24  mm  diameter,  respectively,  are  wound  on  thin-walled, 
unglazed,  hard  porcelain  insulators  6  cm  in  length  and  separated 
by  a  strip  of  mica.  The  thermometers  are  of  the  compensated 
three-lead  type,  with  one  common  lead  and  a  common  battery 
lead,  all  four  leads  being  of  platinum  and  provided  with  porcelain 
insulators.     After  winding  the  coils  and  before  sealing  off,  the 
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quartz  containing  tube  was  evacuated  and,  with  the  coils,  heated 
to  a  bright  red,  thus  partly  annealing  the  wires  and  expelling 
gases.  After  sealing,  the  thermometers  were  again  annealed  to 
about  1000®  C  in  the  electric  fiunace.  Several  platinum  and  iron 
thermometers  were  made  in  this  way,  the  values  of  the  resistances 
at  o^  C  usually  being  about  1.5  ohms  for  the  platintmi  and  i 
ohm  for  the  iron.  The  length  of  the  thermometer  was  about  o.  i 
that  of  the  specially  wound  platintmi  resistance  fmnace  used 
in  taking  the  resistance  observations.  The  iron  was  from  samples 
of  the  purest  described  in  Scientific  Paper  No.  213  (99.98  per  cent 
iron).  The  design  of  the  fmnace  and  heating  circuits  were  such 
that  the  rate  of  heating  could  be  exactly  controlled  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  iron  was  constant  over  its  length  at  any  instant. 
The  Wheatstone  bridge  with  which  the  best  series  were  taken  is 
one  designed  by  E.  P.  Mueller,  of  this  Bureau,  it  being  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  one  described  in  Bureau  of  Standards  Reprint  124, 
in  which  are  also  described  the  methods  of  use  of  the  resistance 
pyrometer.  The  precision  of  the  resistance  measurements  was 
better  than  o.ooooi  ohm  and  of  the  time  o.i  sec.,  or  equivalent  to 
0.005®  C  in  temperature  differences  and  to  i  in  i  000  000  of  the 
iron  resistance  at  800®  C.  This  is  some  1000  times  the  precision 
of  Honda  and  Ogura. 

In  all,  six  iron  thermometers  were  used  from  three  samples, 
and  all  gave  the  same  characteristics  for  pure  iron.  In  Pig.  2 
are  shown  the  observations  of  the  second  heating  and  cooling 
curves  taken  with  thermometer  F-6,  which  are  t3rpical  of  the 
behavior  of  iron,  and  in  Fig.  3  the  temperature  coefficient  of 
electrical  resistance  of  pure  iron,  or  more  exactly  the  ratio  of 
change  of  resistance  of  iron  to  that  of  platintmi  with  temperature. 
In  Tables  i,  2,  and  3  are  given  the  actual  observations  from 
which  these  curves  are  drawn,  except  that  the  lower  region  of  the 
curve  of  Fig.  3  is  plotted  from  numerous  observations  on  several 
iron  samples. 

In  Fig.  2  the  observations  on  heating  are  represented  by  circles 
and  on  cooling  by  crosses.  The  shift  of  the  heating  curve  with 
respect  to  the  cooling  curve  appears  to  be  real,  as  shown,  since  the 
iron  rettuns  exactly  to  the  same  resistance  at  o®  C  after  heating. 
This  noncoincidence  of  heating  and  cooling  curves  is  probably 
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caused  by  the  different  rates  of  heating  and  cooling,  the  former 
being  about  o.io  deg./sec.  and  the  latter  0.06  deg./sec.  at  900*^  C. 


Fio.  2. — Resistance — Temperature  curve  of  pure  iron 

It  is  seen  from  Figs.  2  and  3  that  the  resistance  of  iron  increases 
from  o.®  C  without  any  anomalies  except  possibly  a  minute  one 
at  730®  C  due  to  less  than  0.0 1  per  cent  of  carbon,  with  a  gradually 
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increasing  temperature  coeflScient  to  above  650®  or  until  the 
neighborhood  of  A2  is  reached.  As  A2  is  approached  the  resist- 
ance rises  rapidly,  and  at  A2  there  is  an  inflexion  in  the  resistance- 
temperattu^  curve  shown  as  a  cusp  at  757*^  C  in  the  temperature 
coefikient  ciuve.  At  Ac3  the  resistance  of  iron  falls  abruptly  by 
some  0.005  oi  its  value,  which  is  recovered  within  a  25®  interval, 
and  above  Ac3  increases  gradually  again.  On  cooling,  the  reverse 
phenomenon  is  observed  at  Ars,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  slight 
increase  in  resistance  with  falling  temperature,  preceded  by  an 


Fio.  3. — Temperature-— Coefficient  of  pure  iron 

interval  of  relatively  slight  changes  in  resistance.     These  eflFects 
are  shown  best  in  the  open  scale  plot  in  Fig.  2  of  the  A3  region 

and  in  Fig.  3. 

As  closely  as  can  be  measured,  the  transformations  Ac3  and 
Ar3  begin  at  the  same  temperature,  894®  C  (see  line  AB  of  Fig.  2)  ; 
and,  as  given  by  the  resistance  measurements,  Ac3  and  Ar3  each 
extend  over  the  considerable  temperature  interval  of  25®  C. 

These  resistance  measurements  therefore  show  that  A2  is  a 
strictly  reversible  transformation  and  that  A3  is  a  transformation 
taking  place  at  a  higher  temperature  on  heating  than  on  cooling. 
Evidently  the  two  types  of  transformation  are  ftmdamentally 
different. 
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The  experiments  here  described  are  in  agreement  with  the 
thermal  observations  previously  recorded  (see  Scientific  Paper 
No.  213),  although  the  position  of  maximum  absorption  or  evolu- 
tion of  heat  does  not  appear  to  coincide  exactly  with  the  temper- 
atures at  which  the  electriqal  resistance  is  changing  most  rapidly 
either  at  A2  or  A3.  The  type  of  phenomenon  is,  however,  the 
same  as  given  by  either  method  for  A2  and  A3,  respectively. 

Whether  or  not  either  or  both  of  these  critical  ranges,  A2  and 
A3,  are  to  be  considered  an  ''allotropic  point"  will  depend  on  the 
definition  of  allotropy,  about  which  there  does  not  yet  appear  to 
be  agreement.  The  reversible  thermal  and  electrical  behavior 
at  A2  appears  to  be  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  pure  substance 
at  its  melting  point,  while  at  A3  there  is  a  progressive  change  with 
temperature  of  the  electrical  and  thermal  properties  which  are  not 
reversible,  the  reaction  taking  place  at  a  higher  temperature  on 
heating  than  on  cooling.  The  A3  change  is  certainly  associated 
with  recrystallization,  while  no  crystallographic  change  has  as 
yet  been  found  at  A2,  which  is  also  the  temperature  associated 
with  the  abrupt,  reversible  change  of  iron  from  the  ferro-magnetic 
to  the  para-magnetic  states. 

Washington,  August  21,  191 4. 


TABLE  1 


Second  Hatting  of  F-^ 

PtlMMUlM 

Tinit  Pt  to  Fe 

VttmMKOBb 

Tinit  V^toPC 

PCiMlrtniM 
nowvoodlogto 

(duns* 

Mca. 

(duns* 

Mca. 

ohms 

2.76 

135.3 

2.84 

69.8 

2.76658 

2.77 

29.3 

2.85 

128.5 

2.77184 

2.78 

29.7 

2.87 

107.3 

2.78217 

2.79 

25.2 

2.89 

85.2 

2.79229 

2.80 

29.3 

2.91 

14.0 

2.80676 

2.81 

29.1 

2.93 

68.0 

2.81300 

2.82 

86.3 

2.95 

60.2 

2.82589 

2.83 

68.0 

2.9Q 

910 

2.83850 

2. 85 

6L7 

3.01 

8L0 

2.85867 

2.87 

23.8 

3.05 

43.7 

2.87353 

•  2.88 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

2.96 

29.8 

3.26 

26.2 

2.97596 

^RcsisUaoes 


•re  actually  read  to  coooox  ohms:  thiUt  lor  a. 76  read  a. 76000,  etc. 
current  in  ftimace  irom  3.5  amperea  to  5.0  amperes. 
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TABLE  1— Ccmtinued 
Second  HMting  of  F-6— Continued 


jrv  mmnoB 

TimtPttire 

Time  Fe  to  Pt 

Pt  fMWanee 
FeiMWanee 

tbflU 
2.99 

22.3 

3.32 

27.6 

3.00340 

3.02 

25.5 

3.39 

22.6 

3.03591 

9.05 

2a6 

31 45 

25.3 

3.06346 

3.08 

16.0 

3.51 

29.0 

3.09066 

3.U 

24.1 

3.59 

19.7 

3.12650 

3.14 

19.3 

3.65 

24.1 

3.15344 

3.17 

19.9 

3.72 

22.5 

3.18408 

3.20 

2a2 

3.79 

22.9 

3.21406 

3.23 

12.4 

3.85 

14.0 

3.23939 

3.25 

15.4 

^90 

26.0 

3.26116 

3w28 

19.5 

3.96 

21.0 

3.29444 

3w31 

18.0 

4.05 

22.1 

3.32347 

3.34 

15.9 

4.12 

24.2 

3.3S189 

3.37 

13.2 

4.19 

26.0 

3.38009 

8.40 

16.0 

4.27 

23.2 

3.41225 

3.43 

17.2 

4.35 

21.4 

3.44336 

3w46 

23.7 

4.44 

14.8 

3.47845 

3.49 

19.7 

4.51 

1&5 

3.50548 

3.52 

15.0 

4.58 

22.0 

3. 53216 

3.55 

9.6 

4.65 

15w3 

3.55771 

3.57 

13.0 

4.71 

24w8 

3.58032 

3.60 

12.4 

4w79 

13.6 

3.60953 

3.62 

14.0 

4.85 

10.0 

3.63136 

3.64 

17.2 

4w91 

33.8 

3.65350 

3.68 

15.1 

5.02 

2L6 

3.69234 

3.71 

13.2 

5.10 

24.2 

3.72050 

3w74 

15.2 

5.19 

22.0 

3.75226 

3.77 

12.0 

5.27 

12.4 

8.77963 

3.79 

17.0 

5.34 

2a2 

3.80372 

3.82 

17.2 

5.43 

2ao 

8.83387 

3.85 

3a2 

5.55 

19.7 

8.87420 

3.89 

16.3 

5.64 

20l7 

3w  90321 

3.92 

14.8 

5.73 

22.3 

3.93196 

3.95 

17.6 

5.83 

19.1 

3.96438 

3.96 

2a4 

5.93 

17.0 

3.99638 

4.01 

22.5 

6.03 

16.6 

4.02726 

4.04 

14.4 

6.11 

22.2 

4.05180 

4.07 

19.3 

6.22 

17.9 

4.06556 

4.10 

13.2 

6.30 

25.2 

4.11031 

4.13 

2a5 

6.42 

18.1 

4.14592 

4.16 

16.0 

6.51 

22.6 

4.17242 

4.19 

19.3 

6.62 

19.8 

4.20480 

4.22 

13.8 

6.71 

25.1 

4.23064 

4.25 

15.6 

6.82 

23.7 

4.26191 

4w28 

12.8 

6.92 

13.6 

4.28701 

4.30 

18.8 

7.00 

23.3 

4.31212 

4.33 

2a9 

7.12 

18.6 

4.34586 
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Ptradfltene* 

Time  Pt  to  Fe 

Tims  V^toPt 

Pt  fMlsianee 

cmrsspoiMl  Utg  ti 

FeiMlstsiioe 

ohms 

lecs. 

ohms 

Mca. 

(dmis 

4.36 

17.3 

7.22 

23.0 

4.37287 

4.39 

12.7 

7.32 

15.0 

4.39673 

4.41 

17.8 

7.41 

21.5 

4.42359 

4.44 

13.3 

7.51 

27.8 

4.44970 

4.47 

18.2 

7.64 

22.8 

4.48331 

4.50 

16.2 

7.75 

213 

4.51172 

4.  S3 

19.8 

7.88 

2L8 

4.54428 

4.56 

2a4 

8.00 

22.5 

4.57426 

4.59 

30.9 

8.15 

210 

4.61219 

4.63 

36.0 

8.33 

2L5 

4.65510 

4.67 

12.4 

8.43 

8L4 

4.67859 

4w7D 

2a8 

8.58 

23.8 

4.71400 

4.73 

17.3 

8.70 

27.0 

4.74171 

4.76 

14.0 

8.82 

31.8 

4.76916 

4.79 

19.2 

8.97 

26.4 

4.80291 

4.82 

17.8 

9.10 

28.4 

4.83156 

4.85 

15.3 

9.23 

31.5 

4.85980 

4.88 

15.3 

9.37 

17.8 

4.88924 

4.90 

20.7 

9.48 

21.3 

4.91479 

4.93 

19.2 

9.62 

13.4 

4.94178 

4.95 

19.3 

9.72 

28.8 

4.96204 

4.98 

12.3 

9.85 

20.8 

4.98742 

5.00 

15.0 

9.96 

18.4 

5.00096 

5.02 

16.0 

10.07 

33.0 

102960 

5.05 

17.3 

ia20 

32.4 

106043 

5.08 

19.1 

10.40 

110 

109120 

5.10 

14.2 

10.50 

19.6 

110646 

5.12 

15.2 

10.62 

19.8 

112863 

5.14 

13.6 

10.74 

19.8 

1 14814 

5.16 

11.6 

10.86 

23.2 

116666 

5.18 

19.5 

11.03 

17.4 

1190S5 

5.20 

50.2 

11.22 

36.0 

122913 

5.25 

14.9 

1L33 

22.2 

125803 

5.27 

21.9 

11.41 

34.3 

128169 

5.30 

23.5 

ILSO 

3a5 

131306 

5.33 

18.8 

11.57 

19.8 

133974 

5.35 

18.6 

11.62 

19.3 

135982 

5.37 

2a6 

11.67 

18.0 

138067 

5.39 

24.8 

11.72 

14.6 

1402S9 

5.41 

21.6 

11.76 

16.7 

142128 

5.43 

22.1 

11.80 

17.5 

144116 

5.45 

22.7 

1L84 

17.6 

146126 

5.47 

25.3 

11.88 

110 

148256 

5.49 

18.0 

11.91 

23.2 

149874 

5.51 

22.9 

11.95 

18.2 

152114 

5.53 

29.6 

11.99 

34.1 

154394 

5.56 

16.6 

12.03 

25.2 

156794 

5.58 

15.1 

12.06 

28.1 

158683 
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PCiMMmM 

TfanaPttoFe 

m9  nsMuiM 

TfanaFetoPt 

PtiMMmM 

nowvoodlog  to 

F6  mlrtinrw 

ohms 

MCS. 

ohau 

te«. 

dhms 

5.60 

27.1 

12.10 

38.9 

5.61232 

5.63 

19.6 

12.14 

23.2 

5.63915 

5.65 

22.3 

12.17 

21.8 

5.66011 

5.67 

25.3 

12.20 

17.5 

5.68182 

5.69 

29.6 

12.23 

15.6 

5.70310 

171 

18.5 

12.25 

26.5 

5.71822 

173 

25.5 

12.28 

2L6 

5.74083 

175 

22.0 

12.30 

23.1 

5.75974 

177 

29.5 

12.27 

19.3 

5.78029 

• 

S.79 

4L0 

12.24 

30l2 

5.80727 

5.82 

18.2 

12.246 

21.6 

5.82728 

S.8S6 

6a8 

12.27 

46w4 

5.86090 

5.68 

31.1 

12.30 

2a2 

5.89213 

5.90 

316 

12.32 

17.6 

5.91310 

5.92 

84.6 

12.34 

15.7 

5.93376 

194 

.... 

•  «  •  • 

TABLE  2 
Second  Cooling  of  F-6 


PintUtaoBt 

TiinePt  tiVe 

Fe  gfiBiihmce 

Time  Fe  to  Pt 

Pt  leeiilaiice 

eecnepeiMlliic  to 

Fe  raeiitaiice 

ohms 

MCS. 

tbflu 

MO. 

ohms 

6.08 

32.8 

18.49 

22.5 

6.07408 

6.07 

40.0 

12.47 

14.6 

6.06372 

6.06 

43.7 

12.46 

66.5 

6.05206 

6.04 

52.3 

12.44 

5L7 

6.02994 

6.02 

58.2 

12.42 

4a8 

6.00825 

6.00 

61.0 

12.40 

36.5 

5.98749 

5.98 

63.6 

12.38 

28.0 

5.96611 

5.96 

67.1 

12.36 

24.5 

5.94535 

5.94 

24.8 

12.35 

21.1 

5.93460 

5.93 

27.0 

12.34 

18.2 

5.92403 

5.92 

28.7 

12.33 

15.8 

5.91355 

5.91 

30.0 

12.32 

14.3 

5.90322 

5.90 

3L8 

12.31 

56.2 

5.89278 

5.88  . 

38.3 

12.29 

46.6 

5.87100 

5.86 

35.0 

12.27 

49.2 

5.85167 

5.84 

35.4 

12.25 

48.0 

5.83152 

5.82 

36.2 

12.23 

30.2 

5.81183 

5.805 

52.8 

12.21 

47.0 

5.79180 

5.78 

37.2 

12.19 

46w7 

5.77112 

5.76 

36.7 

12.17 

25.8 

5.75119 
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TABLE  2— Continued 
Second  Cooling  of  F-6— Continued 


»— . 

Time  Pt  ti  V^ 

W9  wilttaiicd 

Time  V^toPt 

PttrnmaofOb 

mrnvsodlog  ti 

Veieslitaiioe 

dmu 

Mca. 

ohms 

■ecs. 

dune 

5.745 

29.0 

12.158 

46.7 

5.73772 

5.726 

2L6 

12.146 

49.0 

5.72110 

5.71 

43.2 

12.14 

39.9 

5.69960 

5.69 

51.2 

12.144 

30.2 

5.67744 

5.67 

41.0 

12.143 

4L4 

5.66005 

5.65 

25.8 

12.126 

54.5 

5.64399 

5.63 

16.8 

12.10 

22.7 

5.62574 

• 

5.62 

29.2 

12.08 

52.5 

5.61285 

5.60 

25.5 

12.05 

57.1 

5.59396 

5.58 

19.7 

12.02 

67.0 

5.57546 

5.56 

37.0 

11.96 

46.7 

5.55116 

5.54 

47.0 

11.94 

39.0 

5.52908 

5.52 

81.2 

11.91 

52.0 

5.51252 

5.50 

15.2 

11.88 

27.0 

5.49642 

5.49 

17.5 

11.86 

23w9 

5.48577 

5.48 

2ao 

11.84 

22.4 

5.47528 

5.47 

20.6 

11.82 

21.3 

5.46509 

5.46 

19.7 

11.80 

21.6 

5.45518 

5.45 

18.8 

11.78 

22.2 

5.44542 

5.44 

18.0 

1L76 

24.3 

5.43514 

5.43 

14.8 

11.74 

26.2 

5.42638 

5.42 

3L5 

1L71 

5a3 

5.41232 

5.40 

23.3 

11.67 

19.7 

5.39458 

5.39 

16.4 

1L65 

30.4 

5.38650 

5.38 

21.4 

11.62 

53.0 

5.37428 

5.36 

29.2 

11.57 

52.8 

5.35289 

5.34 

217 

11.52 

18.2 

5.33416 

5.33 

28.0 

1L49 

53.5 

5.32312 

5.31 

19.1 

11.44 

23.1 

5.30546 

5.30 

19.4 

11.41 

2L3 

5.29522 

5.29 

19.0 

11.38 

22.6 

5.28542 

5.28 

16.6 

11.35 

24.9 

5.27600 

5.27 

24.5 

1L31 

16.6 

5.26404 

5.26 

18.3 

11.28 

23.0 

5.25556 

5.25 

21.2 

11.24 

2L7 

5.24506 

5.24 

17.8 

1L20 

2L6 

5.23548 

5.23 

14.0 

11.16 

26.5 

5.22646 

5.22 

23.0 

11.10 

59.3 

5.21442 

5.20 

40.3 

ia95 

41.6 

5.19018 

5.18 

18.2 

10.85 

25.3 

5.17582 

5.17 

23.2 

ia77 

15.1 

5.16394 

5.16 

17.7 

10.72 

2L8 

5.15552 

5.15 

24.2 

10.65 

17.0 

5.14413 

5.14 

17.2 

10.60 

22.7 

5.13569 

5.13 

17.6 

ia54 

24.8 

5.12585 

5.12 

17.3 

ia48 

23.2 

5. 11572 

5.11 

19.8 

10.42 

23.2 

5.10573 
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TABLE  2— Continued 
Second  Cooluig  of  F-6— Continued 


Pt  nstttaiiM 

TimePttof* 

FeiMlitaiiM 

TimdVetoPt 

Pt  nstttaiiM 

oonMpoodinc  tB 

m9  nsMuiM 

ohms 

Met. 

(duns 

Mca. 

tbflu 

5.10 

2L0 

ia36 

19.7 

5.09484 

S.09 

31.8 

10.29 

5a6 

5.08226 

5.07 

15.6 

ia20 

24.0 

5.06606 

5.06 

2L3 

10.14 

19.2 

5.05613 

5.05 

25.8 

10.08 

15.1 

5.04379 

5.04 

16.2 

iao4 

23.2 

5.03500 

5.03 

22.8 

9.98 

17.8 

5.02489 

5.02 

19.8 

9.93 

57.5 

5.01488 

5.00 

18.0 

9.83 

22.1 

4.99551 

4.99 

15.2 

9.78 

21.6 

4.98587 

4.98 

18.0 

9.73 

22.0 

4.97550 

4.97 

25.0 

9.67 

52.1 

4.96351 

4.95 

26.2 

9.57 

51.2 

4.94324 

4.93 

21.2 

9.48 

17.3 

4.92449 

4.92 

23.2 

9.43 

16.1 

4.91410 

4.91 

24.9 

9.38 

20.8 

4.90455 

4.90 

20.8 

9.83 

45.8 

4.89376 

4.88 

23.1 

9.24 

15.1 

4.87394 

4.87 

26.4 

9.19 

11.7 

4.86307 

4.86 

21.7 

9.15 

16.9 

4.85438 

4.85 

16.5 

9.11 

2L3 

4.84564 

4.84 

20.8 

9.06 

18.4 

4.83476 

4.83 

23.5 

9.01 

13.5 

4.82365 

4.82 

20.0 

8.97 

18.8 

4.81485 

4.81 

24.0 

8.92 

5L7 

4.80366 

A.n 

15.2 

8.84 

23.0 

4.78601 

4.78 

2L7 

8.79 

16.0 

4.n425 

4.77 

18.7 

8.75 

19.2 

.      4.76503 

4.76 

24.5 

8.70 

14.3 

4.75370 

4.75 

20.3 

8.66 

54.4 

4.74456 

4.73 

24.0 

8.57 

13.7 

4.72364 

4.72 

21.2 

8.53 

16.9 

4.71443 

4.71 

28.3 

8.48 

47.5 

4.70253 

4.69 

24.3 

8.40 

13.3 

4.68354 

4.68 

13.5 

8.37 

24.3 

4.67643 

4.67 

20.0 

8.32 

17.4 

4.66465 

4.66 

18.8 

8.28 

18.2 

4.65492 

4.65 

17.7 

8.24 

20l1 

4.64532 

4.64 

16.6 

8.20 

21.2 

4.63S61 

4.63 

15.6 

8.16 

22.0 

4.62585 

4.62 

15.3 

8.12 

22.9 

4.61600 

4.61 

18.0 

8.08 

23.4 

4.60565 

4.60 

13.8 

8.04 

24.0 

4.59635 

4.59 

24.0 

7.99 

52.0 

4.58369 

4.57 

22.8 

7.91 

14.0 

4.56380 

4.56 

23.6 

7.87 

13.7 

4.55367 

4.55 

25.3 

7.83 

1S.2 

4.54843 
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TABLE  2— Continued 
Second  Cooling  of  F-6~-Contmued 


Pt  resiatence 

TlmePttoFe 

Fe  wrirtance 

Time  Fe  to  Pt 

Pt  reeistance 

oomependinc  to 

Fe  miltince 

(duns 

Mca. 

ttthnt^ 

fees. 

ohms 

4.54 

25.0 

7.79 

12.5 

4.53334 

4.53 

25.8 

7.75 

13.0 

4.52335 

4.52 

16.1 

7.72 

21.8 

4.51575 

4.51 

16.4 

7.68 

20.0 

4.50550 

4.50 

18.9 

7.64 

17.8 

4.49485 

4.49 

21.0 

7.60 

17.0 

4.48447 

4.48 

23.0 

7.56 

53.0 

4.47394 

4.46 

27.0 

7.48 

12.2 

4.45312 

4.45 

18.3 

7.45 

20.0 

4.44524 

4.44 

20.6 

7.41 

17.3 

4.43456 

4.43 

23.3 

7.37 

13.8 

4.42372 

4.42 

16.6 

7.34 

22.2 

4.41572 

4.41 

28.8 

7.29 

ia4 

4.40266 

4.40 

20.5 

7.26 

15.4 

4.39429 

4.39 

24.5 

7.22 

13.5 

4.38355 

4.38 

lao 

7.19 

20.6 

4.37534 

4.37 

21.5 

7.15 

17.6 

4.36450 

4.36 

14.2 

7.12 

24.4 

4.35632 

4.35 

18.0 

7.08 

20.2 

4.34529 

4.34 

22.2 

7.04 

16.0 

4.33419 

4.33 

16.1 

7.01 

21.8 

4.32576 

4.32 

20.6 

6.97 

17.8 

4.31464 

4.31 

25.0 

6.93 

12.9 

4.30430 

4.30 

19.0 

6.90 

19.0 

4.29500 

4.29 

24.2 

6.86 

14.8 

4.28379 

4.28 

18.0 

6.83 

19.9 

4.27525 

4.27 

23.0 

6.79 

14.8 

4.26379 

4.26 

17.8 

6.76 

19.3 

4.25520 

4w25 

24.0 

6.72 

14.8 

4.24382 

4.24 

18.0 

6.69 

19.1 

4.23518 

4.23 

25.3 

6.65 

14.2 

4.22360 

4.22 

19.1 

6.62 

19.2 

4.21502 

4.21 

25.4 

6.58 

12.4 

4.20328 

4.20 

21.0 

6.55 

17.3 

4.19452 

4.19 

25.6 

6.51 

49.0 

4.18314 

4.17 

29.6 

6.44 

46.5 

4.16223 

4.15 

21.5 

6.38 

16.3 

4.14431 

4.14 

17.5 

6.35 

2a3 

4.13537 

4.13 

14.1 

6.32 

24.1 

4.12631 

4.12 

2L6 

6.28 

16.0 

4. 11426 

4.11 

19.0 

6.25 

19.7 

4.10509 

4.10 

26.7 

6.21 

48.0 

4.09286 

M.06 

•  «  ■  • 

•  •  •  « 

■  •  «  • 

4.03 

30.3 

5.M 

44.3 

4.02188 

4.01 

14.8 

5.93 

24.3 

4.00622 

4.00 

11.8 

5.90 

26.5 

3.99692 

'  Changed  paper  on  cfarooograph. 
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TABLB  2— Continued 
Second  Cooling  of  F-6— Continued 


PtiMtafamce 

Time  Pt  to  Ve 

VeratlBtaiico 

Time  Ve  to  Pt 

Pt  resiftaace 

eoneepoiuliiif  to 

Verasistuioo 

fthwia 

■acs. 

ohms 

Mce. 

ohms 

3.99 

34.0 

5.85 

42.1 

3.96106 

3.97 

18.3 

5.80 

19.2 

3.96512 

3.96 

29.3 

5.76 

16.5 

3.94720 

3.94 

28.0 

5.70 

49.7 

3.93279 

3.92 

24.8 

5.64 

11.6 

3.91319 

3.91 

25.3 

5.61 

12.8 

3.90338 

3.90 

12.8 

5.59 

25.2 

3. 89664 

3.89 

24.4 

5.55 

51.0 

3.88354 

3.87 

37.2 

5.48 

39.5 

3.86003 

3.85 

23.2 

5.43 

14.0 

3.84376 

3.84 

13.2 

5.41 

25.2 

3.83581 

3.83 

24.3 

5.37 

13.0 

3.82348 

3.82 

13.2 

5.35 

25.3 

3.81658 

3.81 

27.0 

5.31 

11.4 

3.80619 

3.80 

16.0 

5.29 

22.8 

3.79588 

3.79 

28.1 

5.25 

48.3 

3.78264 

3.77 

17.3 

5.20 

20.3 

3.76540 

3.76 

19.4 

5.17 

18.3 

3.75485 

3.75 

21.2 

5.14 

16.7 

3.74440 

3.74 

23.7 

5.11 

14.3 

3.73376 

3.73 

25.1 

5.08 

51.5 

3.72345 

3.71 

28.8 

5.02 

46.3 

3.70234 

3.69 

34.9 

4.96 

42.0 

3.68107 

3.67 

26.5 

4.91 

11.0 

3.66293 

3.66 

30.8 

4.88 

47.0 

3.65209 

3.64 

19.0 

4.83 

16.4 

3.63463 

3.63 

25.7 

4.80 

10.4 

3.62398 

3.62 

17.3 

4.78 

21.6 

3L  61555 

3.61 

20.7 

4.75 

17.5 

3.60458 

3.60 

25.1 

4.72 

13.3 

3.59346 

3.59 

29.3 

4.69 

48.8 

3.58250 

•  3.57 

•  »  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

3.52 

21.5 

4.51 

28.2 

3.51567 

3.51 

30.0 

4.45 

43.5 

3.50184 

3.49 

29.8 

4.40 

47.8 

3.47848 

3.46 

26.8 

4.35 

49.0 

3.45292 

3.44 

27.3 

4.30 

51.2 

3.43305 

3.42 

26.0 

4.25 

12.2 

3.41319 

3.41 

19.0 

4.23 

20.8 

3.40522 

3.40 

25.3 

4.20 

12.6 

3.39332 

3.39 

17.9 

4.18 

20.0 

3.38528 

3.38 

27.7 

4.15 

•12.2 

3.37306 

3.37 

19.0 

4.13 

19.5 

3.36506 

3.36 

28.6 

4.10 

48.0 

3.35260 

3.34 

30.3 

4.05 

17.8 

3.32738 

3.32 

33.0 

4.00 

46.0 

3.31165 

'  Chronograph  stopped  for  several  minutes. 
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TkBLE  2— Continued 
Second  Cooling  of  F-6— Ccmtinued 


{Vol.  u\ 


PtfMiitellM 

TIawPltof* 

y«fMiiteiiM 

TtnuVtloPl 

Ptn^staiiM 

cofiwpondlBC  to 

y«fMiitaiiM 

fliiHti 

MM. 

wiim 

MCi. 

fliiHti 

3.30 

18.8 

3.96 

20.1 

3.29516 

3.29 

28.8 

3.93 

47.7 

3.28248 

3.27 

18.2 

3.89 

14.0 

V*  M^^v^W 

3.26 

36.0 

3.86 

1L7 

3.25245 

3.25 

18.2 

3.84 

20.8 

3.24534 

3.24 

17.0 

3.82 

23.1 

3.23576 

3.23 

26.8 

3.79 

12.2 

3.22313 

3.22 

22.0 

3.77 

17.7 

3.21446 

3.21 

16.2 

3.75 

23.1 

3.20588 

3.20 

43.2 

3.71 

36.0 

3.18909 

3.13 

17.9 

3.68 

19.9 

3.175U 

3.17 

15.0 

3.66 

26.2 

3.16633 

3.16 

25.8 

3.63 

1L6 

3.15310 

3.15 

23.6 

3.61 

16.7 

3.14415 

3.14 

18.9 

3.59 

2L2 

3.13529 

3.13 

14.0 

3.57 

23.8 

3.12630 

3.12 

•  ■  •  • 

•  ■  •  ■ 

•  •  •  ■ 

TABIB3 
Resistance  in  Ice  and  in  Steam 


PI 

»«(F-6) 

«• 

Hw 

L4524 
1.9987 

a9713 
L5880 

lU  and  Rh*  far  bodi  PI  and  f>0  miM  bate*  and  aftar  leeoBd  hMilnf. 
Vte  inaHiad  af  fimwfiitliia  tanipantauaaf  aaa  Sctoullflc  Papar  124» 

P.  X. «• . 

a5463 
«»1.50 

0.6167 

ABSORPTION.  REFLECTION,  AND  DISPERSION 

CONSTANTS  OF  QUARTZ 


By  W.  W.  Coblcntz 


An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  transmission  of  quartz  in  the 
infra-red  is  essential  in  order  to  determine  spectral  energy  cturv'es 
of  a  black  body  with  a  quartz  prism.  As  mentioned  elsewhere, 
the  program  of  investigation^  of  the  radiation  constants  of  a 
black  body  includes  the  employment  of  a  quartz  prism,  which  has 
a  much  larger  dispersion  than  fluorite.  Unforttmately,  unlike 
fluorite,  the  absorption  in  quartz  becomes  quite  marked  at  2/i 
and  is  practically  complete  beyond  3/*.  However,  for  the  spectral 
region  from  the  remote  ultra-violet  (0.25/i)  to  1.7M  in  the  infra- 
red, quartz  has  the  remarkable  property  of  practically  perfect 
transparency  for  the  thicknesses  (3  cm)  which  are  ordinarily 
used  in  optical  investigations.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  present 
research,  where  it  is  shown  that  after  eliminating  the  losses  for 
reflection  at  the  interface,  quartz  air,  the  transmission  is  100  per 
cent,  if  we  admit  an  error  of  2  parts  in  1000.  This  pr(q>erty  of 
great  transparency  in  one  spectral  region,  and  great  opacity  in 
a  closely  adjoining  region,  requires  the  employment  of  thick 
samples  of  quartz  in  order  to  determine  accurately  the  transmis- 
sion in  the  intervening  region.  The  whole  investigation  requires 
a  special  procedure,  which  one  would  not  ordinarily  undertake. 
The  data  obtained  in  the  present  investigation  are  therefore  pub- 
lished with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  use  to  others. 

A  preliminary '  examination  of  several  samples  of  quartz  was 
recently  published.  One  sample  consisted  of  two  plates,  each 
6.5  mm  in  thickness.  Inadvertently,  as  published,  the  thickness 
is  stated  to  be  13  mm,  with  no  mention  that  it  represented  two 

1  This  BuUetin,  10,  p.  a;  1913.  '  This  Bulledn,  9.  p.  8x;  zgia- 
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plates.  This  explains  the  low  transmission,  caused  by  the  four 
reflecting  surfaces,  as  shown  in  the  present  paper,  Fig.  i ,  curve  a, 
where  these  data  are  reproduced.  A  second  sample  used  in  the 
preliminary  examination  consisted  of  a  quartz  prism,  the  ends 
of  which  were  polished,  through  which  the  light  passed,  thus  giving 
a  layer  52  mm  in  thickness.  The  transmission  (uncorrected  for 
surface  reflection)  through  this  prism,  given  in  Fig.  i,  curve  6,  is 
of  the  order  of  91.5  per  cent,  in  the  region  of  i/i,  which  is  the 
value  found  in  the  present  work,  using  other  material. 
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Fig.  I 

In  the  preliminary  test  the  soiU"ce  of  radiation  (a  Nemst  glower) 
was  placed  at  a  distance  of  about  lo  cm  from  the  spectrometer 
slit,  through  which  the  light  passed,  forming  a  narrow  (8  to  lo  mm 
wide)  somewhat  divergent  beam  upon  the  coUimating  mirror  of 
the  spectrometer.  The  quartz  samples  stood  close  in  front  of  the 
spectrometer  slit.  The  accuracy  attained  in  the  observations 
was  not  very  high  (i  per  cent),  owing  to  unsteadiness  of  the 
bolometer.     In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  light  was  not  parallel  • 

*  This,  however,  amid  do  but  tittle  more  than  shorten  the  optical  path.  By  actual  mcasitrcmcnt  no 
variation  in  the  width  ol  the  cone  ol  light  falling  upon  the  colUmating  mirror  could  be  detected  when  the 
thick  quarts  plate  (the  prism  with  polished  ends)  was  placed  before  the  slit.  In  the  present  researdi  a 
mirror  spectrometer  fluorite  prism  and  vacuum  bohmieter  were  used,  as  described  in  previous  papers. 
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and  that  the  transmission  was  not  taken  along  the  optic  axis  of 
the  prism  the  investigation  was  midertaken  anew,  using  two  espe- 
cially prepared  cylinders  of  clear  quartz.  One  cylinder  was 
50  mm  in  diameter  and  29.925  mm  in  length.  The  faces  were 
cut  at  an  angle  of  about'  40^  to  the  optic  axis  and  they  had  an 
unusually  fine  polish.  The  faces  were  plane  to  a  fraction  of  a  wave 
length  of  light,  and  they  were  parallel  to  within  i'  of  arc.  This 
sample  of  quartz  was  perfectly  free  from  smokiness,  except  at  the 
extreme  edge,  which  was  shielded  from  radiation. 

The  second  cylinder  of  quartz  was  50  mm  in  diameter  and 
27.915  mm  in  thickness.  The  faces  were  cut  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  to  within  49.5'  ±  0.5^  the  error  in  plane  parallelism  being 
about  0.5'.  This  sample  also  showed  faint  traces  of  smokiness 
near  the  edge  which  was  covered.  The  faces  were  not  quite  so 
highly  polished  as  the  first  sample,  which  may  account  for  the 
lower  transmission  (greater  scattering)  in  the  visible  spectnun. 

The  source  of  energy  was  a  seasoned  Nemst  glower  operated 
on  a  storage  battery.  Fortunately,  the  observations  happened 
to  come  on  several  calm,  cloudy  days,  when  the  vacuum  bolometer 
and  galvanometer  were  perfectly  steady,  and  the  glower  likewise 
was  not  affected  by  air  currents.  The  rays  from  the  glower  were 
made  parallel  by  means  of  a  50-cm  focal  length  silvered  mirror, 
and  thence  passed  to  a  seccmd  mirror,  90  cm  in  focal  length,  which 
brought  the  rays  to  focus  upon  the  spectrometer  slit.  A  black- 
ened diaphragm  having  an  opening  of  about  3  by  3.5  cm  was 
placed  in  the  path  of  parallel  rays.  The  quartz  cylinder  was 
mounted  upon  a  suitable  stage,  sliding  black  and  forth,  close  to 
and  in  the  rear  of  the  diaphragm  (i.  e.,  between  the  diaphragm 
and  the  second  mirror).  The  ratio  of  the  galvanometer  deflec- 
tion, observed  when  the  quartz  plate  was  over  the  opening  in  the 
diaphragm,  to  the  deflection  caused  by  the  rays  passing  through  the 
diaphragm  without  obstruction  by  the  quartz,  gave  the  trans- 
mission (Tf,  Table  i).  Atmospheric  disturbances  were  unusually 
small,  so  that  the  galvanometer  could  be  read  to  o.  i  mm,  thus  pro- 
ducing an  accuracy  of  several  parts  in  1000  instead  of  a  few 
parts  in  100,  which  is  the  usual  record  of  radiometric  work. 

The  transmission  ciu^e,  c,  is  given  in  Fig.  i ,  and  the  observations 
{Tr)  are  given  in  columns  3  and  6  of  Table  i .     In  the  transparent 
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region  to  1.6m  the  transmission  is  about  91.5  per  cent,  as  previ- 
ously observed  on  the  prism  which  was  almost  twice  as  thick,  with 
the  (divergent)  rays  passing  across  the  optic  axis.  Eliminating 
surface  reflection  from  the  observations  on  the  two  thin  plates, 
previously  investigated,  cxu^e  a.  Pig.  i,  the  data  are  in  agreement 
with  those  of  the  thick  plates. 

In  Table  i,  columns  4  and  7,  are  given  the  true  transmissions, 
To,  of  these  two  plates  of  quartz.  These  values  are  obtained  by 
applying  the  well-known  Fresnel  formula  for  vitreous  reflection, 

R  =  \  — ; —  I    where  n  is  the    refractive  index.     The   refractive 
\n  + 1/ 

indices  (Table  3)  of  Carvallo  and  of  Paschen  were  used. 

TABLE  1 
Transmission  of  Quartz 


Raflectloa 

OOtlCCtiBfH 

(1-R)« 

(1+It») 

Quaxtz  cyllndttr  (t- 27.915  mm) 

X  In  mm 

T, 

(olMenwd) 

• 

To 

To» 

Tr 

(obMTVWl) 

"To 

T,i 

a000S893 
.0008820 
.  0011971 

a  9125 
.9143 
.9153 
.9167 
.9173 
.9179 
.9185 
.9192 
.9199 
.9206 
.9209 
.9213 
.9216 
.9219 
.9227 
.9234 

a9060 
.9112 
.9145 
.9138 
.9143 
.9120 
.9092 
.9037 
.8967 
.8720 

0.9929 
.  9966 
.9991 

.  SnfOSr 

.9967 
.9936 
.9898 
.9631 
.9748 
.9473 

a9960 
.9997 
1.0022 
1.0000 
.  9996 
.9967 
.9929 
.9862 
.9778 
.9502 

a9055 
.9U7U 

Ok  9923 
.9920 

a99S8 
.9955 

.0016132 
.0017835 
.0019518 
.0021128 
.0022654 
.0024098 
.0025458 
.0026120 

.9135 
.9140 
.9126 
.9106 
.9050 
.8979 
.8766 
.8626 
.8512 
.7757 
.5319 
.0748 
.1426 
.3776 
.5558 
.5285 
.4573 
.1895 

•  9966 
.  9964 
.9942 
.9914 
.  9846 
.9761 
.9522 
.9367 
.9239 
.8417 
.5769 
.0811 
.1544 

LOOOO 
a  9999 
.9976 

.9880 
.9795 

.9555 

-• 

.0026757 
.0(127302 

.8445 

.9168 

.9195 

.9272 
.8446 

.0028010 
.0029213 
.0030373 

.5050 

.0917 

.153 

.384 

.560 

.5477 
.0994 

.5494 
.0997 

.5789 
.0814 
.  1549 

.0031501 

.0033132 

.0034190 

■ 

.0034700 

.430 
.171 

.0035690 

The  radiation  contributed  by  two  reflections  i?*(i  —  /?)*  within  the 
quartz  plate  is  negligible  in  most  work.  If  there  were  no  errors 
of  observation  and  no  scattering  of  light,  the  values  should  be 
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To "» I  in  the  spectral  region  where  there  is  no  absorption/  From 
the  present  observations  this  appears  to  be  true  to  about  2  parts 
in  1000  for  the  region  of  transparency  from  0.6  to  i.8jm.  The  fifth 
and  eighth  columns  of  Table  i  give  the  transmission  To  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  perfect  transmission  up  to  and  at 
>l«i.6i32jM,  i.  e.,  all  the  observed  values  are  divided  by  0.9969, 
which  is  the  observed  value,  To^  at  >1  =  i.6i32jm.  The  deviations 
from  To=»i  are  then  found  to  be  far  smaller  than  the  average 
experimental  errors  which  usually  enter  into  such  work. 


TABLE  2 
Transmissioa  of  Quartz— Eztinctkm  CodBcient 


QtMxtz  cyUndtf 
(t- 29.925  flun)  K 

QtMxtz  qrUnder 
(t-27.915flun)« 

ir— MaoivahM 

0.001U32 

0.000000009 

0.000000010 

0.000000009 

.0017835 

.000000010 

.000000012 

.000000011 

.0019518 

.000000022 

.000000021 

.000000022 

.0021128 

.000000038 

.000000035 

.000000037 

.0022654 

.000000068 

.000000066 

.000000067 

.0024098 

.000000108 

.000000109 

.000000109 

.0025458 

.000000243 

.000000235 

.000000239 

.0026120 

.000000323 
.000000400 

.0026757 

.000000410 

.000000405 

.0027302 

.000000894 

.000000894 

.0028010 

.00000298 

.00000292 

.00000295 

In  passing  it  is  desirable  to  record  the  very  marked  reflection 
caused  by  fine  particles  of  dust.  One  sample  of  quartz,  which  had 
stood  uncovered  for  a  day,  transmitted  over  i  per  cent  (depending 
upon  the  wave  length)  less  than  the  usual  value  (89.8  instead  of 
9^-35  P^  cent).  Examined  in  front  of  a  bright  incandescent 
lamp,  the  surfaces  showed  faint  tarnishing  and  dust.  After  thor- 
oughly polishing  the  surfaces  with  a  soft  cloth  the  normal  trans- 
mission (91.4  per  cent)  was  again  observed. 

The  absorption  index  (extinction  coefficient)    k  is  computed 

from  the  equation  A  =  i  —«""',  where  a— 4Try.  Here  the  thick- 
ness, /,  of  the  plate  and  the  wave  length,  >t,  are  in  millimeters. 
The  data  for  the  two  samples,  computed  from  columns  4  and  7  of 
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Table  i^  are  given  in  Table  2,  the  values  being  in  close  agreement 
where  the  true  absorption  of  quartz  becomes  important.  A  large 
absorption  band  of  quartz  occurs  at  2.95/u;  and  a  small  depression 
at  2 .6/1  (see  Pig.  2)  was  observed  in  the  transmission  of  both  samples 
of  quartz.  The  sample  of  quartz,  27.915  mm  in  thickness,  was 
not  so  highly  polished  as  the  first  specimen. .  This  would  cause 
more  scattering  of  light,  and  an  apparently  high  extinction  coef- 
ficient, especially  in  the  visible  spectrum. 

TABLE  3 


Qiutrtz  Rflftsclioo 


P!b  fhif  tabi*  R  ii  Um  rufladifm  wbldi  oeemt  it  nonnal  fafMiiiiM  and  St  and  Sa  . 

dtali  iBf  light  pidazind  ra^pecttvely  in  and  ptipaidiciilar  to  thi»  pluM  of 


ai«  tba 


Jl 

(1-R)«  (1+R«) 

(1-Ri)«+(1-Rt)» 

Rifrac- 

tlva 

indai 

I 

(1-R)«(1+R») 

(1-Ri)«+(1-Rf)« 

Rafnc- 

2 

2 

ittdM 

0.325/1 

4).  9062 
.9069 
.9077 
.9078 
.9091 
.9094 
.9095 
.9101 
.9113 
.9115 
.9119 
.9125 
.9127 
.9129 
.9130 
.9131 
.9133 
.9134 
.9136 
.9137 
.9138 
.9138 
.9139 
.9141 
.9142 

0.8668 

1.57094 
1.56744 
1.56400 
1.56348 
1.55815 
1.55706 
1.55649 
1.55396 
1.54964 
1.54822 
1.54663 
1.54420 
1.54323 
1.54226 
1.54182 
1.54155 
1.54097 
1.54048 
1.53956 
1.53917 
1.53890 
1.53895 
1.53835 
1.53773 
1.53711 
1.53649 
1.53600 

1.0417 

1.0715 

1.1592 

1.2215 

L307O 

1.376 

1.4219 

1.528 

1.5414 

1.670 

1.6815 

1.7614 

1.870 

1.9457 

1.999 

2.170 

2.1719 

2.3573 

2.384 

2.574 

2.6519 

2.746 

2.7993 

2.904 

3.058 

3.0939 

0.8821 

1.53442 

.340 

0.9149 

1.53402 

.3562 

.8827 

1.53283 

.361 

.9154 

1.53201 

.396 

.8722 

.8835 

L53090 

.4046 

.9159 

1.53001 

.410 

.8842 

1.52942 

.434 

.8740 

.9164 

1.52800 

.4862 

.  OvVB 

1.52781 

.508 

.8764 

.9169 

1.52602 

.5349 

.8856 

.8860 

1.52583 

.5893 

.8780 
.8785 
.8789 

1.52468 

.6158 

.9176 

1.52302 

.643 

.8872 

1.52184 

.6563 

.9181 
.9188 

1.52100 

.6678 

1.51802 

.686 

.8794 

.8886 

.8900 

1.51799 

.7065 

1.51449 

.7435 

.9198 
.9207 

1.51403 

.760 

.8802 

1.51002 

.7682 

.8925 

1.50824 

.7711 

.9216 

1.50602 

.8007 

.8805 

.8938 

1.50474 

.8325 

.9226 
.9235 

1.50201 

.8671 

.8810 
.8813 

1.49800 

.9047 

.8967 

1.49703 

.9335 

.9145 
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The  factors  for  eliminating  the  absorption  in  a  wedge  of  quartz 
are  determined  from  the  equation  ^ 

Iq  log(i>-A)^/^ 

It  is  derived  from  an  integration  of  the  equation 


In  these  equations  A  is  the  absorption  (i  —  To)  observed  in  the 
quartz  plate  and  /  is  its  thickness  (29.925  mm) ;  B  is  the  thickness 
of  the  back  of  the  prism  (i.  e.,  the  width  of  the  face,  52  mm,  which 
is  opposite  the  refracting  angle) ;  and  h  is  the  vertical  height  of  the 
refracting  edge  from  the  back  of  the  prism.  The  observed  in- 
tensity (in  galvanometer  deflections),  is  /;  and  /©  is  the  true 
intensity  of  the  radiations  emanating  from  the  source. 

TABLE  4 

Factors  te  BliminAtiiig  the  Blfect  of  Absorption  in  a  Prism  Having  a  Base  (Back 

Face)  of  50  to  52  mm  in  Width 


Ftodor 

MMn 

1.003 

1-29.925  mm 

t— 27.915  mm 

MMn 

0.0010132 

1.0028 

1.0032 

1.0030 

1.0000 

.0017835 

1.0029 

1.0034 

1.0032 

1.0002 

.0019518 

1.0057 

1.0055 

1.0056 

1.0026 

.0021128 

1.0089 

1.0082 

1.0086 

1.0056 

.0022654 

1.0150 

1.0147 

1.0149 

1.0119 

.0024096 

1.0226 

1.0229 

1.0228 

1.0197 

.0025458 

1.0483 

1.0467 

1.0475 

1.0444 

.0026120 

1.0628 
1.076 

1.0628 
1.077 

1.0596 
1.074 

.0026757 

1.078 

.0027392 

1.117 
1.605 

1.117 
1.612 

1.114 
1.607 

.0028010 

1.619 

In  Fig.  2  curve  i4 ,  gives  the  true  transmission  (T©  of  Table  i) 
of  the  thickest  plate  of  quartz.  The  absorption  begins  at  i.S/e. 
Curve  B,  Fig.  2,  gives  the  factors  to  be  used  in  eliminating  the  effect 
of  this  absorption  in  a  prism,  the  back  face  of  which  is  50  to  52  mm 
in  thickness.  Numerical  data  for  eliminating  this  absorption, 
which  begins  at  about  i  .9/1,  are  given  in  Table  4.    This  table  shows 

*  Puchen*  Sitzbcr.  Akad.  Wi«.,  Berlin,  ft,  p.  40s,  1899. 
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that,  for  example,  at  2.739;c  the  observed  intensity  must  be  in- 
creased by  1 1.4  per  cent  in  order  to  correct  for  the  loss  by  absorp- 
tion in  the  prism.  The  last  column  in  Table  4  gives  the  correction 
for  absorption  in  the  prism  on  the  assumption  that  the  error  of 
the  present  observation  is  0.3  per  cent.  It  is  obtained  by  dividing 
all  the  mean  values  by  1.003. 


A  further  increase  in  the  value  of  /  is,  of  course,  necessary  for 
the  loss  by  reflection  from  the  prism  faces  with  variation  in  the 
angle  of  incidence  which  is  required  in  order  to  cause  the  rays 
to  pass  through  the  prism  at  minimum  deviation.  The  values 
for  reflection  were  computed  by  means  of  the  Presnel  formulas, 

sin»(i-r)  tang»(i-y) 

^*"'sin»(i+r)     ^'""tang^Ci+f) 
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which  give  the  variation  in  reflection  with  variation  in  the  angle 
of  incidence.  The  angles  of  incidence  used  in  this  computation 
are  those  required  in  order  that  the  rays  will  pass  at  minimum 
diviation  through  a  quartz  prism  having  an  angle  of  59®  51'  21".' 
These  values  may  be  used  without  serious  eirors  with  a  prism 
having  a  refracting  angle  which  di£fers  by  5'  to  6'  from  the  one 
used  in  the  present  computations.  The  numerical  data  for  elimi- 
nating the  variation  in  reflection  with  variation  in  angle  of 
incidence  are  given  in  coltunn  3  of  Table  3.  For  a  prism  having 
a  refracting  angle  of  6q^  the  values  should  be  decreased  by  0.0005. 

If  the  spectral  energy  measurements  are  made  with  a  radiometer 
which  is  covered  with  a  quartz  window  then  a  still  further  cor- 
rection for  reflection  (also  for  absorption)  must  be  made  to  the 
observations.  This  correction  for  reflection  is  the  same  as  the 
one  applied  in  determining  the  transmission  of  quartz.  The 
numerical  values  for  correcting  for  the  reflection  from  a  quartz 
window  are  given  in  column  2  of  Table  3.  In  Fig.  2,  curve  B, 
the  crosses  ( X  X)  show  the  absorption  in  a  plate  of  quartz  3.5  cm 
in  thickness.  They  represent  preliminary  data,  observed  by 
Warburg  *  and  his  associates. 

To  obtain  an  accurate  calibration  cxu^e  of  a  prism  is  a  laborious 
process  and  these  data  are  included  in  Table  5  of  the  present 
paper.  The  calibration  curve  (minimum  deviation  settings  of 
the  spectrometer  circle  and  wave  lengths)  was  computed  from 
the  refractive  indices  of  Carvallo  •  and  of  Paschen.'  The  fiducial 
line  is  the  yellow  helium  line;  X» 0.58758/4- 

The  data  pertain  to  a  quartz  prism  having  a  refracting  angle  of 
59®  51'  21".  Hence,  for  a  prism  having  a  considerably  different 
angle  the  wave  lengths  will  be  found  to  be  hi  error.  However, 
the  "  slit-width  factors "  for  reducing  an  energy  curve  from  pris- 
matic to  normal  spectrum  will  not  be  affected  by  the  usual  devia- 
tions from  a  60^  prism.  These  factors  relate  to  a  radiometer 
receiver  10'  in  width,  and  they  may  be  used  for  slit  widths  at 
least  50  per  cent  different  from  this  value.  For  example,  the 
test  was  made  for  a  width  of  6',  which  should  give  slit-width 

*  Warburg,  I<rithgiwfr,  Hnpka,  Mfilkr,  Ann.  dcr  Phyt.  (4)*  40.  p.  614;  >9X3- 
'Curallo,  Conipt.  Rendus,  126,  p.  ^^Z\  1898. 
'  Pudicn,  Ann.  dcr  Phys.,  (4).  tt,  p.  X005;  1911. 
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factors  which  are  0.6  of  those  given  in  Table  5.  By  reading  the 
wave  lengths  from  the  caUbration  curve  for  a  di£ference  of  6'  on 
the  spectrometer  circle,  the  wave  lengths  subtended  by  a  radiom- 
eter, 6'  in  width,  in  diJBFerent  parts  of  the  spectrum  were  found  in 
agreement  to  withm  2  parts  in  10  000  with  the  values  (i.  e.,  0.6  of 
the  values)  in  Table  5,  which  is  as  accurate  as  one  can  read  the 
values  from  the  calibration  curve. 
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The  manner  of  obtaining  the  calibration  curve  and  sUt-width 
correction  factors  is  given  more  fully  elsewhere.'  In  Table  5  the 
"spectrometer  setting"  is  the   minimum  deviation  setting.     If 
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a  Wadsworth  mirror-prism  device  is  used,  the  angular  rotation  is 
only  half  as  great  to  attain  the  wave  length  here  recorded. 

In  conclusion,  acknowledgement  is  due  to  my  assistant,  W.  B. 
Emerson,  for  the  numerous  computations  involved  in  this 
investigation. 

SUMMARY 

This  paper  gives  quantitative  data  on  the  absorption,  reflection, 
and  dispersion  of  quartz,  extending  from  the  ultra-violet  to  3/A  in 
the.  infra-red.  The  data  may  be  used  in  determining  spectral 
energy  curves.  Quartz  is  practically  transparent  from  the  ultra- 
violet to  i.8/i.  It  begins  to  absorb  strongly  beyond  i.8m»  and 
tabulated  data  are  given  for  eliminating  the  effect  of  this  absorp- 
tion in  a  quartz  prism.  The  results  show  that  (within  the  errors 
of  observation)  in  unpolarized  light,  the  transmission  is  not 
affected  by  the  direction  in  which  the  radiations  pass  through 
the  material  with  respect  to  the  optic  axis. 

Washington,  December  9,  191 3. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

This  investigation  was  carried  out  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
with  a  view  to  finding  a  more  satisfactory  method  than  those  at 
present  in  vogue  for  overcoming  the  difficulties  due  to  color  dif- 
ference when  lamps  of  higher  or  lower  efficiency  are  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  carbon  primary  standards.  In  order  that  the  ap- 
plication of  characteristic  equations  in  this  connection  may  be 
fully  understood,  it  is  deemed  advisable,  before  discussing  the 
main  problem  at  issue,  to  first  give  a  brief  description  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  standard  photometric  work  of  the  Bureau,  the  methods 
employed,  and  the  principal  difficulties  encountered. 

n.  STANDARD  PHOTOMETRIC  WORK  AT  THE  BUREAU  OF 

STANDARDS 

1.  THE  PRIMART  PHOTOMETRIC  STANDARDS 

The  photometric  standards,  by  means  of  which  the  international 
candle  is  maintained  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  are  a  group  of 
carbon  filament  incandescent  lamps  operated  at  an  efficiency  of 
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4  watts  per  mean  horizontal  candle.  On  account  of  photometric 
diJBictilties  which  are  involved  in  comparing  lights  of  different  color, 
and  which  increase  as  the  color  difference  increases,  it  is  fortmiate 
that  these  primary  standards  occupy  a  position  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  range  of  color  of  lamps  now  used  as  secondary  and  working 
standards,  being  blue  in  comparison  with  the  Hefner  and  other 
flame  standards  and  red  in  comparison  with  ttmgsten  lamps  when 
operated  at  or  near  normal  efficiency.  Even  with  the  primary 
standards  in  this  intermediate  position,  the  color  difference  met 
with  in  many  cases  is  considerable  and  very  troublesome  in  stand- 
ard photometry  where  the  highest  accuracy  is  Required. 

2.  CLASSES  OF  LAMPS  SUBMITTED  FOR  STA]!n>ARDIZATION 

In  general  there  are  two  classes  of  lamps  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  for  certification,  (a)  flame  lamps,  of  which 
practically  all  are  pentane  and  (b)  electric  incandescent  lamps,  of 
which  during  the  past  year  one-third  were  carbon  and  two-thirds 
tungsten. 

«  (a)  FLAMB  LAMPS 

Although  different  forms  of  flame  lamps  have  been  recognized  as 
primary  standards  (for  example,  the  Carcel  in  France,  the  Hefner 
in  Germany,  and  the  pentane  in  England)  none  of  them  is  now  con- 
sidered entirely  satisfactory  for  this  purpose.*  Though  made  and 
used  according  to  official  specifications,  individual  lamps  differ 
among  themselves  by  amounts  considerably  greater  than  the 
errors  of  photometric  meastu-ement.  Incandescent  lamps,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  operated  at  a  definite  voltage  at  which  they  have 
been  standardized  in  terms  of  a  light  tmit  agreed  upon,  wiU  main- 
tain that  unit  constant  with  an  accuracy  far  above  that  which  is 
possible  with  flame  standards.  With  so  inuch  in  favor  of  incan- 
descent lamps,  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  that  they,  in  preference 
to  any  of  the  present  so-called  primary-flame  standards,  should  be 
chosen  to  maintain  the  international  candle  constant,  at  least 
until  a  lamp  appears  the  value  of  which  can  be  satisfactorily  re- 
produced from  specifications.  Accordingly  in  this  country,  the 
real  primary  standard  is  a  group  of  incandescent  lamps,  and  the 
various  flame  standards  which  are  assigned  values  by  comparison 

*  Rosa  and  Crittenden.  "  Flame  Standards  in  Photometry."    This  Bulletin.  10,  p.  557 ;  19x4.    (Scientific 
No.  laa.) 
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with  the  primary  carbon  standards  have  become  secondary  stand- 
ards, and  their  specifications  are  practically  ignored  except  by  the 
makers. 

In  the  photometry  of  pentane  lamps  the  measurements  are 
made  directly  in  terms  of  carbon  working  standards  operating  at 
a  low  efficiency  (about  7  watts  per  candle)  so  as  to  match  the 
pentane  flame  in  color.  As  this  color  is  practically  the  same  for 
all  pentane  lamps  and  remains  constant  under  normal  working 
conditions,  only  one  group  of  electric  working  standards  is  required, 
and  the  color  difference  involved  in  checking  them  in  terms  of  the 
primary  standards  is  the  same  from  time  to  time.  In  so  far  as  the 
preparation  and  maintenance  of  working  standards  are  concerned, 
the  standardization  of  pentane  lamps  is  therefore  simple  in  com- 
parison  with  that  of  electric  incandescent  lamps. 

(t>)  ELBCnUC  mCAlTDBSCSIVT  LAMPS 

On  accotmt  of  the  great  flexibility,  as  to  color,  of  the  incandescent 
lamp,  especially  of  the  timgsten  lamp,  when  supplied  with  current 
at  different  voltages,  the  range  of  color  through  which  it  may  be 
used  as  a  standard  extends  from  the  dull  red  of  initial  incandes- 
cence to  comparative  blue  at  normal  efficiency.  Even  normal 
efficiency  is  not  a  fixed  value  but  has  been  and  is  still  steadily 
increasing  with  improvements  in  manufacture.  The  Bureau, 
therefore,  as  custodian  of  the  primary  standards,  must  be  in  a 
position  to  calibrate  incandescent  lamps  at  a  large  ntunber  of 
efficiencies,  and  hence  a  single  group,  or  even  a  ntmiber  of  groups, 
of  working  standards,  each  group  of  some  definite  color,  can  not 
meet  the  desired  condition  of  color  match  with  any  given  lamp  that 
may  be  submitted  for  test. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that,  with  the  exception  of  carbon 
lamps  at  4  watts  per  candle,  the  standardization  of  practically 
every  lamp  submitted  involves,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  a 
color  difference  in  the  photometric  measturements. 

3.  DIFFICULTIES  DUE  TO  COLOR  DIFFERENCE 

Comparison  of  lamps  of  the  same  color  involves  no  special  diffi- 
culties and  comparatively  little  experience  is  required  to  enable  an 
observer  to  produce  results  of  considerable  accuracy.  But  when 
a  color  difference  exists,  even  observers  of  experience  do  not 
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agree  in  their  photometric  measurements,  the  disagreement  being 
due  principally  to  two  causes,  (i)  difference  in  color  vision  and 
(2)  difference  in  judgment  as  to  what  constitutes  a  match  in 
intensity,  thus  rendering  it  difficult  for  an  individual  to  repeat 
even  his  own  observations  with  the  precision  possible  when  there 
is  a  color  match.  Hence,  to  establish  standards,  it  is  not  only  nec- 
essary to  have  observers  of  normal  color  vision  but  also  to  obtain 
a  very  large  number  of  readings  by  experienced  observers  who 
have  learned  to  fix  and  maintain  a  suitable  criterion  so  that  they 
can  obtain  consistent  results  at  different  times. 

m.  METHODS  OF  HETEROCHROMATIC  PHOTOMETRY 

In  the  photometry  of  differently  colored  lights  at  least  four 
methods  have  been  used,  viz,  visual  acuity,  critical  frequency, 
equality  of  brightness,  and  flicker.  Of  these,  only  the  last  two 
mentioned  are  sufficiently  sensitive  for  the  accuracy  required  in 
precision  work.'  In  the  experience  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
more  consistent  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  equality  of 
brightness  than  by  the  flicker  method,  and  for  this  reason  the 
Lummer-Brodhun  contrast  photometer,  which  makes  use  of  the 
equality  of  brightness  principle,  has  been  used  for  all  photometric 
work,  both  for  lights  of  the  same  color  and  of  different  color. 

IV.  ELIMINATION    OF   COLOR   DIFFERENCE   IN    ROUTINE 

WORK 

In  the  Bureau's  regular  routine  work  of  standardizing  lamps  of 
high  efficiency  (i.  e.,  blue  in  comparison  with  carbon  standards) 
the  measurements,  so  far  as  is  possible,  are  made  with  color  match 
obtained  either  by  the  use  of  blue-glass  screens  placed  in  the  path 
of  the  light  from  the  carbon  working  standards  or  by  the  use  of 
tungsten  working  standards  of  approximately  the  color  of  the 
lamps  to  be  measured.  The  latter  may  be  a  group  of  standards 
each  operated  at  a  single  voltage  (or  color)  or  a  group  whose  candle- 
power  values  are  known  through  a  considerable  range  of  color. 
However,  it  is  the  common  practice,  especially  when  important 
standards  are  submitted,  to  make  measurements  in  terms  of  all 
three  groups. 

*  iTCt,  H.  £.;  PhU.  Mag..  24,  p.  156;  zpia. 
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1.  USE  OF  COLOR  SCRBBNS 

Obviously  either  red  or  blue  screens  of  the  proper  spectral  absorp- 
tion may  be  used  to  eliminate  color  difference.  Up  to  the  present, 
however,  red  screens  of  sufficient  transparency,  for  most  purposes, 
have  not  been  obtainable,  hence  all  color  matching  of  test  lamps 
with  the  primary  standards  has  been  done  with  blue  glasses,  which 
can  be  obtained  with  almost  any  desired  degree  of  color  absorption 
and  very  uniform  throughout, 

2.  USE  OF  SECONBART  STAIIDARBS 

Evidently  the  best  way  of  eliminating  color  difference  in  the 
photometry  of  any  light  source  is  by  the  use  of  a  standard  of  the 
same  kind.  Hence  it  is  an  advantage  to  use  electric  incandescent 
standards  when  measuring  lamps  of  this  kind.  Fortunately,  the 
tungsten  lamp  is  so  flexible  as  to  color  adjustment  that  it  can  be 
made  to  match  all  incandescent  lamps,  regardless  of  the  material 
of  the  filament.  Fiulher  than  this,  it  can  be  made  to  match,  at 
least  very  approximately,  the  color  of  every  flame  lamp  used  as  a 
standard.  It  is,  therefore,  an  ideal  working  standard  in  hetero- 
chromatic  photometry.  It  has  an  advantage  over  the  use  of  color 
screens  in  that  it  will  match  the  test  lamps  at  whatever  efficiency 
they  may  fall,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  less  durable. 

Although  both  methods  are  satisfactory  in  the  elimination  of 
color  difference  in  routine  work,  both  transfer  rather  than  dispose 
of  the  difficulties  which  must  be  met  in  the  calibration  of  the 
screens  and  the  standardization  of  the  lamps.  As  secondary 
tungsten  standards  have  usually  been  standardized  at  the  Bureau 
by  the  use  of  glass  screens,  the  problem  of  stepping  from  one  color 
to  another  has  been  reduced  to  the  calibration  of  the  screens. 

V.  CALIBRATION  OF  COLOR  SCREENS 

The  calibration  of  color  screens  as  done  heretofore  introduces 
deviations  in  observed  values  fully  as  great  as  those  which  obtain  in 
the  direct  comparison  of  lamps  of  different  color.  This  renders  the 
derivation  of  reliable  values  a  more  difficult  matter  than  would  at 
first  appear.  Even  after  a  reliable  value  is  obtained,  the  advan- 
tage of  measurements  at  a  color  match  is  not  fully  realized, 
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becatise  the  range  in  efficiency  through  which  a  given  screen  ehmi- 
nates  color  difference  is  rather  narrow.  For  the  best  results  a 
diflferent  screen  should  be  used  for  each  efficiency,  and  the  cali- 
bration of  each  screen  means  that  the  same  difficulties  must  again 
be  encoimtered.  It  was  primarily  with  a  view  of  finding  a  method 
of  reducing  both  the  errors  and  the  amount  of  labor  involved  in 
these  calibrations  that  this  investigation  was  undertaken. 

1.  OLD  METHOD,  INVOLVING  COLOR  DIFFBRENCB 

The  most  direct  method  of  determining  the  percentage  trans- 
mission (or  transmission  coefficient)  of  a  color  screen  for  use  with  a 
source  of  4-wpc-carbon  color  is  as  follows:  The  photometer  is 
arranged  as  for  the  ordinary  comparison  of  two  lamps  A  and  B,  of 
which  A  is  adjusted  to  4-wpc-carbon  color.  The  screen  is  placed 
at  the  side  of  the  photometer  head  in  the  path  of  the  light  from 
this  lamp,  and  B  is  adjusted  to  match  the  transmitted  light  in  color. 
A  photometric  setting  is  then  made  with  the  screen  in  position  and 
another  with  it  removed.  The  ratio  of  the  first  setting  to  the 
second  gives  the  coefficient  of  the  screen  independently  of  the 
values  of  A  and  B.  The  test  may  be  varied  by  adj  usting  B  to  color 
match  A  when  the  screen  is  removed,  or  B  may  be  adjusted  to  a 
color  an3rwhere  between  those  of  the  direct  and  transmitted  light 
from  A.  In  every  case,  however,  at  least  one  of  the  two  settings 
required  must  be  made  with  a  color  difference,  thus  involving  all 
the  difficulties  and  imcertainties  of  the  photometry  of  differently 
colored  Ughts. 

In  the  calibration  of  the  screen  it  is  important  that  lamp  A  be 
of  the  same  color  as  the  light  soiU"ce  with  which  the  screen  is  to 
be  used,  otherwise  the  coefficient  will  have  a  different  value 
depending  upon  the  color  of  the  incident  light. 

2.  PROPOSED  METHOD,  USING  VOLTAGE  CANDIBPOWER  RELATION 

In  order  to  avoid  measurements  involving  color  difference  when 
making  such  calibrations  the  following  method  is  proposed: 
Both  sources  A  and  B  are  tungsten  lamps.  A  is  first  adjusted 
in  voltage  (to  about  3.1  wpc)  to  match  4-wpc-carbon  color, 
and  B  is  adjusted  as  before — ^that  is,  to  a  color  match  with  the 
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light  transmitted  by  the  screen.     After  making  a  photometric 

setting,  the  screen  is  removed  and,  with  B  constant,  A  is  increased 

in  voltage  imtil  it  matches  B  in  color,  and  a  second  setting  is 

made.     Calling  the  settings  S^  and  S,  and  the  two  candle  power 

values  of  A,  Cj  and  C,,  respectively,  the  coefficient  of  transmission 

5    C 
is  T=-Fr.7=^*-     ^^  t)oth  settings  are  made  with  a  color  match, 

all  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  method  first  given  above  are 

eliminated,  close  agreement  among  different  observers  results, 

and  T  is  determined  with  comparatively  little  labor. 

C 
This  method,  however,  assumes  that  the  ratio  -r^  has  been 

^1 

accurately  determined,  which  can  be  easily  done  in  terms  of  the 
corresponding  observed  voltages,  provided  the  voltage-candle- 
power  relation  for  lamp  A  is  known  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
The  method,  therefore,  transfers  the  special  difficulties  of  the 
direct  comparison  of  lights  of  different  color,  not  to  the  calibra- 
tion of  the  proper  screens  for  color  match  but  to  the  problem  of 
determining  accurately  the  variation  of  candlepower  with  volt- 
age. As  this  variation  must  follow  some  regular  law,  there  was 
hope  of  finding  an  equation  which  would  represent  it  over  a 
considerable  range.  As  the  results  of  this  paper  will  show, 
this  hope  was  more  than  realized,  as  there  was  found  a  simple 
equation  so  general  in  form  as  to  express  the  variation  with 
voltage,  not  only  of  candlepower  but  also  of  wattage,  current, 
and  wpc,  with  a  high  degree  of  precision  over  a  much  wider 
range  than  was  at  first  anticipated. 

By  the  use  of  this  equation  values  observed  at  different  volt- 
ages (or  wpc)  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to  bring  them  into  harmony 
with  one  another,  and,  hence,  there  is  obtained  at  all  points  of 
observation  an  accuracy  greater  than  would  be  possible  if  inde- 
pendent measurements  were  made  at  the  various  points  on  unre- 
lated quantities  like  the  transmission  of  different  color  screens. 

The  method  also  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  accurate  values 
at  any  point  in  terms  of  values  at  any  other  point  within  the 
range  through  which  the  equation  is  known  to  hold.  Hence, 
within  this  range,  a  tungsten  lamp,  the  value  of  which  at  any 
given  voltage  (or  wpc)  is  known,  may  be  used  as  a  standard  at 
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color  match  with  any  light  source  to  be  measured,  the  value  of 
the  standard  at  that  color  being  acciurately  determined  by  com- 
putation from  the  corresponding  observed  voltage.  All  meas-* 
urements  are  thus  made  at  color  match  without  the  use  of  color 
screens,  which  may  be  entirely  discarded  except  only  as  auxil- 
iaries in  making  check  measurements. 

In  case  screens  are  to  be  used,  their  calibration  is  accomplished 

C 

as  outlined  above,  the  value  of  the  ratio  -—  being  accurately 

determined  by  means  of  the  equation. 

VI.  MEASUREMENT  OF  LAMPS  FOR  CHARACTERISTIC 

RELATIONS 

1.  THE  LAMPS  INVESTIGATED 

The  group  first  investigated  was  composed  of  seven  60-watt, 
I  ID- volt  timgsten  standards  whose  constancy  had  been  well 
established.  The  filaments,  of  these  lamps  were  "formed" 
drawn  wire  comprising  four  hairpin  loops,  with  legs  welded  in 
series  to  the  bottom  radial  anchors.  The  forming  process  hav- 
ing removed  the  elasticity  at  the  bend,  the  loop  retains  its  form 
without  varying  the  pressure  on  the  top  supports.  The  latter 
were  light  molybdenum  wires,  each  with  a  helical  coil  between 
the  loop  supporting  the  filament  and  the  end  fused  into  the 
central  hub.  This  arrangement  gives  an  elastic  motmt  result- 
ing in  ready  adaptation  to  expansion  and  contraction  of  filament 
without  sag,  and  a  steady  value  of  current  is  reached  very  soon 
after  the  lamp  is  placed  in  circuit. 

Other  groups  of  lamps  investigated  are  described  later. 

2.  THE  STANDARDS  EMPLOYED 

As  the  above  lamps  were  to  be  run  at  1 2  voltages  corresponding 
to  efficiencies  ranging  from  about  3.8  to  i .  i  wpc,  it  was  decided  to 
divide  the  measiu-ements  so  as  to  secure  values  in  terms  of  carbon 
and  ttmgsten  working  standards,  with  an  approximately  equal 
range  of  color  against  each  group  of  standards. 

Consequently,  from  the  lowest  voltage  to  that  corresponding 
to  about  2.0  wpc,  carbon  working  standards  were  used.  Meas- 
urements at  higher  voltages  were  made  against  tungsten  working 
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standards.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  was  a  considerable 
range  in  color  between  standards  and  test  lamps  running  from 
'reddish  (relatively  low  eflBldency)  to  bluish  (relatively  high  effi- 
ciency) against  each  group  of  standards.  But  as  the  average 
results  of  the  five  observers  who  made  the  measturements  on 
these  lamps  had  been  found  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  much 
larger  group  of  equally  experienced  observers  when  a  color  differ- 
ence was  involved  in  the  photometric  measurements,  it  is  believed 
that  the  results  obtained  in  these  measurements  are  such  as  would 
be  obtained  by  an  average  or  normal  eye. 

(a)  CARBON  STANDARDS 

These  standards  operate  at  the  same  color  as  the  primary 
standards  with  which  they  are  kept  in  check  by  frequent  inter- 
comparisons.  When  matching  the  carbon  standards  in  color 
the  tungsten  lamps  operate  at  about  3.1  wpc. 

(t>)  TUNGSTEN  STANDARDS 

The  normal  operating  efficiency  of  these  standards  is  approx- 
imately 1.5  wpc.  Their  candlepower  and  current  values  have 
been  indirectly  verified  by  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  of 
England,  as  agreement  in  candlepower  and  current  values  on 
several  groups  of  lamps  (which  the  ttmgsten  working  standards 
reproduce)  was  obtained  between  the  National  Physical  Laboratory 
and  the  Bureau  as  the  result  of  careful  measurements  by  each 
laboratory,  several  different  methods  having  been  employed. 

3.  APPARATUS 

All  measiu'ements  of  candlepower  were  made  on  a  double 
photometer,*  thus  affording  a  valuable  check  of  one  observer 
against  the  other.  The  individual  settings  were  recorded  on 
a  chart  *  by  a  special  printing  device  auxiliary  to  the  photometer. 
By  this  method  of  recording  the  observer  is  entirely  imprejudiced 
in  his  settings.  Voltage  and  current  were  measttred  simultaneously 
by  means  of  two  potentiometers.  The  chart  referred  to  contains 
a  printed  candlepower  scale  from  which  the  values  of  lamps  under 

*  Described  by  Rosa  and  Middlekauff,  Pro.  A.  I.  £.  £.,  89,  p.  xz9x;  z9Xo. 

^  Described  by  O.  W.  Middlekauff,  this  Bulletin,  7,  p.  iz;  Z9zz.    Scientific  Paper  No.  Z44. 
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test  may  be  read  off  directly  in  terms  of  the  standards.  Thus  are 
avoided  the  labor  and  possible  errors  involved  in  computing  the 
candlepower  values  from  readings  made  from  a  centimeter  or  other 
divided  scale  on  the  photometer  bar. 

4.  OBSERVED  VALUES 

In  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  tables,  the  observed  and  com- 
puted values  for  these  lamps  are  given  together  in  Tables  5  and  6, 
to  which  reference  should  be  made  at  this  point.  (See  pp.  503-504.) 
The  two  lamps  (Nos.  2658  and  2660)  exhibited  in  Table  5  were 
selected  as  best  representing  the  group  of  seven.  The  observed 
values  given  for  each  lamp  are  the  means  of  all  values  obtained 
by  the  various  observers,  there  being  an  average  of  about  seven 
at  each  voltage.  Each  observed  value  is  the  average  of  from 
10  to  40  individual  photometric  settings  represented  by  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  points  on  the  record  chart. 

5.  ACCURACT  OF  THE  MEASUREMENTS 

Of  a  total  of  about  680  individual  observed  values,  about  5  per 
cent,  having  comparatively  large  deviations  from  the  mean,  were 
discarded  for  reasons  considered  justifiable.  After  this  procedure, 
the  mean  of  the  remaining  observations  at  each  voltage  for  each 
lamp  was  accepted  as  the  observed  value  and  is  so  designated  in 
what  follows. 

At  the  individual  voltages  the  deviation  from  the  accepted  mean 
observed  value  ranged  from  0.7  to  0.2  per  cent,  the  mean  devia- 
tion being  0.45  per  cent.  Deviations  at  color  match  with  carbon 
and  with  timgsten  standards  were  approximately  equal  and  were 
very  close  to  the  mean  value  of  0.45  per  cent. 

Vn.  CHARACTERISTIC  EQUATIONS 
1.  FORM  OF  EQUATIONS  PREVIOUSLY  USED 

Characteristic  equations  most  commonly  used  heretofore  have 
been  of  the  constant  exponent  form,*  y^ax^,  the  range  of  applica- 
tion having  been  usually  admitted  to  be  comparatively  limited; 

*  A.  S.  Merrill,  Trans.  A.  I.  B.  B.,  M«  p.  959;  19x0. 
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or  of  the  form  ^  y^ax^  [i  +cx+djc']  in  which  %  is  ^,  variable  ratio 
(e.  g.y  voltage  ratio)  and  a,  by  c,  and  i  are  constants.  The  second 
equation,  though  considerably  more  general  than  the  first,  does 
not  fit  the  observed  values  herein  given  with  the  accuracy  re- 
quired for  the  present  purpose.  In  actual  practice,  however, 
the  method  most  generally  followed  has  been  to  draw  curves 
through  observed  values  without  reference  to  their  equations. 
A  modification  of  this  method  ^  involves  the  use  of  the  slope  of 
the  characteristics  as  exponents. 

2.  FORM  OF  EQUATION  ADOPTED  BT  THE  AUTHORS 

As  a  logarithmic  graph  of  the  observed  values  of  voltage  and 
candlepower  obtained  in  this  investigation  indicated  a  smooth 
curve  for  each  lamp,  an  empirical  equation  of  the  form  y  ^Aoi?  + 
Bx+C  was  assumed,  in  which  y=log  candlepower  and  %=log 
volts.  A,  B,  and  C  being  constants.  This  is  equivalent  to  the 
assiunption  that  the  rate  of  change  of  the  slope  is  constant  and 

equal  to  2i4,  t.  e.,  -7^  =  2^4.  This  is  the  first  proposal  of  an  equa- 
tion of  this  form,  although  it  is  the  form  logically  required  to 
produce  a  smooth  curve  on  logarithmic  paper. 

The  .ope,  %..A,.B.  car«sponds  to  the  dfflerenti..  coeffi- 

cient  mentioned  by  Cady  •  and  its  evaluation  gives  a  factor  which 
may  be  used  for  correction  from  observed  values  to  other  values 
within  a  small  range.  A  discussion  of  this  equation  and  its  appli- 
cation to  certain  problems  will  be  given  later  (p.  514). 

The  equation  expressing  the  relation  of  volts  to  watts  was  f  otmd 
to  be  of  the  same  form,  y  indicating  log  watts  in  this  case. 

Since  log  wpc = log  watts —log  cp,  the  constants  in  the  equation 
expressing  the  relation  of  volts  to  wpc,  are  obtained  by  subtract- 
ing those  of  the  voltage-candlepower  equation  from  those  of  the 
voltage-wattage  equation.  Similarly,  since  log  amperes » log 
watts  — log  volts,  the  equation  expressing  the  relation  of  volts  to 
amperes  is  of  the  form  y^Ax^'\-{B  — i)  x  +  C,  the  constants  A,  B, 

'  F.  B.  Cady,  Elec.  Rev.  &  West.  Elec.,  M,  p.  zo9a;  X9zz. 

*  B.  J.  Edwards,  Gen.  Blec.  Review,  17,  p.  383;  19x4. 

*  Blec.  Rev.  &  West  Blec.,  M,  p.  1091 :  191  z. 
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C  having  the  same  values,  respectively,  as  in  the  voltage-wattage 
equation.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  solve  only  two  equations 
expressing  the  relations,  voltage  to  candlepower,  and  voltage  to 
wattage  (or  voltage  to  current) . 

The  equations  expressing  these  two  relations  were  then  solved 
for  each  lamp  of  the  group  by  the  method  of  least  squares,  Gauss's 
method  of  substitution  and  successive  reduction  being  employed, 
the  results  giving  A,  B,  and  C,  respectively,  for  each  equation, 
and  from  these  equations  all  the  others  were  derived. 

As  the  slope  of  the  curve  represented  by  these  equations  is  a 
function  of  the  wpc,  it  is  evident  that  either  to  compare  similar 
curves  of  the  various  lamps  or  to  determiae  a  mean  value  of  each 
variable  for  the  group,  it  is  necessary  to  choose  some  value  of 
wpc  as  a  basis  and  to  express  the  values  of  the  dependent  varia- 
bles in  terms  of  (or  percentages  of)  the  values  corresponding  to 
the  chosen  basis.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  wpc  basis  and  the 
corresponding  values  of  all  the  variables  wiU  be  hereafter  referred 
to  as  normal  values. 

It  is  entirely  immaterial  what  efficiency  is  chosen  as  normal, 
but  for  this  group  of  curves  1.20  wpc  was  found  most  convenient, 
and  for  this  reason  it  was  selected.  As  wiQ  be  shown  later,  it  is 
a  simple  matter  to  change  to  any  other  normal  wpc,  if  it  is  so 
desired. 

By  assuming  the  values  of  all  variables,  except  wpc,  to  be  tmity 
at  normal  efficiency  (1.20  wpc)  the  constant  C  disappears  from 
every  equation  except  the  one  for  wpc  evaluation,  where  it  has 
the  value  0.07918  (i.  e.,  log  1.20). 

As  all  the  equations  expressing  the  relation  of  x  to  the  other 
variables  are  of  the  same  form,  they  may  be  written  together  in 
the  general  equation 

where  C =0  except  when  n  « i ,  the  quantities  signified  by  n  =  i ,  2, 
3,  and  4,  respectively,  being  as  given  in  the  following  section. 

867S3*»— 16 2 
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3.  THB  FUHDAMBIITAL  BQUATIONS 

The  fundamental  equations  and  the  most  important  equations 
derived  from  them  are  given  in  Table  i.     In  these  equations, 

X  =»  log  voltage  ratio, 

Vi = log  actual  wpc, 

y, = log  candlepower  ratio, 

Vt  =  log  wattage  ratio, 

y*  =-  log  current  ratio, 
and  the  conditional  relation  among  these  quantities  is  that 

x^y^^y^^y^'^log  I  =  o,  when  y^ « log  i.2o«=o.o79i8. 

TABIB  1 
Chartcteristic  Eqtiations 

yi=     o.9i8x»  —  2.oo9x +0.07918  (i) 

Vi — 0.946%' + 3592^  (2) 

ys  =  -  0.028X*  + 1 .583%  (3) 

^4 «  -  o.028x»  +  o.  583X     "  (4) 

Equations  derived  from  the  above : 

X  ==1.09490- 1. 0439 Vi  02073 +yi  (la) 

X  =1.89870  — 1. 0282  V3.4iooo  —  y2  (aal 

yi  -  2.88028  - 1 .516973-41000 - y, - o.97oy,  (5) 

y,  =  1.74682  -i.5878Vi.02073  +  yi-i.03iyi  (5a) 

These  derived  equations  are  obtained  as  follows:  la  and  2a  from 
I  and  2,  respectively,  by  expressing  x  in  terms  of  the  correspond- 
ing y;  5  from  i  and  2  by  the  elimination  of  x;  and  5a  from  5  by 
expressing  y,  in  terms  of  y^.  In  many  problems  the  equations 
expressed  in  this  form  will  be  found  more  convenient  than  in  the 
original  form. 

Since  equations  i  to  4  are  quadratics,  there  are  two  values  of  x 
which  satisfy  each.     For  example,  in  equation  la,  0^^1.09490 

±i.0439Vi.02073+yi.  The  conditional  relation  that  x=y=»o 
when  yi=o.o79i8  leads  to  the  selection  of  the  value  in  which  the 
last  term  is  negative.  Similar  reasoning  applies  to  the  other  three 
equations  also. 
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4.  METHOD  OF  REDUCING  TO  ANT  WPC  BASIS 

<•)  RSDUCTZON  OF  THB  FUIVDAMBMTAL  EQUATIONS 

In  passing  from  i  .20  wpc  to  any  other  wpc  as  a  basis,  no  change 
occurs  in  the  form  of  the  general  equation 

yu--Au^+BuX^-C.  (6) 

Even  the  constant  An  remains  unchanged,  because,  by  the  funda- 
mental assumption  made  in  choosing  this  form  of  equation,  the 

rate  of  change  of  slope,  "^,  is  constant  and  equal  to  2 Any  irre- 
spective of  the  value  of  the  wpc  chosen  as  normal.  The  condi- 
tional relation  among  the  variables  determines  the  value  of  the 
constant  C,  that  is,  the  log  of  the  normal  wpc.  Hence,  in  passing 
to  the  new  basis,  a  new  value  C  («=log  new  basis)  is  at  once 
assigned  to  this  constant.  The  constant  Bn  is  the  only  one,  there- 
fore, requiring  any  adjustment  and  this  is  readily  done  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

Differentiating  general  equation  (6)  with  respect  to  x,  we  have 

^^2AnX+Bn  (7) 

which  represents  the  slope  at  the  wpc  corresponding  to  «,  and  which 
at  normal  wpc  is  equal  in  value  to  the  constant  Bn.  Hence,  if  x\ 
corresponding  to  a  chosen  wpc  basis,,  is  found  (the  value  of  xf 
being  determined  by  the  substitution  of  log  new  basis  in  equation 
I  a)  and  this  value  be  put  for  x  in  the  above  differential  equation, 
we  obtain  for  the  slope  at  the  new  normal  wpc  a  value 

Therefore,  the  general  equation  on  the  new  basis  is 

/n  -An^  +  {2AnX'  +Bn)x  +  C'  (8) 

or, 

/n-An^+B'nX  +  C.  (9) 

To  apply  this  method  of  reduction  to  a  particular  problem,  sup- 
pose 1. 10  wpc,  which  is  now  used  as  a  basis  in  modem  practice, 
be  assmned  as  normal.  The  substitution  of  0.04139,  i.  e.,  log 
1. 10,  in  equation  la  gives  ap'«o.oi895«log  1.0448,  the  voltage 
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ratio  corresponding  to  i . lo  wpc.  Substituting  in  general  equation 
(8)  this  value  of  %',  the  values  of  i4n  and  B^  as  taken  from  Table  i 
(for  n  =  i,  2,  3,  and  4,  respectively),  and  log  i.io  for  C,  we  have 
the  following  fundamental  equations  based  on  the  new  wpc,  the 
conditional  relation  among  the  various  quantities  being  that 
*=»ya=y',=y'4=log  1=0  when  y\=\og  1.10=0.04139. 

TABLE  2 

y\^    0.918X'-- 1. 974X +0.04139       (lO 
/,  =  -0.946%' +3.556X  (20 

y't  *=  —  0.028X'  + 1 .582X  (3') 

y\^  --0.028a;' +0. 58 2x  (4O 

(b)  REDUCTION  OF  KNOWN  VALUES 

If  Yu  is  the  value  of  any  variable  on  a  basis  of  i  .20  wpc  and 
V'n  the  corresponding  value  on  any  other  basis,  it  is  evident,  on 
comparing  equations  (6)  and  (9)  that 

^og(X!A-yn'-yu^{B'^--B^x  +  {C'-Q 

^     "^  (10) 

C  and  C  being  =0  except  when  n=«  i. 

Hence,  if  a  curve,  or  table,  of  values  of  the  variables  Vn  is 
given,  other  curves,  or  tables,  of  values  based  on  any  chosen  wpc 
may  be  derived  at  once  by  appl3dng  the  antilogarithm  of  the 
second  member  of  the  equation  (10)  as  a  multipl3dng  factor  to  the 
given  values  of  Vn.  This  method  of  reduction  is  exemplified  in 
the  Appendix  (p.  525). 

5.  EXAMPLES  ILLUSTRATnVG  USE  OF  THE  EQUATIONS 

The  first  step  in  the  solution  of  every  problem  by  the  present 
method  is  to  determine  from  the  observed  values  of  voltage, 
candlepower,  and  wpc  the  corresponding  values  at  normal  eflSi- 
ciency  (i  .20  wpc) ."  This  is  done  by  substituting  the  values  of  log 
observed  wpc  in  equations  la  and  5a,  obtaining  from  la  the  log 
of  the  ratio  of  the  observed  voltage  to  the  voltage  corresponding  to 
normal  wpc,  and  from  5a  the  log  of  the  ratio  of  the  observed  candle- 
power  to  the  candlepower  corresponding  to  normal.    The  nmneri- 

u  This  is  the  nonnsl  wpc  used  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  paper. 
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cal  values  of  voltage  and  candlepower  at  nonnal  are  obtained  by 
dividing  the  observed  values  by  the  ratios  just  found  The  value 
of  watts  at  nonnal  equals  the  product  of  normal  candlepower  by 
1.20. 

As  an  example  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  equations,  let  us  take  the  observed  values 
GOfresponding  to  the  first  and  second  voltages  of  lamp  No.  2658,  as  given  in  Table  5,  vtM., 

I  65.0  volts,  6.64  cp.,  3.694  wpc. 

a  70.7    "  9.28  "  3.021     " 

Substituting  in  equation  za  the  logs  of  these  two  values  of  wpc,  in  succession,  we 
obtain  values  for  normal  voltage  as  follows: 

1.  log.  voltage  ratios  1. 09490— z. 0439  Vi  •0^073+0.56750. 

-=z.o9490-z.3iS57=9.77933-zo. 
Or  voltage  ratio»B0.6oi6»6o.i6  p^  cent. 
That  is,  65.0  volts«6o.z6  per  cent  of  nonnal  voltage. 
Therefore,  normal  voltage=65-«-o.6oz6«zo8.o4. 

2.  log.  voltage  ratios z. 09490— Z.0439  Vz-o2073+o.48oz5. 

=9.8z6o2— zo. 
Or  voltage  ratioso.6546s65.46  per  cent. 
Therefore,  normal  voltages70.7-t-o.6546sx08.00. 
Now,  substituting  the  values  of  the  logs  of  the  two  values  of  wpc  in  equation  5a 
we  obtain  values  for  normal  candlepower  as  follows: 

z.  log  cp  ratiosz.74682  —  z.5878Vi.oao73+o. 56750— Z.03ZX0. 56750. 
SZ.74682 — 2.00ZOZ  — 0.585Z0. 
S9.X607Z— zo. 
Or  cp  ratio  SZ4.478  per  cent. 
Therefore,  normal  cps6.64-t-0.z4478s45.87. 

2.  log  cp  ratiosx.7468a— z.5878Vx*02073+o.48oz5— Z.03ZX  0.480Z5. 
-•9.30658— zo. 
Or  cp  ratio  s2o.a56  per  cent. 
Therefore,  normal  cps9.a8-t^.ao256s45.8z. 
The  meazis  of  these  results  give  the  followfaig  normal  values:  Z08.02  volts,  45.84 
candles,  and  55.0Z  watts  (S45.84X  z.20).    With  the  above  value  of  voltage  ( Z08.02)  as 
basis,  computed  values  for  all  the  variables  corresponding  to  any  voltage  ratio  to 
normal  are  found  by  substituting  the  log  of  this  ratio  in  equations  z-4.    Values  for 
this  lamp  corresponding  to  65  volts  and  70.7  volts  are  computed  as  follows.    The 
ratios  of  these  voltages  to  mean  normal  (Z08.02)  are  0.60Z7  and  0.6545,  respectively. 
Substituting  the  log  of  these  ratios  in  equation  a,  we  have 

z.  log  cp  ratios— 0.946  (9-7793S-xo)*+3-59a  (9-7793S-»o). 
s— 0.04604— 0.79247  s  — 0.8385Z 

S9.X6Z49— zo. 
Or  cp  ratioso.z4504sx4.504  per  cent. 
Therefore,  computed  cp  at  65  voltss45.84X0.z4504s6.65. 

a.  log  cp  ratios  — 0.946  (9.8z59z—zo)*+3.593  (9.8Z59Z— zo). 
s  —0.03306— o.66za6s  —0.6933a 

S9.30668— zo. 
Or  cp  rat]os2o.a6a  per  cent. 
Therefore,  computed  cp  at  70.7  voltss45. 84 X 0.30262 s9,29. 
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These  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  the  method  of  solution.  Al- 
though the  equations  are  simple  and  easy  to  handle,  their  use  involves 
comparatively  long  and  tedious  computations. 

6.  TABLES  OF  CHARACTERISTIC  RELATIONS 

In  order  to  avoid  the  computations  just  referred  to,  a  set  of 
tables  (19-22)  has  been  calculated  from  which,  with  the  aid  of 
an  ordinary  slide  rule,  the  various  factors  may  be  read  oflF  directly. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  constants  as  given  in  the  equa- 
tions of  Table  i  do  not  include  as  many  figures  as  were  actually 
used  in  computing  the  tables  of  characteristic  relations  (Tables 
19  to  22),  but  the  differences,  when  differences  occur,  between 
the  tabulated  values  and  those  obtained  by  means  of  the  equations 
of  Table  i  are,  in  all  cases,  so  snlall  as  to  be  entirely  negligible. 

As  these  tables  will  be  employed,  instead  of  the  equations,  in 
what  follows,  a  brief  explanation  of  their  use  is  given  here. 

Normal  values  for  voltage  and  candlepower  are  obtained  from 
the  double  Table  19  which  takes  the  place  of  equations  la  and 
5a.  Observed  wpc  in  steps  of  o.i  and  intermediate  steps  of  o.oi 
are  given,  respectively,  at  the  top  and  left  margin  of  the  table, 
and  corresponding  to  these,  in  the  body  of  the  table,  are  given 
percentage  factors  by  which  observed  values  of  voltage  and  candle- 
power,  respectively,  are  to  be  multiplied  to  reduce  them  to  values 
they  would  have  at  normal  efficiency.  These  percentage  factors 
are  the  reciprocals  of  those  which  are  obtained  in  a  similar  reduc- 
tion by  means  of  equations  la  and  5a.  In  other  words,  the  equa- 
tions referred  to  give  divisors,  while  Table  19  gives  multipliers  to 
be  applied  to  the  observed  values  to  reduce  them  to  normal.  The 
table  was  thus  constructed  in  order  to  make  it  consistent  with  the 
other  three  tables,  the  figures  in  the  body  of  each  table  being 
used  as  multipliers  in  every  case  when  per  cent  values  are  given. 

Having  obtained  the  value  for  normal  candlepower,  the  value 
for  normal  watts  is  derived  by  multiplying  by  1.20.  Knowing 
the  normal  values  for  all  the  variables,  the  values  corresponding 
to  any  percentage  of  normal  volts  may  then  be  read  from  one  of 
the  other  tables  depending  upon  the  variable  considered.  Prac- 
tical use  of  the  tables  is  made  in  the  following  section. 
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Vm.  COMPARISON  OF  COMPUTED  AND  OBSERVED  VALUES 

1.  METHOD  OF  DERIVING  COMPUTED  VALUES 

In  order  to  show  the  method  of  using  the  tables  in  computing 
values  of  the  several  variables,  which  are  later  compared  with  the 
observed  values,  computations  are  made  by  this  method  and  use 
of  data  obtained  on  lamp  No.  2658  are  here  continued.  In  Table 
19,  corresponding  to  the  last  seven  values  of  observed  wpc,  the 
following  percentage  factors  are  f otmd : 


No. 

Obaeryod  wpc 

Voliag* 

L921 
1.754 
1.556 
1.402 
1.274 
1.204 
1.118 

125.13 
12a  03 
113.44 
107.88 
102.96 

ioai6 

96.51 

228.4 
1911 
158.4 
131.8 
111.2 
100.6 
88.08 

Applying  these  factors  to  the  corresponding  values  of  observed 
voltage  and  candlepower,  respectively,  we  obtain  the  following 
values  for  normal  voltage  and  normal  candlepower,  respectively: 


TABLE  3 


No. 

ObMrved 

volts 

Percontage 
factof 

Nomud  volts 

Observed  cp 

Percentage 
factor 

lioiiiisl  cp 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

86l3 

9ao 

95.0 

100.0 

105.0 
lO&O 
112.0 

X12113 
X12a03 
X113.44 
X107.88 
X 102. 96 

xioai6 

X  96.51 

-107.99 
-106.03 
-107.77 
-107.88 
-108.11 
-10&17 
-108.09 

2a  06 
23.49 
26.84 
34.74 
41.28 
45.67 
52.12 

X228.4 
X  195.1 
Xl5a4 
X131.8 
X111.2 

xioa6 

X  88.08 

-45.82 
-45.83 
-45.68 
-45.80 
-45.90 
-45.94 
-45.91 

Mom 
Av.  dov. 

-108.01 

-  aio% 

Men 
Av.  dev. 

-45.84 
-0.15% 

N ennal  watts-  45.84X  1.20-  55.01 


Therefore  the  mean  normal  values  for  this  lamp  are:    108.01 
volts,  45.84  candles,  55.01  watts. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  mean  normal  values  for  this  lamp,  as 
fotmd  (p.  499)  by  the  equations  from  two  observed  values  at  and 
near  color  match  with  4-wpc  carbon  standards,  are  identical  with 
those  fotmd  here  from  seven  observed  values.  While  identical 
results  are  not  to  be  expected,  the  above  results  show  that  agree- 
ment to  about  0.2  per  cent  in  candlepower  and  o.i  per  cent  in 
voltage  on  the  average  would  be  obtained  by  using  any  single  set 
of  observed  values  as  basis. 

The  results  of  a  similar  computation  on  lamp  No.  2660  are  as 
follows : 

TABLE  4 


ObMrvedvdta 

NonnalTdti 

If onul  emdlM 

86.4 

107.  S9 

45.35 

90.0 

107.60 

45.34 

95.0 

107.54 

4135 

loao 

107.  S9 

4138 

10S.0 

107.77 

4156 

106.0 

107.96 

45.64 

ni.5 

107.46 

45.31 

Mmos 

107.65 

4142 

At.  d«v. 

a  12% 

0.23% 

NoniMl  watts- 45.42X1.2(^54.50 


With  108.01  and  107.65,  respectively,  as  the  values  of  normal 
volts  for  the  two  lamps  considered,  computed  values  for  candle- 
power,  watts,  and  watts  per  candle  at  each  observed  voltage  are 
obtained  from  Tables  20,  21,  and  22,  respectively.  For  example, 
the  computed  values  for  lamp  No.  2658  at  65.0  volts  are  found  as 
follows: 

Since  65.0  =  60.18  per  cent  of  108.01  volts,  we  find  in  the  tables 
corresponding  to  this  per  cent  volts  the  following  values : 
From  Table  22,  3.690  actual  wpc,  the  computed  value  at  65 

volts. 
From  Table  20,  14.52  per  cent  candles. 
From  Table  2 1 ,  44.620  per  cent  watts. 

45.84  X  0.1452   «  6.66,  computed  cp  at  65  volts. 
55.01  X  0.44620  «  24.55,  computed  watts  at  65  volts. 
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In  this  manner  computed  values  corresponding  to  all  the 
observed  voltages  are  obtained.  If  the  above  values  are  found 
by  means  of  the  equations,  the  particular  ones  used  are  i,  2, 
and  3. 

2.  TABLES  OF  COMPUTED  AlfD  OBSERVED  VALUES 

TABLE  5 
Convarisoii  of  Computed  and  Obserred  Valiiefl 

Lamp  No.  B.  8.  ttSS 


Volts 

CmdlM 

1 

Watt! 

Watt!  par  ooidto 

Couipulod 

ObMfTOd 

ObMcvod 

Cminitad 

Obaat?ad 

65.0 

6w66 

6w64 

24.55 

24.53 

1690 

1694 

Ta? 

9.30 

9.28 

2107 

2104 

1020 

1021 

7iO 

1L71 

1L78 

80.83 

3181 

2.634 

2L620 

sao 

1109 

1101 

34.17 

34.15 

2.r3 

2.275 

82.0 

11 52 

16.56 

3153 

3152 

2.151 

2.145 

86i3 

2a  00 

2a  06 

3154 

3153 

1.921 

L921 

9ao 

23L49 

2149 

4L20 

41.19 

L754 

L7S4 

910 

28.71 

2184 

44.88 

44.88 

L564 

L556 

loao 

84.87 

84.74 

4169 

4170 

1.404 

L402 

IOSlO 

41.40 

4L28 

52.60 

52.61 

1.271 

L274 

106.0 

45.82 

4167 

5100 

5101 

L200 

L204 

112. 0 

52.21 

52.U 

5127 

5129 

1.116 

L118 

At.  <!«▼.•  a  28% 

a  04% 

a  19% 

Lamp  Ne.  B.  S.  2660 


610 

168 

167 

24.45 

24.43 

1661 

1662 

7a9 

143 

138 

2108 

2106 

2.977 

2.992 

710 

1L75 

11.78 

3171 

3168 

2.614 

2.605 

810 

1108 

1105 

84.03 

84.01 

2. 257 

2.200 

82.0 

1157 

1156 

3139 

3137 

2.136 

2.136 

814 

2121 

2122 

3146 

3144 

L903 

1.901 

90.0 

2156 

2159 

4L03 

41.02 

1.742 

L739 

910 

2181 

2183 

44.71 

44.70 

1.553 

1.550 

100.0 

34.77 

34.82 

4149 

4150 

L395 

L398 

1010 

41.53 

4L41 

52.39 

52.42 

1.262 

L266 

1010 

4196 

4171 

54.78 

54.79 

L192 

1.199 

11L5 

5L53 

5Le9 

57.62 

57.68 

L119 

1.115 

Av.  da? 

^123% 

1M% 

184% 
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TABLE  6 
CompariBoii  of  Computed  and  Observed  Values 

Mean  of  Um  Ofoop  of  Seven  Lamps 


[VoLxx 


Votti 

Cini4lft 

Deviation  In  per  cent  ob- 
aerved  Irani  coniputed 

CMiipiited 

Obwr?ed 

value 

65.0 

.6w63 

6.62 

-a  15 

me 

9.18 

9.16 

-  .22 

75.0 

1L66 

11.70 

+  .34 

80.0 

14.90 

14.98 

+  .13 

82.0 

1&45 

16.44 

-  .06 

86w5 

2ai3 

2a  17 

+  .20 

90.0 

23.39 

23.41 

+  .09 

95.0 

28.61 

28.67 

+  .21 

loao 

34.55 

34.62 

+  .20 

105.0 

41.27 

41.20 

-  .17 

lO&O 

45.66 

45.43 

-  .55 

11L8 

5L72 

5L84 

+  .21 

Mean...      .21% 

It  should  be  stated  that  every  lamp  of  the  group  was  measured  at  all  the  voltages 
given  in  column  i  of  the  table  with  the  exception  of  the  second,  sixth,  and  last 
voltages.  These  are  the  means  of  voltages  of  the  individual  lamps,  the  differences 
from  the  mean  in  every  case  being  less  than  half  a  volt.  Likewise,  the  corresponding 
values  of  computed  and  observed  candlepower  at  these  voltages  are  the  means  of  the 
values  for  the  individual  lamps. 

3.  A  SECOND  METHOD  OF  COMPUTING  CANDLEPOWER 

Another  method  of  computing  candlepower  values  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  computed  watts  equal  observed  watts.  After 
obtaining  values  of  voltage  and  candlepower  at  normal  efficiency 
the  voltage  ratios  are  determined  and  wpc  is  read  directly  from 
Table  22.  Then  computed  candlepower  equals  observed  watts 
divided  by  computed  wpc.  This  method  is  illustrated  also  by 
the  use  of  lamp  No.  2658,  observed  values  being  taken  from 
Table  5. 
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TABLE  7 


• 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Voltac* 

Vidtassntios 

Table  21 

Watts  deter- 

mined  froin 

obeervationi 

of  cuirent 

and  voltage 

Wpccofc- 

puted  trom 

Table  22 

Candles 
(CoL2-i-CoL3) 

Obsenred 

6S.0 

6a  18 

24.55 

24.53 

3.690 

6.65 

6.64 

70.7 

6S.46 

28.07 

2&04 

1020 

9.30 

9.28 

75.0 

69.44 

30.83 

3a  81 

2.634 

11.71 

11.76 

8ao 

74.07 

34.17 

34.15 

2.273 

1103 

1101 

82.0 

7192 

3153 

3152 

2.151 

16.52 

16.56 

86.3 

79.90 

38.54 

3&53 

1.921 

2a06  • 

2a  06 

9ao 

83.33 

41.20 

4L19 

1.754 

23.49 

2149 

95u0 

87.95 

44.88 

44.88 

L564 

2170 

28.84 

loao 

92.58 

4&69 

48.70 

1.404 

34.68 

34.74 

1010 

97.21 

52.60 

52.61 

L271 

41.39 

4L28 

108.0 

99.99 

5100 

5101 

1.200 

4183 

4167 

112.0 

103.69 

58.27 

58.29 

L116 

52.21 

52.12 

Av.dev 

.ao4% 

a22% 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  that  the  computed  watts  are  of  a 
degree  of  accuracy  sufficiently  high  that  we  may  employ  the 
values  determined  from  the  observations,  computing  wpc  by 
Table  22,  and  from  the  two  obtain  candlepower  by  division,  i.  e., 
cp  =  W-^wpc.  Consequently,  Tables  21  and  22  are  the  only  ones 
which  need  to  be  used  in  adjustments  of  this  kind. 


IX.  FURTHER  VERIFICATION  OF  THE  EQUATIONS 

1.  APPLICATION  TO  A  GROUP  OF  DRAWN-WIRE  LAMPS  OF  RECENT 

MANUFACTURE 

Although  the  lamps  used  in  the  determination  of  the  constants 
of  the  equations  were  operated  at  voltages  corresponding  to  effi- 
ciencies no  higher  than  i.i  wpc  (because  of  their  value  as  stand- 
ards), the  results  obtained  seemed  to  justify  extrapolation  to  0.7 
wpc.  This  value  was  chosen  as  a  limit  because  it  is  often  used  in 
life  testing  of  tungsten  lamps.  However,  there  arose  an  oppor- 
tunity to  verify  the  extrapolated  values  by  a  group  of  lamps  sub- 
mitted for  test  over  this  range. 
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These  lamps  were  manufactured  early  in  1914  and  were  not 
intended  for  standard  purposes.  Though  there  was  a  slight  varia- 
tion in  cturent,  they  were  remarkably  steady  for  commercial 
lamps,  especially  at  higher  voltages.  The  computed  and  observed 
candlepower  values  are  given  in  Table  8. 


TABLE  8 

CompariBon  of  Coo^iitod  and  Obscfred  Values.    Gnmp  of  Sofen  40-Watt  Drawn 

Wire  Lamps 


Vdta 

CmmIIm 

I>«viatloa  In  per  cent 

Cmipiited 

ObMfved 

otwenred 
fraB  oonipiitod  vshi6 

96 

18.26 

18.20 

-a  33 

104 

24.51 

24.48 

-  .12 

112 

32.0S 

32.15 

+  .31 

120 

4a97 

41.07 

+  .24 

128 

5L37 

51.46 

+  .18 

136 

6133 

63.48 

-  .24 

144 

76.91 

76.71 

-  .26 

Wpc  nHBC».1.6  to.  0.72 

Men.  24 

The  maximum  deviation  of  observed  from  computed  candle- 
power  values  of  a  single  lamp  of  this  group  at  one  voltage  point 
was  0.56  per  cent. 

A  comparison  of  the  deviations  in  Tables  6  and  8  (96  volts  in 
the  latter  corresponding  approximately,  in  wpc,  to  95  volts  in  the 
former)  shows  that  the  voltage-candlepower  curve  fits  the  ob- 
served values  with  practically  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  through- 
out the  whole  range  from  3.7  to  0.7  wpc,  and  that  the  +  and  — 
deviations  are  about  equal  in  number. 

In  order  to  test  fully  the  accuracy  of  equation  4,  Table  i,  as 
applied  to  these  lamps,  the  following  method  was  used  in  obtain- 
ing ampere  readings  on  three  lamps  of  the  group : 

A  ballast  lamp  of  40-watt  size  was  set  to  a  desired  voltage,  and 
this  voltage  was  applied  suddenly  to  the  lamp  under  test  while 
rotating  approximately  120  rpm. 
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The  test  lamp,  still  rotating,  was  then  thrown  out  of  circuit,  the 
next  voltage  being  determined  and  applied  in  the  same  manner, 
and  so  on  through  all  of  the  voltages.  On  changing  over  from 
ballast  to  test  lamp  a  small  adjustment  of  voltage  (not  exceeding 
0.2  per  cent)  was  necessary,  since  the  resistances  of  test  and  bal- 
last lamps  were  not  quite  equal. 

Previous  measurements  had  been  made  as  follows : 

The  lamps  while  rotating  were  kept  continuously  in  circuit 
and  the  voltages  given  applied  in  regular  order  ascending  and 
descending  by  adjusting  resistance,  thus  causing  the  filament  to 
bum  at  all  temperatures  included  in  the  voltage  range. 

Results  on  one  lamp  are  given  in  Table  9.  The  diflFerences  on 
the  other  lamps  were  of  about  the  same  magnitude. 


TABLE  9 


Current  by  Up  and  Down  Method 


Yalta 

Ampeie 

Up 

Down 

MMn 

72 

0.26200 

a26248 

a26224 

80 

.27905 

.27940 

.27922 

88 

.29527 

.29556 

.29542 

96 

.31083 

.31103 

.31093 

104 

.32574 

.32599 

.32586 

112 

.34022 

.34035 

.34028 

120 

.35413 

.35430 

.35422 

128 

.36781 

.36782 

.36782 

136 

.38083 

.38087 

.38085 

144 

.39365 

.  39368 

.39366 

Because  of  differences  between  up  and  down  readings  at  vol- 
tages below  112,  the  method  of  direct  voltage  application  de- 
scribed above  was  employed  at  each  voltage  from  72  to  112, 
inclusive,  the  order  of  application  and  observed  ampere  values 
being  as  shown  in  Table  10. 
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TABLE  10 
Current,  Direct  Voltage  Application  Method 


[VoLri 


Volta 

Ampere 

BCeeii  enpefe 

Itteeii  unpeie  fmn  up 
end  down  meChod 

72 

a26231 

a26229 

a26224 

112 

.34025 

.34023 

.34028 

80 

.27924 

.27920 

.27922 

96 

.31092 

.31090 

.31093 

88 

.29538 

.29536 

.29542 

104 

.32582 

.32582 

.32586 

112 

.34021 

• 

72 

.26227 

104 

.32581 

96 

.31087 

80 

.27915 

88 

.29533 

The  up  and  down  method  had  shown  values  which  were  very 
close  to  those  obtained  from  equation  4  between  112  and  144 
volts,  but  at  the  lower  voltages  the  residuals  were  of  greater 
magnitude.  The  probability  of  these  residuals  being  greater  is 
indicated  by  increasing  deviations  from  the  mean  as  the  lower 
voltages  are  reached.  That  the  method  of  direct  voltage  appli- 
cation obviates  this  diflSculty  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  in 
which  observed  values  of  current  from  72  to  112  volts  are  those 
found  by  this  method. 

TABLE  11 
Comperieon  of  Computed  and  Obserred  Values  of  Current 

MSAN  OF  THREE  40-WATT  LAMPS. 


Volts 

A]np6r6 

Dsvtatioii  of  dbMfysd 

ConiputMl 

OlMeived 

fxom  oompatad  valoea 

72 

a  26183 

a  26176 

aoooo7 

80 

.27874 

.27865 

.00009 

88 

.29481 

.29478 

.00003 

96 

.31028 

.31027 

.00001 

104 

.32522 

.32516 

.00006 

112 

.33956 

.33956 

.00000 

120 

.35346 

.35346 

.00000 

128 

.  xono 

.  xono 

.00000 

136 

.38007 

.38001 

.00006 

144 

.39281 

.39280 

.00001 

Avexage 

1 

.011% 
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2.  APPUCATION  TO  <'<SBTTER*'  LAMPS  OF  VARIOUS  SIZES  ARD  KAKU- 

FACTURB 

The  following  are  lamps  of  recent  manufacture  with  ''getter" 
material  placed  on  the  anchor  wires.  The  filaments  were  each 
a  single  piece  of  drawn  wire  mounted  on  an  arbor  having  five 
top  anchors  in  some  lamps  and  six  in  the  others. 

TABLE  12 


8l»«f  lamp 

vom 

Caadlea 

Dovtettoiit  pw  cmt 
ebaeiTwl      from 
campntMl  valiM 

duuputi&d 

ObMfvad 

25-wiitt 

88 

a  49 

a50 

+ai2 

'    » 

iai8 

13.14 

~  .30 

110 

19.37 

19.37 

.00 

121 

27.22 

27.11 

-  .41 

WpcL97tol.02 

Men     .21 

40-witt 

88 

15.34 

15.29 

-a  33 

99 

23.74 

23.78 

+  .17 

110 

34.73 

34.78 

+  .14 

121 

4&63 

4a  68 

+  .10 

.  Wpcl.80toa94 

MMn     .14 

60-Witt 

88 

22.44 

22.43 

-a  05 

99 

34.71 

34.75 

+  .12 

110 

5a  78 

5a  82 

+  .08 

121 

7L09 

71.12 

+  .04 

Wpci.78loa93 

Mean     .07 

100-wctt 

88 

4a  34 

4a  41 

+ai7 

99 

62.21 

62.20 

-  .02 

110 

9a  74 

9a  49 

-  .28 

121 

126.70 

126.80 

+  .08 

Wpcl.66toa88 

M«ui      .14 
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X.  USE  OF  CHARACTERISTIC  EQUATIONS  IN  STANDARDIZ- 
ING LAMPS 


1.  LAMPS  STAlfDi 


•  1  ¥A  A  I 


FOR  VOLTAOB  AT  A  SPECIFIBD   CAlfDLE- 
POWER 


The  following  illustrates  the  application  of  the  characteristic 
equations  in  standardizing  work.  The  lamps  considered  were  of 
recent  manuf acttu'e  and  were  to  be  standardized  as  follows : 


lamp  No. 
Iaiid2 
3aiid4 
5.6,aiid7 


40-witt 
60^«irtt 


RoQuirMl 
Volta  fat  20  amdlM 
Volli  ipr  34  candles 
Volli  for  52  omdlM 


The  lamps  were  photometered  at  five  voltages  corresponding 
to  the  following  and  against  the  standards  mentioned:  (i)  At 
color  match  with  4-wpc  carbon  standards;  (2)  at  color  match 
with  1.5-wpc  tungsten  standards;  (3)  at  two  volts^es  correspond- 
ing as  nearly  as  possible  to,  but  on  either  side  of,  the  required 
candlepowers,  these  observations  involving  color  difference  with 
tungsten  standards;  (4)  at  color  match  with  timgsten  standards 
whose  candlepower  values  are  known  through  a  wide  range  in 
voltage,  this  group  including  three  of  the  lamps  first  investigated 
and  three  lamps  calibrated  as  working  standards  in  terms  of  the 
original  group. 

The  observed  values  of  candlepower  and  the  values  of  wpc 
obtained  from  observed  values  of  voltage  and  amperes  are  given 
in  Table  13.  Values  obtained  by  the  third  method  (see  above) 
are  not  given  in  this  table,  as  they  involved  measurements  at  two 
voltages,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  candlepower  values 
required. 

TABLE  13 
Obserred  Values 


Lamp 

FInt  metbod 

SeoHid  nwthod 

Fouxth  metbod 

No. 

Volts 

Cp 

Wpc 

Votto 

Cp 

Wpc 

Votti 

Cp 

Wpc 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

6a.7 
69.6 
6a.5 

6a.2 

68.5 

70.8 

Tas 

3.83 
3.87 
6w31 
6.17 
8.94 
9.19 
9.20 

3.006 
3.001 
3.036 
3.077 
3.069 
3.071 
3.060 

94.0 
9&0 
95.0 
910 
95.0 
97.3 
97.6 

12.66 
13.15 
21.98 
21.87 
31.10 
3L12 
3L14 

1.506 
1.474 
1.467 
1.473 
1.485 
1.506 
1.506 

106.8 
107.9 
107.2 
107.3 
109.6 
112.1 
112.3 

2a  04 

2a  00 

34.15 
34.11 
52.20 
52.04 
5L66 

L158 
L166 
1.144 
L144 
L109 
L128 
L136 
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From  these  observed  values  for  each  lamp  the  voltage  for  the 
candlepower  required  was  computed,  the  value  obtained  for  each 
being  as  given  in  the  following  table : 


TABLE  14 


Compttted  Voltage  for  Required  Candlepower 


Lamp  No. 

JftoA  maXhoA 

S««d™««d 

TUid  nwtliod 

Fourth  metbod 

Mottu 

10&7 

10fi.6S 

10&75 

106.8 

106.7 

107.7 

107.75 

107.9 

107.9 

107.8 

107.2 

107.1 

107.2 

107.1 

107.2 

107.3 

107.3 

107.25 

107.2 

107.3 

109.5 

109.5 

109.55 

109.5 

109.5 

112.2 

112.1 

112.15 

112.1 

112.1 

112.3 

HZ  4 

112.3 

112.5 

112.4 

MMDfl 

109.0 

109.0 

109.0 

109.0 

109.0 

In  Table  15  the  observed  candlepower  values  at  the  voltages 
corresponding  to  color  match  with  tungsten  standards  (see  Table 
13)  are  compared  with  the  values  obtained  by  computation  from 
observed  values  at  carbon  color. 


TABLB  15 


Loup  No. 

^^QllftOlilIttu  CD 

Oboervod  e^ 

Doviatton  in  por  cent 

oboerved 
Irani  cempoted  value 

12.63 

i 

12.66 

+0.24 

13.17 

13.15 

-  .15 

2L92 

21.98 

+  .27 

2L87 

21.87 

.00 

3L14 

31.10 

-  .13 

3a95 

31.12 

+  .55 

31.32 

31.14 

-  .57 

Mens 

23.29 

23.29 

.27 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  lamps  were  not  adjusted  to 
a  mean  of  23.29  cp,  but  that  the  mean  of  the  seven  lamps  is 
actually  identical.  This  agreement  is  imdoubtedly  accidental,  as 
a  deviation  of  at  least  o.  i  per  cent  would  be  expected  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  mean  deviation. 

86733*»— 15 3 
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2.  LAMPS  STAin>ARDIZED  AT  GIVEN  VOLTAGE  BY  COMPUTATION  FROM 
VALUES  OBSERVED  AT  COLOR  MATCH  WITH  4-WPC  CARBON  STAND- 
ARDS 

Table  1 6  illustrates  what  may  be  accomplisjied  by  computation 
of  candlepower  from  values  determined  at  a  single  voltage. 
These  lamps  are  6o-watt  Osram  standards  (sintered  filament), 
which  were  measured  about  two  years  ago  by  the  Bureau  directly 
in  terms  of  the  4-wpc  primary  carbon  standards,  with  which  they 
were  matched  in  color  by  the  use  of  calibrated  blue  glass  screens. 
These  lamps  had  been  previously  measured  at  the  National 
Physical  Laboratory,  England,  in  terms  of  a  corresponding  group 
of  carbon  standards.  In  both  laboratories  all  measiu'ements  were 
made  with  the  lamps  operating  at  102.0  volts,  corresponding  to 
about  1.5  wpc. 

In  order  to  determine  how  well  the  equations  apply,  the  lamps 
were  remeasured  a  short  time  ago,  not  at  i.y  wpc,  but  at  color 
match  with  4-wpc  carbon  standards.  At  this  color  their  effi- 
ciency was  about  3.1  wpc,  the  corresponding  voltages  of  the 
various  lamps  being  approximately  71.  From  the  values  thus 
obtained  those  given  in  column  (a)  of  the  table  were  computed. 
The  values  in  columns  (b)  and  (c)  are,  respectively,  the  certified 
values  of  the  laboratory  indicated. 

TABLE  16 


y     Candles 

Deviations  in  per  cent 

Lamp  No. 

(•) 

(b) 

(c) 

Computed 
values 

B.S. 
observed 

values 

N.P.L. 

observed 

values 

(b-a) 

(c-a) 

57-1 

31.9 

32.0 

31.95 

+a31 

+ai6 

57.J 

27.7 

27.85 

27.7 

+  .54 

±  .00 

57-k 

32.85 

32.85 

32.85 

±  .00 

±  .00 

S7-I 

32.45 

32.35 

32.35 

-  .31 

-  .31 

57 -m 

32.25 

32.05 

32.1 

-  .62 

-  .47 

57-n 

31.75 

31.55 

31.5 

-  .63 

-  .79 

Meant 

31.48 

31.44 

31.41 

.40 

.29 

Evidently,  measurements  at  color  match  with  either  carbon  or 
tungsten  standards  will  suffice  to  determine  the  values  for  candle- 
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power;  further,  values  of  candlepower  or  voltage  at  any  interme- 
diate point  can  be  computed  from  the  color  match  observations 
with  no  sacrifice  in  precision,  the  great  advantage  being  the  elim- 
ination of  personal  errors  due  to  color  difference. 

However,  the  following  points  should  receive  careful  attention 
in  this  connection:  (i)  In  adjusting  the  voltage  of  tungsten  lamps 
for  color  match  with  carbon  standards  great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised, because  if  a  color  match  is  not  really  obtained,  two  observ- 
ers of  like  color  perception  may  introduce  errors  which  do  not 
counterbalance  even  though  their  observations  may  appear  con- 
sistent and  conclusive;  (2)  candlepower  values  of  the  smaller 
sizes  of  lamps  being  low,  small  diflferences  in  distance  from  the 
test  lamps  for  photometric  balance  result  in  considerable  diflfer- 
ences in  observed  candlepower  values,  so  that  determinations  at 
this  point  should  be  made  with  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy 
attainable,  and  all  confusing  features  should  be  eliminated. 

XI.  REDUCTION  OF  THE  GENERAL  EQUATION  TO  OTHER 

FORMS 

1.  EXPONENTIAL  FORM 

General  equation  (6)  may  be  readily  changed  to  the  form 
y==jc*,  which  is  frequently  used  in  factory  and  laboratory  prac- 
tice. If  we  assimie  Y'n,  X,  and  c  as  the  values  of  which  y^,,  x, 
and  C  are  the  logs,  then  (6)  may  be  written  in  the  form, 

Fn^cX^-'+^-  (11) 

This  becomes  evident  when  logs  are  taken  of  both  members  of 
equation  (11).     We  then  have 

log   Yn  =>ln   (log  X)'+Bn   (log  X)  +log  C 

or 

Now,  if  we  assume  c-=  i,  C  becomes  O,  and  equation  (11)  reduces 
to 

y„-X^-'+^-=x''»  '  (12) 

where  u^  (^AuX+Bn)  is  an  exponent  which  may  be  applied  to 
the  voltage  ratio,  to  obtain  the  corresponding  ratios  of  all  the 
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other  variables,  wpc  included,  normal  values  being  at  1.20  wpc. 
On  any  other  wpc  basis  this  exponent,  in  accordance  with  the 
nomenclature  in  equation  (9),  has  the  value  Un  —AuX-^B'^ 

With  the  constants  An  and  B\  known  for  different  normal 
bases,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  evaluate  Wn  for  any  value  of  x, 
and  to  construct  a  family  of  curves  from  which  at  any  observed 
wpc  may  be  read  the  proper  exponent  to  apply  to  any  ratio  of 
the  observed  voltage  to  obtain  the  corresponding  ratios  of  the 
other  variables.  A  family  of  curves  for  ti,,  the  voltage-candle- 
power  exponent,  and  another  for  u^,  the  voltage-current  exponent, 
constructed  in  this  manner,  are  shown  in  Figures  i  and  2,  respec- 
tively. These  two  families  of  curves  are  sufficient  for  the  deter- 
mination of  all  values  of  Un  because  the  voltage-wattage  exponent 
tt, = 1*4  + 1 ,  and  the  voltage-wpc  exponent  tt^ = w, — u^. 

2.  DIFFERENTIAL  FORM 

General  equation  (9),  which  is  based  on  a  voltage  ratio  corre- 
sponding to  any  chosen  wpc,  by  differentiation  reduces  to 

^^2AnX+Bn'  (13) 

which  at  normal 

-Bn'  (14) 

For  a  small  finite  change  in  voltage  this  may  be  written 

Jyn--Bn'Jx 

or  as  a  close  approximation  (using  the  same  nomenclature  as  in 
the  preceding  section) 

it  being  assumed  that  the  change  in  log  Yu  is  proportional  to  the 
change  in  Y^  itself.  Hence,  at  normal  wpc,  the  constant  Bn '  may  be 
used  as  a  multiplying  factor  for  corrections  of  all  the  other  variables 
through  a  small  range  in  voltage.  For  precision  work  this  range 
can  not  exceed  2  per  cent,  since  beyond  this  limit  errors  greater 
than  0.2  per  cent  in  candlepower  (not  negligible  in  accurate  meas- 
urement) will  result.  As  B^'  is  the  value  of  the  exponent  t^  at 
normal  (x=o),  the  values  appearing  on  the  100  per  cent  curves  of 
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Figures  i  and  2  may  be  used  as  differential  coefficients  to  apply 
to  voltage  change  to  obtain  corresponding  changes  in  the  other 
variables. 

Cady,*®  who  has  investigated  the  voltage-candlepower  relation, 
gives  a  table  of  coefficients  based  on  1.25  normal  wpc.  These 
values  are  given  below  in  comparison  with  values  oi  BJ  as  deter- 
mined by  equation  (14),  normal  being  taken  at  1.25  wpc. 

TABLE  17 
Comptrison  of  DifFerential  Coefficients 


Cocffldoota 

voltac« 

Cady 

M.  *8. 

Ftonner 

Hew 

60 

4.06 

4.06 

4.028 

70 

3.91 

3w90 

3.901 

80 

3w79 

3.77 

3.790 

85 

3.74 

3.71 

&758 

90 

3.69 

3.66 

3.695 

95 

3.64 

3w60 

&650 

100 

3.59 

3.56 

3w608 

105 

&54 

a  51 

3.568 

110 

3.49 

3.46 

3.530 

US 

3.42 

3w499 

120 

3.39 

3.458 

130 

3.32 

3.393 

140 

3.25 

3.332 

If  we  take  the  mean  of  two  coefficients  as  determined  by  equa- 
tion (13),  one  for  x=^o,  the  other  for  x^Xi,  we  obtain  A^Xi+Bn, 
which,  by  last  section,  is  the  value  of  Un  for  the  voltage  ratio,  the 
log  of  which  is  Xi,  Hence,  with  a  table  of  differential  coefficients 
as  that  given  above,  the  exponent  corresponding  to  any  voltage 
ratio  within  the  limits  of  the  table  is  at  once  obtained  by  taking 
the  mean  of  the  coefficients  corresponding  to  normal  and  to  the  given 
ratio.  For  example,  using  values  in  the  last  column  of  the  table, 
the  mean  of  the  values  at  70  per  cent  and  100  per  cent  volts  (viz, 
3.901  and  3.608)  equals  3.754,  the  exponent  corresponding  to  70 
per  cent  volts.  Compare  with  this  the  value  read  from  Figure  i 
at  1.25  wpc  and  70  per  cent  volts. 
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Example  illustrating  the  use  of  exponents  (see  Figs,  i  and  2) : 

Given  100  per  cent  voltage  at  i.io  wpc,  to  find  ratios  of  candlepower,  current, 
wattage,  and  wpc  at  115  per  cent  voltage. 

Solution:  At  i.io  wpc  and  115  per  cent  voltage  in  Figure  i,  we  find  voltage- 
candlepower  exponent  t*2=3.499,  and  in  Figure  2  voltage-current  exponent  1*4= 
0.5803.  Then,  voltage- wattage  exponent  ligstt^-l-ia  1.5802,  and  voltage-wpc  expo- 
nent !*,=«,— Ua=  —  1. 919.    Therefore, 

candlepower  ratio=(i.i5)'***  =1.631     =163.1  per  cent, 
current  ratio=(i.i5)°'***'=i.o845  =108.45  P^^  cent, 
wattage  ratio=(i.i5)****"=i. 2471  =124.71  percent, 
wpc  ratio=(i.i5)— ^••**  =0.76476=76.476  per  cent, 
actual  wpc=  I. loX  .76476=0.8412 
A  check  upon  these  results  may  be  had  by  reference  to  p.  525  where  the  same  prob- 
lem is  solved  by  means  of  the  tables. 

Example  illustrating  the  use  of  differential  coefficients  (see  Figs. 
I  and  2) : 

Given  as  observed  values,  volts  104,  candles  32.5,  and  wpc  1.15,  to  find  volts  for 
34  candles. 
Solution:  At  1.15  wpc  and  100  per  cent  voltage  in  Figure  i  we  find  ^3=3 -575. 

-,^  o-        ^^P  iivolts     ...      VAcp         104X1.5  |, 

C/>=34— 32.5=1.5.     Smce   -f-=3.575 — rr—    AV^ S:"* —     ..    '^  =1.3  volts. 

r    ^"^    ^    ^       ^  cp     ^  ^'^  volts  3-575^/^    3-575X32.5 

Hence,  voltage  for  34  candles=  V-|-JV=io44-i.3=io5.3,  the  voltage  required. 

The  use  of  exponents  has  been  described  quite  fully  by  Ed- 
wards," who  also  gives  two  families  of  curves  similar  to  those 
shown  in  Figs,  i  and  2.  As  a  method  of  reduction  the  use  of 
exponents  is  convenient  in  certain  cases,  but  it  requires  the  use  of 
a  table  of  logarithms,  or  an  exponential  slide  rule,  auxiliary  to 
the  curves,  and  at  best  the  method  is  merely  a  special  application 
of  the  equations  of  Table  i . 

Curves  of  this  kind  could,  of  course,  be  drawn  for  any  two 
variables  chosen,  but  all  would  be  based  on  the  equations  just 
referred  to.  Such  curves  are  useful  principally  in  computations 
based  on  one  observed  value,  considered  as  normal,  and  of  neces- 
sity assumed  on  the  characteristic  curve. 

The  more  general  method  described  in  this  paper  determines 
the  characteristic  curve  which  most  nearly  approaches  any 
desired  number  of  observed  values,  none  of  which  may  fall  ex- 
actly on  the  curve.  Further,  reduction  to  normal  values  from 
each  of  several  observations  furnishes  a  valuable  preliminary 

1^  General  Electric  Review,  17,  p.  283;  29x4. 
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check  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  observations.  The  problem  of 
reducing  observations  at  any  given  wpc  to  values  they  would 
have  at  any  other  wpc  can  certainly  be  most  simply  solved  by 
the  use  of  the  factors  read  directly  from  Table  19.     (See  problem 
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Fig.  3. — Characierisiic  curves  of  loo-iyy^oli  vacuum  tungsten  filament  lamps  of  sizes  25 
to  100  watts  for  the  range  included  between  0.7  and  3.7  wpc,  100  per  cent  values  being  at 
1,20  wpc 

Any  derived  method  based  on  the  fundamental  equations  of 
Table  i  can,  of  course,  be  made  to  give  results  of  the  same  degree 
of  accuracy  as  those  obtained  by  substitution  in  the  equations 
themselves.     For  example,  a  family  of  curves  of  percentage  values 
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could  be  drawn,  each  curve  being  designated  by  the  normal  wpc 
on  which  it  is  based.  If  curves  are  to  be  employed,  this  method 
would  appear  to  be  the  most  direct,  and  ordinary  sizes  of  plotting 
paper  could  be  used,  if  the  range  in  wpc  is  not  too  great,  or  the 
data  could  be  divided  into  sections,  each  with  its  own  family  of 
curves. 

XII.  SUMMARY. 

The  results  found  in  this  investigation  show  that  for  loo  to 
130  volt  vacuum  timgsten  lamps  of  the  ordinary  sizes  an  equa- 
tion of  the  form  y^^^Auy^-^-Bf^x  +  C  expresses  the  voltage-candle- 
power  and  the  voltage-wpc  relations  to  well  within  0.3  per  cent, 
and  the  voltage-wattage  relation  to  well  within  0.05  per  cent  of 
the  observed  values  over  the  whole  range  investigated,  viz,  from 
0.7  wpc  to  3.3  wpc,  the  latter  limit  extending  somewhat  beyond 
the  wpc  corresponding  to  color  match  with  4-wpc  carbon 
lamps. 

It  is  therefore  possible,  after  carefully  standardizing  a  tungsten 
lamp  at  color  match  with  the  4-wpc  carbon  primary  standards 
which  maintain  the  international  candle  unit,  to  calctdate  with 
a  high  degree  of  precision  its  candlepower,  voltage,  and  current 
at  any  desired  wpc  (or  color)  within  the  range  mentioned.  In 
this  manner  groups  of  standards  at  different  values  of  wpc  may 
be  established  in  terms  of  the  primary  standards  without  a  single 
measurement  made  with  a  color  diflFerence. 

Further,  any  standardized  timgsten  lamp  of  the  size  and 
voltage  investigated,  together  with  the  set  of  tables  appended, 
is  virtually  a  standard  for  use  at  any  wpc  (or  color)  within  the 
range  above  specified,  because  its  candlepower  and  current  at 
that  color  can  be  completely  determined  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  corresponding  observed  voltage.  By  this  method  of  stand- 
ardizing lamps,  all  measurements  are  made  at  color  match  with- 
out the  use  of  color  screens,  which  may  be  entirely  discarded, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  of  use  as  auxiliaries  in  making 
check  measurements. 

Although  the  fundamental  equations  as  given  and  the  tables 
derived  from  them  are  computed  on  a  basis  of  1.20  wpc,  they  are 
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readily  reduced  to  any  other  desired  basis  by  any  one  of  several 
diflFerent  methods  which  are  fully  described. 

It  is  shown  that,  from  the  general  equation  given  above,  the 
more  important  equations  heretofore  employed  may  be  derived. 
Curves  used  in  other  methods  are  constructed  and  the  limitations 
of  their  use  are  discussed. 

The  reduction  to  normal  values,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
computations  by  the  method  outlined  in  this  paper,  seems  to  be 
the  simplest  and  most  direct,  as  it  does  not  directly  involve  the 
use  of  exponents,  differentials,  or  other  terms  of  mathematics 
beyond  those  of  simple  arithmetic. 

The  wpc  employed  throughout  the  paper  is  watts  per  mean 
horizontal  candle.  Variations  in  reduction  factor  among  lamps 
of  the  same  size,  or  among  lamps  of  di£ferent  sizes,  have  not  been 
of  stiffident  magnitude  to  affect  relative  values. 

If  the  relation  of  life  to  any  one  of  the  variables  is  known  its 
relation  to  any  other  variable  may  be  readily  expressed  by  sub- 
stitution in  the  fundamental  equations.. 

As  to  the  effects  of  a  radical  change  in  filament  material  on 
lamp  characteristics,  no  prediction  is  made. 

The  investigation  is  being  extended  to  include  the  gas-filled 
timgsten  lamp,  and  the  results,  though  yet  incomplete,  indicate 
that,  provided  due  consideration  is  given  to  certain  new  variables 
introduced  by  this  type,  the  same  equations,  with  little,  if  any, 
change  in  the  constants,  apply  to  this  lamp  also. 

The  authors  are  under  obligations  to  their  collaborators  in  the 
laboratory  for  assistance  in  the  photometric  measurements,  espe- 
cially to  Mr.  D.  H.  Tuck;  and  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Sinelnick,  who  aJso 
drew  the  curves  and  checked  most  of  the  computations. 

Washii^gton,  October  10,  191 4. 


XIV.  TABLES  OF  CHARACTERISTIC  RELATIONS 
1.  EXPLANATION  OF  USB  OF  TABLES 

The  first  step  in  the  solution  of  every  problem  involving  charac- 
teristic equations  is  to  determine  from  the  observed  values  of 
voltage,  candlepower,  and  wpc  the  corresponding  values  at  nor- 
mal efficiency,  which  for  these  tables  was  chosen  at  1.20  wpc. 

This  is  done  by  reference  to  Table  19,  in  which  observed  wpc 
in  steps  of  o.  i  and  intermediate  steps  of  o.oi  are  given  at  the  top 
and  left  margin,  respectively.  In  the  body  of  the  table  under 
"volts"  and  "cp,"  respectively,  are  given  the  corresponding  per- 
centage factors  by  which  the  observed  voltage  and  observed 
candlepower,  respectively,  are  to  be  multiplied  to  reduce  them  to 
normal  values.  Normal  wattage  is  found  by  multiplying  normal 
candlepower  by  1.20. 

For  example,  if  the  observed  values  are  1 10  volts,  25  candles, 
1.35  wpc,  the  corresponding  normal  values  are  found  as  follows: 
Corresponding  to  1.35  wpc,  find  106.0  under  volts  and  123.3 
under  cp.  Then,  1 10  x  i  .060  « 1 16.6  volts,  25  x  i  .233  =  30.82  can- 
dles, and  30.82  X  1.20  =  36.98  watts,  these  being  the  normal  values. 

With  these  values  known,  we  are  in  a  position  to  read  from 
one  of  the  other  three  tables  (viz,  20-22)  values  corresponding  to 
any  desired  percentage  value  of  any  one  of  the  variables  given. 

The  simplest  problem  is  when  values  corresponding  t9  a  given 
voltage  are  required,  because  all  three  tables  are  anunged  for 
voltage  considered  as  the  independent  variable,  and  the  other 
variables  are  given  in  the  body  of  the  table. 

For  example,  assuming  the  normal  values  just  found,  suppose 
values  for  candlepower,  wattage,  and  wpc  corresponding  to  125 
volts  are  required.  The  voltage  ratio  =  125 -5- 1.166  =  107.2  per 
cent.  Corresponding  to  107.2  per  cent  volts  in  Tables  20,  21,  and 
22,  find  1 28. 1  per  cent  cp,  11 1.63  per  cent  watts,  and  1.045  actual 
wpc,  respectively.  The  numerical  values  corresponding  to  the  two 
percentage  values  are  found  by  multiplying  each  by  the  corre- 
sponding normal  value  as  follows: 

1. 281  X  30.82  =  39.49  candles,  and  1.1163x36.98=41.28  watts. 

Hence  tiie  corresponding  values  of  all  the  variables  are  125.0 
volts,  39.48  candles,  41.28  watts,  and  1.045  ^^H^- 

As  a  second  problem,  suppose  that  the  values  of  voltage, 
wattage,  and  wpc,  corresponding  to  20  candles,  are  required,  tiie 
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same  normal  values  being  assumed.  This  candlepower  value  is 
20  -^  30.82  =  64.9  per  cent  of  normal.  From  64.9  per  cent  cp  in 
the  body  of  Table  20  find  the  corresponding  voltage  per  cent  at 
the  top  and  margin — that  is,  88.0 +  (2. 14-5-2.67)  =88.8  per  cent 
volts.  With  this  value  known,  find  82.846  per  cent  watts  in 
Table  21  and  1.532  actual  wpc  in  Table  22.  Multiplying  percent- 
age values  by  corresponding  normal  values,  we  have  0.888  x 
1 16.6  =  103.5  volts,  and  0.82846  X  36.98  =  30.64  watts.  The  varia- 
bles are  therefore  20.0  candles,  103.5  volts,  30.64  watts,  and 
1.532  wpc. 

In  the  same  manner  values  for  all  the  variables  corresponding 
to  a  given  value  of  wattage  or  of  wpc  may  be  found  also. 

A  third  problem  of  importance  to  the  testing  laboratory  involves 
the  reduction  of  voltage,  candlepower,  and  wattage  from  observed 
values  to  values  they  would  have  at  some  given  wpc.  (For 
example,  a  wpc  at  which  the  lamps  are  to  be  run  on  life  test.) 
The  calculation  of  voltage  is  the  one  of  most  importance,  the  other 
variables  being  usually  neglected  in  life- test  calculations. 

Example:  Given  no  volts,  88  candles,  1.05  wpc;  required  volts, 
candles,  and  watts  at  0.7  wpc. 

Solution:  In  Table  19  find  at  1.05  wpc  93.49  per  cent  volts  and 
78.66  per  cent  candles,  and  at  0.7  wpc  75.26  per  cent  volts  and 
37.23  per  cent  candles.     Then  at  0.7  wpc 

-^       110X93.49         ,, 

volts  = z^jiz  « 136.6 

75.26  ^ 

-,          88x78.66.     ^ 
candles  = ^  1 85.93 

37.23  ^ 

watts  =  185.93X0.7  =  130.15 

2.  REDUCTION  OF  VALUES  TO  A  WPC  BASIS  OTHER  THAN  1.20 

If'  some  other  wpc  than  i  .20  be  chosen  as  normal,  tables  of  values 
can  be  readily  determined  from  these  tables  by  any  of  the  three 
following  methods : 

(a)  Suppose,  for  example,  that  i.io  wpc  is  chosen  as  normal. 
Corresponding  to  i.io  in  Table  22  find  104.48  per  cent  volts. 
Corresponding  to  104.48  per  cent  volts  in  Tables  20  and  21  find 
1 16.9  per  cent  cp  and  107.18  per  cent  watts,  respectively.  There- 
fore, the  values  in  the  present  tables  corresponding  to  normal  in 
the  new  tables  are  as  follows:  104.48  per  cent  volts,  116.9  P^ 
cent  cp,  107.18  per  cent  watts,  and  i.io  actual  wpc. 
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Now,  suppose,  for  example,  that  values  at  11 5.0  per  cent  volts 
on  the  new  basis  are  required.  Voltage  ratio  is  then  115.0X 
1.0448  =  120.15  per  cent.  Corresponding  to  120.15  per  cent  volts 
in  Tables  20,  21,  and  22  find  190.7  per  cent  cp,  133.66  per  cent 
watts,  and  0.8412  actual  wpc,  respectively. 

Hence,  corresponding  to  11 5.0  per  cent  volts,  we  have  for  the 
new  tables : 

1 20. 1 5  -M  .0448  =  115.0    per  cent  volts, 
190.7   ^  1. 169   =  163. 1    per  cent  candles, 
133.664-1.0718  =  124.71  per  cent  watts, 
and  0.8412  =  actual  wpc. 

In  the  same  manner,  values  corresponding  to  other  percentage 
values  of  voltage  may  be  found,  and  a  complete  set  of  tables 
corresponding  to  Tables  20,  21,  and  22,  on  the  new  basis,  may  be 
constructed.       •  . 

Values  for  Table  19  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  tabulated 
values  of  the  factors  designated  "volts"  by  0.9573  and  those 
designated  **cp''  by  0.8554,  these  being  the  values  at  i.io  wpc. 
For  example,  the  tabulated  values  of  "volts"  and  "cp"  at  i.oo 
wpc  in  Table  19  are  91.17  and  72.00,  respectively.  Values  for  the 
new  table  are  then 


-^^^^=95.24  "volts"  and  ^^'^  ==84.17  "cp. 
0-9573  0.8554 


11 


(6)  Values  corresponding  to  each  point  in  Tables  20,  21,  and 
22  need  not  necessarily  be  computed  as  given  above.  A  simple 
method  is  to  compute  values  at  points,  say,  5  or  io  per  cent  apart 
in  voltage  (for  example,  80,  85,  90,  95,  etc.)  and  taking  differences 
between  the  values  obtained  and  those  given  in  the  tables.  Then, 
with  per  cent  volts  as  ordinates  and  diflFerences  as  abscissas,  a 
smooth  curve  may  be  drawn  through  the  points  found,  and  from 
it  the  difference  at  any  per  cent  volts  may.be  read.  These  differ- 
ences added  to  the  tabulated  values  give  values  for  the  new  tables. 

(c)  The  ratio  of  the  values  based  on  any  normal  wpc  to  the 
values  given  in  Tables  20  to  22,  inclusive,  may  be  accurately  com- 
puted from  equation  (10),  page  498.  Designating  this  ratio  by  Ru 
and  its  logarithm  by  Tq,  equation  (10)  becomes 

C  and  C  being  =  0  except  when  n^\,  x  representing  any  voltage 
ratio  on  the  new  normal  wpc  basis,  and  x'  the  voltage  ratio  on 
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the  i.2o-wpc  basis  corresponding  to  the  new  normal  wpc.     The 
following  table  gives  values  for  Rn  for  a  normal  i.io-wpc  basis: 

TABLE  18 

Factors  by  Which  Tabulated  Values  May  Be  Multiplied  to  Obtain  Corresponding 

Values  tor  a  Nonnal  1.10  Wpc  Basis 


Per  cent  volts 

lU 

Table  20 

Table  21 

Ri 
Table  22 

60 

LOU 

1.0005 

a9004 

70 

1.013 

1.0004 

.9053 

80 

1.006 

1.0002 

.9095 

90 

1.004 

1.0001 

.9133 

100 

1.000 

LOOOO 

.9167 

110 

0.9966 

a99989 

.9197 

120 

.9935 

.99982 

.9225 

1 

125 

.9920 

.99977 

.9238 

From  a  smooth  curve  drawn  through  the  above  values  of  per 
cent  volts  as  ordinates  and  Rn  as  abscissas,  the  values  of  Rn  may 
be  read  for  any  per  cent  volts,  and  the  new  tables  may  be  quickly 
and  accurately  constructed. 

•  Values  for  Table  1 9  are  most  easily  obtained  by  method  (a) 
first  outlined  above. 


3.  TABLES  OF  CHARACTERISTIC  RELATIONS 

TABLE  19 
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1.23 
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1.23 
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1.04 

82.64 
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1.15 
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.49 

63.07 

1.25 

.04 

77.62 

.58 
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1.05 
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.53 

52.31 
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88.28 

.49 
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1.25 

.05 

78.20 

.57 
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1.06 

83.70 
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53.47 

1.17 

88.77 

.49 

65.57 

1.27 

.06 

78.77 

.57 

43.44 

1.07 

84.23 

.52 

54.64 

1.17 

89.26 

.48 

66.84 

1.27 

.07 

79.34 

.56 

44.51 

1.09 

84.75 

.52 

55.81 

1.19 

89.74 

.48 

68.11 

1.29 

.08 

79.90 

.56 

45.60 

1.09 

85.27 

.51 

57.00 

1.19 

90.22 

.48 

69.40 

1.29 

.09 

80.46 

.55 

46.69 

1.10 

85.78 

.51 

58.19 

1.21 

90.70 

.47 

70.69 

1.31 

.10 

81.01 

47.79 

86.29 

59.40 

91.17 

72.00 

Oba. 
wpc 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

aoo 

91.17 

0.47 

72.00 

1.31 

95.73 

0.44 

85.54 

1.41 

100.0 

0.4 

100.0 

A*  9 

.01 

91.64 

.47 

73.31 

1.32 

96.17 

.43 

86.95 

1.41 
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1.5 
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.46 
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1.33 
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.44 

88.36 
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A*  9 
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.46 
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1.35 
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.43 

89.78 
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.04 
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.46 
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.05 

93.49 

.45 

78.66 

1.36 

97.90 

.42 

92.66 

1.45 

102.0 

107.6 

A*  9 

.06 

93.94 

.45 

80.02 

1.36 

98.32 

.43 

94.11 

1.46 

102.4 

109.1 

1.5 

.07 

94.39 

.45 

81.38 

1.38 

98.75 

.42 

95.57 

1.47 

102.8 

110.6 

A*  V 

.08 

94.84 

.45 

82.76 

1.38 

99.17 

.42 

97.04 

1.47 

103.2 

112.2 

1.6 

.09 

95.29 

.44 

84.14 

1.40 

99.59 

.41 

98.51 

1.49 

103.6 

113.8 

A*  9 

.10 

95.73 

8154 

100.00 

100.00 

104.0 

115.3 

86733^—15- 


5*7 
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TABLE  11^— Continued 


1.30 

1.40 

1.50 

OlM. 

wpe 

Volts       D 

it 

Cp 

DIL 

Volts 

DU. 

Cp 

DIt 

Volts 

DiL 

Cp 

DfL 

0.00 

104.0 

0 

* 

115.3 

1.6 

107.8 

0.4 

131.5 

111.5 

0.3 

148.5 

A«  / 

.01 

104.4 

116.9 

1.6 

108.2 

.4 

133.1 

111.8 

.4 

150.2 

X«  O 

.02 

104.8 

118.5 

1.6 

108.6 

.4 

134.8 

112.2 

.3 

152.0 

X«  f 

.03 

105.2 

120.1 

1.6 

109.0 

.3 

136.5 

112.5 

.4 

153.7 

A*  O 

.04 

105.6 

121.7 

1.6 

109.3 

.4 

138.2 

112.9 

.3 

155.5 

X«  o 

.05 

106.0 

123.3 

1.6 

109.7 

.3 

139.9 

113.2 

.4 

157.3 

1.8 

.06 

106.4 

124.9 

1.6 

110.0 

.4 

141.6 

113.6 

.3 

159.1 

A*  O 

.07 

106.8 

126.5 

1.7 

110.4 

.4 

143.3 

113.9 

.4 

160.9 

A«  O 

.06 

107.1 

128.2 

1.6 

110.8 

.3 

145.0 

114.3 

.3 

162.7 

Aa  O 

.09 

107.5 

.3 

129.8 

1.7 

111.1 

.4 

146.8 

1.7 

114.6 

.4 

164.5 

A*  O 

.10 

107.8 

131.5 

111.5 

148.5 

115.0 

166.3 

OlM. 

l.< 

K) 

1.? 

ro 

1.80 

wpe 

0.00 

115.0 

166.3 

118.3 

184.8 

121.4 

204.1 

0 

1.8 

0.3 

1.9 

0.4 

2.0 

.01 

115.3 

168.1 

1.8 

118.6 

.3 

186.7 

1.9 

121.8 

.3 

206.1 

1.9 

.02 

115.6 

169.9 

1.9 

118.9 

.3 

188.6 

1.9 

122.1 

.3 

208.0 

2.0 

.03 

116.0 

171.8 

1.8 

119.2 

.4 

190.5 

1.9 

122.4 

.3 

210.0 

2.0 

.04 

116.3 

173.6 

1.8 

119.6 

.3 

192.4 

2.0 

122.7 

.3 

212.0 

2.0 

.05 

116.6 

175.4 

1.9 

119.9 

.3 

194.4 

1.9 

123.0 

.3 

214.0 

2.0 

.06 

117.0 

177.3 

1.9 

120.2 

.3 

196.3 

1.9 

123.3 

.3 

216.0 

2.0 

.07 

117.3 

179.2 

1.8 

120.5 

.3 

198.2 

2.0 

123.6 

.3 

218.0 

2.0 

.08 

117.6 

181.0 

1.9 

120.8 

.3 

200.2 

2.0 

123.9 

.3 

220.0 

2.1 

.09 

117.9 

182.9 

121.1 

202.2 

124.2 

222.1 

1.9 

.3 

1.9 

• 

.3 

2.0 

.10 

118.3 

184.8 

121.4 

204.1 

124.5 

224.1 

MiddiOumff'X 
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TABLE  19— Continued 


1.90 

2.00 

2.10 

Obi. 

1 

wpc 

VoUt 

DU. 

Cp 

DU. 

Volts 

Dlt 

Cp 

DU. 

Volts 

DU. 

Cp 

DU. 

0.00 

124.5 

0.3 

224.1 

2.1 

127.4 

0.3 

244.9 

2.1 

130.3 

0.3 

266.3 

2.2 

.01 

124.8 

.3 

226.2 

2.0 

127.7 

.3 

247.0 

2.2 

130.6 

.2 

268.5 

2.2 

.02 

125.1 

.3 

228.2 

2.1 

128.0 

.3 

249.2 

2.1 

130.6 

.3 

270.7 

2.2 

.03 

125.4 

.3 

230.3 

2.0 

128.3 

.3 

251.3 

2.2 

131.1 

.3 

272.9 

2.2 

.04 

125.7 

.3 

232.3 

2.1 

128.6 

.3 

253.5 

2.1 

131.4 

.2 

275.1 

2.3 

.05 

126.0 

.3 

234.4 

2.1 

128.9 

.2 

255.6 

2.2 

131.6 

.3 

277.4 

2.2 

.06 

126.3 

.3 

236.5 

2.1 

129.1 

.3 

257.6 

2.1 

131.9 

.3 

279.6 

2.2 

.07 

126.6 

.3 

236.6 

2.1 

129.4 

.3 

259.9 

2.1 

132.2 

.3 

281.8 

2.2 

.06 

126.9 

.3 

240.7 

2.1 

129.7 

.3 

262.0 

2.2 

132.5 

.2 

284.0 

2.2 

.09 

127.2 

.2 

242.6 

2.1 

130.0 

.3 

264.2 

2.1 

132.7 

.3 

286.2 

2.2 

.10 

127.4 

244.9 

130.3 

266.3 

133.0 

288.4 

2.20 

2.30 

2.40 

0.00 

133.0 

0.3 

288.4 

2.2 

135.7 

0.2 

311.1 

2.3 

138.3 

0.2 

334.5 

2.4 

.01 

133.3 

.3 

290.6 

2.3 

135.9 

.3 

313.4 

2.4 

138.5 

336.9 

2.4 

.02 

133.6 

.2 

292.9 

2.3 

136.2 

.3 

315.6 

2.4 

138.6 

339.3 

2.4 

.03 

133.6 

.3 

295.2 

2.3 

136.5 

.2 

318.2 

2.3 

139.0 

341,7 

2.4 

.04 

134.1 

.3 

297.5 

2.3 

136.7 

.3 

320.5 

2.3 

139.3 

344.1 

2.4 

.05 

134.4 

.2 

299.8 

2.2 

137.0 

.2 

322.6 

2.4 

139.5 

346.5 

2.4 

.06 

134.6 

.3 

302.0 

2.3 

137.2 

.3 

325.2 

2.3 

139.6 

348.9 

2.4 

.07 

134.9 

.3 

304.3 

2.3 

137.5 

.3 

327.5 

2.3 

i4ao 

351.3 

2.4 

.06 

135.2 

.2 

306.6 

2.3 

137.6 

.2 

329.6 

2.4 

140.3 

353.7 

2.4 

.09 

135.4 

.3 

306.9 

2.2 

138.0 

.3 

332.2 

2.3 

140.5 

356.1 

2.4 

.10 

135.7 

. 

311.1 

138.3 

334.5 

140.6 

358.5 
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2.50 

2.60 

2.70 

Obi. 

wpc 

VolH 

Dtt. 

Cp 

Dtt. 

VolH 

Dtt. 

Cp 

Dtt. 

Votli       Dtt. 

Cp 

Dtt. 

0.00 

140.8 

358.5 

143.2 

363.2 

145.6 

406.5 

a2 

2.5 

0.2 

2.5 

0.2 

2.6 

.01 

141.0 

361.0 

2.5 

143.4 

.3 

365.7 

2.5 

145.8 

.2 

411.1 

2.5 

.02 

141.3 

363.5 

2.4 

143.7 

.2 

388.2 

2.6 

146.0 

.3 

413.6 

2.6 

.03 

141.5 

365.9 

2.5 

143.9 

.2 

390.6 

2.5 

146.3 

,2 

416.2 

2.6 

.04 

141.7 

368.4 

2.5 

144.1 

.3 

393.3 

2.5 

146.5 

,2 

418.8 

2.6 

.OS 

142.0 

370.9 

144.4 

395.8 

146.7 

421.4 

2.4 

.2 

2.6 

.3 

2.6 

.06 

142.2 

373.3 

2.5 

144.6 

.3 

398.4 

2.5 

147.0 

.2 

424.0 

2.6 

.07 

142.5 

375.8 

2.5 

144.9 

.2 

400.9 

2.5 

147.2 

.2 

426.6 

2.6 

.06 

142.7 

378.3 

« 

145.1 

■ 

403.4 

147.4 

429.2 

2.4 

.2 

2.5 

.2 

2.6 

.09 

143.0 

880.7 

2.5 

145.3 

.3 

405.9 

2.6 

147.6 

.3 

431.8 

2.6 

.10 

143.2 

• 

383.2 

145.6 

408.5 

147.9 

434.4 

2.80 

2.90 

3.00 

aoo 

147.9 

0.2 

434.4 

2.6 

15a  1 

0.2 

460.8 

2.7 

152.3 

a 

.3 

487.8 

2.6 

.01 

148.1 

.2 

437.0 

2.6 

150.3 

463.5 

2.7 

152.6 

490.6 

2.7 

.02 

148.3 

.3 

439.6 

2.7 

150.6 

466.2 

2.7 

152.6 

493.3 

2.7 

.03 

148.6 

.2 

442.3 

2.6 

150.8 

468.9 

2.7 

153.0 

496.0 

2.6 

.04 

148.8 

.2 

444.9 

2.7 

151.0 

471.6 

2.7 

153.2 

496.6 

2.7 

.05 

149.0 

.2 

447.6 

2.6 

151.2 

474.3 

2.7 

153.4 

501.5 

2.6 

.06 

149.2 

.2 

450.2 

2.6 

151.4 

477.0 

2.7 

153.6 

504.6 

2.7 

.07 

149.4 

.3 

452.8 

2.7 

151.7 

479.7 

2.7 

153.6 

507.0 

2.6 

.06 

149.7 

.2 

455.5 

2.6 

151.9 

482.4 

2.7 

154.0 

509.8 

2.6 

.09 

149.9 

.2 

458.1 

2.7 

152.1 

485.1 

2.7 

154.2 

5U.6 

2.6 

.10 

150.1 

460.8 

152.3 

487.8 

154.4 

515.4 

Mi 
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531 


« 

3.10 

3.20 

OtM. 

■ 

wpc 

VttUs 

Dtt. 

CP 

DIL 

VttUs 

DU. 

Cp 

DiL 

0.00 

154.4 

0.2 

515.4 

2.7 

156.5 

0.2 

543.5 

2.8 

.01 

154.6 

.2 

51B.1 

2.8 

156.7 

546.3 

2.9 

.02 

154.8 

.2 

520.9 

2.8 

156.9 

549.2 

2.8 

.03 

155.0 

.3 

523.7 

2.8 

157.1 

552.0 

2.9 

.04 

155.3 

.2 

526.5 

2.8 

157.3 

^^ 

554. 9 

2.9 

.OS 

155.5 

529.3 

157.6 

557.8 

.2 

2.9 

' 

2.9 

.06 

155.7 

.2 

532.2 

2.8 

157.8 

560.7 

2.8 

.07 

155.9 

.2 

535.0 

2.9 

158.0 

563.5 

2.9 

.06 

156.1 

.2 

537.9 

2.8 

158.2 

566.4 

2.9 

.09 

156.3 

.2 

540.7 

2.8 

158.4 

569.3 

2.9 

.10 

156.5 

543.5 

158.6 

572.2 
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TABLE  20 


Table  lor  deteimininc  ndues  of  candlepower  ooriMiMmdiiig  t^  obterved  Tsltiat  of  vollage,  wben  flu  tsIom 
of  both  candlepower  and  voltage  at  1.20  wpc  are  known.    All  values  in  this  table  are  eiyreiaed  in  per  cent 

Example:  Given  125.0  volts  and  34.0  candles,  both  at  1.20  wpc,  to  find  candles  at  100.0  volts. 

Solution:  100.0  volts— 80  per  cent  of  12S.0  volts.  Corresponding  to  80  per  cent  volts  find  in  ttie  table  43.95 
per  cent  candles.    Thereiore,  candles  at  100. 0  volts— 43.95  per  cent  of  34.0— 14.94. 


60 

70 

80 

90 

Obs. 

volts 

Cp 

DU. 

Cp 

DIL 

Cp 

DIL 

Cp 

DIL 

0 

14.34 

0.98 

26.35 

1.49 

43.95 

2.11 

68.18 

2.83 

15.32 

1.03 

27.84 

1.55 

46.06 

2.18 

71.01 

2.90 

16.35 

1.07 

29.39 

1.61 

4a.  24 

2.24 

73.91 

2.98 

17.42 

1.12 

31.00 

1.66 

50.48 

2.31 

76.89 

3.05 

18.54 

1.18 

32.66 

1.73 

52.79 

2.39 

79.94 

3.14 

19.72 

1.22 

34.39 

1.79 

55.18 

2.45 

83.06 

3.22 

20.94 

1.28 

36.18 

1.85 

57.63 

2.53 

86.30 

3.30 

22.22 

1.33 

38.03 

1.91 

60.16 

2.60 

89.60 

3.38 

23.54 

1.38 

39.94 

1.97 

62.76 

2.67 

92.98 

3.47 

24.92 

1.43 

41.91 

2.04 

65.43 

2.75 

96.45 

3.55 

10 

26.35 

43.95 

68.18 

100.00 

10( 

) 

110 

120 

130 

Obs. 

volts 

Cp 

DIL 

Cp 

Dif. 

Cp 

DU. 

Cp 

Dlf. 

0 

100.0 

140.3 

189.9 

249.5 

• 

3.6 

4.5 

5.5 

6.5 

1 

103.6 

3.8 

144.8 

4.6 

195.4 

5.6 

256.0 

6.6 

2 

107.4 

3.8 

149.4 

4.8 

201.0 

5.7 

262.6 

6.8 

3 

111.2 

3.9 

154.2 

4.8 

206.7 

5.8 

269.4 

115.1 

3.9 

159.0 

4.9 

212.5 

5.9 

119.0 

4.1 

163.9 

5.0 

218.4 

6.0 

123.1 

4.2 

168.9 

5.1 

224.4 

6.1 

127.3 

4.2 

174.0 

5.2 

230.5 

6.2 

131.5 

4.4 

179.2 

5.3 

236.7 

Is.  3 

135.9 

4.4 

184.5 

5.4 

243.0 

6.5 

10 

140.3 

189.9 

249.5 
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TABLE  21 

Tsbto  tn  detennlnJag  filoM  ol  waltac*  cprmpondtag  to  obtenrdd  filuw  ol  vottage  when  Um  filoM  of 
both  wmttafo  and  voltago  at  1.20  wpc  are  known.   All  values  in  this  table  are  sipfsssed  In  per  cent. 

Bnmple:  Given  98.0  watH  and  110.0  volts,  both  at  1.20  wpc,  to  find  watts  at  90.2  volts. 

Solution:  90J  volti  02  per  eent  of  110.0  vohs.  Corresponding  to  82  per  eent.  And  in  Oie  table  73.007  per 
cent  watts.   Thereioro,  watts  at  90.2  volt^=73.007  per  cent  of  98.0=^1.55  watts. 


60 

70 

80 

90 

OU 

voKs 

Watts 

JUL 

Watts 

Dlt 

Watts 

Dlt 

Watts 

Dlt 

44.406 
45.593 
46.791 
48.000 
49.220 
50.451 
51.694 
52.947 
54.211 
55.486 

1.187 
1.198 
1.209 
1.220 
1.281 
1.243 
1.253 
1.264 
1.275 
1.286 

56.772 
58.067 
59.374 
60.691 
62.019 
63.357 
64.705 
66.064 
67.432 
68.811 

1.295 
1.307 
1.317 
1.328 
1.338 
1.348 
1.359 
1.368 
1.379 
1.389 

70.200 
71.599 
73.007 
74.426 
75.854 
77.292 
78.740 
80.198 
81.665 
83.142 

1.399 
1.408 
1.419 
1.428 
1.438 
1.448 
1.458 
1.467 
1.477 
1.486 

84.628 
86.123 
87.628 
89.142 
9a  666 
92.199 
93.741 
95.292 
96.852 
98.422 

1.495 
1.505 
1.514 
1.524 
1.533 
1.542 
1.551 
1.560 
1.570 
1.578 

10 

56.772 

70.200 

84.628 

100.000 

100 

110 

120 

130 

Ota 

vetts 

Watts 

Dlt 

Watts 

Dit 

Watts 

Dit 

Watts 

Dit 

loaoo 

101.59 
103.19 
104.79 
106.40 
108.03 
109.66 
111.30 
112.95 
114.60 

1.59 
l.«0 
1.60 
1.61 
1.63 
1.63 
1.64 
1.65 
1.65 
1.67 

116.27 
117.95 
119.63 
121.32 
123.02 
124.73 
126.45 
128.17 
129.91 
131.65 

1.68 

1.68 

1.69 

1.70 

1.71    ■ 

1.72 

1.72 

1.74 

1.74 

1.75 

133.40 
135.16 
136.93 
138.70 
140.49 
142.28 
144.08 
145.88 
147.70 
149.52 

1.76 
1.77 
1.77 
1.79 
1.79 
1.80 
1.80 
1.82 
1.82 
1.83 

151.35 
153.19 
155.04 
156.89 

1.84 
1.85 
1.85 

10 

116.27 

133.40 

151.35 
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TABLE  22 


Tsbfo  Ibt  dstMmiBliic  wslli  yw  wiidte  ccrmpondlm  to 

in  far  Mot  ol  Um  vottage  at  1.20  wpc 
Riam^a;  Olvaii  115.0  volto  at  1.20  wpe»  to  find  watti  far 
Sotattai:  98.6  frtto   84.0  far  eant  ol  11S.0  volia. 

1.724,  Oia  wpc  raqulnd. 


flwlattacto 


cafia^pandlm  to  96^ 

to  84  jftt  cant  villa,  find  in  ttaa 


60 

70 

80 

90 

Oba. 

votta 

Wpa 

THL 

Wpc 

JHL 

Wpc 

Dtt. 

Wpc 

JHL 

8.716 

0.145 

2.585 

a083 

1.916 

0.051 

1.490 

0.034 

3.571 

.136 

2.502 

.078 

1.865 

.049 

1.456 

.OSS 

3.435 

.129 

2.424 

.075 

1.816 

.047 

1.423 

.032 

3.306 

.121 

2.349 

.071 

1.769 

.045 

1.391 

.030 

3.185 

.115 

2.278 

.067 

1.724 

.043 

1.361 

.029 

3.070 

.108 

2.211 

.065 

1.681 

.041 

1.332 

.028 

2.962 

.102 

2.146 

.061 

1.640 

.040 

1.304 

.028 

2.860 

.097 

2.085 

.050 

1.600 

.0S8 

1.276 

.026 

2.763 

.091 

2.026 

.056 

1.562 

.037 

1.250 

.026 

2.672 

.067 

1.970 

.054 

1.525 

.035 

1.224 

.024 
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I.    INTRODUCTION 

The  telephone  and  the  vibration  galvanometer  *  have  long  been 
used  to  detect  very  small  alternating  currents  and  voltages.  The 
telephone  is  very  sensitive  in  the  range  of  frequencies  from  500 
to  3000  cycles,  but  has  the  disadvantage  of  responding  to  harmon- 
ics as  well  as  to  the  fundamental.  The  vibration  galvanometers 
are  relatively  insensitive  to  the  harmonics,  and  are  much  more 
sensitive  at  the  lower  frequencies  than  is  a  telephone. 

The  sensitiveness  of  an  instrument  may  be  defined  in  terms  of 
the  voltage  which  must  be  applied  to  give  imit  deflection,  or  it 
may  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  current  which  will  give  unit  deflec- 
tion.* In  order  that  either  a  telephone  or  a  vibration  galvanometer 
shall  be  very  sensitive  to  an  alternating  current,  it  must  be  con- 

^  The  most  important  types  of  vibration  galvanometen,  the  range  of  frequencies  for  which  they  are 
usoaUy  used,  and  the  place  where  they  arc  first  descnbed  are  as  follows: 


Type 


Rubens. . 
Wien.... 
CampbeU 
DuddeU.. 
Drysdale. 


Range 
(cycles) 


50-«oo 
50^1,000 
50-1,000 
300-3,000 
a<r-aoo 


Wied.  Ann.,  M,  p.  ar;  1895. 
Ann.  d.  Phys.,  MW,  p.  435;  190Z. 
Phil.  Mag..  (61  14.  p.  494;  1907. 
Phil.  Mag..  [6]  18. 
Electr..  v9. 


p.  x68;  X909. 

'*  P«  939;  X9I9* 


*  For  a  discussion  of  this,  see  P.  Weimer,    A  theoretical  and  expciiiiiental  study  of  the  vibration  galva- 
nometer, this  bulletin,  6,  p.  347,  R^rint  134. 1909. 
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structed  of  very  fine  wire.  A  limit 
is  soon  reached  in  this  direction, 
due  to  the  difficulties  in  making  and 
handling  very  fine  wire.  A  vibra- 
tion electrometer  will  detect  very 
much  smaller  alternating  cturents 
than  either  of  the  above  instru- 
ments. Such  an  instrument  has 
already  been  described  by  Greina- 
cher,'  although  his  description 
did  not  appear  until  after  the 
instrument  here  described  had 
been  constructed.  He  adapted  a 
Wulf  electrometer,  using  a  trans- 
former in  connection  with  the 
instrument. 

The  instrument  here  described  is 
a  modification  of  a  quadrant  elec- 
trometer. The  need  for  it  arose  in 
connection  with  the  measurements 
of  very  small  capacities  at  low  fre- 
quencies. By  means  of  it,  capaci- 
ties of  the  value  of  a  thousandth  of 
a  microfarad  have  been  measured 
at  50  cycles  with  an  acciu-acy  about 
TO  times  greater  than  can  be  ob- 
tained by  any  vibration  galvanome- 
ter in  this  laboratory.  For  smaller 
capacities,  the  advantage  is  still 
greater.  However,  it  is  useful  only 
when  the  impedance  of  the  bridge 
arms  is  very  high,  so  that  the  cur- 
rent which  flows  through  them  is 
very  small.  Also  it  can  not  be  used 
at  frequencies  much  above  100 
cycles  on  account  of  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  vane. 

*  Phyi.  Z*..  It,  pp.  ]S8.  uy-  ">"■ 
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As  the  design  is  of  such  form  as  to  make  a  mathematical  treat- 
ment of  its  behavior  rather  simple,  the  equations  governing  its 
operation  have  been  worked  out  in  some  detail.  Following  this 
are  some  experimental  results  to  show  the  agreement  between 
theory  and  practice,  together  with  some  hints  in  the  practical 
use  of  the  instrument. 

n.    DBSCRIPTIOII  OF  raSTRUMENT 

The  instrument  consists  of  four  metal  plates  A,  A^,  B,  and  Bp 
diagonally  opposite  plates  being  connected  as  shown  in  Pig.  i. 
Between  these  a  light  aluminum  vane  C  is  supported  by  means  of 
a  bifilar  suspension.  This  vane  is  free  to  vibrate  about  a  vertical 
axis.  The  plates  correspond  to  the  quadrants  of  a  quadrant  elec- 
trometer, while  the  vane  corresponds  to  the  needle.  If  an  elec- 
trostatic charge  is  given  to  the  vane,  and  an  alternating  electro- 
motive force  is  applied  to  the  plates,  the  vane  will  be  forced  to 
vibrate  in  the  period  of  the  applied  electromotive  force.  If  the 
natural  period  of  the  suspended  system  is  identical  with  the  period 
of  the  applied  electromotive  force,  then  the  amplitude  of  vibration 
is  largely  increased.  The  natural  period  can  be  varied  by  changing 
the  length  of  the  bifilar  suspension,  by  varying  the  distance  between 
the  suspensions,  or  by  altering  the  tension  on  the  suspensions. 
When  in  resonance,  the  amplitude  will  depend  upon  the  damping, 
and  as  air  damping  is  a  large  part  of  the  total  damping,  the  whole 
instrument  is  placed  under  a  bell  jar,  from  which  the  air  can  be 
exhausted. 

m.  THEORY  OF  THE  INSTRUMEIIT 

As  the  instrument  is  a  modification  of  the  quadrant  electrom- 
eter, the  theory  will  be  much  the  same.  However,  the  form  of 
the  instrument  is  such  that  calculations  are  somewhat  simplified, 
and  more  exact  results  can  be  obtained. 

The  capacity  of  two  rectangular  planes  inclined  at  an  angle  is 
given  by  Rosa  and  Dorsey  *  as 


bl 


4ird, 
providing  edge  corrections  can  be  neglected. 

*  This  Bulletin,  t,  p.  486.  1907.  Reprint  No.  6%. 
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Where  b  is  the  breadth  of  the  plates,  /  their  length,  d^  the 
greatest  distance  between  them,  and  di  the  least  Hif^nnr^, 

Putting  sin  ^-^^^ 
^       6/  r      1  /  sin  d  .  1  /» sin*  d  T 

If  d^  remains  constaat  while  d^  diminishes,  it  can  be  shown  that 
formula  (i)  holds  when  J,  becomes  less  than  d^,  thus  making  6 
negative.    Hence  we  shall  drop  the  subscript  to  d^,  writing  it  d. 

If  one  of  the  plates  vibrates  in  such  a  manner  that  d  and  /  re- 
main constant,  while  0  is  a  known  function  of  the  time,  the  ca- 
pacity at  any  instant  is  given  by  equation  (i).  While,  in  this 
instrument,  the  condition  that  d  should  remain  constant  is  ful- 
filled only  when  there  is  an  infinitely  small  distance  between  A 
and  B  on  the  one  side  and  A^  and  B^  on  the  other,  yet  the  approxi- 
mation is  very  close  with  the  distances  used. 

From  Fig.  i  it  is  seen  that  there  are  three  insulated  conductors 
A —A I,  B—B^,  and  C,  so  that  six  coefficients  of  capacity  are 
necessary  to  determine  the  charges  upon  the  plates  when  known 
potentials  are  applied  to  them. 

If  ji  is  the  charge  upon  A'-A^  and  E^  its  potential 
If  ja  is  the  charge  upon  B—B^  and  E^  its  potential 
If  9,  is  the  charge  upon  C  and  E^  its  potential 


then 


(2) 


where  C^,  C^,  etc.,  are  the  coefficients  of  capacity  between  the 
three  systems. 


CwfCv] 
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From  equation  (i),  it  follows  that 

I  /  sin  tf     I  /*  sin'  6 


'i 


■+i  d 


*i 


+ 


K. 


bJJ 


lPWD*0 


1  + 


d» 


u 


-if 


2w5\ 


1  /  sin  d  .  1  /»  sin»  tf 


'^2      d 


+i 


(P 


+ 


(3) 


^  bl  /      1  /sing     I  /* sin»  g 

Where  b,  I,  d,  and  6  have  the  values  previously  given,  and 
K,  Ki,  K„  and  K,  are  constants 

If  PT  is  the  total  potential  energy  of  the  system  at  any  instant, 
then 

If  the  torque  at  an  angle  0  is  M 

dW 


M 


d6 


Substituting  values  from  (3)  in  (4)  and  taking  the  derivative. 


M 


W-i'- 


I  /  cos  0    2  P  sin  g  cos  6 
d     +5         ^  + 


) 


cos  0    2  /*  sin  B  cos  0 
~d~'^Z         ^ 


•      •      • 


) 


■¥E 


+ 


p./^lcos  0    4 /»  sin  0  cos  0 


d        z  dp 

cos  0    4  P  sin  tf  cos  0 


) 


)i 
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If  now  -Ej  =  —  £3  =  £o  cos  pL ,  where  E^  is  the  maximum  value  of 
the  alternating  electromotive  force,  p  \s  2  ir  times  its  period,  and 
/  the  time. 

^-^If  '^^(^'^  -^  Pt^E.')-'^E^.  cos/>^)(5) 
If  0  is  small,   then   for  a  first  approximation,   sin   d»d  and 

cos  5=1. 

Also  if  E^  is  large  relative  to  £o»  equation  (5)  reduces  to 


M-" 


47rrf 


30'  a  ^ 


In  any  system  free  to  move  around  an  axis,  the  sum  of  all  the 
torques  at  any  instant  must  equal  zero. 
Hence 

/f^^+Z?^  +  Vtf.-_»d_._^«cos/>^  (7) 

Where  K  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  rotating  system, 
D  is  the  damping  coefficient, 
V  is  the  restoring  couple  of  the  suspension, 
and  6  is  the  angle  of  rotation. 
The  complete  solution  of  this  equation  is 

e = C,e(-+«' + C,e<— «'  +  h  cos  {pt  -  7)  (8) 


Where 


«-^;  (9) 


^-^K^|^-^^-\'^  (.0) 


J « I  '         bPEoE^ 


•^"^^  ' — rbi'E? (12) 

3    irrf«  ^ 
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The  first  two  terms  of  the  second  member  of  equation  (8) 
duninish  with  the  time.  They  are  of  importance  for  only  a  short 
time  after  closing  or  opening  the  circuit.  Hence,  if  the  instru- 
ment is  kept  on  closed  circuit  they  may  be  neglected. 

In  the  use  of  the  instrument  we  are  desirous  that  the  value  of 
B,  which  is  the  amplitude  of  vibration,  should  be  a  maximum  for 
a  given  value  of  E©.  In  other  words,  if  the  instrument  is  used  on 
an  altemating-ciurent  bridge,  a  slight  lack  of  balance  should  pro- 
duce a  relatively  large  vibration  of  the  instrument.  An  examina- 
tion of  expression  (11)  shows  that  for  a  maximum  value  of  S,  D,  the 
damping  coefficient,  should  be  small.  This  damping  is  of  two 
parts — ^the  friction  and  molecular  loss  in  the  suspension  wires,  and 
the  damping  due  to  air  friction.  In  this  instrument  the  air  damp- 
mg  is  a  very  large  part  of  the  total  loss,  and  this  can  be  greatly 
diminished  by  putting  the  instrument  under  a  bell  jar  and  ex- 
hausting the  air.  However,  as  will  be  pointed  out  later,  it  may 
not  be  desirable  to  reduce  the  damping  to  as  low  a  point  as 
possible. 

If  the  expression  (i  i)  is  differentiated  with  respect  to  Ea,  assuming 
all  the  other  quantities  constant,  and  the  result  equated  to  zero, 
the  resulting  equation  serves  to  determine  the  value  of  Es  which 
will  make  8  a  maximum.    This  value  of  Es  is 

E,  =  ^K^p^  +  {D^-2VK)p^-h  V^-y/^  (13) 

In  the  same  way,  by  differentiating  (i  i)  with  respect  to  p,  the 
value  of  p  for  a  maximum  B  is 


V- 


bPE*     ly 


^  yird*      2K  (14) 

Hence,  we  see  from  (14)  that  if  Et  is  increased  p  is  decreased 
to  obtain  a  maximum  value  of  h.  but  V,  the  restoring  couple, 
must  always  be  larger  than 

3ird*'  ■•"  2K 
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since  the  frequency  must  be  greater  than  zero. '  By  substituting  (14) 
in  (i  i)  the  value  of  S,  when  p  is  adjusted  for  a  maximum  value  is 


"     2ird^D    I.,    bl'E,*     D*     2Trd*D    fj.^     ,   Z?» 


(15) 


Prom  this  it  is  seen  that  an  increase  of  E«  will  cause  an  increase 
of  S,  both  by  increasing  the  numerator  and  decreasing  the  denom- 

inator  until  V  — r-  4-  -^  when  h  becomes  infinite.     Thus,  we  see 

that  if  p  and  E^  can  both  be  varied,  increasing  £„  the  voltage  on  the 
vane,  decreases  p  the  frequency  for  a  maximum  amplitude,  and 
this  maximum  amplitude  £«»  increases  more  rapidly  than  E^.  If 
£3  is  sufficiently  large,  p  =  o  and  Sm  =  00 ,  though  as  £,  increases  p 
becomes  zero  before  B^  becomes  infinite.  Hence  when  E^  is  too 
large,  the  vane,  if  slightly  displaced,  deflects  until  it  strikes  the 
plates  and  the  electrostatic  forces  which  tend  to  keep  it  in  this 
position  are  greater  than  the  restoring  forces  of  the  suspension. 

The  conditions  for  maximiun  amplitude  are,  therefore,  small 
damping,  a  large  but  not  excessive  voltage  on  the  vane,  and  the 
frequency  of  the  applied  voltage  adjusted  until  the  maximum  am- 
plitude is  obtained.  These  conditions  are  in  addition  to  those 
which  are  imposed  by  the  instrument  itself,  such  as  the  size  and 
mass  of  the  vane,  the  distance  apart  of  the  plates,  and  the  tor- 
sional rigidity  of  the  suspension.  A  discussion  of  the  eflFect  of 
these  would  follow  the  methods  already  indicated. 

Next  to  securing  a  large  amplitude  of  vibration  for  a  small 
electromotive  force  impressed  upon  the  plates  comes  the  question 
of  sharpness  of  tuning.  It  may  be  that  a  vibrating  instnunent  will 
give  a  very  large  amplitude  for  a  particular  value  of  the  frequency, 
yet  the  amplitude  will  decrease  so  rapidly  with  changes  in  fre- 
quency that  it  is  a  very  difficult  instnunent  with  which  to  work. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  no  source  of  alternating  electromotive 
force  is  entirely  free  from  fluctuations  in  frequency. 

The  sharpness  of  timing  5  may  be  defined  as  the  reciprocal  of 
the  resonance  range  R,  where  the  resonance  range  is  the  diflference, 
in  proportional  parts,  between  the  frequency  for  maximum  ampli- 
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tude,  />„,  and  the  frequency  />«,  which  will  reduce  the  amplitude 

.  a 

to  one-half  of  the  maximum.  '  Or  in  symbols 

^       Pm-pm 

a 

If  the  value  of  B  given  in  (11)  is  put  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
maximum  value  of  B  given  in  (15),  and  this  equation  solved  for  />* 
/which  then  is  />*„\ 


Therefore 


Pm      p5-±      2K*{P^+P 


(P'»+Pn\ 


If  the  resonance  range  is  small  relative  to  2p„,  pm+Pm^^pm 
approximately. 

When  used  as  a  sensitive  instrument  D  is  small  relative  to  Kp^- 
Then 


/?  = 


2Kp 


m 


Hence  the  resonance  range  is  proportional  to  the  damping  and 
inversely  proportional  to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  moving 
system.  Stated  otherwise,  the  sharpness  of  timing  increases  as 
the  damping  decreases  or  as  the  moment  of  inertia  increases.  By 
reference  to  equation  (11)  we  see  that  whatever  the  frequency,  a 
decrease  in  the  damping  will  increase  the  amplitude,  though  it  is 
only  in  the  neighborhood  of  resonance  that  this  has  an  appreci- 
able eflfect. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  know  what  current  is  necessary  to  operate 
such  an  instnunent.  This  is  somewhat  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  current  in  the  two  wires  leading  to  the  two  plates  is  not 
the  same  at  any  instant,  though  the  integral  value  is  the  same. 

80733^—15 6 
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The  current  in  the  wire  leading  to  A-A^  can  be  found  by  differen- 
tiating q^  in  equations  (2)  with  respect  to  the  time.  In  case  E^ 
is  large  relative  to  E^  and  hence  is  large  relative  to  E^  and  £„ 
and  to  their  derivatives  when  the  frequency  is  low,  we  have  as 
a  first  approximation 

dd 


'»     dt     ^»  dt         ^»^^2  rf^3  d»  ^  / 


dt 


As  ^  is  a  small  quantity,  we  can  neglect  the  second  term  of  this 
expression.     Then,  since  tf  =  S  cos  {pt  —  7) ,  it  follows  that 

■^^  -  -  S/>  sin  (/^/ -  7) 
and 

ii-^E.Sp^.sinipt-^y)  (18) 

From  this  we  see  that  S,  the  amplitude  of  vibration  of  the  vane, 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  current.  If  values  of  S  and  7 
tmder  the   condition  that  £  is  a  maximum  are  substituted  in 

(18), 

From  this  we  see  that  the  in-phase  component  of  the  current  (the 
coefficient  of  cos  pt)  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  damping. 
Hence  as  the  damping  is  diminished  the  in-phase  current,  and 
therefore  the  power  supplied  to  the  moving  system,  increases  for 
a  given  value  of  the  emf . ,  E^,  impressed  on  the  plates. 

The  power,  P,  supplied  to  the  moving  system  can  be  obtained 

from  (19)  and  (15)  in  the  form  P  =  -2-0!_,     This  shows  that  if 

Sjh  is  maintained  constant,  P  decreases  in  the  same  ratio  as  D. 

Under  the  assumptions  which  we  have  made,  the  current  flow- 
ing in  the  conductor  which  leads  to  the  plates  J5-J5i  is  equal 
and  of  opposite  sign  to  the  current  flowing  to  the  plates  A-Ai. 
If  the  neglected  terms  are  included,  this  is  not  the  case.  This 
is  most  easily  shown  by  determining  the  current  that  flows  in  the 
conductor  leading  to  the  vane.  This  is  foimd  from  the  value  of  5, 
in  equation  (2)  by  differentiating  with  respect  to  the  time.  Car- 
rying out  this  process  and  substituting  values,  i^^H  sin  (2/>/  — c), 
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where  H  and  €  are  constants  whose  values  can  be  easily  evaluated. 
Since  i^  +  ij + tj = o,  it  follows  that  i^  is  not  equal  to  —  i,. 

The  preceding  discussion  has  been  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  instrument  is  on  closed  circuit.  In  actual  use  the  cur- 
rent is  changed  by  adjusting  the  bridge  for  which  the  electrom- 
eter is  serving  as  a  detecting  instrument,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
have  the  deflection  reach  a  steady  condition  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  order  to  determine  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the 
values  of  a  and  /3  in  equation  8.  If  we  neglect  for  the  moment 
the  periodic  term  S  cos  (pt  -  7)  the  remaining  portion  0^  may  be 
written  in  the  form 

By  substituting  the  value  of  pm  from  equation  (14)  in  (12), 

Hence  fi  is  al'O^ays  imaginary  under  the  condition  of  maximum 
deflection.  In  this  case  0^  is  periodic,  having  an  amplitude 
Re"^  and  a  period  which  is  nearly  equal  to  />«  when  the  damp- 
ing is  small.  The  constant  R  depends  upon  the  initial  conditions 
and  can  not  be  determined  except  as  these-  are  known.  The  rate 
at  which  the  amplitude  decreases  with  time  depends  upon  a. 

D 
Since  a=  -^,  the  rate  at  which  the  exponental  term  will  disappear 

will  increase  as  the  damping,  D,  increases.  To  be  able  to  use  the 
instrument  satisfactorily,  the  damping  must  be  large  enough  so 
that  the  deflection  will  reach  its  normal  value  within  a  few  seconds 
after  closing  the  circuit  or  making  any  change  which  will  affect 
the  flow  of  current  through  the  instrument. 

IV.  EXPERDfBIVTAL  VERIFICATION  OF  THE  THEORY 

The  experimental  work  has  been  carried  on  with  a  view  of  test- 
ing the  validity  of  the  formulas  developed  in  the  theoretical  work. 
A  diagram  of  the  set-up  used  in  this  work  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
Four  condensers,  Q,  C„  C„  and  C^,  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
Wheatstone's  bridge,  C^  and  Q  being  mica  condensers  of  the  same 
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nominal  value,  while  Q  and  C,  are  variable  air  condensers.  A 
small  resistance  r  is  connected  in  series  with  the  mica  condenser 
having  the  lowest  phase  difference  and  adjusted  to  make  the  phase 
difference  of  the  mica  condensers  the  same.  To  this  is  connected 
an  alternating  current  voltage,  whose  frequency  can  be  varied 
over  quite  wide  limits  by  varying  the  speed  of  the  generator. 
The  voltage  applied  to  the  bridge  is  measured  by  a  voltmeter  V, 
The  midpoints  of  the  bridge  are  connected  to  the  plates  of  the 
vibrating  electrometer,  while  the  vane  of  the  instrument  is  con- 
nected to  a  battery  whose  voltage  can  be  varied  in  steps  of  40  volts. 


^AAAAAr 


Fio  2. — Diagram  of  the  set-up  for  testing  the  vibration  electrometer 

The  opposite  pole  of  the  battery  is  connected  to  earth  through  a 
high  resistance  R.  The  value  of  R  must  be  sufficiently  large  to 
prevent  reactions  between  the  bridge  and  the  battery,  but  not  so 
large  as  to  be  comparable  with  the  leakage  paths  from  the  bat- 
tery. In  this  investigation  R  has  been  kept  at  one  megohm. 
The  terminals  of  the  bridge  are  connected  to  two  equal  resistances 
/?!  and  /?2  in  series,  the  midpoint  of  these  resistances  being 
grounded.  Hence  the  midpoint  of  the  bridge  is  also  at  earth 
potential  at  every  instant. 

Upon  the  vane  of  the  electrometer  there  is  mounted  a  small 
mirror.     The  image  of  a  lamp  filament  formed  by  this  mirror  is 
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viewed  by  a  telescope  in  the  eyepiece  of  which  there  is  a  gradu- 
ated scale.  For  determining  the  sensitiveness  and  sharpness  of 
tuning  under  any  given  conditions,  Q  and  C,  are  adjusted  until  a 
balance  is  obtained ;  then  C^  is  decreased  until  at  the  frequency  of 
maximum  sensitiveness  the  deflection  is  two  divisions  of  the  eye- 
piece scale.  From  the  values  of  Q,  C,,  and  the  applied  voltage 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  instnunent  can  be  computed.  Then  the 
frequency  is  varied  on  each  side  of  the  maximum  until  the  deflec- 
tion is  reduced  to  one  division.  This  gives  the  data  for  computing 
the  sharpness  of  timing. 

In  all  of  the  experiments  the  size  of  the  vane  and  of  the  plates 
has  remained  the  same,  viz,  l^i  cm  and  6 *« ^  cm.  The  distance, 
2d,  between  the  plates  is  variable,  and  in  some  experiments  the 
effect  of  varying  this  distance  has  been  shown.  Its  value  will  be 
given  in  all  cases. 

In  Fig.  3  is  given  a  curve  showing  the  maximum  deflection  for 
unit  voltage  on  the  plates  with  different  voltages  on  the  vane 
(the  distance  between  the  plates  being  i  mm) .  In  Fig.  4  are  ex- 
actly similar  curves  where  the  distance  between  the  plates  is  1.2 
mm.  The  air  presstue  in  the  bell  jar  surrounding  the  instrument 
is  given  for  each  ciuve.  It  will  be  noted  in  each  case  that  while 
the  curve  is  approximately  a  straight  line  for  low  voltages  on  the 
vane,  yet  as  the  voltage  increases  a  point  is  reached  where  the 
deflection  increases  rapidly.  With  a  distance  of  i  mm  between 
the  plates  the  vane  deflected  so  as  to  strike  the  plates  when  200 
volts  were  applied.  In  the  discussion  of  equation  (15)  it  was 
pointed  out  that  such  a  condition  would  be  reached.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that,  as  that  condition  is  approached,  the  frequency 
will  approach  zero.  In  Figs.  3  and  4  the  frequency  is  also  plotted 
as  a  function  of  the  voltage  on  the  vane.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
frequency  begins  to  decrease  markedly  at  the  same  time  that  the 
sensitiveness  begins  to  increase. 

In  Fig.  5  are  curves  showmg  the  sensitiveness  with  a  distance  of 
2  mm  between  the  plates.  In  this  case  the  presstues  have  been 
reduced  much  lower  than  in  the  preceding  cases,  thus  making  the 
measurements  much  more  diflScult.  For  the  range  of  voltages 
used  the  curves  are  straight  lines  within  the  limit  of  measurement. 
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From  the  mean  values  of  the  deflection  obtained  from  the  curves 
of  Fig.  5  are  obtained  values  by  means  of  which  the  curve  of  Fig. 
6  is  plotted.  We  may  assimie  that  the  air  damping  of  the  vane 
is  proportional  to  the  air  presstu'e.*  Then  when  the  damping  due 
to  the  friction  of  the  suspension  is  comparable  to  that  due  to  the 
air,  the  ciu-ve  will  bend  toward  the  horizontal.  As  there  is  no  such 
tendency  at  a  presstu-e  of  0.005  ^^i^  of  mercury,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  damping  due  to  the  suspension  is  exceedingly  small.  In  some 
preliminary  experiments  when  the  friction  of  the  suspension  over 
the  bridge  was  rather  large  the  damping  due  to  the  suspension  was 
not  negligible.  This  curve  shows  experimentally  that  which  is 
derived  theoretically  in  equation  (15),  viz,  that  the  maximum 
amplitude  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  damping. 

In  equation  (17)  it  is  shown  from  theoretical  considerations  that 
the  resonance  range  is  proportional  to  the  damping,  provided 
4  K}pm  is  large  relative  to  Z7'.  In  Fig.  7  is  given  a  curve  showing 
the  experimental  relationship  foimd.  Within  the  experimental 
error  the  curve  is  a  straight  line. 

In  Fig.  8  are  shown  ciuves  representing  the  deflection  at  differ- 
ent frequencies  with  different  air  pressures.  It  shows  in  a  very 
marked  way  the  increase  in  sensitiveness  and  the  decrease  in  res- 
onance range  as  the  damping  decreases. 

The  cmrent  which  flows  into  the  instrument  can  be  determined 
from  equation  (18)  by  means  of  the  data  given  in  Fig.  8.  From 
this  we  find  that  the  current  required  to  give  a  deflection  of  i  cm 
at  a  meter's  distance  is  approximately  lo"*  ampere.  As  an  ob- 
server can  detect  one  one-htmdredth  of  this  deflection,  the  cur- 
rent which  will  produce  a  noticeable  deflection  is  only  10""  ampere. 

v.  SUMMARY 

An  electrostatic  instrument,  called  a  vibration  electrometer,  is 
described.  It  is  capable  of  detecting  alternating  currents  of  low 
frequency  having  a  value  as  small  as  10""  ampere.  The  theory 
of  the  instrument  is  developed  mathematically  and  the  conclu- 
sions verified  by  experiment.  The  important  conclusions  are  as 
follows : 

I.  For  any  given  adjustment  of  the  instrument,  the  frequency 
at  which  maximum  deflection  is  obtained  depends  upon  the  poten- 

B  See  Hogg,  Friction  in  Gases  at  I#ow  Pressures.    Phil.  Mag.  [6],  19,  p  376:  x9zo. 
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tial  of  the  vane.     As  the  potential  of  the  vane  is  increased,  the 
frequency  at  which  maximum  deflection  is  obtained  is  decreased. 

2.  When  the  voltage  on  the  vane  is  increased,  the  deflection 
for  a  given  voltage  on  the  plates  increases  more  rapidly  than  the 
first  power  of  the  voltage.  The  sensitivity  can  not  be  increased 
indefinitely  in  this  way,  since  the  frequency  will  become  zero 
before  the  sensitiveness  becomes  infinite. 

3.  The  deflection  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  damping.  It 
is  shown  experimentally  that  the  damping  due  to  a  well-con- 
structed suspension  is  exceedingly  small. 

4.  As  the  damping  is  decreased,  the  range  of  frequencies  over 
which  the  instrument  can  be  used  is  greatly  diminished.  Hence 
it  is  not  important  to  decrease  the  damping  beyond  a  reasonable 
point. 

5.  Upon  closing  the  circuit  or  otherwise  changing  the  current 
through  the  electrometer,  some  time  is  required  before  the  ampli- 
tude of  vibration  becomes  constant.  This  time  will  be  increased 
as  the  damping  is  decreased. 

6.  The  power  required  to  give  unit  deflection  when  the  applied 
emf  is  in  resonance  with  the  instrument  decreases  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  damping. 

Washington,  September  29,  1914. 


STUDIES  ON  THE  SILVER  VOLTAMETER 


By  a  A.  Hulctt  and  G.  W.  Vinal 


L-  INTRODUCTION 

At  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  E.  B.  Rosa,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
a  comparison  has  been  made  of  the  silver  voltameters  and  methods 
employed  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  with  the  voltameters  and 
methods  used  at  Princeton  University  by  Prof.  Hulett  and  his 
coworkers.  In  January,  1914,  one  of  the  authors  (G.  W.  Vinal) 
therefore  went  to  Princeton  with  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
equipment  of  voltameters. 

This  work  was  intended  to  include  a  comparison  of  the  methods 
of  preparing  the  electrolyte,  of  the  porous  cups  and  their  manipula- 
tion, of  the  methods  of  washing  and  weighing  the  deposit,  and  of 
other  details  of  operation  in  order  to  find  an  explanation  for  cer- 
tain differences  in  conclusions  reached  and  to  see  whether  when 
the  electrolyte  was  pure  and  the  manipulation  the  same,  the  vol- 
tameters, which  were  of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  would  give 
identical  results.  In  addition,  it  was  planned  to  study  the  ques- 
tion of  inclusions  in  the  deposit  if  time  permitted. 

This  program  was  in  the  main  carried  out  except  for  the  matter 
of  the  inclusions,  for  which,  owing  to  unexpected  developments  in 
some  of  the  other  work,  there  was  not  sufficient  time.  It  seems 
worth  while  to  call  attention  to  these  new  developments  at  the 
present  time. 

Throughout  the  following  discussion  the  apparatus  and  metiiods 
which  have  heretofore  been  used  and  described  by  Prof.  Hulett 
and  his  students  are  designated  as  the  Princeton  apparatus  or 
method.  Similarly,  also,  we  shall  refer  to  the  Bureau  apparatus 
and  methods  as  previously  described  in  the  recent  publications  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  on  this  subject. 
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n.  COMPARISON  OF  THE  VOLTAMETERS 

1.  PRELIMIN  ART  WORK 

A  preliminary  comparison  of  the  voltameters  was  made  in  four 
experiments  (of  which  the  first  is  designated  as  a  trial  experiment) 
to  determine  the  relation  of  the  Princeton  voltameters  with  those 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  In  each  case  the  voltameters  were 
assembled  and  treated  in  accordance  with  the  customary  pro- 
cedtu-e.  But  the  electrol3rte  used  in  all  the  voltameters  of  any 
experiment  was  always  the  same,^  so  that  we  have  a  comparison 
of  the  voltameters  themselves  not  involving  any  differences  due  to 
the  preparation  of  the  silver  nitrate.  The  voltameters  were  all  pf 
the  porous-cup  variety.' 

TABLB  1 
Preliminary  Comptrison  of  Voltemeters 

[Nob.  27  and  28  are  Botmu  of  Standards  voltanuten;  I  and  n  are  Prineetn  voUameten] 


Date 

Cap 

Depoalt 

Mean 

Difference, 

1914 
Veb.  18 

.    27 
28 

mg 

4103.34 

(4102.94) 

mg 
4103.34 

+5.< 

I 

4103.12 

100  000 

4103.12 

7011.26 

27 
28 

4090.84 
4090.90 

409a  87 

+10.  T 

I 

n 

4090.39 
4090.47 

4090.43 

100  000 

BCar.  7 

27 
28 

I 

n 

4118.32 
4118.36 
4117.54 

4117.68 

4118.34 
4117.61 

+  17.7 

100  000 

BCar.20 

27 
28 

4094.55 
4094.55 

4094.55 

+  7.T 

I 

n 

4094.23 
4094.24 

4094.23ft 

100  000 

Mean 

+  10.4 

100  000 

1  This  electrolyte  was  prepared  according  to  the  methods  of  the  Bmeau  of  Standards.    This  Bulletin,  9, 

p.  534. 

*  Details  of  construction  of  these  voltameters  are  given  in  Trans.  Am.  Electrodiem.  Soc..  18,  p.  957; 
82,  p.  367;  and  this  Bulletin.  9,  p.  151. 

'  Vacuum  dried;  all  others  dried  by  heating  to  z6o*. 
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The  values  are  given  in  Table  i .  On  the  average  the  deposits  in 
the  Bureau  voltameters  exceeded  those  in  the  Princeton  voltam- 
eters by  about  lo  parts  in  loo  ooo. 

A  systematic  search  was  now  begun  for  the  cause  of  this  differ- 
ence. In  Table  2  we  give  the  physical  aspects  of  the  voltameters 
employed. 

Differences  in  the  method  of  washing  the  deposits  proved  to  be 
important  and  without  doubt  influenced  the  results  given  in  Table 
I.  We  shall  describe  tmder  the  heading  "Washing  the  deposits" 
the  experiments  which  we  made  in  this  connection.  The  essential 
fact  here  is  that  according  to  the  Princeton  method  the  voltameters 
always  stood  overnight  filled  with  distilled  water,  while  the  Btu'eau 
procedure  has  been  to  complete  the  washings  of  the  deposit  at 
once,  unless  the  lateness  of  the  hotu*  made  it  convenient  to  allow 
the  cups  to  remain  filled  with  water  overnight.  This  was  a  most 
tmexpected  result  and  on  examining  the  matter  carefully  we  have 
discovered  that  when  water  is  allowed  to  stand  on  silver  which  has 
been  deposited  on  platintun  a  slow  and  progressive  loss  of  silver 
takes  place.  During  the  interval  between  closing  work  for  one 
day  and  beginning  the  next  the  loss  is  appreciable  in  amount. 

Comparative  determinations  of  the  acidity  of  the  electrolyte  for 
the  various  voltameters  before  and  after  the  electrolysis  showed 
the  following  results.  These  were  made  according  to  the  method 
described  by  Rosa,  Vinal,  and  McDaniel,^  except  that  methyl  red 
was  employed  as  an  indicator  instead  of  iodeosine,  because  it  is 
much  more  convenient  to  use  and  seems  to  be  equally  reliable. 

TABLE  2 
Comparison  of  the  Physical  Aspects  of  the  Voltameters 

gWoB.  27  and  28  >r>Biire«n  of  StMidaidifoitMnctwi;  I  and  n>r>  Princeton  foltameteis.    Ptatfamm  cathodta 

wen  vMd  ttmuctamit] 


CithodM 

Anodet 

Pofous  cups 

No. 

D«plb 

Dlun- 
eter 

^- 

SwtMe 

turo 

Diam- 
eter 

DtHh 

Xreatmoot 

27 
28 

I 

cm 
7 
7 

10 

10 

cm 
6 
6 

5 
5 

cc 

125 
125 

165 
1(5 

Brigbt... 
...do..... 

BCfltfo... 

BloctralyUc. ... 
Cut 

Ooniuui... 

Anecicm* 
...do. 

cm 
3.8 
3.8 

2.5 
2.5 

5.8 
5.8 

12.0 
12.0 

Kept  in  AfNOs 
Kept      In      HK>; 

n 

•  • •  «  aUV*  ••••••• 

rimed    with 
AsNOgbetoreuM 

*  This  BuUetin.  9.  p.  516. 
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The  acidity  measurements  are  given  in  Table  3. 

TABLE  3   ' 

Changes  in  Acidity  of  Electrolyte  for  the  Preliminary  Experiments 

[Nm.  27  and  28  axe  Butmis  of  Standardf  voUamaten;  I  and  II  are  Prineaton  voUamaCen] 


Data 


1914 


FabroarjlS. 


Fabraar7  26. 


Maidi7. 


Maidi20. 


Afaraga. 


Cop 


27 

28 

I 

n 

27 

28 

I 

n 

27 

28 

I 

n 

27 

28 

I 

n 


InlHaiacidltF 


0.5X10^ 
0.5X10^ 
0.5X10-* 
a  5X10^ 

a  9X10^ 
o.9Xi(r« 
a9xio-« 
o.9xi(r« 

0.9XlO-« 
0.9X10^ 

a9xio-« 
a9xi(r« 

0.6X10^ 

a6xio-« 

0.6X10^ 

aexio-* 


Final  caChoda 
addtty 


1.2Xl(r« 
2.1Xl(r« 


i.9xi(r« 
2.ixi(r« 


2.3X10-* 

2.7X10-* 

117X1<^ 

7.3Xl(r» 

aexicr* 

L6X10-« 
4*6XlO-« 
7.0X10-* 


umaaaat  B*  S« 
capa 


a7xi(r« 

L6X10-* 


LOXIO^ 
L2X10^ 


1.8X10-* 


aoxi(r« 

1.0X10-* 


1.1X10-* 


K8Xl(r« 
6.4X10-* 


4*oxwr« 
6.4xia-« 


7.9Xl(r« 


It  thus  appears  that  the  change  in  acidity  of  the  electrolyte 
is  appreciably  greater  in  the  case  of  the  Princeton  voltameters 
than  in  the  Btu'eau  of  Standards  voltameters.  The  reason  for  this 
appears  to  involve  the  question  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  porous 
cup  and  the  silver  nitrate  solution.  It  will  be  noted  in  Table  2 
that  the  method  of  treating  the  porous  cups  was  different  in  the 
two  cases.  Oiu*  results  showed  that  when  the  same  procedure  for 
preparing  the  two  kinds  of  porous  cups  was  employed  they  yielded 
the  same  results/  The  difference  between  the  Princeton  and  the 
Bureau  restdts  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  porous  cups  were  made  by  different  makers  •  and  from  differ- 
ent materials. 

2.  FmAL  COMPARISON  OF  THE  VOLTAMETERS 

Working  on  the  assumption  that  the  difference  between  the 
Princeton  voltameters  and  the  Bureau  voltameters  was  due  partly 


*  Princeton  voltameters  contained  porous  cups  made  by  John  Maddock  &  Son,  of  Trentoo^  N.  J.    The 
Bureau  voltameters  contained  porous  cups  made  by  the  KSnigliche  Porzellan  Maaulaktur,  of  Berlin. 
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to  the  differences  in  the  length  of  time  that  the  deposits  were 
washed  and  partly  to  the  difference  in  the  method  of  preparing 
the  porous  cups,  two  experiments  were  made  in  which  these  differ- 
ences were  eliminated.  The  washings  for  all  were  done  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible,  and  the  porous  cups  for  the  Princeton  volta- 
meters were  put  into  silver  nitrate  solution  the  day  before  each 
experiment.  This  solution  was  changed  several  times,  so  that  the 
equilibritun  between  the  porous  cup  and  the  neutral  solution 
might  be  as  complete  as  possible  and  similar  to  the  method  of 
keeping  the  porous  cups  in  silver  nitrate,  as  has  been  done  at  the 
Bureau. 

Table  4  gives  the  results  of  these  two  experiments  in  which 
some  gold  cathodes  were  also  used,  but  we  give  here  only  the 
results  of  the  platinum  cathodes  for  (Comparison  with  Table  i. 
It  can  be  seen  from  Table  1 1  that  the  residts  with  the  gold  cathodes 
were  equally  concordant. 

TABLE  4 
Final  Comparisoii  of  Voltemeters 

[Nos.  27  and  28  are  Buraati  of  Standardf  voltameten;  I  and  II  an  Pztnceton  Ttfttametan.    AH  w«n  dxlad 

by  hMttng  to  160*] 


Dale 

Cup 

• 

Depotit 

Mean 

Difference, 

B.a- 

Princeton 

1914 
ItUW  19 

28 

n 

27 
28 

I 

n 

mg 

4113.29 

4113.31 
4133.  SO 
4133.53 

4133.60 
4133.47 

mt 

4113.29 

4113.31 
4133. 54» 

• 

413S.S3ft 

Juno  23 

-as 

100000 

+as 

100000 

• 

Mean 

0 

100  000 

The  values  obtained  in  these  last  comparisons  show  very  per- 
fect agreement.  The  changes  in  acidities  of  the  electrolytes  also 
were  about  the  same  for  the  two  forms  of  voltameter.  The  results 
of  the  acidity  measurements  made  as  before  are  given  in  Table  5. 
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TABLE  5 

Acidities  of  Final  Comparison  of  Voltameters 

[Noc  27  and  28  axo  Burecu  of  Sbrndaidi  voUajnetexs;  I  tnd  n  are  Pdnoatan 


Date 

Cop 

Initial  addlty 

Final  catfaodo 
acidity 

Incnaae,  B.  S. 
cnpo 

Inapoaaa, 
Prinoolon  cops 

1914 
Jvm  19 

28 

n 

27 
28 

I 

n 

a8xia-« 
a8xio-« 
a8xio-« 
a8xio-« 
a8xia-« 

0.8X10-« 

t 

3.1X10-* 

2.9XWr* 
3.1X10-* 
4.1X10-* 
3.5X10-* 
2.5X10-« 

2.3Xia-« 

2.1X10^ 

JniM  23 

2.3X10^ 
3.3X10-« 

- 

2.7X10^ 

1. 7X10-* 

Moan 

2.6XVr* 

2.2X10^ 

m.  WASHING  THE  DEPOSITS 

The  practice  of  nearly  all  observers  has  been  to  continue  the 
washing  of  the  deposit  until  the  presence  of  silver  nitrate  can  no 
longer  be  detected  in  the  wash  waters  by  chemical  tests,  but  many 
have  taken  the  further  precaution  of  allowing  distilled  water  to 
stand  on  the  deposit  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  In  con- 
sidering this  matter  we  fotmd  the  fact  that  chemical  tests  for  the 
presence  of  silver  was  not  particularly  satisfactory  when  we  were 
concerned  with  very  small  amounts  of  silver  nitrate  in  the  wash 
waters.  In  our  final  washings  we  were  using  ** conductivity" 
water,  and  soon  foimd  that  the  change  of  conductivity  of  this 
water  was  a  most  admirable  method  for  determining  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  washing.  The  increases  in  conductivity,  due  to 
dissolved  silver  nitrate,  were  entirely  reliable  when  we  used  a 
blank — that  is,  a  clean  platinum  cup  similarly  filled  with  conduc- 
tivity water  and  standing  beside  those  containing  the  deposit. 
We  could  rapidly  make  tests  of  the  water  standing  on  the  deposit 
and  also  that  standing  in  the  clean  platinum  cup^  These  observa- 
tions showed  a  most  unexpected  state  of  affairs,  which  led  to  a 
special  investigation. 

It  was  found  in  the  beginning  that  when  conductivity  water  was 
put  into  the  cups  containing  the  deposits  and  allowed  to  stand 
only  a  short  time  that  the  increase  in  conductivity  of  the  water  was 
very  small,  provided  of  course  that  the  silver  deposits  had  been 
washed  in  the  usual  manner.     This  is  illustrated  by  measurements 
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on  the  final  wash  water  for  Nos.  27  and  28  in  the  experiment  of 
March  8.  This  last  water  was  allowed  to  stand  on  the  deposits 
for  five  minutes. 

Conductivity  of  water  originally o.  98X10"*  at  20®  C 

Conductivity  of  water  taken  from  No.  27 i.  ooX  10"*  at  20®  C 

Conductivity  of  water  taken  from  No.  28 i.  05X 10"*  at  20®  C 

It  was  fomid,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  cups  I  and  II  of  the 
same  experiment  which  had  been  washed  as  thoroughly  as  Nos. 
27  and  28  that  the  last  water  which  stood  in  them  overnight 
showed  a  distinct  increase  in  conductivity. 

After  standing  about  10  hours  we  found: 

Conductivity  of  water  originally i.  44Xio~*  at  20®  C 

Conductivity  of  water  taken  from  1 2.  8sX  10"*  at  20®  C 

Conductivity  of  water  taken  from  II 3.  ooX  io~*  at  20®  C 

This  increase  in  conductivity  suggested  that  some  silver  nitrate 
was  actually  soaking  out  of  the  crevasses,  but  repetitions  of  this 
soaking  process  showed  only  small  differences ;  that  is,  instead  of 
the  silver  nitrate  aU  coming  out  on  continued  washing  so  that  the 
water  could  finally  stand  on  the  deposit  without  sensible  change, 
as  it  does  in  a  clean  platinum  cup,  we  fotmd  that  the  effect  would 
repeat  itself  after  a  ntunber  of  washings. 

This  effect  is  best  illustrated  by  the  measurements  made  on 
cups  I  and  II  of  the  experiment  of  April  4.  These  cups  had  been 
thoroughly  washed  five  times,  and  also  soaked  overnight,  before 
the  measurements  recorded  below  were  begun.  The  following 
table  shows  the  increases  in  conductivity  observed  in  this  case: 

TABLE  6 


D«te 

Cvp 

Number 
wattt 

Duntloii 

el 
waahliic 

Increaae 
la 

Ineraeea 

time 

1914 

Heon 

X  io-« 

Aprils 

I 

10 

L  03X10^ 
1.02X10^ 

0.103 
.102 

n 

10 

April  6 

I 

12 

1.23X10-* 
1.02X10^ 

.102b 
.085 

n 

12 

I 

U 

L25X10-* 

.104 

n 

12 

1.08X10^ 

.090 

Avdl7 

I 

10 

U| 

1.09X10-* 

.095 

n 

10 

nh 

L05X10-« 

.091 

Mam  I.... 

.  101 

Mauin 

002 

86733^- 

-15 6 
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In  the  case  of  each  wash  water  that  stood  on  the  deposit  over- 
night we  could  detect  the  presence  of  silver  chemically  by  con- 
centrating the  solution  in  a  platiniun  dish  to  about  lo  cc  and  test- 
ing it  with  potassium  iodide.  These  tests  were  always  conclusive 
and  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  silver  was  actually  in  solution  in 
the  water. 

In  searching  for  an  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  we  allowed 
a  sheet  of  pure  silver  to  stand  in  conductivity  water  in  a  glass 
beaker  which  had  been  previously  steamed  and  otherwise  cleaned. 
The  glass  did  not  cause  any  significant  increase  in  the  conductivity 
of  the  water,  as  we  had  ascertained  by  previous  experiment.  When 
the  silver  was  immersed  in  the  conductivity  water  contained  in  this 
glass  no  change  in  conductivity  was  observed  other  than  a  very 
small,  gradual  increase  due  to  contact  of  the  air.  The  experiment 
was  continued  for  i66  hours,  and  to  confirm  it  we  repeated  it  with 
another  beaker  and  another  piece  of  silver.  The  ntunerical  results 
of  these  two  experiments  are  given  in  Table  7  and  plotted  together 
as  curve  I  in  Fig.  i. 

TABLE  7 
[GoodncttvttlM  oorrMtod  to  20*  C] 


Did* 


1914 

BCty  13 

BCty  15 

BCtyl4 

BCtyl6 

May  15 

May  18 

Bffay  16 

BCtyl8 

BCtyZO 

Do 


Sam- 
ple 

Time 

Hbun 

A 

13 

B 

23 

A 

24 

B 

34 

A 

48 

B 

70 

A 

82 

A 

118 

B 

118 

A 

166 

to 
conductlytty 


0. 14X10^ 

ai2xio-« 
■a  05X10^?) 
a  06X10^ 
aosxitr* 
a  04X10^ 

a34xi(r* 
ai3xi(r« 
a2ixio-« 

0.35X10^ 


Vint  watof . 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Taking  the  final  values,  0.35X10"*  at  166  hours  for  A  and 
0.21  X  ID"*  at  118  hours  for  B,  we  find  that  the  rate  of  increase 
for  A  and  B  are  as  follows:  A,  0.0021  x  lO"'  per  hour;  B,  0.0018  X 
IO-*  per  hour.  Comparing  this  with  the  results  of  Table  6,  where 
the  silver  was  deposited  on  the  platinum,  we  find — I,  o.ioi  X  lo*' 
per  .hour;  II,  0.092  Xio-'  per  hour.     That  is,  when  the  silver  is 
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deposited  on  platinum  it  affects  the  conductivity  of  the  water  at 
least  50  times  as  fast  as  when  the  platintun  is  absent.  Probably 
the  efifect  is  very  much  greater  than  this,  since  one  may  reasonably 
say  that  the  increase  in  conductivity  of  the  water  standing  on 
silver  in  the  beakers  is  due  largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  dissolved 
substances  from  the  glass  and  the  contamination  by  the  air.  In 
any  case,  the  observed  differences  are  large  enough  to  be  unmis- 
takable. 
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Fig.  i,-^-Cur\)e  I  shows  the  negligible  increase  in  conduciiviiy  of  water  standing  on  silver 
in  a  beaker  compared  with  the  increase  in  conductivity  of  water  standing  on  silver  depos- 
ited on  platinum,  as  shown  by  Curve  II 

Curve  II  of  Fig.  i  shows  the  increases  in  conductivity  of  the 
water  plotted  against  time  for  all  cases  in  which  the  water  stood 
on  a  four  g^am  deposit  of  silver  in  a  platinum  or  gold  cathode. 
(See  Table  8.)  The  various  points  are  resiilts  for  various 
deposits  in  various  experiments  and  made  imder  widely  vary- 
ing conditions.  In  some  cases  the  deposits  had  been  dried  and 
weighed  before  the  deposits  were  put  to  soak  in  water;  in  other 
cases  they  were  not.  In  some  cases  the  results  are  for  the  third 
wash  water  and  in  others  for  even  the  twelfth.     Consequently,  it 
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is  not  surprising  that  the  points  do  not  lie  more  closely  to  the 
ciurve.  We  do  not  wish  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  position  or  form 
of  the  curve  as  we  have  drawn  it,  for  this  may  be  open  to  question, 
but  the  one  fact  that  deserves  attention  is  that  all  the  results 
unite  in  showing  that  the  conductivity  of  water  standing  on  silver 
deposited  in  platintun  increases  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  when 
the  water  is  standing  on  silver  in  a  glass  vessel. 

We  give  in  Table  8  complete  data  from  which  curve  II  in 
Fig.  I  is  plotted.  All  the  conductivities  were  measured  at  room 
temperature,  which  averaged  about  23°  and  ranged  from  21°  to 
25°.  Since  we  were  primarily  interested  in  the  increases  of  con- 
ductivity rather  than  the  absolute  conductivities,  the  corrections 
for  temperature  are  negligible. 

TABLS8 
Conductivities  of  Wash  Waters 


[Not.  27  and  28  are  Btuaaa  of  Standaxda  voltameten;  I  and  n  an 

Princeton  vottameteiB] 

Date 

Cup 

No.  of 
waah 
water 

Duration 

of 
waahlna 

Ob- 

aerved 

con- 

dnctlvity 

Coodvc- 

tlvttyol 

water 

faittially 

Increaae 
In 

con« 
dnctlvUy 

Dopoatt 

dried?   ' 

1914 
Manta  ff 

27 
28 
27 
28 
27 
28 
27 
28 
I 

n 

I 

n 

I 

n 

I 
n 

27 
27 
27 
•27 
27 
27 
27 
27 

Houra 

k 
k 

13 

13 

k 

k 

12 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
llj 

IH 

k 

16 
16 
24 
64 
12 

xio-« 

1.0S 
1.00 
2.00 
2.00 
L07 
1.08 
2.01 
2.04 
2.09 
2.08 

X10-« 

a98 

.98 

1.00 

1.00 

.93 

.93 

.93 

.93 

1.06 

1.06 

X10-* 

ao7 

.02 

LOO 

LOO 

.14 

.IS 

Loe 

Lll 

L03 

L02 

L23 

L02 

L2S 

LOS 

L09 

LOS 

.14 

.13 

.10 

.  Loe 

LOl 

L40 

L73 

.81 

No. 

March  21 

No. 
No. 

April  4 

No. 
No. 

AmUS 

No. 
No. 

Do 

No. 
No. 

April  6 

No. 
No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

April? 

No. 

No. 

AprilSO 

1.10 
1.09 
L06 
2.04 
1.97 
2.36 
2.69 
1.80 

.96 
.96 
.96 
.96 
.96 
.96 
.96 
.9S 

Tea. 

May  1 

Tea. 
Tea. 
Tea. 

May  2 , 

Tea. 

May  4 

Tea. 
Tea. 

Mays 

Tea. 

Hvutn 
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TABLE  a— Ccmtinued 

Condnctivitiea  of  Wash  Waters— Continued 

[Not.  27  tad  28  are  Buipau  of  Standaids  voltunaten;  I  and  n  are  Princelon  voltasnaten] 


I>ate 

Cvp 

Na.of 
waah 
watar 

Of 

waahlnc 

Ob- 

MfVOd 

docdvtty 

Ccndiic- 

waiet 
initlany 

Increaae 
in 

diictlTtty 

Depodt 
dried? 

1914 

HottXB 

xio-« 

xio-« 

X10-* 

BCay  6 

27 
27 

12 
12 

16 
24 

1.66 
1.95 

a95 
.95 

0.71 
1.00 

Tea. 

■"■"#  "• ••.....•--.-..»••--■••--..."••• 

Tea. 

ft 

Mju  7 

27 
27 
28 

12 
3 

40 

2.31 
1.02 
L02 

.95 
.96 
.96 

1.36 
.06 
.06 

Tea. 

May  21 

No. 

No. 

125 

1 

1.00 

.96 

.04 

No. 

27 

U 

1.21 

.96 

.25 

No. 

28 

H 

1.15 

.96 

.19 

No. 

125 

li 

L15 

T«6 

.19 

No. 

27 

Zk 

1.30 

.96 

.34 

No. 

28 

2i 

1.33 

.96 

.37 

No. 

125 

2i 

1.30 

.96 

.34 

No. 

27 

21 

1.32 

.96 

.36 

No. 

28 

n 

L30 

.96 

.34 

No. 

• 

125 

H 

1.39 

.96 

.43 

No. 

27 

A 

H 

1.57 

.96 

.61 

No. 

28 

H 

1.48 

.96 

.52 

No. 

125 

H 

1.52 

.96 

.56 

No. 

BCay  22 

I 

n 

25 
25 

2,77 
2.00 

.93 

.93 

1.84 
1.07 

No. 

•"^■V     "^w*  •••■•■•••••-••■••••■•■•••••••• 

No. 

BCay  23 

I 
u 

50 
50 

3.20 
2.40 

.93 
.93 

2.27 
1.47 

No. 

■"■"#  ••«»•  ...•..••••.•....••.-•--•••••-• 

No. 

May  24 

I 
n 

64 
64 

3.50 
2.60 

.93 
.93 

2.57 
1.67 

No. 

■■■^r    ^ ■• •-•••••••-••••••••••■••■••-•■- 

No. 

May  25 

27 
125 

49 
49 

4.55 
4.45 

.96 
.96 

3.59 
3.49 

Tea. 

■"■"#  ■•«'•- ..•.-..•••.•-.•.•.•..••••.••• 

Tea. 

27 

57 

5.00 

.96 

4.04 

Tea. 

125 

57 

4.78 

.96 

3.82 

Tea. 

May  26 

27 
125 

73 
73 

5.55 

5.34- 

.96 
.96 

4.59 
4.38 

Tea. 

Tea. 

27 

82i 

5.88 

.96 

4.92 

Tea. 

125 

82^ 

5.75 

.96 

4.79 

Tea. 

May  27 

27 

95 

6.19 

.96 

5.23 

Tea. 

■■■"#  •" ............................... 

125 

95 

6.09 

.96 

5.14 

Tea. 

27 

106 

6.54 

.96 

5.58 

Tea. 

125 

106 

6.44 

.96 

5.48 

Tea. 

May  28 

27 
125 

lf9 
119 

6.91 
6.84 

.96 
.96 

5.95 
5.88 

Tea. 

■"■"#  ■'^» ••.-••...••-•.•••.---.-•-•■-•■ 

Tea. 

May  29 

27 
125 

144 
144 

7.05 
7.44 

.96 
.96 

6.09 
6.48 

Tea. 

mH^^t^^^     um^  »»■■•••■•••••••*■••■■•■•••••••■ 

Tea. 

One  might  readily  assume  that  this  increase  in  conductivity,  of 
the  water  is  due  to  entrapped  silver  nitrate  soaking  gradually  out. 
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in  spite  of  the  evidence  on  page  559  that  the  effect  repeats- itself 
indefinitely.  We  therefore  took  one  of  the  sheets  of  silver  used 
for  the  results  recorded  in  Table  7  and  put  it  to  soak  in  conduc- 
tivity water  in  a  platinum  cup.  The  silver  rested  on  the  bottom 
of  the  cup.    The  results  are  as  follows: 


TABLE  9 


1 

1914 
Miqr26 

Do 

Do 

May  27 

Do 

May  28 

May  29 


ao6xio-« 

.38X10-* 
.58Xl<r« 
.86X10-* 

i.4oxi<r« 


Water  in  plaHimm  otp.    No  tSkmi, 
SUfar  In  llw 


These  results  are  shown  in  the  curve  I  of  Fig.  2.     For  compari- 
son we  have  also  plotted  the  results  when  the  sheets  of  silver  stood 
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Flo.  3. — Curve  I  shows  the  increase  in  conductivity  of  water  standing  on  a  sheet  of  silver 
placed  in  a  platinum  cup  contrasted  with  the  negligible  increase,  shotim  by  Curve  II, 
when  the  sheet  of  silver  and  its  duplicate  were  placed  in  glass  beakers 

similarly  in  a  glass  beaker.  This  is  the  same  ctirve  as  I  in  Fig.  i. 
The  difference  is  smaller  than  is  shown  in  the  curves  of  Fig.  i ,  but 
shows  the  effect  quite  certainly.  To  complete  this  test  we  boiled 
down  the  water  that  had  stobd  on  the  sheet  silver  in  a  platinum 
cup  and  tested  it  chemically  for  silver.  We  f otmd  this  solution  to 
contain  silver  just  as  we  had  found  in  the  case  of  the  silver  deposits 
referred  to  on  page  560.  In  this  case  there  was  no  possibility  of 
silver  nitrate  producing  this  effect.  These  results  indicated  an 
electrochemical  action  by  which  the  silver  passed  into  the  solution. 
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Accordingly,  we  made  the  following  experiment  to  see  whether 
evidence  of  an  electric  current  passing  from  the  platinum  to  the 
silver  and  into  the  water  could  be  foimd.  A  platinum  bowl  filled 
with  the  best  conductivity  water  was  connected  to  the  +  terminal 
of  a  high-resistance  potentiometer.  In  this  and  resting  on  the 
bottom  was  placed  a  sheet  of  silver  (used  in  the  experiments 
recorded  above).  This  was  connected  to  the  negative  terminal 
of  the  potentiometer.  At  a  convenient  time  the  silver  was  raised 
slightly  and  held  in  position  in  the  water,  but  not  in  contact  with 
the  platinum  cup.     We  then  took  the  readings  which  are  plotted 
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FXG.  3. — Curve  I  shows  potential  difference  between  a  sheet  of  silver  and  the  platinum 
cathode,  the  "electrolyte**  being  the  best  distilled  water.  The  siher  was  raised  to  break 
contact  with  the  platinum  at  time  t^o.    Curve  II  was  obtained  with  a  gold  cathode 

in  the  curve  I  of  Fig.  3.  Curve  II  shows  a  similar  curve  for  a  gold 
cup  instead  of  the  platinum.  These  results  confirmed  the  idea 
that  an  electrolytic  phenomenon  was  taking  place.  In  a  few  cases 
we  measured  the  loss  of  silver  from  the  platinum  bowl  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  soaking  process,  either  by  estimating  the  silver  in 
ti^e  water  by  the  silver  chloride  produced  by  KCl  after  acidif)ring 
the  solution  or  by  reweighing  the  cup.  We  also  tried  estimating 
the  silver  by  ammonium  sulphocyanate,  but  without  satisfactory 
results,  because  of  the  extremely  small  quantities  involved.  The 
results  recorded  below  are  not  very  concordant,  but  show  that  the 
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losses  of  silver  from  the  cathode  bowl  are  about  the  same  order  of 
magnitude  as  the  amoimts  of  silver  foimd  in  the  water.  If  we 
take  0.006  mg  as  the  average  amotmt  lost  to  the  cathode  deposit 
per  hour  from  4  g  of  silver  deposited  on  platinum,  we  see  that 
soaking  the  deposit  for  one  day  of  24  hoturs  meaas  a  loss  of  from 
3  to  4  parts  in  100  000  of  a  4-g  deposit,  and  that  soaking  the 
deposits  overnight  (about  16  hotirs)  quite  certainly  means  a  loss 
of  2  parts  in  100  000  of  the  deposit.  In  many  cases  the  rate  may 
be  much  greater  than  this,  since  probably  a  slightly  higher  con- 
ductivity in  the  water  initially  would  increase  the  rate.  Perhaps 
the  reason  that  the  effect  seems  greater  at  the  start  than  after  a 
long  time  is  due  to  a  gradual  polarization. 

TABLE  10 


Dste 


Cup 


1914 


BCay  1.. 
BCay4.. 
BCay7.. 
BCty29. 

Do. 


Maaa. 


27 
27 
27 
27 
12s 


Houra 


16 

64 

40 

144 

144 


la  coa- 
ducUvlty 


XIO^ 

Loe 

L73 
L36 
6.09 
6.48 


(l)LOMOt 

silver  by 
weighlnci 


an 

.34 


.67 
.64 


(2)  Lotto! 

tilvor  by 

dotennJnt- 

tton 

of  AgCl 


0.49 
.20 
.52 
.53 


RAtlo: 


(1) 


0.013 
.005 


.005 
.005 


.007 


Ratio: 


(2) 


0.008 
.005 
.004 
.004 


.005 


Moan  of  all  0.006  mg  per  bonr  from  4  g  of  tUver  on  platinum. 

This  loss  of  silver  during  the  washing  of  the  deposits,  of  course, 
shows  that  the  deposits  should  be  washed  and  dried  immediately. 

One  further  point  in  this  connection  remained  to  be  investi- 
gated. While  it  seemed  fairly  certain  from  the  above  experiments 
that  an  electrochemical  action  was  taking  place,  there  still  remained 
the  possibility  that  a  little  silver  nitrate  entrapped  behind  the 
crystals  might  be  slowly  soaking  out  and  adding  to  the  observed 
effects.  Accordingly,  we  tried  the  following  experiment:  Two 
cups,  No.  27  aud  No.  125,  of  the  nm  of  May  21  were  filled  with 
water  for  144  hours  while  an  exactly  similar  cup,  No.  28,  remained 
dry.  We  scraped  down  half  the  silver  deposit  in  No.  27  and  No. 
28  with  a  clean  platintun  spatula  and  then  put  50  cc  of  conduc- 
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tivity  water  in  each  for  five  minutes  to  dissolve  whatever  AgNOs 
might  have  been  trapped  between  the  crystals  and  the  platintmi. 
If  the  soaking  process  appreciably  lessened  the  amotmt  of  AgNO, 
entrapped,  we  should  expect  the  conductivity  of  the  water  put  in 
No.  28  to  be  increased  more  than  that  put  in  No.  27.  The  results 
given  below  show  that  this  is  not  the  case.  To  find  what  increase 
in  conductivity  of  the  water  would  take  place,  due  to  mere  con- 
tact with  the  deposit  not  seraph  down,  we  put  50  cc  in  No.  125 
for  five  minutes  also.  This  affords  a  blank  experiment,  and  the 
results  are  to  be  subtracted  from  those  fotmd  for  No.  27  and  No. 
28.    The  results  are  as  follows: 

Conductivity  of  water  initially a  98X10"*  at  22.  5®  C 

Blank  experiment  (water  from  No.  125) » i.  35Xio~*  at  22.  5*  C 

Increase  to  be  subtracted  from  others 37  X  lo"*  at  22.  5®  C 

Water  from  No.  27,  which  was  soaked  for  144  hours i.  sdXzo'*  at  22.  5^  C 

Net  increase  for  No.  27  after  subtracting  blank aiX  10"*  at  22.  5^  C 

Water  from  No.  28,  which  was  not  soaked i.  49X  lo"*  at  22.  5^  C 

Net  increase  for  No.  28  after  subtracting  blank 14X 10"*  at  22.  5^  C 

If  we  may  assume  that  these  small  net  increases  for  Nos.  27 
and  28  represent  silver  nitrate  trapped  between  the  silver  and  the 
platintun,  we  may  estimate  the  whole  amount  of  such  silver 
nitrate  for  each  cup  and  find  for  No.  27,  0.03  mg;  and  for  No.  28, 
0.02  mg. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  prolonged  washing 
of  the  silver  deposits  produces  a  measurable  diminution  in  deposit, 
and  it  is  therefore  advisable  that  the  deposits  should  be  washed 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

IV.  COMPARISON  OF  DEPOSITS  ON  GOLD  AND  PLATINUM 

CATHODES 

The  Princeton  gold  cups  are  quite  different  in  appearance  from 
those  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  former  are  more  yellow 
than  the  latter,  which  have  a  greenish  yellow  appearance.  It  is 
believed  that  the  Princeton  cups  are  of  the  purer  gold.  These 
gold  cups  were  compared  in  only  the  last  two  experiments,  al- 
though one  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  cups  was  used  in  several 
previous  experiments  for  other  purposes.    The  results  are  given 
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in  Table  lo  and  show  the  substantial  agreement  of  the  deposits 
on  gold  and  platinum  cathodes  of  both  the  Princeton  and  Bureau 
of  Standards  voltameters. 

TABLS  11 
Compariaon  of  Gold  and  PUtintuii  Catliodcs 

[Rot.  27, 23^  125,  tad  126  are  Buraan  of  Staadaids  cupt;  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  an  Piioeatoii  cufa] 


I>ate 

Cap 

Matarial 

Dapoatt 

Maaa 

1914 
Jisatl9 

28 

125 

n 
m 

27 

28 
125 
126 

I 

n 
m 

IV 

Oflid 

4113.29 

4113.27 

4113.31 

'    4113.37 

4133.56 

4133.53 

4133.62 
4133.58 
4133.60 
4133.47 
4133.69 
4133.52 

4113.31 
4133.57 

Paid  platliiiiiii* 

'                100000 

Gald 

V 

|uaa23 

Plattaumi.. ... 
Gald 

"               100000 

Plfltiltlllll.  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  vVV*  ••••«••• 

0«ld 

• 

•  •  ■   •  v^lvs ••«•*   ■•• 

of  dapaaila  an  c*l4  ovar  Ihaaa  an  plaUsttin  la 


1. 


100  000' 


wlilcli  wa  aooaldar  anaailant 


These  experiments  do  not  explain  the  results  of  Dr.  Buckner 
using  the  Princeton  platinum  and  gold  voltameters,  where  he 

12 

in  the  deposits  on  gold  over  those  on 


f  otmd  an  excess  of 


looooo 

platinum.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  differences 
he  found,  since  no  such  differences  developed  in  our  work,  but  we 
are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  cause  must  have  been  in  the 
electrolyte.  We  think  that  the  fact  that  such  a  case  may  arise 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  making  the  proposed  international 
specifications  rigid  in  requiring  platinum  cathodes,  since  that  is  the 
most  generally  used. 
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V.  COMPARISON  OF  POROUS  CUPS  FROM  DIFFERENT 

SOURCES 

The  porous  cups  used  in  the  Princeton  voltameters  were  made 
by  John  Maddock  &  Son,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  while  those  used  by 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  its  previous  work,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  the  present  work  also,  were  made  by  the  Konigliche 
Porzellan  Manufaktur,  of  Berlin,  Germany.  The  American-made 
porous  cups  have  a  great  advantage  in  having  vitreous  tops,  but  in 
their  original  condition  they  are  too  thick  to  be  easily  prepared  for 
the  voltameter.  This  difficulty  was  overcome  by  grinding  down 
the  sides  and  bottom  with  carborundtun  paper  tmtil  the  walls  were 
about  I  mm  thick.  Tests  were  made  of  the  solubility  of  the  porous 
material  of  both  kinds  of  cups  and  these  showed  that  after  an 
initial  washing  to  remove  the  free  alkali,  that  the  cups  could 
stand  for  hours  in  double-distilled  water  without  producing  any 
significant  increase  in  its  conductivity. 

In  Table  11  we  give  a  comparison  of  results,  using  these  two 
kinds  of  porous  cups.  This  table  contains  all  the  comparative 
results  in  which  the  porous  cups  were  prepared,  as  described  in  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  Bulletin,  9,  page  185. 

TABLE  12 
Comparison  of  Voltameters  Using  Diiforent  Makes  of  Ponms  Cups 


Dat* 

Porous  cops 

B.S.v«l- 
tasMten 

i 

Pnoootoii 

vql- 
teuMten 

i 

Mam  of 

Ohoorfec 

1914 
TttiM  17..., 

Tranton. . . . 
BmIIb 

•  «  ■  •   •  VV«  •  a  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  aUV*  •  ••  •  • 

3667.92 
3668.02 
4113.29 
4113.27 

mc 

~ao5 

+  .05 

-  .02 

-  .04 

mc 

mc 

mc 

3667.97 

4113u31 
4133.57 

ViaaL 

J""""  »•••••■••■■ 

Do. 

Jvat  19. , . 

Do. 

Do. 

4113.31 
4113w37 

aoo 

+  .06 

Vlnal  (HaMf  ■  a»- 
paiatiia). 
Do. 

JviM  23 

BwUn 

Ttmton. ... 

BnVbk 

.. . .  .do.*.... 

TimfaHi. . . . 

4133.56 
4133.  S3 
4133.62 
4133.58 

-  .01 

-  .04 
+  .05 
+  .01 

ViaaL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

4133.60 
4133.47 
4133.69 
4133.52 

+  .03 

-  .10 
+  .12 

-  .05 

HaMt 

Aa 

Do. 

Aa 

Do. 

«  ■  a  «  aVOa  ■  «  •  ■  ■ 

Do. 

of  Bofttn  cava  tron 
— OL002mc.   Tha  aiioomoBt  of  foaallB  wtth 


+0UX)7mc;  avofafo 
twomafeaaol 


of  Tftotan  ciipa 
la  rmf  aoHatadofy. 
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VI.  SUMMARY 

We  have  made  a  comparison  of  porous-cup  voltameters  that 
differ  considerably  in  size  and  shape  and  particularly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  porous  cups.  We  find  that  when  the  porous  cups 
are  brought  into  equilibriiun  with  the  electrolyte,  as  shown  by 
acidity  tests,  all  the  voltameters  are  in  excellent  agreement 

We  have  found  that  when  the  voltameter  cups  containing 
deposits  are  allowed  to  stand  filled  with  water  (even  conductivity 
water)  a  progressive  solution  of  the  silver  takes  place.  That  this 
is  a  galvanic  action  we  have  shown  in  several  ways.  The  dis- 
covery of  this  effect  makes  it  seem  desirable  to  wash  the 
deposits  quickly. 

Throughout  the  present  work  we  have  used  methyl  red  as  an 
indicator  in  the  acidity  measurements  and  have  f otmd  it  to  be 
preferred  to  ideosine,  because  it  is  much  simpler  to  use  and  at  the 
same  time  gives  stifficient  accuracy. 

Princbton,  N.  J.,  and  Washington,  D.  C,  July  i,  1914. 
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I.  PRINCIPLES  OF  DESIGN 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

By  use  of  resistance  thermometers,  temperatm-e  measm-ements 
are  frequently  made  to  an  accuracy  of  o?ooi  and  in  the  measure- 
ment of  small  temperature  changes,  as  in  calorimetry,  o?oooi  or 
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even  less  is  sometimes  desired.  The  former  requires  resistance 
measurements  with  an  accuracy  of  about  i  in  300  000,  while  the 
latter,  involving  the  measurement  of  a  smalt  change  in  a  large 
quantityi  requires  a  precision  in  each  measurement  of  the  order  of 
I  part  in  3  000  000  or  more.  In  nearly  all  cases  in  which  such 
measurements  have  been  made  the  electrical  apparatus  has  been 
of  special  design. 

2.  MERCURY  LINKS  AUB  SmJNT  DIALS 

To  attain  the  above  accuracy  in  meastirements  of  resistances  of 
the  magnitudes  usual  in  resistance  thermometry  (i  ohm  to  100 
ohms) ,  the  errors  due  to  contact  resistances  of  plugs,  switches,  etc., 
must  be  minimized.  One  familiar  method  of  doing  this  is  by  use 
of  mercury-cup  contacts  for  links  connecting  the  parts  of  the 
circuit.  This  is  fairly  satisfactory  for  the  larger  valued  decades 
of  a  Wheatstone  bridge,  but  is  impracticable  for  several  reasons 
in  the  decades  comprising  small  fractions  of  an  ohm.  An  excellent 
device  for  these  which  ftilfills  the  requirement  of  greatly  dimin- 
ishing the  effect  of  dial  contact  resistances  is  constructed  on  the 
well-known  principle  of  changing  the  resistance  of  a  circuit  by 
shunting  a  small  resistance  with  a  much  larger  variable  one.*  The 
contact  resistance  of  the  switch  is  here  a  part  of  the  shunting 
branch,  and  only  a  small  fraction  of  its  total  variation  enters  into 
the  final  result. 

3.  IMPROVEMENTS  FROM  AN  OLDER  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  SAME  TYPE 

About  1 2  years  ago  Messrs.  Waidner  and  Wolff,  of  this  Bureau, 
designed  bridges  embodying  the  above  features.  The  coils  of  the 
main  arm  of  one  of  these  bridges  were  of  the  5,  2,  2,  i  series  from 
50  ohms  down  to  o.oi  ohm,  and  were  connected  by  mercury  con- 
tact Unks.  The  ten  steps  of  0.00 1  ohm  each  were  secured  by 
shunting  a  fixed  resistance  of  0.7200  ohms  with  a  set  of  resistances 

>  Such  a  device  for  snvducing  dumges  in  resistance  by  small,  even-valued,  and  equal  stepB  was  described 
in  a  paper  oommunicated  by  Waidner  and  Diddnson,  of  this  Bureau,  to  the  American  Physical  Sodety  in 
X9a4.  However,  the  printed  abstract  of  this  communication  (footnote  2 )  is  so  very  condensed  as  to  contain 
only  a  vague  sucgestioa  of  the  arrangement  used.  Since  this  date  the  device  has  been  described  by  White, 
Zdtschrift  f  iir  Instrtmientenkunde,  27,  p.  3x1,  X907;  Diesselhorst,  Ibid.  28,  p.  a,  1908,  and  White,  Ibid.  M, 
p.tz2, 19x4.  Diesselhorst  attributes  it  to  White,  who  in  turn  mentions  in  his  later  paper  its  development 
several  years  ago  by  Waidner  and  Wolff  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
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extending  from  about  50  ohms  to  00 ,  and  of  values  such  that  the 
change  introduced  in  the  equivalent  resistance  of  the  divided 
circuit  was  just  o.ooi  ohm  for  each  step  through  which  the  con- 
trolling dial  switch  was  turned.  A  similar  plan  with  different 
valued  coils  was  used  for  the  o.oooi  ohm  and  o.ooooi  ohm  decades. 
This  bridge  is  shown  in  Fig.  i  and  has  been  briefly  described  else- 
where.' It  has  given  very  satisfactory  service  for  over  10  years, 
but  in  the  course  of  this  time  experience  has  suggested  a  number 
of  improvements,  mostly  relating  to  convenience  of  operation. 
The  more  important  are: 

(a)  Diminution  or  elimination  of  the  seasonal  changes  of  the 
resistance  coils  due  to  variations  in  atmospheric  humidity.  The 
interval  between  calibrations  of  the  bridge  could  then  be  greatly 
extended  without  impairing  the  accuracy  of  work  done  with  it. 

(6)  Reduction  of  thermoelectromotive  forces  occurring  at  the 
link  and  dial  contacts  when  changing  a  setting. 

(c)  Simplification  of  the  manipulation  to  permit  of  greater  ease 
in  following  rapid  changes  of  the  resistances  measured  with  the 
bridge. 

4.  GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  A  THERMOMETER  BRIDGE 

• 

The  following  principles,  dictated  partly  by  the  experience 
gained  in  the  use  of  the  older  bridge,  served  as  a  basis  for  the  design 
of  the  one  here  described: 

(a)  The  coils  should  be  hermetically  sealed  to  protect  them  from 
the  influence  of  atmospheric  humidity. 

(6)  The  whole  bridge  proper — ^that  is,  connecting  switches  and 
links  as  well  as  coils — should  be  immersed  in  the  thermostat. 

(c)  The  operating  mechanism  necessitated  by  requirement  (6) 
should  be  rigidly  aligned,  whence  all  the  materials  of  construction 
shotild  be  as  permanent  as  possible.  (One  application  of  this 
principle  was  the  substitution  of  marble  f o»  hard  rubber.) 

(d)  The  variable  resistance  arm  should  consist  of  six  decades. 

(e)  The  construction  of  the  contacts  and  other  resistance 
arrangements  should  be  such  that  readings  could  be  made  to  an 
accuracy  of  2  or  3  per  cent  of  one  step  of  the  last  decade. 

t  Waidner  and  Dirkiimon:  Physical  Review,  19,  p.  51,  1904.    Sdiematic  diacrams  of  the  imtnnncat 
with  a  few  descriptive  Imci  are  given  in  this  Bulletin,  S,  p.  646,  X907;  and  6.  p.  iss*  1909. 
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if)  The  arrangement  should  be  such  that  measurements  be 
possible  by  the  Siemens  or  the  Callendar  method  of  connecting  a 
thermometer,  or  by  the  use  of  the  Thomson  double  bridge. 

ig)  The  arrangement  should  be  such  as  to  permit  of  calibration 
easily  and  to  an  accuracy  indicated  in  paragraph  (e) . 

n.  DETAILS  OF  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

1.  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

The  assembled  bridge  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  general  con- 
struction is  shown  by  Figs.  5  and  7.  Upon  a  marble  plate  are 
motmted  all  the  contact  blocks  and  switches  and  from  it  also  the 
coils  are  supported.  All  the  metal  parts  are  raised  about  3  mm 
from  the  plate  by  small  hard  rubber  blocks.  The  marble  plate  is 
motmted  on  foiu-  steel  posts  which  are  supported  by  a  brass  cast- 
ing, the  whole  forming  a  rigid  protective  and  supporting  structure. 
This  structure  carries  an  auxiliary  top,  also  of  marble,  to  which 
are  fastened  the  link  lifters,  handles  of  the  dials,  and  other  manipu- 
lating devices,  but  no  portion  of  the  electrical  circuits.  When  the 
bridge  is  immersed  in  the  thermostat  oil  bath  the  upper  surface  of 
the  oil  comes  between  the  two  marble  plates,  about  a  centimeter 
higher  than  the  top  of  the  contact  blocks. 

Diagrams  showing  the  electrical  f eattu'es  of  the  bridge  are  given 
in  Figs.  II,  12,  and  13,  discussed  in  detail  later.  The  principal 
parts  of  the  bridge  as  built  are : 

(a)  A  pair  of  lOO-ohm  and  a  pair  of  looo-ohm  ratio  coils,  either 
pair  of  which  can  be  introduced  into  the  circuit  at  will  and  inter- 
changed to  eliminate  error  due  to  inequality  of  the  two  coils. 

(6)  A  variable  resistance  arm  composed  of  six  decades,  the  first 
three  being  series  of  coils  on  the  5,  2,  2,  i  plan,  ranging  in  values 
from  50  ohms  to  o.i  ohm  and  coimected  to  copper  merciuy-cup 
contact  blocks  provided  with  amalgamated  copper  links,  and  the 
last  three  being  obtained  by  shtmting  resistances  of  2.2  ohms, 
0.34  ohms,  and  0.071  ohms,  respectively,  with  appropriate  shunts 
(values  nmrked  on  Fig.  12)  to  give  steps  of  0.0 1  ohm,  0.00 1  ohm, 
and  0.000 1  ohm. 

(c)  A  compensating  coil  of  about  2.5  ohms  (more  exactly  the 
value  of  the  last  three  decades  described  in  (6)  when  the  dials  are 


Fig.  I. — Special  Wheatslone  bridgt  for  teiis lance  Ihcrmometry.     Deiigned  t 
sirucled  in  igoj 


Bull.  Bur.  SUi 


I'lO.  3- — Hctmelically  sealed  coiUfoT  Wbealstone  bridge.     Details  of  consliuclion 
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set  on  zero)  in  the  arm  of  the  bridge  in  which  the  thermometer  is 
to  be  connected,  which  coil  makes  the  bridge  direct  reading,  and 
permits  of  measuring  resistances  less  than  2.5  ohms. 

(d)  Three  coils  and  a  slide  wire  so  arranged  as  to  provide 
auxiliary  ratio  arms  which  in  combination  with  the  simple  bridge 
form  a  Thomson  double  bridge. 

(e)  A  battery  distributing  switch. 

(J)  A  galvanometer  switch  to  change  the  connecting  points  of 
the  galvanometer  appropriately  for  the  Thomson  bridge  method. 
(g)  Battery  and  galvanometer  reversing  switches. 
(h)  Sensibility  switch,  changing  the  emf  applied  to  the  bridge. 

2.  SEALED  COILS 

The  investigations  of  Rosa,  Dorsey,  and  Babcock  *  showed  the 
desirability  of  protecting  resistance  coils  from  the  influence  of 
atmospheric  humidity,  and  developed  a  method  ^  of  doing  so  for 
individual  resistance  standards,  but  no  sealed  coil  suitable  for 
use  in  resistance  boxes  has  previously  been  developed,'  and  the 
plan  which  has  been  suggested  of  sealing  the  entire  box  did  not 
appear  feasible.  A  form  of  sealed  coil  suggested  by  the  heating 
coils  which  have  been  used  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  various 
calorimeters  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  was  developed  and 
adopted. 

The  construction  of  the  coils  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  At  (a)  is  a  group 
of  some  of  the  parts.  The  flanged  metal  spool  will  slip  into  the  tube 
just  to  the  right  of  it,  and  when  the  ends  are  soldered,  there  results 
the  hermetically  sealed  annular  space  in  which  the  wire  is  wound, 
as  shown  at  (c) .  Some  provision  is  necessary  for  bringing  out  the 
terminals  of  this  wire  without  impairing  the  insulation  ch"  per- 
mitting leakage.  Several  devices  were  proposed  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  Dr.  F.  Wenner,  of  the  Bureau,  for  the  one  adopted.  The 
details  are  shown  at  (a)  and  (6),  Fig.  3.  To  the  point  of  a  thin 
strip  of  sheet  copper  cut  in  the  shape  shown  was  hard  soldered  the 

*  Rom  and  Doney,  this  Bulktin,  t,  p.  553, 1907;  Rosa  and  Baboock,  this  Bulletin,  4,  p.  lax,  1907  (Scientific 
Paper  No.  73). 

*  Roia.  this  BuUettn,  ft,  p.  413,  1908  (Sdentific  Paper  No.  X07). 

*  A  sealed  ooil  is  described  in  2Mtschrift  ffir  Instmmentenkunde,  8S,  p.  tw6,  19x3,  as  a  modification  of 
a  form  devdopcd  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  reference  is  probably  to  the  coil  described  bdpw 
which  was  designed  in  19x0.    (See  p.  587.) 
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end  of  the  insulated  manganin  wire  of  suitable  size  for  the  coil 
winding,  and  at  the  center  of  the  same  copper  strip,  perpendicular 
to  its  plane,  was  hard  soldered  a  stout  piece  of  copper  wire.  After 
providing  suitable  insulation,  this  was  passed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3 
(6) ,  through  a  hole  drilled  in  the  metal  spool.  The  instdation  was 
secured  in  the  following  way:  The  copper  strip  was  covered  with 
two  layers  of  silk  gauze,  attached  by  painting  with  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  shellac,  and  the  wire  was  wrapped  beyond  the  bend  with 
silk  thread.  When  the  shellac  solution  had  dried,  dry  shellac  was 
melted  in,  thoroughly  impregnating  the  silk.  The  spool  also  was 
wrapped  with  shellacked  silk  gauze  and  the  part  to  be  covered  by 
the  copper  strip  was  impregnated  with  melted  shellac.  While  hot 
the  terminal  was  pressed  tight  against  the  spool  and  permanently 
tied  in  place  with  silk  thread.  The  freezing  of  the  melted  shellac 
formed  an  air-tight  seal  over  and  around  the  hole  drilled  through 
the  spool.  Melted  shellac  flowed  into  this,  binding  the  lead  wire 
immovably  and  providing  excellent  insulation  of  the  latter.  The 
use  of  dry  shellac  melted  into  the  silk  seems  necessary,  the  use  of 
shellac  solution  alone  failing  to  give  a  good  seal. 

In  Fig.  3  the  terminal  strip  is  shown  bare  at  (a)  and  covered 
with  silk  at  (6) ,  the  spool  being  bare  in  both  cases.  At  (c)  is  shown 
a  coil  fully  woimd  and  wrapped  with  silk  after  winding.  At  (d) 
is  shown  a  coil  with  cover  in  place,  finished  and  ready  for  use. 

Adjustment  of  the  coils  proceeded  as  follows:  Very  nearly  the 
correct  value  was  attained  by  using  the  proper  length  of  wire  in  the 
coil  winding.  A  closer  adjustment  was  made,  after  the  coil  was 
annealed,  by  clipping  off  suitable  lengths  of  the  wire  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  coil,  where  the  wires  double  back  in  the  noninductive 
winding,  and  hard  soldering  these  ends  together.  The  final 
adjustment  was  made  upon  the  leads  after  the  coil  had  been 
mechanically  completed  and  motmted  in  place.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  external  leads  of  the  coils  be  of  manganin,  and  accordingly 
there  is  considerable  latitude  for  such  adjustment.  The  more 
flexible  copper  is,  however,  advantageous  at  the  bend,  so  that  a 
copper  lead  should  be  used  as  described  above,  and  then  cut  off  just 
beyond  the  bend  and  a  suitable  size  piece  of  manganin  wire  hard 
soldered  on. 
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The  construction  described  produced  a  coil  very  similar  in  size, 
shape,  and  general  appearance  to  the  usual  form  of  open  coil, 
except  for  the  smooth  brass  tube  instead  of  the  furrowed  outer 
surface  and  for  the  leads  coming  out  from  the  inner  spool.  The 
carrying  capacity  when  immersed  in  oil  is  not  quite  so  great  as  for 
a  corresponding  uncovered  coil,  but  the  difference  is  not  sufficient 
to  be  of  importance.  The  heating  for  given  current  is  about  one 
and  one-half  times  the  heating  of  the  open  coil. 

No  great  advantage  results  from  the  hennetical  sealing  of  very 
low  resistances,  and  in  the  present  bridge  the  construction  de- 
scribed was  employed  only  for  coils  whose  resistence  exceeded  0.3 
ohm. 

J.  HBRCURT-COP  CORTACT  BLOCKS  AND  LUTES 

The  lugs  forming  the  terminab  of  the  coils  shown  in  Fig.  3  were 
soldered  to  copper  posts  projecting  down  from  blocks  containing 
mercury  cups,  the 
construction   being 
shown    in    Fig.    4. 

When  not  wanted  «■■ 

in  the  circuit  the 
coil  is  short  cir- 
cuited by  a  link, 
and  upon  raising 
this  the  resistance 
of  the  coil  is  sub-  ^     , 

_-^    J.   J  t       j.t.   ^     t  "°-  i—MereuTy-cMp  contact  bloclu  and  links 

sUtuted  for  that  of 

the  copper  link  plus  the  two  mercury  contacts  between  the  cups 
and  the  studs  on  the  link.  Upon  the  constancy  of  these  contacts 
depends  the  reUabihty  of  the  bridge  and  the  main  factor  in  securing 
the  desired  constancy  is  proper  construction  to  secure  plane  sur- 
faces and  the  bringing  into  one  plane  of  all  the  four  surfaces  con- 
cerned. The  cups  were  purposely  made  shallow,  about  2  mm. 
deep,  so  as  to  be  readily  cleanable. 

The  use  of  a  rod  for  each  coil  terminal,  namely,  two  for  each 
contact  block  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  makes  the  settings  single  valued. 
This  is  not  true  for  a  construction  employing  one  rod  for  each  block 
and  attaching  two  coils  to  it  at  its  lower  end. 
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4.  TOTAL  DCMBRSION  Df  OIL 

The  requirements  as  to  accuracy  make  it  necessary  to  submerge 
the  coils  of  such  a  bridge  in  a  thermostat  oil  bath,  and  to  arrange 
for  proper  working  of  a  convenient  thermostat,  the  temperature 
at  which  it  is  set  must  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  of  the  room. 
If  the  links,  etc.,  emerge  from  the  oil  bath  into  the  air  of  tiie 
room,  the  temperature  diflPerences,  even  though  small,  are  usually 
sufficient  to  be  the  cause  of  troublesome  thermal  electromotive 
forces.  Hence,  in  the  present  bridge  all  parts  of  the  electric 
circuits  were  placed  within  the  thermostat  bath.  The  design 
adopted  is  suflSciently  well  shown  by  Figs.  5  and  7,  in  connection 
with  what  has  already  been  said  tmder  ''General  description," 
page  574- 

5.  USK  LIFTBRS 

The  immersion  of  the  links  and  dials  in  oil  rendered  necessary 
some  provision  for  manipulating  them  through  a  cover.  A  second 
top,  6  cm  above  the  real  bridge  top,  was  arranged  as  a  mechanical 
keyboard.  The  links  are  raised  from  and  lowered  into  the  mer- 
cury cups  by  means  of  lifters  illustrated  in  Fig.  6. 

Although  it  appeared  from  such  data  as  were  available  that 
mercury  contacts  under  oil  are  as  good  as  or  better  than  the  same 
in  air,  it  was  soon  foimd  that  with  link  lifters  which  set  a  link 
down  gently  a  very  tmreliable  contact  was  obtained.  The  action 
of  the  oil  on  the  mercury  causes  the  formation  of  a  film  which 
must  be  broken  before  proper  contact  is  secured.  Accordingly, 
the  lifter  had  to  be  such  as  to  communicate  to  the  link  a  motion 
which  would  break  the  film,  and  also  would  leave  the  link  entirely 
free  to  rest  on  its  own  base  plane  when  all  the  way  down.  The 
requirements  are  satisfied  by  the  ioxai  of  lifter  shown  in  Fig.  6. 
A  yoke  fitting  freely  in  slots  in  the  ends  of  the  link,  together  with 
a  central  pin  resting  in  a  cup  in  the  link,  permit  of  applying  the 
necessary  vertical  pressure  and  at  the  same  time  "scrubbing"  the 
contact  by  a  small  rotation  of  the  link  communicated  by  means  of 
the  knob  forming  the  handle  of  the  lifter.  The  extent  of  this 
rotation  is  limited  by  pins  in  the  bushing  of  the  lifter  so  that  the 
link  can  never  be  turned  far  enough  to  fail  to  seat  in  the  mercury 
cups  of  the  contact  blocks.     When  a  link  is  lowered  into  place 


Fig.  ^.—Showing  the  actual  bridge  lop  with  its  mercury-cup  canlaci  blocks  and  dial 
switches  comfiiclely  immetied  in  oil.  The  cover  bearing  the  manipulating  devices 
is  shown  at  IHc  back 


Fig.  6.— Link  and  link  lifler 


r 


,]«    mmni  hdl 


Fic  7. — Bridge  removed  from  oil  balk  thermoslai;  lo  show  rigid  structural  frame- 
■u-ork,  mounting  of  coih  bolh  sealed  and  ol^en,  and  also  the  details  of  the  tnanipu^ 
laliiig  deviecs.     To  show  the  latter,  the  top  is  fioiscd  at  an  angle 
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and  the  hand  removed  from  the  lifter  the  link  is  entirely  free  from 
constraint  except  for  support  by  its  own  studs. 

The  operation  of  the  dials  from  the  top  plate  of  the  bridge  is 
illustrated  by  Fig.  7.  An  ordinary  hard-rubber  dial  handle  with 
the  usual  clicking  device  was  mounted  on  the  plate,  and  its  shaft 
extending  downward  with  a  cross  key  at  the  bottom  engages  a 
cross  slot  in  the  top  of  the  dial  mechanism. 

6.  MECHAinCAL  SUPPORT  AND  MARBLE  TOP 

The  manipulating  devices  for  the  dials  and  links  required  careful 
and  permanent  registering  with  the  parts  below.  This  was 
secured  by  the  use  of  the  framework  briefly  described  above 
(p.  574)  and  sufficiently  well  shown  in  Fig.  7  to  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  detailed  description.  This  frame  supported  the  bridge  in 
the  proper  position  in  the  oil-bath  thermostat. 

To  insure  that  alignment  once  attained  would  be  permanent 
and  not  be  destroyed  by  warping,  marble  was  selected  in  preference 
to  hard  rubber  as  the  material  for  the  main  plate  of  the  bridge. 
The  upper  plate  carrying  the  manipulating  handles  is  also  of  mar- 
ble. The  only  serious  disadvantage  thus  incurred  was  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  construction. 

7.  msmJkTION  RBSISTANCB  AND  BQmPOTBNTIAL  SmSLD 

Since  marble  may  be  defective  in  insulation  quaUties  because  of 
veins  of  conducting  material,  the  plate  used  was  thoroughly  tested 
for  insulation.  After  drilling,  each  hole  was  stoppered  and  filled 
with  mercury  and  a  test  made  with  a  voltage  of  about  300.  No 
insulation  resistance  of  less  than  30  000  megohms  was  fotmd  be- 
tween any  two  points  where  metal  parts  were  to  be  placed.  The 
plate  was  of  white  marble  of  good  clear  appearance. 

The  presence  of  high  potentials  (relative  to  those  in  Wheatstone 
bridge  measurements)  in  almost  every  physical  laboratory  makes 
it  necessary  that  all  electrical  apparatus  intended  for  very  precise 
measurements  shall  be  adequately  protected  from  chance  leakage 
of  such  stray  voltage  into  the  measuring  circuit.  Because  of  the 
possibility  of  a  low  surface  insulation  resistance,  even  when  the 
best  of  insulating  material  is  employed,  it  is  desirable  to  screen 
such  apparatus  with  a  suitable  metal  network  to  equalize  any 
differences  of  potential  which  may  result  in  such  leakage.  The 
screen  for  the   present  apparatus  was  constructed   by  joining 
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electrically  the  copper  tank  containing  the  oil  in  which  the  bridge 
was  immersed,  metal  plates  in  the  feet  carrying  the  board  upon 
which  the  assembled  apparatus  was  mounted,  and  a  metal  plate 
beneath  the  galvanometer. 

&  LINK  AND  DIAL  CONTACT  RESISTANCES 

The  total  resistance  of  a  link  and  its  two  mercury  contacts  is 
about  13  microhms  and  is  constant  to  about  i  microhm  when 
operated  by  the  form  of  lifter  described  in  section  5  (p.  578)  with 
a  scrubbing  motion  to  break  up  the  surface  film  on  the  mercury. 

The  variations  of  resistance  of  the  contacts  of  the  shunt  dials 
introduce  no  error  greater  than  a  microhm.  By  referring  to  Fig.  1 2 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  worst  case,  namely,  with  the  largest  step 
dial  on  the  zero  setting,  the  figures  are  as  follows:  2.2  ohms  is 
shunted  by  46.2  ohms,  making  a  joint  resistance  of  2.1  ohms.  To 
change  this  resistance  by  i  microhm  the  shtmt  of  46.2  ohms  must 
be  increased  or  decreased  by  0.0005  ohm.  With  well-made  dial 
contacts  under  oil  this  variation  in  contact  resistance  is  not  to  be 
expected  and  has  not  been  found. 

A  convenient  way  of  stating  the  result  deduced  above,  namely, 
that  a  variation  of  0.0005  ohm  in  the  shunt  circuit  corresponds 
to  a  change  of  0.000  001  ohm  in  the  bridge  circuit  is  to  say  that  the 
effects  of  variation  of  the  contact  resistances  are  reduced  500  times. 
So  stated,  the  eflFect  is  reduced  1000  and  5000  times  for  the  zero 
positions  of  the  middle  and  smallest  dials,  respectively,  while  on 
the  settings  at  nine  the  figiu-es  are  50  000,  100  000,  and  500  000, 
respectively,  for  the  three  dials,  with  intermediate  values  for  the 
intermediate  settings.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  even  if  con- 
tact resistances  were  liable  to  much  greater  variation  than  0.0005 
ohm  no  serious  errors  would  be  introduced. 

9.  RATIO  REVERSING  COMMUTATORS 

The  ratio  coils  are  connected  according  to  the  plan  shown  in 
diagram  in  Fig.  1 1 ,  which  permits  of  interchanging  the  ratio  arms 
of  the  bridge  by  rotating  a  four-point  commutator  through  90**. 
The  resistance  of  the  commutator  contacts  enters  directly  into 
the  ratio  circuit,  and  mercury  cup  contacts  were  constructed  with 
the  same  care  as  for  the  other  arms  of  the  bridge.  The  details  are 
shown  in  Fig.  8,  which  illustrates  how  the  links  are  raised  and 
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moved,  and  also  are  free  to  rest  on  their  base  plane  when  lowered 
into  the  cups. 

In  Fig.  1 1,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  but  one  pair  of  ratio  coils 
is  indicated.  There  are  two  pairs,  one  each  of  100  ohm  and  1000 
ohm  coils,  connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  12.  When  using  an  equal- 
arm  bridge  connection,  one  of  the  two  commutators  is  raised  en- 
tirely clear  of  the  mercury  cups  and  suspended  by  the  pin  (P), 
Fig.  8.  (See  also  Fig.  2,  which  shows  one  commutator  raised  and 
one  lowered.)  When  using  the  10:1  or  i  :io  ratio,  both  commuta- 
tor handles  are  lowered  into  position  and  one  link  of  each  raised 
by  a  screw  (5) ,  Fig.  8,  so  as  to  be  out  of  contact  with  its  cups. 

10.  THERMOMETER  CONNECTORS 

To  secure  the  advantages  of  the  mercury  contacts  for  the  bridge 
coils,  it  is  desirable  to  have  equally  good  contacts  in  connecting 
the  thermometer  to  the  bridge.  This  is  done  by  means  of  con- 
nectors illustrated  in  Fig.  9.  The  flexible  wires  represent  the 
thermometer  leads.  To  these  are  soldered  the  special  terminals 
(a)  which  fit  in  the  mercury  cups  and  are  held  securely  in  place  by 
long  nuts  (b) .  At  (d)  is  shown  a  similar  terminal  with  a  binding 
post  top  for  making  connections  when  a  soldered  connection  is  un- 
necessary or  inconvenient.  In  Fig.  10  is  shown  the  way  in  which 
this  t)rpe  of  connector  attaches  to  the  bridge,  the  upper  marble 
plate  having  been  removed  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  view. 

11.  BATTERY  DISTRIBUTING  SWITCH  AND  GENERAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF 

CONNECTIONS 

One  terminal  of  the  battery  is  connected  at  a  fixed  point  in  the 
bridge,  namely,  between  the  two  ratio  arms;  the  other  terminal  is 
left  for  connection  at  whatever  point  of  the  circuits  it  is  desired  to 
make  the  dividing  point  between  the  two  remaining  arms  of  the 
bridge.  -This  depends  entirely  upon  the  use  of  the  bridge,  being 
different  for  the  Siemens  and  Callendar  pattern  resistance  ther- 
mometers, for  measurements  by  means  of  the  Thomson  double 
bridge,  for  calibration,  etc. 

A  complete  diagram  of  connections  is  given  in  Fig.  12,  and  the 
general  plan,  with  details  omitted,  is  shown  somewhat  more  clearly 
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by  Fig.  1 1 .  The  points  of  the  battery  distributing  switch  (Fig.  1 2) 
function  as  follows :  The  point  A  is  connected  to  a  binding  post  used 
for  the  battery  connection  of  a  Siemens  type  thermometer  and  for 
many  general  resistance  measurements;  B  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  a  Callendar  thermometer,  the  main  coil  of  which  is  connected 
in  the  gap  7-8  and  the  compensating  coil  at  5-6 ;  C  replaces  A  when 
both  connecting  leads  of  an  external  resistance  are  to  be  thrown 
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Flo.  II. — Diagrommatic  representation  cf  circuits.     Connections  as  a  simple  bridge; 
switches  for  battery  reversal,  galvanometer  reversal,  etc.,  omitted. 

into  one  arm  of  the  bridge  instead  of  so  as  to  compensate  each 
other;  D  is  for  checking  the  constancy  of  the  mercury  contact 
resistances  •;  E  is  for  the  Thomson  bridge. 


*  The  method  by  which  the  link  resistances  are  determined  is  as  follows:  With  all  the  links  beti 
C  and  D  lowered  and  suitable  connectors  in  the  g8x>s  s-8,  the  bridge  is  balanced  with  the  hatttry  distributor 
set  at  C  and  again  at  D.  In  the  first  instance  the  line  of  links  and  contacts  is  in  the  same  snn  of  the  bridge 
as  the  shunt  dials;  in  the  second  instance  it  is  in  the  opposite  arm.  Twice  the  resistance  of  this  line,  i.  e.« 
96  links,  is  the  difiference  in  the  two  settings.  If  this  be  found  too  large,  a  more  extended  calibration  is 
in  order  for  the  location  of  the  faulty  contact.  By  this  arrangement— ^hat  is,  having  C  and  D  permanently 
oonnected  as  they  are— it  is  but  a  moment's  work  to  chedk  up  the  contacts,  and  it  is  therefore  much  more 
likely  to  be  done  frequently  than  if  external  connections  had  to  be  made  each  time. 
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The  other  auxiliary  switches  require  little  explanation.  The 
battery  and  galvanometer  reversals  are  accomplished  by  four- 
point  commutating  switches,  which  include  an  "off"  position. 
The  sensitivity  switch  is  in  the  battery  line  and  operates  by  tap- 
ping off  a  given  fraction  of  the  applied  emf .  The  first  point  cor- 
responds to  about  a  hundred-thousandth  full  sensitivity,  so  that 
a  totally  unbalanced  bridge  gives  less  than  full-scale  deflection  of 
the  galvanometer.  This  is  very  useful  in  determining  the  mag- 
nitude of  an  entirely  tmknown  resistance.  Successive  steps  in- 
crease the  sensitivity  until  the  full  battery  emf  is  applied  to  the 
bridge. 
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Fio.  13. — Diagrammatic  r^preseniaUon  of  circuits  wh^n  connected  as  a  Thomson  double 

bridge. 

12.  THOMSON  BRIDGB  CONimCTIONS 

The  diagrammatic  Thomson  bridge  ^  is  shown  in  Pig.  13,  and 
with  the  aid  of  this  the  actual  connections  may  be  traced  out  in 
Fig.  12,  if  desired.  By  depressing  the  link  at  K  the  auxiliary 
ratio  is  connected  into  the  simple  bridge  at  one  end  of  the  variable 
arm,  corresponding  to  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  13.    The 

'  The  theory  of  the  Thomsoa  bridce  can  not  be  <1ivn«fd  here.  The  original  paper  on  the  method  was 
published  by  Sir  William  Thomson.  Philosophical  Magazine.  24.  p.  X49;  z86a.  The  subject  is  fully  treated, 
with  a  comprehensive  bibliography,  inapaperby  Wenner. "  The  Pour-terminalConductor  andtheThomson 
Bridge."  this  Bulletin,  8,  p.  580;  19x2  (Scientific  Paper  No.  z8z). 
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gap  Z  (Pig.  13)  is  provided  by  the  link  5-6,  Fig.  12,  and  the  auxil- 
iary ratio  and  its  slide  wire  are  ia  the  extreme  lower  left  corner 
of  Fig.  12.  The  choice  of  ratios,  equality  or  10  to  i,  is  clearly 
shown  by  Fig.  12  and,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  is  omitted  from 
Fig.  13. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  use  ratio  coils  of  high  resistance,  the  usual 
method  of  connecting  a  Thomson  bridge  seriously  limits  the  sen- 
sitivity attainable,'  so  the  connections  shown  ia  the  figures  were 
adopted,  namely,  with  the  resistance  of  the  main  and  auxiliary 
ratios  in  the  battery  circuit  and  not  directly  in  the  galvanometer 
circuit,  a  subject  which  has  been  somewhat  more  fully  discussed 
by  Wenner.' 

13.  TBHFBRATURE-CONTROL  STSTBH 

The  maximum  temperature  coefficient  of  change  of  resistence 
of  any  of  the  coils,  at  the  temperature  at  which  the  bridge  is  used, 
is  of  the  order  of  15  parts  per  million  per  degree  C,  so  that  for 
resistance  meastu'ements  reliable  to  i  part  in  3000000  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  a  temperattue-regulating  system  capable  of 
controlling  the  temperature  to  about  0.02®.  Accordingly,  the 
bridge  was  immersed  in  a  thermostat  bath  provided  with  the 
control  system  described  below. 

The  oil  is  contained  in  a  large  rectangular  copper  tank  lagged 
with  wood,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  circulation  being  forced  by  a  motor- 
driven  propeller  in  an  offset  tube.  In  the  same  offset  tube  is 
mounted  an  electric  heating  coil  of  "advance"  resistance  wire,  a 
portion  of  the  current  for  which  is  controlled  so  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bath  remains  constant  within  about  0.03®  and  that  of 
the  coils  within  o.oi®.  The  controlling  device  is  a  relay  operated 
by  a  mercury  make-and-break,  the  motion  of  which  is  due  to 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  liquid  in  a  large  bulb  distributed 
over  the  bottom  smface  of  the  oil  bath.  The  relay,  battery, 
switches,  fuses,  etc.,  are  all  assembled  on  a  board  at  the  end  of 
the  table  carrying  the  bridge,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

The  temperature  of  30®  C  was  selected  for  the  operation  of  the 
bridge,  and  the  apparatus  is  arranged  to  heat  up  rapidly  to  this 
temperature  by  using  a  120-volt  supply  circuit,  and  then  by  the. 

■  W.  Jaeger  und  H.  von  Steinwehr:  Anaalen  der  FhyBOc.  (4),  4St  p.  1x65;  19x4. 
*  Wenner,  loc.  dt..  p.  594. 
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throw  of  a  multiple-blade  switch  to  regulate  on  22  volts.  A  bell 
is  connected  so  as  to  give  warning  when,  on  the  rapid  heating, 
the  temperature  of  30°  has  been  reached,  or  if,  on  regulating,  the 
relay  fails  to  operate. 

m.  CALIBRATION 

1.  PRINCIPL£S 

« 

The  general  principle  of  calibration  is  to  compare  directly  the 
various  coils  and  series  of  coils  in  the  bridge,  much  as  weights  are 
compared,  i.  e.,  50  with  201  +  20, +  10,  one  such  comparison  being 
made  with  an  external  standard  resistance,  usually  100  ohms,  so 
that  all  the  results  are  expressible  in  international  ohms.  From 
these  comparisons  enough  equations  are  obtained  to  solve  for  the 
correction  to  each  coil. 

In  making  such  comparisons  the  differences  between  the  coils 
are  read  from  the  small  decades  of  the  bridge,  i.  e.,  the  dial  shimts, 
and  these  must  either  be  calibrated  previously  or  else  the  assump- 
tion made  that  they  are  correct.  The  latter  procedure  is  by  far 
the  more  convenient,  and  if  upon  working  dovm  from  large  to  small 
decades  it  should  appear  that  the  corrections  to  the  latter  were 
appreciable,  the  differences  read  in  terms  of  them  could  then  be 
corrected,  and  the  calibration  recomputed  accordingly.  No  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  adjusting  these  decades  to  values  where 
the  corrections  are  negligible,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
will  change  by  any  significant  amount. 

2.  HAIIIPULATION  AND  APPARATUS 

Fig.  1 1  will  serve  as  the  reference  fig^e.  Closing  the  gaps  X,Y, 
with  appropriate  links,  the  dividing  point  between  the  two  arms 
of  the  bridge,  namely,  the  point  at  which  the  battery  circuit  is  at- 
tached, is  moved  along  for  successive  steps  so  as  to  secure  the  com- 
parisons  50  vs.  250,  2O1   vs.  20a,    2O1  vs.    220,    20,  VS.  220    lO  VS. 

2io,  etc.,  down  to  o.i,  vs.  o  to  lo  of  the  first  dial.  Such  a  com- 
parison is  made  by  balancing  the  bridge  twice,  once  with  the  appro- 
priate coils  in  the  bridge  arms  and  once  with  these  short-circuited 
by  their  links.  Balance  of  the  bridge  may  always  be  obtained  if  a 
link  of  sufficient  resistance  be  connected  in  X  or  Y,  because  the 
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compensating  coil  balances  approximatdy  the  shunt-dial  decades 
when  set  in  their  zero  positions.  Such  a  calibrating  link  is  a  small 
loop  of  copper  or  manganin,  according  to  circumstances.  Two  of 
them  are  shown  at  C^) ,  Fig.  14,  together  with  a  traveling  plug  used 
for  the  movable  battery  connection.  This  plug  fits  in  a  small  hole 
at  the  center  of  each  contact  block  (see  Fig.  5) ,  a  row  of  small  holes 
just  over  these  in  the  cover  plate  being  provided  and  stoppered 
with  hard-rubber  plugs  when  not  so  used. 

The  comparison  of  the  50  +  2014- 2o,  +  io  of  the  bridge  with  a 
certified  loo-ohm  standard  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  all  the 
results  in  international  ohms  is  accomplished  by  connecting  the 
standard  in  the  gap  X  (Fig.  11)  just  as  a  thermometer  would  be 
connected.  A  sealed  standard  of  the  usual  form  is  used,  being 
shown  at  (6),  Fig.  14,  with  a  convenient  stand,  short-circuiting  link, 
and  connectors  to  fit  the  bridge. 

Calibration  of  the  dial  decades  is  possible  by  at  least  two  methods. 
One  of  these  is  to  measure  the  actual  values  of  the  shunt  coils  and 
from  these  deduce  the  corrections  for  the  bridge  arm.  As  this 
method  requires  an  auxiliary  bridge  adapted  to  the  measurement 
of  odd- valued  resistances  and  involves  rather  tedious  computa- 
tions, another  method  has  been  deemed  more  convenient.  This 
is  to  compare  the  successive  steps  of  a  dial  with  each  other  by  com- 
paring each  in  tiun  to  the  total  interval  of  the  next  smaller  dial, 
the  steps  of  the  last  dial  being  intercompared  by  observing  the  gal- 
vanometer deflection  produced  by  changing  the  setting  one  step. 
The  method  obviously  requires  that  the  dial  whose  total  interval 
ftunishes  the  comparison  unit  shall  be  set  at  o  and  10,  respec- 
tively, when  the  two  balances  of  the  bridge  are  secured.  To  accom- 
plish this,  a  small  variable  resistance  is  connected  in  the  gap  X  and 
adjusted  to  a  value  which  will  give  the  balances  with  the  dials  in 
the  desired  positions. 

A  variable  resistance  used  for  this  purpose  is  shown  at  (a) ,  Fig.  14.' 
A  slide  wire  is  mounted  upon  a  cylinder  at  the  center  of  which  is 
the  bearing  of  an  arm  carrying  the  movable  contact  clip  connected 
by  a  flexible  lead  to  a  binding  post  in  the  battery  circuit  of  the 
bridge.  The  resistance  of  the  sliding  contact  is  therefore  not  in  a 
measuring  arm  of  the  bridge.  The  slide  wire  may  be  shunted  by 
suitable  resistances  to  give  it  different  effective  values,  and  since 
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the  contacts  for  the  shunts  are  directly  in  the  bridge  arms  they  are 
provided  with  mercury-cup  connections. 

Methods  of  connecting  can  be  arranged  so  as  to  calibrate  the 
separate  parts  of  the  shunt  decades,  i.  e.,  the  2.2  ohm,  0.34  ohm, 
and  0.071  ohm  coils,  and  the  various  connecting  resistances,  so 
that  the  bridge  can  be  completely  self -calibrated,  a  known  outside 
resistance  being  needed  only  for  the  reduction  from  box  tmits  to 
international  ohms. 

3.  SPECIAL  CALIBRATION  FOR  THOMSON  BRIDGE 

For  use  of  the  apparatus  as  a  simple  Wheatstone  bridge,  the 
only  calibration  necessary  is  the  determination  of  the  substitu- 
tion values  of  the  coils  in  the  main  variable  arm,  the  value  of  the 
steps  in  each  dial,  and  the  correction  for  inequality  of  ratio  arms. 
The  latter  can  be  easily  determined  dtning  the  progress  of  any 
measurement.  The  magnitudes  of  the  link  resistances,  con- 
nections, etc.,  are  of  no  consequence  so  long  as  they  remain  con- 
stant. They  are  all  gathered  into  one  term  and  eUminated  from 
a  measurement  by  taking  a  *'  zero  balance  "  of  the  bridge  with  a 
short  circuiting  link  across  the  gap  where  the  thermometer  or 
other  unknown  resistance  is  connected. 

For  measurements  with  the  Thomson  bridge  connection  the 
same  simple  process  can  not  be  followed.  The  2.5  compensating 
coil  can  not  be  used,  no  single  step  corresponding  to  the  "zero 
balance''  is  feasible,  and  the  absolute  value  of  the  resistance  of 
each  portion  of  the  variable  arm  of  the  bridge  must  be  known. 
Besides  the  series  of  coils  50  ohms  to  o.i  ohm  and  their  Unks, 
there  are  the  actual  values  of  the  three  shunted  coils  and  the 
connecting  bar,  9,  of  Figs.  12  and  13. 

IV.  PERFORMANCE 

The  instrument  was  delivered  to  the  Bureau  in  January  19 11. 
The  coils  in  it  at  that  time  were  found  to  be  imperfectly  sealed, 
and  the  final  set  was  not  installed  until  April  1912,  so  that  data 
pertaining  to  the  behavior  of  the  sealed  coils  extend  over  an 
interval  of  about  two  years.  The  experience  with  the  prelimi- 
nary coils  dtuing  their  year  of  service  was,  however,  not  without 
value. 
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Certain  coils  of  the  jfirst  set  had  failed  in  their  insulation  resist- 
ance and  so  were  replaced  by  ordinary  open  coils;  the  rest  were 
sound  electrically  but  leaked  mechanically.  By  the  alternate 
heating  and  cooling,  such  a  coil  soon  becomes  filled  with  oil  in 
the  spaces  arotmd  the  winding,  so  that  in  this  respect  it  is  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  an  open  coil.  However,  this  oil  is  closely 
confined  and  communicates  with  the  larger  mass  of  oil  through 
very  small  holes  only,  so  that  diffusion  of  the  moisture  content 
of  the  oil  as  the  seasons  change  is  very  greatly  hindered,  and  it 
might  be  expected  that  seasonal  variations  of  resistance  of  such 
a  coil  would  be  quite  small.  The  experience  with  the  prelimi- 
nary set  of  some  open  and  some  ** partially  sealed"  coils  proved 
this  to  be  the  case.  The  latter  were  found  to  be  very  much  less 
subject  to  seasonal  variation  than  the  former,  and  were  in  fact 
much  more  constant  than  was  anticipated. 

The  performance  of  the  final  set  of  sealed  coils  in  the  measuring 
arm  of  the  bridge  since  April  191 2,  is  shown  by  Fig.  15.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  variation  related  periodically  to  a  calendar  year. 
The  standard  of  reference  is  the  international  ohm  as  given  by 
the  mean  value  of  10  wire  standards  of  the  Btireau,  the  medium 
for  the  comparisons  being  a  loo-ohm  sealed  standard  as  already 
described  (p.  586;  also  Fig.  14).  Except  for  the  lo-ohm  and 
5-ohm  coils,  the  total  variation  of  any  coil  with  respect  to  the 
standard  unit  is  but  a  trifle  more  than  i  part  in  100  000.  In 
view  of  the  small  magnitude  of  this  figure,  combined  with  the 
fact  that  the  curves  all  show  the  same  general  peaks  and  depres- 
sions, the  question  seems  pertinent  as  to  whether  the  absolute 
variation  is  not  as  likely  to  be  in  the  standard  of  reference  as  in 
the  bridge  coils. 

The  behavior  of  the  mercury  contacts  has  been  satisfactory. 
The  formation  of  a  troublesome  surface  film  has  already  been 
mentioned  (p.  578),  but  after  the  difficulties  due  to  this  were 
overcome  no  others  remained.  The  average  resistance  of  a  link 
and  its  two  contacts  is  13.6  microhms  (measured  as  indicated  on 
p.  582).  Of  this,  a  resistance  of  at  least  6  microhms  is  in  the 
copper,  whence  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  resistance  of  each 
mercury  contact  is  4  microhms.  These  have  been  found  con- 
stant within  I  microhm  except  when  the  cups  were  extremely 
dirty. 


Waidntr,  Diekmsotil 
MutlUr,  Harptr      J 
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The  bridge  has  amply  fulfilled  expectations  with  respect  to 
flexibility  and  accuracy.  It  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory  in 
meeting  the  requirements  of  a  general  extra-precise  thermometric 
bridge.  The  principal  objection  which  users  have  made  against 
it  is  that  the  rather  considerable  size  limits  portability  and  re- 
quires an  undue  proportion  of  the  space  in  a  complex  set-up  where 
one  operator  is  required  to  be  within  reach  of  a  number  of  instru- 
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Fig.  15. — Corrections  to  the  sealed  coils  (in  international  ohms) 

ments.  For  a  bridge  of  the  mercury  link  type  with  the  flexi- 
bility and  accuracy  possessed  by  this  instrument  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  the  size  can  be  materially  reduced,  but  bridges  of  other 
types  which  are  much  more  compact  and  perhaps  somewhat  more 
convenient  are  now  being  developed  by  the  Bureau. 

The  Bureau  is  indebted  to  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  Co.,  who 
undertook  the  construction  of  the  apparatus,  for  the  care  and 
skill  with  which  many  of  the  details  of  the  designing  as  well  as 
the  construction  were  carried  out. 
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V.  SUMMARY 

The  Wheatstone  bridge  described  in  this  paper  was  designed 
with  especial  reference  to  flexibility  of  tise  in  measurements  with 
resistance  thermometers.  The  bridge  is  adapted  to  use  with 
either  the  Siemens  type  or  Callendar  tjrpe  of  resistance  ther- 
mometer, or  with  the  potential  terminal  type  of  thermon^eter  by 
the  use  of  the  Thomson  double-bridge  method.  The  instrtunent  is 
also  arranged  so  that  it  may  be  completely  self-caUbrated. 

The  o.oi,  o.ooi,  and  o.oooi  ohm  decades  are  secured  by  vary- 
ing»  by  means  of  dial  switches,  the  shtmts  on  three  coils  perma- 
nently connected  in  the  measuring  arm  of  the  bridge.  The  sum 
of  the  resistances  which  are  permanently  connected  is  2.5  ohms 
when  the  dials  are  set  on  zero,  so  that  in  order  to  measure 
resistances  smaller  than  this  a  coil  of  2.5  ohms  is  connected  in  the 
adjacent  arm  of  the  bridge. 

The  entire  electrical  circuit  of  the  bridge,  coils,  contact  blocks, 
switches,  and  connectors  are  totally  immersed  in  an  oil  bath 
thermostat,  and  special  manipulating  devices  for  the  links  and 
dials,  etc.,  are  provided.  Details  of  construction  are  shown  by 
photographs  and  briefly  explained  in  the  text. 

A  new  form  of  hermetically  sealed  coil,  suitable  for  Wheatstone 
bridges,  potentiometers,  and  similar  apparatus,  is  fully  described 
and  record  of  its  performance  reviewed.  Such  construction 
eliminates  the  seasonal  variations  of  resistance  (with  varjdng 
atmospheric  humidity)  found  in  coils  of  the  usual  types. 

The  accuracy  attainable  with  the  bridge  is  such  that  resistances 
of  I  ohm  or  more  can  be  meastu'ed  to  an  accuracy  of  i  part  in 
300  000  in  terms  of  the  imit  in  which  the  calibration  is  expressed. 
This  corresponds  to  an  accuracy  of  about  o?ooi  for  meastu'e- 
ments  with  the  platinum  resistance  thermometer.  Low  resist- 
ances, the  accuracy  of  measurement  of  which  is  limited  by.  varia- 
tions in  contact  resistances,  may  be  measured  to  about  three 
millionths  of  an  ohm.  This  figure  rather  than  that  given  above 
for  accuracy  represents  the  precision  attainable  in  the  measure- 
ment of  small  changes  of  resistance  such  as  are  usual  in  resistance 
thermometry. 

Washington,  October  i,  191 4. 


THE  EMISSIVITY  OF  METALS  AND  OXIDES 
IL  MEASUREMENTS  WITH  THE  MICROPYROMETER 


G.  K.  BuigeM  and  R.  G.  Walteabeig 


As  indicated  in  a  commtinication  describing  the  micropyrome- 
ter,*  this  instrument  may  be  used  conveniently  for  the  approxi- 
mate determination  of  the  monochromatic  emissivities  of  metals, 
oxides,  and  other  substances  in  microscopic  quantities  at  high 
temperattires.  This  method  has  the  further  advantages  of  sim- 
plicity and  rapidity  of  operation  and  also  permits  the  taking  of 
observations  on  rare  elements,  alloys,  and  compotmds  which  are 
available  only  in  minute  quantities.  It  is  possible,  for  example, 
under  favorable  conditions  to  measure  with  an  accuracy  of  about 
I  per  cent  the  emissivity  of  a  substance  having  a  mass  of  o.oi  mg, 
an  area  of  0.25  mm',  and  thickness  of  0.005  tnni.  The  method 
lends  itself  readily  to  the  determination  of  a  temperatiu-e  coef- 
ficient of  emissivity  and  to  the  detection  of  a  variation  of  emissivity 
with  change  of  state,  as  at  the  melting  point.'  The  temperature 
range  of  the  micropyrometer  for  these  purposes  is  from  about  700 
to  3000^  C. 

THE  METHOD 

In  the  form  here  used  this  is  a  secondary  method,  requiring  a 
substance  of  known  emissivity  as  a  comparison  standard.  For 
this  ptupose  platinum  is  taken,  and  in  what  follows  it  is  asstuned 
that  for  solid  platinum,  at  all  temperatures,  e  =-0.33  for  A  -0.650/1 
and  ^^0.38  for  A— o.547;e.  The  method  is  most  precise  for  sub- 
stances having  an  emissivity  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  com- 
parison substance. 

>  G.  K.  BufggM,  A  MlcranrraiBcter,  Jour.  Wash.  Acid..  S.  p.  7,  1919;  Balktln  Bareau  of  Standardi, 
t.  p.  475.  S9X9. 
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For  the  determination  of  its  emissivity,  a  speck  of  the  substance, 
say  o.oi  mg,  is  placed  on  a  platinum  strip,  or  one  of  iridium  or 
tungsten  for  substances  melting  above  1750^  C,  contained  in  a 
suitable  atmosphere,  as  air,  hydrogen,  or  in  a  vacuum.  The  strip 
is  heated  electrically  until  the  speck  melts,  when,  if  observations 
on  the  emissivity  of  the  solid  are  to  be  taken,  the  temperature  of  the 
strip  is  immediately  lowered  below  the  freezing  point  to  prevent 
allo3ring.  The  solid  substance  should  now  have  a  plane,  clean 
surface,  and  observations  of  its  emissivity  in  terms  of  that  of 
platinum  may  then  be  taken.  For  this  purpose  the  micropy- 
rometer,  provided  with  a  suitable  monochromatic  glass  in  the 
eyepiece,  and  for  very  high  temperatures  with  a  calibrated 
absorption  glass  before  the  objective  of  the  microscope,  is  brought 
alternately  to  the  same  brightness  as  the  platinum  strip  and  the 
surface  the  emissivity  of  which  is  sought;  the  apparent  tempera- 
tures of  the  stuiaces  are  then  meastu^d  in  succession.  With 
liquid  metals  observations  have  to  be  taken  rapidly  and  before 
the  effects  of  allo3dng  have  reached  the  surface. 

The  micropyrometer  is  first  calibrated  for  use  with  a  platinum 
or  other  strip  by  the  method  of  known  melting  points  (loc.  cit,). 
For  convenience  in  computation  the  calibration  may  be  expressed 
graphically  in  term3  of  the  equivalent  or  "  black-body  "  tempera- 
tures p  of  platinum  for  any  given  wave  length.'  The  p3rrometer 
sighted  on  the  platinum  strip  then  gives  p  directly  from  which  t 
the  same  true  temperature  of  the  platinum  and  substance  is 
obtained  graphically ;  sighting  on  the  substance  gives  s,  its  equiva- 
lent temperature  directly. 

The  emissivity,  ex^  of  the  substance  is  then  calculated  from 
Wien's  equation : 


-             clog  E  /i     I  \ 
log.,* YHj-s) 


in  which  ^  =  14450,  E  the  Naperian  base,  X  the  wave  length,  T 
and  5  the  absolute  true  and  equivalent  temperatures  of  the 
substance. 

>  See  G.  K.  Burgcst,  Note  on  Graphic  SolutloDS  of  Wien's  Spectral  Bquation,  Joor.  Wash.  Acad.,  1.  p^ 
Z05,  2921. 
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Both  tungsten  and  carbon  lamps  with  fine  filaments  were  used 
in  the  micropyrometer.  Either  type  of  lamp  gave  satisfactory 
and  reliable  results,  the  greater  cturent  sensibility  of  the  carbon 
lamps  about  balancing  the  sharper  photometric  match  of  the 
tungsten  when  sighting  on  a  metallic  surface. 

THE  OBSERVATIONS 

Measurements  have  been  taken,  mainly  with  red  and  green 
light  of  wave  lengths  0.650M  and  0.547M,  respectively,  of  the 
emissivity  of  a  number  of  metals  and  oxides  over  a  considerable 
temperature  range  both  in  the  solid  and  liquid  states.  The  prin- 
cipal results  for  the  metals  are  shown  in  Table  i,  together  with 
those  obtained  by  other  observers. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  emissivities  determined  by  the  micro- 
pyrometric  method  agree  for  the  most  part  with  those  obtained  by 
others  when  working  with  substances  upon  which  good  surfaces 
may  be  maintained.  For  example,  comparison  of  the  results 
here  obtained  with  those  of  Stubbs  and  Prideaux  on  solid  and 
liquid  gold,  silver,  and  copper  indicates  diflferences  of  o^  to  5®  C 
in  the  determination  of  the  equivalent  temperatures.  The  values 
found  with  the  micropjrrometer  axe  for  several  other  substances 
practically  identical  with  those  obtained  by  other  methods;  thus, 
compare  in  Table  i  the  values  for  Pd,  Ir,  Rh,  Ni,  and  Fe. 
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The  work  with  oxides  (see  Table  2)  was  done  with  smooth  sur- 
faces, usually  with  material  which  had  been  melted.  This  gives 
a  surface  of  different  character  from  that  obtained  by  oxidizing  a 
relatively  heavy  sheet  of  metal  in  air.  We  should  expect  the 
values  for  emissivity  obtained  by  observing  these  smooth  surfaces 
to  be  somewhat  lower  than  the  results  of  other  observers  using  the 
matte  surface,  which  is  usually  produced  when  a  metal  is  oxidized 
by  heating  in  the  air.  Most  of  the  published  work  on  emissivity 
of  oxides  has  been  with  total  radiation,  but  the  results  of  Burgess 
and  Foote"  on  the  monochromatic  emissivity  (X^o.es^)  ^^ 
nickel  oxide  differs  slightly  (2  per  cent)  in  the  direction  expected, 
while  those  of  Pirani "  or  Rubens'**  on  thorium  oxide  (o.io  and 
0.08,  respectively)  are  much  lower  than  here  obtained  (0.57),  a 
difference  we  are  unable  to  explain.  Otu'  observations  were  taken 
both  on  the  oxide  placed  as  such  on  the  comparison  strip  and  that 
obtained  by  melting  the  metal  on  the  strip  in  hydrogen  and 
oxidizing  afterwards  by  heating  in  air. 

TABLE  2 
Measurements  of  Emissivity  of  Oxides 


tr  otweiviitiBUi 

Otiteol- 

Sttiid 

LiQoJd 

AtnuMphare 

Temp. 

Wmlitiylty 

Xems. 

•c 

RmlMlvity 

Jl-0.65^ 

4-0.55^ 

Jl-0.6S^ 

r      1000 

0.89 

) 

irictel 

Air 

1        1200 

.83 

. 

1550 

0.68 

• 

1       1450 

.69 

^lyjllt 

Air 

1320 

.77 

1550 

.63 

Inn 

Air 

1200 

.63 

1610 

.53 

^mmf^^«mm 

Air 

1600 

.47 

Air 

1450 

.52 

a  51 

Air 

1350 

.57 

.69 

Yttrium 

Air 

1400 

.61 

Bwyllliim 

Air 

1470 

.37 

Air 

1450 

.71 

Air 

1160 

.69 

Air 

1430 

.60 

Air 

1650 

.30 

1700 

.31 

'  BurseM  and  Poote,  Bureau  of  Standards  Scientific  Paper  No.  994. 
'Rubens,  Annalen der  FhyBik  (4),  SO,  p.  598,  2906. 
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In  general,  the  oxides  have  higher  values  of  monochromatic 
emissivity  than  their  metallic  components,  although  the  oxides 
of  U,  Be,  Mn,  and  Ti  appear  as  exceptions.  More  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  obtaining  tmiform  results  for  oxides  than  for 
metals. 

For  the  metals,  most  of  the  observations  were  taken  in  hydro- 
gen, thus  preserving  a  clean  surface.  In  those  cases  in  which  it 
was  possible  to  vary  the  atmosphere,  as  for  palladium,  platinum, 
and  rhoditun,  no  difference  was  detected  in  their  emissivities  in 
air,  in  hydrogen,  and  in  vacuo.  Most  of  the  white  metals  are  seen 
to  have  emissivities,  both  in  the  red  and  green,  lying  between 
0.30  and  0.45. 

PHBNOMBNA  ACCOMPAinnNO  CHAl^OB  OP  STATE 

Palladitun  appears  to  have  an  imstable  radiation  behavior  after 
solidifying  in  the  region  of  its  melting  point.  For  example,  the 
higher  value  0.38  of  the  emissivity  for  X =0.651*,  characteristic  of 
the  liquid  surface  as  compared  with  0.33  for  the  soUd,  will  occa- 
sionally persist  for  some  time  after  freezing  and  at  temperatures 
well  below  the  freezing  point.  We  are  perhaps  here  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  radiation  phenomenon  analogous  to  stuiusion,  in  that 
the  molectdar  mechanism  of  the  surface  to  which  the  radiation  is 
due  may  maintain  its  liquid  characteristics  after  freezing. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  the  emissivity  of  platintun  for 
X=o.65M  appears  to  have  a  well-marked  discontinuity  at  the 
melting  point,  passing  abruptly  from  0.33  in  the  solid  state  to 
0.38  in  the  liquid  state,  an  increase  in  red  brightness  of  some  15 
per  cent  on  melting.  This  phenomenon  would  tend  to  destroy 
the  constancy  of  such  a  standard  as  the  Violle  luiit  of  light,  which 
is  based  on  the  luminous  radiation  from  the  stuiace  of  platinum 
at  its  melting  point. 

This  discontinuity  of  emissivity  with  change  of  state  is  not 
limited  to  platintun,  but  is  very  marked  with  red  light  for  gold 
or  0.145  to  0.219,  and  similarly  for  copper  and  silver,  while  for 
most  of  the  white  metals,  and  with  green  light  for  practically  all 
the  metals  examined,  this  discontinuity  is  very  slight  or  absent; 
exceptions  appear  to  be  Be,  Er,  Cb,  and  U.     In  the  case  of  gold 
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and  copper,  the  metals  may  be  seen  to  change  color,  from  a  green 
to  an  orange,  on  melting.  With  palladium  mounted  on  platinum 
the  abrupt  change  in  red  brightness  is  easily  recognized,  for  the 
palladium  is  practically  invisible  until  melting  takes  place. 

TBMPBRATURB  COBFFICnSirr 

There  have  been  published  numerous  observations  on  the  tem- 
perature coefficient  of  monochromatic  emissivity  of  metals,  and 
much  of  this  material  is  inconclusive  or  contradictory.  These 
results  are  collected  in  Table  i,  together  with  observations  by 
various  observers  at  room  temperatures,  based  on  reflection  meas- 
urements, and  may  be  compared  with  .the  micropyrometric  obser- 
vations of  Tables  i,  3,  5,  and  6. 

For  both  white  and  colored  metals  in  the  solid  state  it  will  be 
noted  that,  in  general,  for  a  given  wave  length  the  value  of  the 
emissivity  of  a  cold  metal  is  not  very  appreciably  different  from 
that  of  the  very  hot  metal,  the  difference  between  observed  emis- 
sivities  hot  and  cold  usually  being  not  greater  than  among  the 
values  obtained  by  several  observers  at  high  temperatures;  so 
that  the  imcertainty  of  the  existence  of  a  temperattu^  coefficient 
of   monochromatic   emissivity  in  the  visible  spectrum  for  the 
temperature  range  20^  C  to  the  melting  point  is,  for  metals,  of 
the  same  order  of  uncertainty  as  the  agreement  among  several 
observers  of  their  observations  on  emissivity  at  any  given  tem- 
perature, hot  or  cold.    For  example,  taking  the  metal  for  which 
the  observations  are  the  most  numerous,  the  average  value  found 
by  nine  observers  of  e.65^  for  platinum  at  temperatures  between 
970^  and  1750^  is  0.316,  and  of  three  observers  at  20^  is  0.315. 
The  agreement,  hot  and  cold,  is  for  nickel,  about  as  good,  or  0.358 
and  0.347,  respectively.    For  the  colored  metal,  gold,  we  appar- 
ently have  ^65^  equals  0.116  cold  and  0.127  hot  in  the  solid  state, 
but  the  emissivity  is  here  changing  very  sharply  with  wave  length, 
which  effect  may  possibly  accotmt  for  the  difference  noted.    In 
the  case  of  iron  there  appears  to  be  a  slight  but  well-defined  nega- 
tive temperature  coefficient  of  emissivity  for  red  light,  since 
e.65^  ranges  from  0.42  at  20®  C  to  0.38  at  1050®  and  0.36  at  the 
melting  point,   1530^  C,  and  beyond.     (See  Tables  i   and  3.) 
Nickel  oxide  (Table  2)  shows  a  negative  coefficient,  e  for  red  light 
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decreasing  from  0.89  (or  0.91  according  to  Burgess  and  Foote  (loc. 
dt.)  using  large  sheets)  at  1000^  C  to  0.68  at  the  melting  point, 
1452^  C,  and  beyond. 

TABLB  3 
GbMnrttioiis  00  Iron 

[A-0.69  n  (M«  p.  992  ipr  aymbeli)] 


Tempeiaturt  ' 

'C 

Stelt 

XmlMivftir 

Strip  Ho. 

plMf# 

P 

■ 

t 

Solid 

Uqvld ' 

103 

H 

1388 

1400 

1S38 

UVBld 

a366 

1406 

1426 

1999 

Uiald 

• 

.389 

1401 

14U 

1594 

Uqvld 

.359 

1297 

1317 

1430 

S«Ud 

a399 

1212 

1226 

1330 

S«Ud 

.382 

984 

993 

1067 

8*lld 

.386 

141 

H 

1383 

1997 

1538 

Uqvld 

.372 

303 

H 

1384 

1398 

1534 

Uqvld 

.367 

1383 

1397 

1532 

Ufvid 

■ 

.372 

209 

H 

1390 

1406 

1540 

Uqaid 

•  375 

• 

682 

H 

1374 

1801 

15n 

UqoM 

.388 

1337 

1347 

1477 

Srild 

.362 

1299 

1271 

1389 

Srild 

.372 

1197 

1207 

1313 

Solid 

.368 

112s 

1136 

1229 

Srild 

.377 

973 

982 

1059 

Solid 

.375 

1060 

1070 

1194 

Solid 

.379 

1129 

1137 

1229 

SoUd 

.381 

1193 

1206 

1309 

Solid 

.379 

1269 

1277 

1393 

Solid 

.369 

1337 

1348 

1478 

Solid 

.362 

1983 

1383 

1533 

UqoM 

.354 

688 

H 

1331 

1341 

1470 

Solid 

.362 

1297 

1268 

1383 

Solid 

.368 

1187 

1209 

1310 

SoUd 

.360 

1099 

1069 

1193 

SoSd 

.378 

977 

986 

1060 

SoUd 

.374 

1060 

1069 

1154 

SoUd 

.375 

1128 

1140 

1233 

SoUd 

.376 

1199 

1208 

1311 

Solid 

.380 

1299 

1271 

1386 

SoUd 

.370 

1333 

1340 

1473 

SoUd 

.350 

1379 

1390 

1528 

SoUd 

.360 

1415 

1426 

1571 

Liqvid 

.396 

684 

H 

1373 

1389 

1521 

UqoM 

.360 

1309 

1319 

1440 

SoUd 

.372 

Kmb 

.368 

ft.d. 

±  .009 
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TABLB  3— Continued 
Mean  of  Obsenratioas  on  Solid  Iron 


ivta.  XX 


t 

• 

1530 

0.360 

1460 

.362 

1390 
1315 

.370 
.374 

—  - 

1200 

.378 

1060 

.378  ■ 

A  few  observations  made  on  alloy  and  carbon  steels  indicate  a 
slight  incr^ease  in  emissivity  when  carbon,  nickel,  or  manganese 
are  present  in  relatively  considerable  quantities.  (See  Table  4.) 
The  average  value  of  e,^^  for  seven  steels  is  0.38,  as  compared 
with  0.38  to  0.36  for  iron.  It  is  hoped  to  make  a  more  thorough 
study  of  the  emissivity  of  steels. 

TABLE  4 
ObBonration  on  Steels 

[A-0.65jc  (Me  p.  592  lor  lymboli)] 


Strip 

AtBMW- 

phore 

Tempantore 

•c 

state 

BmlMlvlty 

Anolysia 

Ko. 

P 

B 

t 

Solid 

Liquid 

C 

Ifi 

ICa 

190 

H 

1385 

1399 

1535 

Liqiiid 

a368 

Porcent 
0.08 

Porcont 

Per  cant 
3.5 

191 

H 

1377 

1397 

1525 

Liquid 

.390 

149 

H 

1401 

1413 

1554 

Uqnld 

.362 

.15 

5.4 

158 

H 

1384 

1412 

1534 

Liquid 

.380 

.26     , 

1A.0 

167 

H 

1400 

1403 

1552 

Liquid 

.391 

.37 

.50 

211 

H 

1355 

1368 

1499 

Liquid 

.367 

.23 

15.48 

.93 
Or 

398 

H 

1369 

1383 

1516 

Liquid 

.370 

.31 

2.6 
81 

1.8 
Mn 

702 

H 

1373 
1305 
1180 

1384 
1314 
1197 

1521 
1440 
1293 

Liquid 

SoUd 

SoUd 

0.410 
.396 

.357 

.97 

.13 

.12 

704 

H 

1283 
1278 

1305 
1298 

1414 
1408 

Solid 
Solid 

.400 
.393 

- 

« 

1151 

1069 

1259 

Solid 

.404 

PRECISION  OF  THE  MEASUREMBirTS 

The  precision  obtainable  in  the  measurement  of  monochromatic 
emissivities  by  the  microp3rrometric  method  is  illustrated  in  Table 
5  by  the  observations  with  red  light  on  nickel  in  the  range  1200® 
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to  1550^  C,  all  of  which  observations  are  here  recorded,  giving  for 
solid  nickel  e^,^— 0.356  ±0.008  and  for  the  liquid  0.367  ±0.008 
with  no  certain  evidence  of  temperature  coefficient  and  sUght  evi- 
dence of  a  discontinuity  at  the  melting  point.  For  a  substance 
such  as  gold,  possessing  a  very  low  value  of  emissivity  in  the  red, 
and  for  which  also  observations  are  necessarily  made  at  lower 
temperattu'es  imder  less  sensitive  conditions,  the  precision  ob- 
tained is  shown  in  Table  6. 

TABLB  5 
Obsenratioas  on  lficl»l 

U-0.65  n  (MO  p.  592  lor  lymbttli)] 


Strip  Kd. 

Atmoa- 
pli«ro 

Tomponton 

•c 

State 

Bi|ilMlvi^ 

P 

■ 

t 

SoUd 

Liquid 

94 

H 

1323 

1340 

1461 

Liqvid 

0.382 

130S 

1309 

1439 

Sdid 

0.345 

98 

H 

1316 

1331 

1453 

Uqnld 

.375 

130 

H 

1316 

1328 

1453 

Uqvld 

.366 

218 

H 

1321 

1335 

1459 

Liquid 

.371 

219 

H   . 

1238 

1247 

1361 

B^knmtmag 

(•365) 

1315 

1324 

1451 

Uiold 

.363 

1268 

1274 

1396 

Solid 

.350 

283 

H 

1383 

1394 

1532 

LIqvId 

.362 

83S 

H 

1320 

1336 

1457 

Uqvld 

.382 

438 

H 

1343 

1352 

1485 

LIqvId 

.354 

1286 

1288 

1417 

Solid 

.358 

1243 

1249 

1366 

Solid 

.356 

1243 

1246 

1366 

Solid 

.344 

1126 

1134 

1230 

Solid 

.367 

489 

H 

1320 

1330 

1457 

Liqvid 

.368 

1330 

1337 

1469 

Liqaid 

.350 

1314 

1323 

1450 

Sdid 

.360 

1304 

1318 

1438 

Solid 

.377 

448 

H 

1316 

1325 

1453 

Solid 

.356 

1320 

1331 

1457 

Liqvid 

.368 

1305 

1315 

1440 

Solid    ' 

.358 

1158 

1161 

1268 

Solid 

.340 

1143 

1150 

1250 

SoUd 

.358 

1011 

1017 

1098 

Solid 

.361 

887 

H 

1314 

1321 

1450 

Solid 

.354 

1288 

1298 

1419 

Sdid 

.368 

1140 

1159 

1258 

Solid 

.336 

MMa 

.356 

.367 

ft.d. 

±  .008 

±  .008 

•Not  taken  for 
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TABLE  6 

ObMrratioos  on  Gold 

[A- 0.65  A  (iM  p.  592  lor  tymlMto)) 


{Vd.n 


Sb^  No. 

Atmflfl- 
^hera 

Tempttstim 

•c 

Steto 

BmlMlflty 

P 

B 

t 

Solid 

Liqnld 

104 

H 

1028 

997 

1118 

LiQVid 

0.218 

1033 

962 

1134 

SoUd 

0.136 

• 

1033 

1006 

1124 

Uqvld 

.230 

440 

922 

860 

997 

Befor*  m«ltliig 

(•101) 

935 

886 

1012 

Betel*  SMltliic 

(*.  154) 

964 

926 

1068 

Solid 

.140 

995 

961 

1060 

Uquld 

.214 

• 

995 

940 

1060 

Solid 

.150 

993 

938 

1078 

Solid 

.148 

993 

965 

1078 

Liquid 

.222 

993 

ste 

1078 

Solid 

.148 

994 

963 

1079 

Uqnid 

.215 

993 

941 

1078 

Solid 

.ISO 

989 

926 

1074 

Solid 

.129 

998 

965 

1084 

Uqnid 

.213 

441 

940 

872 

1018 

Betore  meltliif 

(•.110) 

964 

932 

1067 

SoUd 

.157 

Metn 

.145 

.219 

•.d. 

±  .Wl 

±  .005 

*  Not  taken  for  mean. 


SUMMART  AITD  COR  CLUSIORS 


The  micropyrometer  has  been  shown  to  be  an  instrument  com- 
parable in  accuracy  and  range  with  much  more  elaborate  experi- 
mental installations  for  the  determination  of  monochromatic 
emissivity.  Starting  with  the  cold  substance,  measurements  of 
emissivity  and  of  its  temperature  coefficient,  accurate  to  about  i 
per  cent,  may  be  taken  at  high  temperatures  (900  to  3000°  C.) 
within  a  few  minutes  with  a  mass  of  less  than  o.oi  mg.  presenting 
a  surface  of  0.25  mm*. 

Measurements  of  emissivity  with  red  and  green  light  have  been 
made  of  23  metals  in  hydrogen  and  12  oxides  in  air;  a  summary  of 
most  of  the  results  is  given  in  Table  7. 
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TABIB  7 
Bmiasivities  of  Metels  and  Oxides  wifh  Micropyrometer 


Mttelt 

Ctt 

Af 

An 

Pd 

Pt 

Ir 

Sh 

ifi 

Co 

r« 

ICa 

Tl 

jtoUd 

0.10 
.15 
.38 
.36 

0.04 

.07 

<.35 

<.35 

a  14 
.22 

<.38 
<.38 

a33 
.37 

.38 

0.33 
.38 
.38 

0.30 

0.29 
.30 
•  29 

0.36 

.37 
.44 
.46 

0.36 
.37 

0.37 
.37 

a59 
.59 

a63 

•A- 0.65  ^^^ 

.65 

(■olid 

.75 

•i-0J5 

linuld 

.75 

Meteb 

Zr 

Th 

Y 

Br 

B« 

Cb 

V 

Cr 

Bffo 

w 

U 

fi^lid 

0.32 
.30 

0.36 
.40 
.36 

a35 

.35 

a55 
.38 

a  61 

.61 
.61 
.81 

0.49 
.40 
.61 

0.35 
.32 
.29 

0.39 
.39 
.53 

0.43 
.40 

0.39 

a54 
.34 
.77 

•i-0.65^^ 

liquid 

rgoUd 

•i-0.55":    ,' 

.30 

OlUctiiMrF.P.t 

NiO  < 

Do«o«: 

Pes04] 

Iins04 

TlOs 

ThOt 

Y«0, 

BeO 

CbO, 

v«o, 

CrA 

UaOi 

fitiid 

0.89 
.68 

0.77 

.63 

0.63   . 
.53 

0.47 

a52 

.51 

a  57 

.69 

a  61 

0.37 

0.71 

0.69 

0.60 

a30 

ej[. AM. "'"' 

ttqnld 

.31 

• 

In  the  solid  state  practically  all  the  metals  examined  appear  to 
have  a  negligible  or  a  very  small  temperattire  coefficient  of  emis- 
sivity  for  X=o.65/i  and  X=o.55a*,  within  the  temperattire  range 
20°  C.  to  the  melting  point.  Nickel  oxide  has  a  well-defined 
negative  coefficient,  at  least  to  the  melting  point. 

There  is  a  discontinuity  in  emissivity  for  X = 0.65M  at  the  melting 
point  for  some  but  not  all  of  the  metals  and  oxides.  This  effect  is 
most  marked  for  gold,  copper,  and  silver,  and  is  appreciable  for 
platinum  and  palladium. 

Palladium,  in  addition,  possesses  for  radiation  a  property  analo- 
gous to  surfusion,  in  that  the  value  of  emissivity  (X  «=o.65/i)  natural 
to  the  liquid  state  may  persist  for  a  time  after  solidification  of  the 
metal. 

The  VioUe  imit  of  light  does  not  appear  to  define  a  constant 
standard. 

Washington,  October  24,  1914. 


THE  EMSSIVITY  OF  METALS  AND  OXIDES 

in.  THE  TOTAl-  EMISSIVITY  OF  PLATINUM  AND  THE  RELA- 
TION BETWEEN  TOTAL  EMISSIVITY  AND  RESISTIVITY 


By  Paul  D.  Foote 


On  the  basis  of  the  Maxwell  theory,  Planck^  has  derived  the 
following  equation  representing  the  relation  between  the  reflec- 
tion coefficient  of  a  metallic  surface,  the  volume  resistivity  of  the 
metal,  and  the  wave  length  of  the  incident  radiation: 

y 36oOitVr» +7  +  1-^2  QsGooX" If*  + 1  ^ 
' "  Vs^ooP/r*  +  1  +  1  +^2(^36ooi^lf*  + 1  - 1) 

where  Rx  is  the  ratio  of  the  intensities  of  the  reflected  to  the  inci- 
dent  radiation,  r  the  volume  resistivity  of  the  metal  in  ohms-cm, 
and  X  the  wave  length  of  the  radiation  in  cm.  Defining  the 
monochromatic  emissivity  asEx^^i—Rx  and  expanding  the  above 
expression  into  a  series  of  ascending  powers  of  V^T^  Hagen  and 
Rubens '  have  obtained  the  following  equation  in  which  the  terms 
of  higher  order  than  those  indicated  are  usually  negligible : 


(2) 


SA-o.365-t/~o.667f^^j+ + 


The  spectral  distribution  of  the  energy  radiated  by  a  black  body 
may  be  expressed  by  the  Planck  equation: 


(3) 


Ji-c,X-\A-iY 


where  T  is  the  absolute  temperature  and  c, « i  .4450  cm  deg. 

^  Pknck.  Satz.  IGSnigL  Ak.  Wim..  Berlin,  p.  ^78:  29013. 
>  Haten  and  Rnbcn*.  SiU.  KBnicL  Ak.  Win.,  Berlin,  p.  466;  1910. 
86733**— 16 ^9  ^7 
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The  total  energy  (any  arbitrary  unit)  radiated  by  a  black  body 
is  given  by  the  integral  of  equation  (3) . 


(4)  J^fj"^^ 


The  total  energy  radiated  by  a  nonblack  metal  may  be  expressed 
as  the  integral  of  the  Planck  relation  multiplied  by  the  monochro- 
matic emissivity. 

(5)  r^p^^A 

If  the  total  emissivity  E  of  a  metal  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of 
the  energy  emitted  by  the  metal  at  an  absolute  temperature  T  to 
that  emitted  by  a  black  body  at  the  same  temperature,  one  obtains 
the  following  relation : 


(6) 


Equation  (6)  may  be  converted  to  the  gamma  function  form, 
and  is  hence  readily  integrable.  One  thus  obtains  the  following 
expression  for  the  total  emissivity  of  a  metal: 

(7)  £=0.57367^— o.i769rT 

where  T  is  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  radiating  metal  and  r 
the  volume  resistivity  in  ohms-cm  at  this  temperature. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  total  emissivity  of  most  pure 
metals  should  increase  with  increasing  temperature,  both  because 
of  the  increasing  value  of  T  in  equation  (7)  and  because  of,  in 
general,  the  increasing  volume  resistivity.  The  increase  in  total 
emissivity  with  increasing  temperature  has  been  observed  in  nearly 
all  of  the  extremely  few  instances  where  this  quantity  has  been 
measured.' 

The  above  derivation  is  essentially  that  of  Aschkinass,^  who,  in 
an  extensive  paper,  has  discussed  the  energy  emission  of  metals, 
the  value  of  X^T  of  the  displacement  law  for  metals,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  various  properties  of  the  radiation  from  metals  to  similar 

*I<angmuir.  Trans.  Am.  Elec  Oiem.  Soc..  €S;  p.  $ai;  19x3.    Randolph  and  Oveciiolser.  Phys.  R.,  2  (a) 
p.  144;  19x3.    Burgess  and  Poote,  Bureau  at  Standards  Scientific  Paper  No.  324. 
*  Aschkinass,  Ann.  d.  Physik.  (4),  17,  p.  960;  1905. 
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properties  of  black  body  radiation.  He  used  for  the  value  of  Ex 
the  first  term  only  of  equation  (2) ,  the  one-term  formula  having  been 
derived  by  Planck,*  but  inasmuch  as  Hagen  and  Rubens  ^  have 
smce  found  that  the  one-term  relation  was  insufficient,  it  appeared 
of  interest  to  derive  the  somewhat  general  relation  (7)  for  total 
emissivity  from  the  more  acctuate  relation  (2)  for  monochromatic 
emissivity.  The  first  term  of  equation  (7)  may  be  obtained 
dkectly  from  Aschkinass's  work  by  dividing  his  equation  (10)  by 
the  integral  of  Planck's  spectral  equation  and  correcting  the  value 
of  Cj  in  (10)  to  the  present  accepted  value  of  1.445.  The  second 
term  of  equation  (7)  becomes  equal  to  1 1  per  cent  of  the  first  term 
at  1700®  C,  and  hence  is  of  considerable  importance,  especially 
at  the  higher  temperatures. 

In  order  to  check  formula  (7)  quantitatively,  measurements 
have  been  made,  with  Mr.  Kellberg's  assistance,  upon  the  total 
emissivity  of  platinum.  The  apparent  temperatures  of  thin 
platintmi  strips  were  meastired  by  three  radiation  p3nrometers  of 
the  F^ry  mirror  type  and  the  apparent  temperatures  for  a  wave 
length  X=»o.65/*  were  obtained  with  a  Holbom-Kurlbaum  optical 
pyrometer.  The  apparent  temperatures  measined  by  the  optical 
pyrometer  were  converted  in  the  usual  manner  to  true  tempera- 
tures using  the  value  of  £0.66=0.33.  The  emissivity  of  this 
metal  for  X= 0.65^1  is  independent  of  the  temperatine.^  This  is 
of  course  in  contradiction  to  the  Maxwell  relation  (2)  above. 
But  it  must  be  noted  that,  for  metals,  the  visible  spectrum  is 
usually  the  region  where  resonance  phenomena  are  taking  place, 
and  hence  one  would  here  expect  that  the  general  theoretical 
deductions  might  fail  to  apply,  as  is  experimentally  fotmd  to  be 
the  case.  This  fact  does  not  materially  alter  the  validity  of  the 
expression  (7)  for  the  total  emissivity  since  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  radiant  energy  of  glowing  metals  at  temperatures  below 
1500°  C  is  confined  to  a  spectral  region  where  resonance 
phenomena  do  not  exist. 

The  relation  between  the  true  absolute  temperature  T  of  a 
material,  the  apparent  absolute  temperature,  5,  measured  by  a 

■See note  x,  p.  607. 
*  See  note  a.  p.  607. 

'  Waidner  and  Burgess.  Bureau  of  Standards  Scientific  Paper  No.  55;  Mcndenhall   Astrophys  J..  SS, 
p.  9x,  1911;  Speace,  Astrophys  J.,  t7,  p.  194;  1913. 
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total  radiation  pyrometer,  and  the  total  emissivity  is  given  by 
the  following  expression : 

(8)     E  =  7f^ — TfTi  where  Tg  is  the  temperature  of  the  receiver. 

The  temperatm^  coeflScient  of  mass  resistivity  of  piu:e  platinum 
from  o  to  1 1 00°  C.  is  very  accurately  given  by  the  Callendar* 
parabolic  equation  where  S-=i.49  and  C  the  ftmdamental  coef- 
ficient is  0.0039. 

It  does  not  appear  likely  that  serious  error  is  introduced  by  the 
extrapolation  of  this  equation  to  the  melting  point  of  platinum. 
Observations  by  Pirani',  Holbom  and  Wien,**  and  Langmuir" 
above  1 100°  C.  do  not  deviate  seriously  from  the  parabolic  rela- 
tion. Langmuir  concluded  from  his  determinations  that  the 
relation  was  linear  above  1200®,  but  he  uses  the  value  1710 
instead  of  1755  for  the  melting  point  of  platinum.  If  his  data 
are  corrected  for  the  error  in  the  temperature  scale  the  observa- 
tions follow  the  Callendar  formula  quite  satisfactorily. 

The  mass  resistivity  of  a  0.6  mm  x  100  cm  wire  of  Heraeus 
platinum,  presimiably  of  the  same  degree  of  purity  as  that  of  the 
strips  used  in  the  emissivity  determinations,  was  very  kindly 
measured  by  C.  F.  Hanson,  of  this  Btureau,  with  an  accmracy  of 
about  o.  I  per  cent. 

Reduction  to  the  volixme  resistivity  at  o®  C.  gave  the  value 
of  9.77  X  lo"*  ohms-cm,  with  possibly  an  error  as  great  as  i 
per  cent.  The  ratio  n/ro  determined  by  resistances  at  constant 
mass  is  equal  to  the  ratio  determined  at  constant  volume  within 
the  accuracy  of  the  present  work. 

Fig.  I  represents  the  total  emissivity  of  platinum  as  a  fiuiction 
of  the  temperature  in  the  range  o  to  1 700®  C. 

The  computed  points  are  represented  by  crosses.  Preliminary 
observations  made  with  radiation  pyrometers  which  were  later 
found  to  be  somewhat  defective  are  shown  by  small  dots  and  the 
final  observations  made  with  an  instrument  comparatively  free 
from  these  defects  are  plotted  as  circles.     The  large  dot  at  15°  C. 

'  Waidner  and  Burgess,  Bureau  of  Standards  Scientific  Paper  No.  xa4>  P*  Z5x> 

'  Pirani,  Verh.  D.  Phys.  Ges.,  IS,  p.  3x5;  19x0. 

^^  Holbora  and  Wien,  Ann.  d.  Physik,  69,  p.  360,  X896. 

u  Langmuir.  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc..  88,  p.  1357;  1906. 
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was  obtained  from  the  work  of  Hagen  and  Rubens  and  others  on 
the  reflection  coefficients  of  platinum.  These  investigators  have 
determined  the  dispersion  of  the  reflection  coeflScient  to  25/i.  If 
the  values  of  Ex*=i—Rx  are  substituted  in  equation  (6)  the  total 
emissivity  may  be  obtained.  The  integration  was  performed 
graphically.  The  triangles  represent  the  observations  of  Lummer 
and  Kurlbaum.^^ 

The  agreen^ent  between  the  theoretical  and  experimental  values 
is  excellent,  when  one  considers  the  difficulties  involved  in  an 
accurate  detemlination  of  total  emissivity.     The  deviations  of 
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Pio.  X. — Total  emissivity  of  piaHnum  w,  true  temperature 

the  computed  values  from  the  observed  values  are  in  general 
much  less  than  ±0.01,  which  is  about  the  limit  of  accturacy  of 
the  experimental  determinations. 

Table  i  presents  a  summary  of  the  values  of  the  total  emis- 
sivity of  pture  platinum  for  the  temperature  rai^e  o  to  1 700°  C. 

Table  2  shows  the  corrections  which  must  be  applied  to  the 
temperature  observed  with  a  radiation  pyrometer,  when  sighted 
upon  pture  platinum,  in  order  to  obtain  the  true  temperatm-e  of 
the  radiating  platinum.  The  temperattu^e  of  the  receiver  is 
considered  as  300°  abs. 

M  I^ummer  and  Karlbamn.  Verb.  D.  Fhys.  Gcs..  17,  p.  io6;  189B. 
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TABLE  1 
Total  EttdnMtf  vs.  Tempecaton 


DegraM  ccntlcimd* 

irinlnMfj> 

pBgiB—  omttfcwto* 

MnittMtf 

0 

ao90 

900 

au6 

100 

.040 

1000 

.134 

200 

.051 

1100 

.132 

900 

.061 

1200 

.140 

400 

.070 

1300 

.148 

500 

.OSO 

1400 

.1» 

eoo 

.on 

IfiOO 

.102 

700 

.000 

laoo 

.100 

800 

.106 

1700 

.175 

TABLE  2 

Total  Radiatioa  Pyrometer  Sifted  oa  Platinum 

[R6eelter=300*abt.] 


Obatttvd  tei&p«ratim 

CoRMtioatoadd 

Troo  twopontan 

•c 

•c 

•c 

200 

365 

565 

300 

425 

725 

400 

475 

875 

500- 

520 

102O 

600 

560 

1160 

700 

505 

1295 

800 

630 

143D 

900 

660 

1580 

1000 

695 

1695 

In  a  subsequent  paper  the  emissivity  of  other  metals  will  be 
discussed.  Approximate  measurements  have  already  indicated 
that  equation  (7)  is  a  general  relation,  and  is  by  no  means  restricted 
to  the  example  cited  in  the  present  paper.  This  equation,  how- 
ever, is  somewhat  modified  if  one  considers  the  resistance,  r,  of 
equation  (i)  to  be  a  function  of  X.  This  modification  will  be 
discussed  elsewhere. 

SUMMARY 

A  definite  relation  has  been  fotmd  to  exist  between  the  total 
emissivity  and  the  volume  resistivity  of  a  metal.  This  relation 
follows  directly  from  the  Maxwell  theory  of  reflection  and  absorp- 
tion. Experimental  determinations  of  the  total  emissivity  of 
platinum  have  verified  the  derived  relation. 

Washington,  November  7, 191 4. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 

In  a  previous  paper  ^  thermocouples  were  described  which 
appeared  to  be  suitable  for  attempting  to  measure  the  radiation 
from  stars.  In  addition  to  the  sensitivity  tests,  made  in  the 
laboratory  on  artificial  stars,  the  opportimity  was  presented  to 
intercompare  these  instruments  in  connection  with  a  large  reflect- 
ing telescope. 

The  present  paper  gives  the  results  of  the  laboratory  tests  of  the 
sensitivity  of  stellar  bolometers  and  stellar  thermocouples ;  and  also 
the  measurements  of  the  total  radiation  from  various  stars,  made 
with  thermocouples  in  connection  with  a  large  reflector. 

1  This  bullctm,  ll*  p.  zja;  X9X4. 
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The  present  investigation  is  a  preliminary  survey  to  determine 
what  will  be  required  in  order  to  be  able  to  observe  spectral-energy 
curves  of  stars.  We  see  the  stars  with  otu:  eyes,  and  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  when  we  can  produce  instruments  proportionately 
sensitive,  it  will  be  possible  to  measure  the  radiations  from  the 
stars. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  first  attempt  to  measure  the  radiation 
from  stars.  The  previous  attempts  were  the  stepping  stones  which 
gave  positive  indications  of  heat  from  stars.  However,  it  is  but 
fair  to  say  that  in  previous  attempts  experimenters  were  glad  to  be 
able  to  record  definite  indications  of  radiation  from  the  brighest 
stars,  let  alone  attempting  to  measure  stars  which  were  only 
1/480  as  bright.  The  present  radiometer  was  perhaps  10  to  150 
times  more  sensitive  than  the  ones  used  in  previous  work,  and 
measurements  could  be  made  on  stars  as  small  as  the  six  and  seven- 
tenths  magnitude.  However,  when  one  considers  that  stellar 
brightness  varies  by  2.512  (i.  e.,  log -=0.4000)  in  passing  from  one 
magnitude  to  the  next,  so  that  a  six  and  seven-tenths  magnitude 
star  is  only  1/479  (i.  e.,  i  ■^2.5I••0  ^s  bright  as  a  star  of  zero  mag- 
nitude, it  is  evident  that  a  very  sensitive  radiometer  must  be  used 
in  order  to  detect  radiation  from  a  star  which  is  smaller  than  the 
seventh  magnitude.  It  may  be  added  that  with  the  present  instru- 
ments stars  of  the  sixth  magnitude  gave  deflections  which  were  as 
large  as  had  been  observed  previously  with  a  Nichols  radiometer  on 
istars  which  were  more  than  400  times  as  bright.  This  gain  in  sensi- 
tivity in  one  leap  is  of  course  very  gratifying,  but  as  will  be  noticed 
on  a  subsequent  page,  it  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
sensitivity  that  will  be  required  in  order  to  measure  the  distribu- 
tion of  energy  in  the  spectra  of  an  extensive  group  of  stars. 

Hence,  while  it  is  hoped  that  the  present  investigation  will  make 
available  to  the  astronomer  one  more  instrument  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  celestial  objects,  it  is  desirable  to  emphasize,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  this  paper,  that  from  the  insensitive  nattu:e  of  the 
instrument,  the  astronomical  application  can  not  be  very  wide  as 
compared  with  the  spectrograph.  However,  its  physical  proper- 
ties are  such  that,  in  a  limited  field,  it  can  be  employed  in  attempt- 
ing the  solution  of  some  of  the  most  ftmdamental  questions  in 
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astrophysics.  Take,  for  example,  the  question  of  the  emissivity 
of  blue  stars  as  compared  with  red  stars.  The  general  conclusion 
appears  to  be  that  blue  stars  are  at  a  higher  temperature  than  red 
stars,  and  that  the  emissivity  of  the  red  stars  is  higher  than  that  of 
the  blue  stars.  The  higher  emissivity  of  the  red  stars  would  be 
due  to  a  marked  change  in  the  distribution  of  energy  in  the 
spectrum. 

With  the  rather  insensitive  radiometric  outfit  used  in  the  present 
investigation  it  was  shown  that  the  total  radiation  received  from 
a  red  star  is  two  to  three  times  that  of  a  blue  star  of  the  same 
photometric  brightness.  These  observations  should  be  extended. 
Another  field  of  astroradiometric  research  is  the  measurement  of 
the  radiation  from  variable  stars,  especiially  those  which  suffer  a 
change  in  color.  A  general  radiometric  stu-vey  of  the  stars  is 
desirable,  especially  of  star  systems  which  may  have  companions 
which  are  too  dark  to  detect  photographically.  The  bright  com- 
ponents of  these  stars  would  give  an  excess  of  total  radiation  as 
compared  with  other  stars  having  the  same  photometric  brightness. 
Two  stars  giving  such  an  excess  of  total  radiation  were  found  in 
this  preliminary  survey,  and  no  doubt  many  other  examples  will 
be  found. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  indicate  problems  demanding  investi- 
gation. It  is  quite  a  dijBterent  matter  to  produce  the  instruments 
for  their  solution.  In  the  present  paper  an  attempt  is  made  to 
indicate  the  way  for  fiuther  improvement  in  the  radiometric 
instruments.  In  turning  now  to  the  discussion  of  the  results 
obtained  in  the  present  investigation  it  is  desirable  to  emphasize 
once  more  that  the  advance  made  thus  far  in  developing  astro- 
radiometric instruments  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  what 
will  be  required  in  order  to  make  real  progress  in  the  work. 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  great  difference  in  the  physical 
behavior  of  the  different  radiometers  that  may  be  used  for  measur- 
ing stellar  radiation,  it  may  be  added  that  the  thermocouple  differs 
from  the  selenitmi  and  the  photoelectric  cells  (i)  in  tibiat  it  is 
nonselective  to  the  rays  of  different  frequencies  falling  upon 
it,  i.  e.,  it  absorbs  equally  all  the  radiations  of  alL  frequencies 
falling  upon  it,  and  (2)  in  that  the  response  to  the  stimulus  (the 
heating  effect)  is  proportional  to  the  energy  falling  upon  it.     It  is 
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an  instrument  adapted  to  the  quantitative  measurement  of  radiant 
energy.  It  is  far  less  sensitive  than  the  selenium  or  the  photo- 
electric cells.  The  latter  are  not  adapted  for  solving  some  of  the 
problems  discussed  in  the  present  paper. 

n.  BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  PREYIOUS  INVESTIGATIONS 

The  measurement  of  stellar  radiation  has  been  attempted  by 
three  methods — (i)  By  means  of  thermoelements,  (2)  by  means 
of  a  Nichols  radiometer,  and  (3)  by  means  of  a  selenitmi  cell. 
Among  the  earUest  attempts  by  means  of  thermoelements  are 
the  measurements  of  Huggins.'  He  used  one  or  two  pairs  of 
elements  of  bismuth  antimony  in  the  focus  of  a  refractor  having  an 
apertture  8  inches  in  diameter.  He  recorded  positive  deflections 
for  Siriiis,  Pollux,  Regulus,  and  Arcturus.  The  data  given  are 
very  meager.  It  required  from  4  to  5  minutes  (15  minutes  in 
one  record)  to  obtain  a  reading. 

Thermoelectric  measm^ments  of  the  radiation  from  Arcturus 
and  Vega  were  made  by  Stone,'  who  used  a  refractor  12.75  inches 
in  diamet^.  In  spite  of  the  excessively  long  time  (about  10 
minutes)  required  to  obtain  a  reading,  he  appears  to  have  obtained 
fairly  reliable  results.  His  measurements  show  that  Arcturus 
emits  more  radiation  than  does  Vega,  his  numerical  measurements 
for  June  25,  1869,  being  Arcturus  :  Vega -=3  :  2.  Considering  the 
fact  that  the  infra-red  radiations  from  Arcturus  suflFer  greater 
absorption  than  those  of  Vega  in  passing  through  an  air  mass 
highly  saturated  with  water  vapor,  and  in  passing  through  the 
glass  lenses  of  the  refractor  this  ratio  (3  :  2)  is  in  close  agreement 
with  subsequent  measurements  using  a  reflecting  telescope. 

Recent  measurements  of  stellar  radiation  were  made  by  Pfund,* 
using  thermocouples  in  an  evacuated  receptacle.  The  receivers 
attached  to  the  junctions  of  the  bismuth  alloys  (BiSn  — BiSb) 
were  about  1.2  mm  in  diameter.  The  sensitivity  was  such  that 
the  radiation  from  a  Hefner  lamp  at  a  distance  of  i  m  gave  a 
deflection  of  2400  mm.  He  used  a  reflecting  telescope  30  inches 
in  diameter,  and  made  measurements  on  Vega  (7.5  mm  "double 
deflection"),  Jupiter  (part  of  disk,  3  mm),  and  Altair  (2.0  mm 

*  Huggma.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  17,  p.  509;  z868Hi9.        *  Pfimd.  Publ.  AOegheny  Obs..  t,  p.  43;  1913. 

*  Stone,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  18, 159;  1869^70. 
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deflection,  sky  hazy) .  The  ratio  of  the  radiations  Vega  +  Altair — 
3.7,  which  is  at  variance  with  the  results  obtained  in  the  present 
investigation,  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  making  observa- 
tions through  an  atmosphere  free  from  water  vapor.  He  con- 
cluded that  with  a  more  sensitive  galvanometer,  and  one  of  the 
largest  reflectors  it  would  be  possible  to  observe  stars  to  the  fourth 
magnitude. 

An  extensive  series  of  measturements  of  the  radiation  from  Arc- 
turus,  Vega,  Jupiter,  and  Satmn  were  m^Cde  by  Nichols*  by  means 
of  his  radiometer  which,  like  the  thermopile,  absorbs  all  the  radia- 
tions  of  all  wave  lengths  falling  ujton  it.  The  receivers  were  2  mm 
in  diameter.  A  candle  at  a  distance  of  i  m  would  have  given  a 
deflection  of  724  mm.  He  used  a  2-foot  reflector  and  observed 
deflections  of  i  to  2  mm.  In  fact,  deflections  which  were  larger 
than  2  mm  were  considered  false,  while  frequently  they  were  of 
wrong  sign.  The  sensitivity  of  his  radiometer  was  such  that  a 
deflection  of  i  mm  would  be  caused  by  1/68  750000  of  the  heat 
received  on  a  siurf ace  equal-  to  the  aperture  of  the  concave  mirror 
from  a  candle  at  i  meter  distance.  Or,  neglecting  atmospheric 
absorption,  the  sensitivity  was  such  that  by  using  the  2-foot  mirror 
to  focus  an  image  of  the  flame  upon  the  radiometer  he  would  have 
obtained  a  deflection  of  i  mm  from  the  candle  placed  at  a  distance 
of  5  miles.  He  concluded  that  the  thermal  intensity  was  Vega: 
Arcturus:  Jupiter:  Saturn^  i  :  2.2  : 4.7  : 0.74.  As  for  the  possibil- 
ity of  further  work  he  concluded  that  by  using  a  5-foot  reflector 
it  would  be  possible  to  observe  white  stars  down  to  the  second 
magnitude  and  red  stars  possibly  to  the  third  magnitude. 

The  Boys  •  radiomicrometer  has  also  been  tried  in  measuring 
radiation  from  stars.  The  instrument  was  used  with  a  16-inch 
reflecting  telescope.  The  slight  deflections  obtained  on  various 
planets  and  stars  were  regarded  as  of  questionable  origin. 

The  earliest  measurements  of  the  light  from  stars  by  means  of  a 
selenium  cell  were  made  by  Minchin,'  who  used  a  2-foot  reflector. 
He  examined  about  a  dozen  stars,  some  being  as  small  as  the  third 
magnitude.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  selenium  cell, 
which  is  highly  selective  in  its  response  to  radiations  of  different 

*  Nichols.  Astrophys.  J..  lt«  p.  loi ;  1901.      '  Minchin  Proc.  Roy,  Soc..  68,  p.  14a,  1895:  69,  p.  ajr.  1896. 
*Boys.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc..  47,  p.  480;  1890. 
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wave  lengths,  the  data  can  not  be  used  in  comparing  the  radiation 
from  diflFerent  stars.  The  selenium  cell  can  be  applied,  however, 
in  the  measurement  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  light  emission 
from  a  variable  star  which  does  not  change  in  color.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  has  been  used  by  Stebbins  •  in  coxmection  with  a  12-inch 
refractor. 

m.  APPARATUS  AND   METHODS  USED  IN  THE  PRESENT 

INVESTIGATION 

Under  this  title  are  given  only  the  main  outlines  of  the  instru- 
ments used  in  this  research.  For  a  more  complete  description  it 
is  necessary  to  consult  the  original  papers  to  which  frequent  refer- 
ence is  made. 

1.  THE  GALVANOMETER 

The  electric  current  generated  by  the  thermoelements  was  meas- 
tured  by  means  of  an  ironclad  galvanometer,'  consisting  of  four 
coils  of  wire  embedded  in  blocks  of  Swedish  iron,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8 
of  this  bulletin,  11,  page  180,  1914.  The  coils  were  woimd  in  three 
sections  of  Nos.  38,  34,  and  28  B.  S.  gauge  (lengths  of  wires  3,  8,  and 
32  meters) .  They  were  33  mm  in  diameter  and  had  a  resistance  of' 
about  20  ohms,  or  5.3  ohms  when  all  foiu-  coils  were  joined  in  par- 
allel. The  suspended  system  consisted  of  two  groups  of  magnets, 
four  in  each  group.  They  were  about  i  .6  mm  long,  0.25  mm  wide, 
and  0.08  mm  thick,  made  of  fine  timgsten  steel.  The  mirror  was 
2  by  2.5  mm.  The  complete  system  weighed  about  6  mg,  which  is 
rather  heavy.  The  deflections  were  read  by  means  of  a  telescope 
and  scale  placed  at  a  distance  of  2  m  from  the  galvanometer  mirror. 
The  magnetic  shields  consisted  of  an  inner  shield  of  about  1 5  turns 
of  transformer  iron  0.6  mm  in  thickness.  There  were  three  addi- 
tional shields  of  soft  iron  pipe  which  were,  respectively,  12,  16, 
and  18  cm  in  diameter. 

The  galvanometer  stood  upon  the  south  pier  which  forms  one  of 
the  two  supports  of  the  polar  axis  of  the  reflecting  telescope.  The 
galvanometer  was  therefore  very  close  to  the  heavy  iron  telescope 
tube.  In  spite  of  this  fact  the  rotation  of  the  telescope  tube 
affected  the  galvanometer  only  when  the  reflector  was  directed 

'  Stebbins,  Astrophys.  Jour.,  tS,  185, 19x0;  tt«  385, 1911. 
*  This  Bulletin,  9«  p.  6k,  (1911)  19x3;  11*  p.  Z3x,  X9X4. 
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upon  stars  situated  low  on  the  northern  horizon,  which  brought 
the  lower  end  of  the  telescope  tube  within  i  m  of  the  galva- 
nometer. 

Most  of  the  operations  about  the  reflector  are  performed  by 
electric  motors.  It  was  found  that  the  winding  of  the  driving 
clock,  which  occurred  every  20  minutes,  did  not  interfere  with  the 
observations.  The  rotation  of  the  telescope  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  two  sectors.  The  electric  motor  which  disengages  one 
sector  and  engages  the  second  was  foimd  to  slightly  affect  the 
galvanometer.  However,  this  changing  of  sectors  occurred  but 
once  per  hour  and  did  not  interfere  with  the  work.  Rotating  the 
dome  and  changing  the  height  of  the  movable  observing  platform 
(both  operations  being  performed  by  heavy  motors  which  moved 
with  the  dome)  usually  affected  the  astaticism  and  hence  the 
sensitivity  of  the  galvanometer,  especially  when  the  dome  was  open 
to  the  south,  which  brought  the  movable  parts  close  to  the  galva- 
nometer. After  each  setting  on  a  new  star,  it  was  therefore  usually 
necessary  to  adjust  the  galvanometer  reading  upon  the  scale.  This 
could  be  accomplished  in  a  few  moments,  so  that  it  was  possible 
to  observe  three  to  four  stars  per  hour.  The  galvanometer  sensi- 
tivity (i « 1 .4  X  lo'**  ampere  for  a  single  §wing  of  about  four  seconds) 
used  in  this  work  was  not  any  higher  than  that  ordin£uily  used  in 
the  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  galvanometer  deflection  attained  a 
maximum  in  three  to  four  seconds,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
a  reading  in  six  to  seven  seconds.  In  fact  most  of  the  observa- 
tions were  obtained  in  about  five  seconds. 

The  observations  on  stars  which  were  made  on  the  first  two  or 
three  nights  were  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  sensitivity  of 
the  various  thermoelements,  and  for  determining  whether  a  special 
pier  would  have  to  be  constructed  for  the  galvanometer.  When 
it  was  found  that  the  galvanometer  could  be  used  when  situated 
upon  the  telescope  pier,  and  that  a  high  sensitivity  would  not  be 
required  in  making  a  preliminary  radiometric  survey  of  celestial 
objects,  the  work  was  promptly  begun.  In  future  work,  a  special 
pier,  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  telescope,  will  be  neces- 
sary in  order  that  the  galvanometer  may  be  used  on  a  higher 
sensitivity. 
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In  a  previous  paper  ^^  attention  was  called  to  difficulties  which 
may  arise  when  small  particles  of  iron  become  attached  to  the 
magnet  system.  A  similar  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  investigation.  The  galvanometer  deflec- 
tion could  not  be  kept  in  the  field  for  any  length  of  time,  and  after 
each  deflection  the  mirror  would  take  a  new  zero  reading.  When 
examined  imder  a  microscope  a  minute  particle  of  magnetic 
material  was  fotmd  adhering  to  one  of  the  small  magnets.  After 
removing  this  material  no  further  diffictdty  was  experienced  with 
the  astaticism. 

In  regard  to  the  wiring  equipment  it  may  be  added  that  the 
lead  wire  from  the  galvanometer  to  the  thermocouples  was  a  heavy 
cable  of  flexible  wires  (No.  i6)  which  had  an  extra  covering  for 


To  THERMO" 

COUPLE 


i 


Fig.  I. — Electrical  connections 

insulation.  The  total  length  of  this  '* twisted  lamp  cord"  was 
ID. I  m,  the  resistance  being  0.3  ohm.  A  special  switchboard  was 
provided  with  a  double-pole,  double-throw  switch  which  enabled 
the  observer  to  connect  the  galvanometer  to  a  special  sensitivity 
testing  device,  5,  Fig.  i ,  and  in  this  manner  determine  the  current 
sensitivity  of  the  galvanometer.  This  was  done  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  a  set  of  measiu^ments  on  a  star.  The  electrical  con- 
nections, consisting  of  resistances  for  reducing  the  sensitivity  of  the 
galvanometer  (which  was  necessary  in  measuring  the  radiation 
from  Venus)  and  the  sensitivity  testing  device,  5,  are  shown  in 

Fig.  I. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  desirable  to  emphasize  that  a  very,  much 

higher  galvanometer  sensitivity  could  have  been  used  if  time  had 
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been  taken  to  construct  a  special  pier  for  the  instrument,  situated 
at  some  distance  from  the  telescope.  A  higher  galvanometer 
sensitivity  could  have  been  attained  by  using  a  lighter  suspension 
and  by  placing  the  instrument  in  a  vacuum. 

2.  THE  VACUUM  THERMOCOUPLES. 

At  various  times  during  the  past  three  years  stellar  thermo- 
piles were  constructed.  In  the  early  attempts  several  (one 
instrument  had  10  thermojtmctions  ^0  were  placed  in  a  small 
space  with  a  receiver  i  mm  in  diameter,  covering  the  jimctions. 
However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  star  image  is  a  mere  point 
of  light  anyway,  the  mode  of  construction  was  entirely  reversed. 
The  utmost  simplicity  of  construction  was  imdertaken.  Instead 
of  several  thermo jimctions  (a  thermopile),  single  thermocouples 
were  constructed.  The  materials  used  are  of  the  smallest  work- 
able dimensions  in  order  to  reduce  the  heat  capacity.  In  fact, 
the  high  radiation  sensitivity  attained  was  f  oimd  "  to  depend 
more  upon  low  heat  capacity  and  low  heat  conductivity  than 
upon  a  high  thermoelectric  power  of  the  material  used. 

The  receivers  attached  to  the  thermoelements  were  0.3  to 
0.4  mm  in  diameter.  From  two  to  three  of  these  elements,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  were  mounted  in  an  exhausted  glass  receptacle, 
and  the  best  one  was  used  in  the  stellar  radiation  measturements. 

The  general  construction  of  the  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
Platinum  (No.  26)  lead  wires  are  sealed  into  a  glass  tube,  T, 
which  in  turn  is  sealed  into  a  thick  disk  of  plate  glass,  G,  by 
means  of  Khotinsky  ("hard")  cement,  K.  The  glass  disk,  G, 
which  forms  the  rear  window  of  the  thermoelement  container, 
Fig-  3»  is  attached  by  means  of  stopcock  grease  covered  with 
Chatterton  wax,  which  is  sufficiently  elastic  to  prevent  cracking 
and  leaking. 

The  method  of  construction  of  these  delicate  thermocouples 
is  given  elsewhere  "  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  add  a  few  details 
with  reference  to  the  elements  used  in  the  present  work.  The 
motmting  known  as  No.  7,  shown  in  Fig.  2,  contained  two  ther- 
mocouples.    The  upper  one.  No.  i,  consisted  of  bismuth  (length 

u  This  BaUctin.  9,  p.  30;  191Z.  *'  This  Bulletin.  11.  p.  zjx;  19x4. 
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2.2  mm,  width  0.067  i^i^)  and  an  alloy  **  of  bismuth  +  5  per  cent 
tin.  The  elements  of  alloy  were  short  pieces,  perhaps  1.5  mm  in 
length,  which  were  attached  to  the  heavy  platinum  lead  ^rires 
by  means  of  fine  silver  wire.  The  receivers  were,  respectively, 
0-383  (No.  7  {la))  and  0.441  mm  in  diameter.  They  were  made 
by  pressing  small  globules  of  tin  between  pieces  of  plate  glass. 


NO.  7 


BOLoaercR 


NOb 


Pig.  a. — Stellar  thermocouples 


The  resistance  of  No.  7  (j)  was  11.8  ohms.     A  similar  element 
of  bismuth  and  of  bismuth  tin  alloy,  j,  was  used  in  motmting 

^*  The  method  for  producing  fine  wires  and  thin  plates  mentioned  in  this  Bulletin,  11,  p.  150, 19x4,  was 
first  discussed  in  Bulletin  7,  p.  348,  1910.  In  the  latter  no  mention  is  made  of  the  fine  wires  which  are 
produced  by  spattering  the  molten  metal  by  dropping  it  from  a  height  upon  a  glass  plate,  for  at  that 
time  wide  strips  were  desired  for  radiomicrometer  vanes.  Both  fine  wires  and  thin  plates  are  unavoidably 
produced  by  this  "method,"  which  at  that  time  seemed  of  too  little  importance  to  merit  descriptioa. 
In  a  letter  dated  Nov.  x6,  19x4,  Dr.  Pfund  challenges  the  priority  of  this  "method"  as  conu;MU«d  with  hia, 
which  consbts  in  hurling  the  molten  material  across  a  glass  plate.  No  priority  is  claimed  nor  desired. 
This  note  is  added  in  re^xmse  to  the  request  of  the  aggrieved  party  that  the  matter  be  act  aright  In  print. 
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No.  6,  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  receivers  were,  respectively,  0.335 
mm  (No.  6  (56))  and  0.345  mm  in  diameter.  They  were  made 
by  pressing  flat  between  thin  plates  of  mica  a  molten  globule 
of  Wood's  alloy  which  was  used  as  a  solder.  The  receivers  were 
not  quite  round,  which  made  it  difficult  to  estimate  their  area. 
The  resistance  of  this  thermocouple  was  12.2  ohms. 

The  mounting,  No.  7,  contained  also  a  thermoelement,  ^, 
of  bismuth-platintun.  The  length  of  the  bismuth  was  1.9  mm 
and  the  width  was  0.071  mm.  The  receivers,  made  of  flattened 
globules  of  tin,  were,  respectively,  0.29  and  0.33  mm  m  diameter. 
The  platinum  wires  were  about  o.oi  mm  in  diameter  and  perhaps 
1.5  mm  in  length.    The  resistance  was  4.58  ohms. 

Similar  thermoelements  of  bismuth-platinum  were  in  con- 
tainer No.  6.  Unfortunately  the  best  one,  ^,  was  brdken  in 
canying  the  instruments  up  the  motmtain  road.  The  thermo- 
couple, J,  consisted  of  a  thin  strip  of  bismuth  (length  2  mm; 
width  0.05  mm)  which  was  folded  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two 
receivers  were  close,  side  by  side.  The  platinum  wires  were 
longer  than  in  No.  7  (^),  which  probably  aocotmts  for  the  high 
resistance,  9.0  ohms,  of  this  element.  The  receivers  were  thin 
disks  of  tin,  0.45  mm  in  diameter.  The  object  in  placing  the 
two  receivers  close  together  was  to  enable  the  operator  to  quickly 
expose  the  receivers  alternately  to  a  star  image  and  thus  double 
the  galvanometer  deflection.  In  practice,  however,  only  one 
receiver  was  exposed  to  the  radiation  from  a  star. 

All  the  receivers  were  painted  with  a  mixture  of  lampblack 
and  platinum  black,  as  previously  described.  The  difficulty 
experienced  was  that  the  paint  would  not  always  adhere  imi- 
formly  close  to  the  edge  of  the  receivers,  so  that  in  repainting 
the  edge  the  thickness  of  the  absorbing  layer  is  not  always 
uniform  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  receiver.  This  may  ac- 
count for  the  difference  in  sensitivity  of  some  of  the  receivers. 
As  recorded  in  a  previous  paper,"  the  reflecting  power  of  the 
lampblack  psdnt  is  higher  than  that  of  soot  deposited  from  a 
candle.  After  applying  the  paint  to  these  receivers  they  were 
touched  with  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  wet  with  alcohol,  which 
after  evaporation  seemed  to  produce  a  surface  as  black  and  as 

>*  This  Biilfetfai,  9,  p.  a^s;  19x3 
86733°— 15 ^10 
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fine  grained  in  structtire  as  is  a  surface  of  electrolytically  deposited 
platinum  black. 

The  main  portion  of  the  receptacle  inclosing  the  thermocouples 
consists  of  a  single  piece  of  glass,  £,  Fig.  3,  with  a  projecting  glass 
tube  which  contains  potential  terminals,  P,  for  testing  the  evacua- 
tion. A  fluorite  window,  F,  admitted  the  stellar  radiations  into 
this  glass  vessel,  and  upon  the* thermocouples  which  are  supported 
by  the  platinum  wires  to  be  seen  through  the  glass  container,  K, 
The  fluorite  window  was  attached  with  stopcock  grease  and  around 
the  edge  was  placed  Chatterton's  compound. 

This  peculiar  form  of  construction  was  necessary  in  order  to  be 
able  to  use  the  device  when  attached  to  the  plate  holder,  in  the 
focus  of  the  telescope  mirror.  The  star  image  and  the  receivers 
of  the  thermocouple  are  viewed  from  the  side  of  the  large  telescope 
tube  by  means  of  a  right-angled  prism  and  a  lens,  which  are 
mounted  close  to  the  glass  window,  G,  Fig.  3,  and  which  are  part 
of  the  the  permanent  plate-holder  equipment  of  the  telescope.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  to  design  the  radiometric  attachment  so 
that  all  the  projecting  parts  extended  downward  in  the  direction 
of  the  reflecting  mirror. 

The  attachment,  L,  containing  the  reflecting  prism  and  the  lens 
is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  glass  receptacle  containing  thermoele- 
ments is  mounted  in  a  metal  box,  B,  which  is  attachable  to  the 
permanent  equipment,  L,  by  means  of  screws,  5,  S.  In  this  man- 
ner it  was  possible  to  quickly  replace  the  radiometric  attachment 
by  the  regular  photographic  plate  holder.  The  box,  B,  could  be 
rotated  about  the  optic  axis  of  the  telescope.  An  absorption  ceil 
of  water,  i  cm  in  thickness,  is  contained  in  the  hinged  metal  box, 
A.  The  attachment,  5,  was  made  in  Washington  and  fitted  to 
the  telescope,  L,  after  arrival  on  Motmt  Hamilton. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  resistance  of  the  fine  platintmi  wire 
used  is  very  high  (2  to  3  ohms  per  millimeter) ,  but  a  length  of  only 
about  1.5  mm.  of  platintmi  wire  is  required.  The  platinum  wire  is 
attached  to  a  piece  of  silver  wire  0.0165  mm.  in  diameter,  which  in 
tmn  is  attached  to  the  heavy  lead  wires.  A  globule  of  tin  is 
attached  to  the  platintmi  wire  and  pressed  flat  to  form  the  receiver 
as  described  in  a  previous  paper. 


Fig.  j, — Stellar  thermocouj>li:s  ] 
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3.  THE  METHOD  USED  FOR  MAINTAINING  A  VACUUM 

One  of  the  difficulties  with  vacuum  radiometers  is  that  they  can 
not  be  evacuated  and  sealed  permanently,  because  vapors  are  given 
oflf  from  the  walls  of  the  container  and  from  the  lampblack- 
absorbing  surfaces.  The  vapors  become  disengaged  slowly,  so  that 
in  time  the  radiation  sensitivity  of  the  radiometer  is  reduced. 
Provision  must  therefore  be  made  to  remove  these  vapors  as  they 
become  disengaged. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  metallic  calcium,  when  heated,  has 
the  property  of  combining  with  all  atmospheric  gases  except 
argon.  The  application  of  this  property  of  metallic  calcium  as 
an  evacuator  has  been  suggested  as  a  result  of  the  researches  made 
by  Moissan  "  and  by  Amdt ".  Experiments  on  the  production 
of  high  vacua  by  means  of  metallic  calcium  have  been  made  by 
Soddy  ".  A  summary  of  the  results  of  these  experiments  may  be 
found  in  Baly's  "Spectroscopy."" 

In  preparing  the  receptacles  for  the  thermoelements  shown  in 
Fig.  3,  the  main  difficulty  experienced  was  in  producing  an  air- 
tight container.  This  required  so  much  time  that,  starting  with 
the  general  information  that  calcium  is  useful  in  producing  a 
vacuum,  the  application  of  this  material  for  maintaining  a  vacuum 
in  the  present  apparatus  was  perfected  independentiy  of  previous 
work.  In  fact,  the  paper  by  Soddy  was  not  consulted  until  after 
arrival  on  Mount  Hamilton.  This  no  doubt  was  a  fortunate  pro- 
cedure, for  some  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  use  of  calciimi  as 
an  evacuator  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  previous  experiments, 
and  also  at  variance  with  the  prevailing  notion  that  calcium  very, 
readily  attacks  quartz.  For  example,  it  was  found  that  a  light- 
walled,  quartz-glass  tube  could  be  used  to  contain  the  metallic 
calcium  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  Ca.  This  tube  can  be  attached  to  the 
apparatus  by  means  of  Khotinsky  cement,  K,  and  heated  to  a 
low  red  heat  without  danger  of  cracking  or  collapsing  when  evac- 
uated. At  this  temperature  the  metallic  calcium  unites  readily 
with  the  residual  gases  without  attacking  the  quartz-glass  tube. 

1*  Mdann.  Compt.  Rend..  127,  pp.  99.  497.  584;  l^^f  P.  i757»  1^98- 
1^  Amdt.  Ber.  d.  Deutsch.  Chem.  GcsdL,  t7,  p.  4733;  1904. 
^  Soddy,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  78,  p.  429: 1907. 
^  BaJy,  Spcctrotcopy,  p.  433  (edition  19x2). 
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If  heated  to  a  bright  red  temperature,  the  hydrides  and  nitrides 
of  calcium  are  dissociated  and  gases  are  evolved.  On  cooling, 
these  gases  again  combine,  and  on  admitting  a  small  amount  of 
air  through  the  stopcock  it  was  foimd  that  nitrogen,  etc.,  con- 
tinued to  combine  with  the  calcitun  tmtil  the  temperature  had 
fallen  to  about  300^.  If  the  calcium  is  heated  to  a  very  bright 
red,  then  it,  of  course,  combines  chemically  with  the  quartz  glass. 
However,  by  evacuating  the  air  to  a  pressure  of  about  o.i  milli- 
meter there  is  no  necessity  for  heating  the  calcium  to  a  higher 
temperature  than  that  indicated  by  the  red  glow  of  the  quartz- 
glass  tube.  Porcelain  tubes  were  also  found  satisfactory,  but 
they  are  much  heavier.  The  quartz-glass  tubes  were  8  milli- 
meters in  diameter,  the  thickness  of  the  material  being  about  0.6 
millimeter.  In  practice  it  would  be  better  to  use  heavier  material 
which  is  less  fragile. 

Before  closing  the  container  permanently  it  was  found  best  to 
evacuate  the  air  to  a  low  pressure  and  heat  the  calcium  to  a  bright 
red,  which  dissociates  the  hydrides,  etc.  The  ptunping  is  con- 
tinued, and  air  is  admitted  repeatedly  to  assist  in  clearing  the 
water  vapor  from  the  walls  of  the  receptacle.  Some  of  the  air 
admitted  combines,  of  course,  with  the  hot  calciimi,  but  this  is 
not  detrimental.  The  quartz-glass  tube  may  become  black  from 
the  vaporized  calciiun,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3  (this  is  container  No.  7, 
described  on  a  previous  page),  but  that  seems  to  be  beneficial 
rather  than  detrimental.  In  fact,  the  calcium  in  container  No.  6 
was  not  given  this  severe  preliminary  heating  before  detaching  it 
from  the  ptmip,  and  the  best  vacuum  was  produced  only  after 
some  of  the  calcium  had  been  vaporized  by  a  subsequent  heating 
to  a  bright  red.  The  black  deposit  on  the  walls  of  the  quartz-glass 
tube  is  easily  removed  by  means  of  soap  and  water. 

The  slight  amount  of  vapors  which  were  given  oflf  by  the  stop- 
cock grease  and  the  IChotinsky  cement  were  removed  by  heating 
tlie  calcium  by  means  of  an  alcohol  blast  lamp,  which  was  the  most 
convenient  method  of  heating  on  the  mountain.  A  small  electric 
heater,  surrounding  the  quartz  tube,  might  be  provided  in  a  per- 
manent laboratory  equipment.  Now  that  the  device  has  been 
shown  to  be  useful,  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  the  stopcock,  thus 
removing  one  source  of  possible  leaking.     However,  the  stopcock 
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is  the  most  useful  part  of  the  apparatus  in  case  of  any  breakage, 
and  it  is  not  detrimental  to  retain  it. 

The  two  receptacles  (Nos.  6  and  7,  just  described)  were  evacu- 
ated, the  stopcocks  were  secured  with  Chatterton  compotmd,  and 
the  vacuum  was  thereafter  maintained  by  warming  the  metallic 
calcium,  Ca,  by  means  of  either  a  small  alcohol  blast  lamp  or  an 
ordinary  wick  alcohol  lamp.  This  outfit  was  taken  to  Motmt 
Hamilton,  Cal.,  a  distance  of  about  3,200  miles,  without  serious 
mishap.  One  element  in  No.  6  was  broken  in  climbing  the  motm- 
tain,  as  ahready  mentioned.  In  order  to  maintain  uniformity  of 
evacuation  throughout  the  work  the  calcium  was  heated  with  the 
alcohol  blast  lamp  several  hours  before  beginning  observations. 

Some  time  after  arrival  on  Mount  Hamilton  one  of  the  recepta- 
cles began  to  leak  a  little.  This  was  remedied  by  applying  a  coat 
of  shellac  to  the  grotmd  joints.  A  vacuum  ptunp  was  taken  along 
to  be  used  in  case  of  serious  accidents  to  the  vacuum  apparatus, 
but  it  was  never  tmpacked.  From  this  it  is  evident  that,  equipped 
with  a  number  of  evacuated  receptacles,  containing  thermocouples, 
one  can  go  to  the  remotest  station  to  make  radiometric  measure- 
ments without  being  obliged  to  carry  an  expensive  pump.  This  is 
one  of  the  principal  achievements  in  connection  with  the  work. 

The  stopcock  grease  used  was  a  haphazard  combination  of  bees- 
wax and  mutton  tallow  (which  was  too  hard  for  frequent  turning 
of  the  stopcock) ,  to  which  had  been  added  a  combination  of  rubber 
dissolved  in  vaseline.  The  latter  when  used  alone  was  too  soft  to 
withstand  the  pressinre  upon  the  stopcock.  The  whole  was  heated 
in  vacuo  to  remove  the  air  and  happened  to  be  an  excellent  mix- 
ture. The  Chatterton  compound  gave  oflf  vapors  and  hence  was 
used  only  as  an  outside  cover,  because  of  its  pliability  when  sub- 
jected to  slow  changes  by  expansion  and  contraction.  As  already 
mentioned,  there  seemed  to  be  no  leaking  of  air,  and  the  vapors 
released  from  within  were  easily  removed  by  warming  the  calcium. 
If  the  receptacles  had  leaked,  all  the  constituents  of  the  air  could 
have  been  removed  except  argon,  of  which  there  would  have  been 
an  accumulation  which  eventually  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
reduce  the  radiation  sensitivity  of  the  thermoelements.  Judging 
from  the  faint  bluish  discharge  in  container  No.  6  when  operated 
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on  an  induction  coil,  there  was  present  a  small  amount  of  argon 
introduced  by  a  temporary  leakage,  as  already  mentioned. 

As  to  the  actual  d^;ree  of  evacuation  attained,  no  exact  meas- 
tu^ements  were  made.  It  was  found  that  after  warming  the 
calcium  the  discharge  from  a  lo  ooo  volt  transformer  could  not 
be  passed  through  the  tube.  At  Mount  Hamilton  the  tests  were 
made  with  a  small  induction  coil  operated  by  two  *' dry  batteries." 
In  this  test  the  discharge  would  pass  through  the  5  cm  air  space 
between  the  electrodes,  P,Fig.  3,  in  preference  to  passing  through 
the  evacuated  space  within  the  tube.  With  reference  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  device  it  may  be  added  that  this  evacuator, 
employing  calcitun  to  maintain  a  vacuiun,  was  fotmd  superior 
in  operation  to  the  carbon  electrode  evacuator  described  by 
Pfimd.*^  In  the  latter  it  was  foimd  that,  if  the  discharge  was  too 
vigorous,  gases  would  be  expelled  which  could  be  removed  only 
by  pumping,  or  by  heating  the  calcium  evacuator,  which  was 
tested  at  the  same  time.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  calcium  be 
overheated,  thus  dissociating  the  hydrides,  etc.,  the  gases  are 
again  combined  on  cooling.  The  calcium  evacuator  is  evidently 
useful  in  various  researches  where  it  is  desired  to  maintain  a  high 
vacuum.  The  device  is  very  simple  in  comparison  with  the 
apparatus  used  by  Soddy. 

4.  THE  REFLSCTING  TELESCOPE 

The  telescope  used  in  this  investigation  is  the  well-known 
Crossley  reflector,  which  is  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  Lick 
Observatory  at  Mount  Hamilton,  Cal.  The  mirror  has  a  focal 
length  of  534  cm  and  a  clear  aperture  of  92  cm,  affording  a  ratio 
of  aperture  to  focal  length  of  i  to  5.8.  The  support  for  the  plate 
holder  is  21  cm  in  diameter.  In  other  words,  the  central  portion 
of  the  reflector,  about  21  cm  in  diameter,  is  shadowed  by  the  plate 
holder  and  cuts  out  about  5  per  cent  of  the  light.  The  foiu*  webs 
which  support  the  plate  holder  also  cut  out  some  light,  so  that  the 
effective  area  exposed  is  about  6300  cm.'  The  mirror  was  in 
good  condition,  but  removing  the  dust  and  polishing  it  greatly 
increased  the  galvanometer  readings. 

The  reflector  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  about  4000  feet  (1230 
m),  and  the  climatic  conditions  are  excellent  for  making  quan- 

^  Pfund,  Phys.  Z.  S.,  It,  p,  870;  X9xa. 
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titative  measurements.  The  present  investigation  was  made 
during  the  month  of  August.  It  was  found  that  after  sunset  the 
wind  would  go  down  to  a  gentle  breeze.  For  several  nights  in 
succession  there  would  be  no  clouds,  although  to  an  experienced 
astronomer  it  would  appear  "hazy"  and  "poor  seeing."  The 
hygrometer  would  drop  gradually  from  about  50  in  the  afternoon 
to  as  low  as  10  per  cent  at  11  to  12  p.  m.  The  summer  months 
being  rainless,  there  being  no  fog  or  dew,  the  night  temperature 
being  only  a  few  degrees  lower  than  the  dajrtime,  etc.,  were 
items  which  made  it  possible  to  have  fairly  uniform  conditions  on 
different  nights.  As  will  be  shown  presently,  slight  changes  in 
humidity  were  easily  observed.  If  the  observations  had  been 
made  in  a  more  humid  climate,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  these 
small  variations  would  have  escaped  detection.  Before  going  to 
Mount  Hamilton  the  plan  was  to  use  stars  as  standards  of  radia- 
tion to  check  the  variation  in  radiation  sensitivity  of  the  thermo- 
couples. After  arrival  at  the  observatory  it  was  foimd  that  the 
radiation  sensitivity  of  the  elements  was  fairly  constant,  so  that 
one  of  the  problems  was  the  observation  of  the  valriation  of  radia- 
tion from  a  star  with  variation  in  humidity. 

On  several  nights,  especially  on  August  17,  the  humidity  was 
so  low  that  every  movement  of  the  observer  produced  sufficient 
electrification  to  affect  the  galvanometer.  It  was  necessary  for 
the  operator  at  the  telescope  to  stand  still  while  the  galvanometer 
deflection  was  being  observed.  It  was  necessary  also  for  the 
observer  at  the  galvanometer  telescope  to  sit  in  a  fixed  position 
while  making  an  observation.  For  example,  lifting  the  hands  from 
the  table  which  supported  the  reading  telescope  would  cause  a 
throw  of  5  to  10  mm  (or  even  several  centimeters)  of  the  gal- 
vanometer needle.  However,  this  difl&culty  was  very  marked 
on  only  one  night. 

5.  THE  METHOD  OF  MASJNG  OBSERVATIONS 

It  may  be  added  that  the  method  of  observation  consisted  in 
throwing  the  star  image  on  or  off  the  radiometer  receiver  by 
turning  the  declination  slow-motion  screw.  This  was  done  by 
the  observer  who  operated  the  reflector.  When  the  deflections 
were  large  the  procedure  was  sometimes  to  expose  the  receiver  to 
the  star,  and,  at  the  signal  "off"  from  the  observer  at  the   gal- 
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vanometer  telescope,  the  operator  tilted  the  telescope  a  slight 
amount  to  throw  the  star  off  the  receiver.  The  usual  procedure 
was  to  take  the  galvanometer  deflections  in  rapid  succession  for 
the  "on"  and  ''off"  readings.  This  was  easier  than  to  attempt 
to  expose  both  receivers  to  the  star,  which  would  have  doubled  the 
deflection.  On  several  nights  everything  was  perfectly  quiet, 
and  it  was  wind-still,  so  that  the  galvanometer  was  steady  to 
0.1  mm.  On  those  nights  the  greatest  number  of  stars  were 
observed.  Momentary  disturbances  would,  of  course,  occur  and 
then  no  observations  were  taken.  From  5  to  27  observations 
were  recorded  and  the  mean  taken,  which  is  given  in  the  appended 
tables,  with  the  maximum  deviation  of  a  single  deflection  from  the 
mean  value. 

The  maximum  deviation  from  the  mean  frequently  is  larger 
for  large  deflections  than  for  small  ones.  This  is  partly  owing  to 
the  fact  that  less  care  was  taken  in  reading  large  deflections  than 
small  ones.  The  measurement  of  blue  stars  became  a  ta$k  that 
was  dreaded  because  of  the  small  deflections.  On  several  occa- 
sions it  was  windy  at  the  start,  or  it  became  windy  for  a  short 
time  during  the  observations,  which  decreased  the  accuracy  of 
the  work.  More  difficulty  was  experienced  in  measuring  the 
bright  stars  in  the  ''Great  dipper"  than  the  red  stars  of  smaller 
magnitude  in  the  constellation  Draco.  As  already  stated,  when 
the  telescope  was  directed  north  of  the  zenith  the  lower  end  came 
close  to  the  galvanometer,  which  was  then  affected  by  the  rota- 
tion of  the  telescope  tube.  Hence,  only  a  few  stars  north  of  the 
zenith  were  measiu'ed. 

6.  SENSITIVITY  TESTS  ON  STARS 

The  sen&itivity  of  these  thermocouples  was  tested  by  means  of 
an  artificial  star,  and  also  when  they  were  mounted  in  the  tele- 
scope and  exposed  to  a  star  such  as  Vega.  It  was  found  that  the 
radiation  sensitivity  of  the  two  thermocouples  in  Nd.  7  (r,  bis- 
muth-bismuth and  tin  alloy;  2,  bismuth-platinum)  differed  but 
little  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  one  containing  the  bismuth- 
tin  alloy  had  a  50  per  cent  higher  thermoelectric  power.  The 
best  receiver,  la  (Bi-BiSn;  0.38  mm  in  diameter),  was  perhaps 
10  per  cent  more  sensitive  than  the  others  in  container  No.  7. 
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This  receiver,  recorded  as  No.  7  {la)  in  the  appended  tjibles,  was 
therefore  used  for  most  of  the  work  (until  the  quartz  tube  con- 
taining the  calcium  was  broken) ,  owing  to  the  fact  that  container 
No.  6  appeared  to  leak,  slightly  at  the  start,  and  hence  was  not 
used  for  fear  of  a  variation  in  its  radiation  sensitivity. 

In  container  No.  6,  three  of  the  receivers  {la,  ib,  and  ja)  had 
practically  the  same  radiation  sensitivity  when  exposed  to  Arc- 
turus.  llie  best  receiver,  56,  was  from  30  to  40  per  cent  more 
sensitive  than  the  others,  and  it  was  perhaps  25  per  cent  more 
sensitive  than  the  best  receiver  (la)  in  container  No.  7.  Similar 
tests  made  in  tlie  laboratory,  using  an  artificial  star,  showed  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  receiver  3b,  all  the  receivers  had  closely 
the  same  sensitivity.  The  greatest  uniformity  in  sensitivity  in 
different  thermoelements  was  obtained  with  bismuth  and  plat- 
inum. The  lack  of  uniformity  in  sensitivity  of  thermocouples 
containing  bismuth-tin  alloy  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  difference 
in  the  size  of  the  material  used.  For  example,  in  the  most  senti- 
tive  junction.  No.  6  (36),  the  cross  section  of  the  strip  of  bismuth- 
tin  alloy  was  smaller  than  that  of  the  strip  of  alloy  which  was 
attached  to  the  junction.  No.  6  (ja) .  Evidently  the  decrease  in 
heat  capacity,  and  especially  heat  conductivity,  increased  the 
sensitivity  of  the  junction  No.  6  (jb). 

It  was  the  intention  to  construct  and  test  the  sensitivity  of 
various  designs  of  thermocouples  and  mount  the  most  sensitive 
ones  in  the  glass  containers.  However,  so  much  time  was  required 
in  designing  a  container  which  would  not  leak  that  but  little  time 
was  left  for  constructing  thermocouples.  Those  just  described 
were  selected  from  about  a  dozen  thermocouples.  The  elements 
of  bismuth-silver  were  only  half  as  sensitive  as  the  ones  of  bis- 
muth-platintun.  This  no  doubt  is  attributable  to  the  low  heat 
conductivity  of  the  platintun  wire,  for  its  thermoelectric  power 
is  but  little  higher  than  that  of  silver. 

It  might  be  added  that  the  great  difference  in  sensitivity  of  the 
receivers  attached  to  the  thermocouple  No.  6  (5a,  56)  produced  a 
permanent  deflection  when  the  galvanometer  circuit  was  closed. 
This,  however,  caused  no  inconvenience  in  making  the  galvano- 
meter readings,  for  the  galvanometer  suspension  was  sufficiently 
steady,  so  that  observations  could  be  made  with  a  20-mile  per 
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hour  wind  blowing  into  the  dome  and  upon  the  radiometric  appa- 
ratus. In  fact,  some  measurements  were  made  in  the  southeastern 
sky  when  a  very  strong  northwest  wind  was  blowing.  The  re- 
ceivers being  small,  the  difference  in  their  «size  and  their  emissivity 
has  but  little  effect  upon  the  steadiness  of  the  galvanometer. 

7.  SENSrnVTTY  TESTS  BY  MEANS  OF  A  CANDLE 

The  intercomparison  of  stellar  radiometers  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  sensitivity  of  tliese  tliermocouples  by  means  of  the 
radiation  from  a  candle  has  but  Uttle  meaning  in  the  present  work. 
The  diameters  of  the  receivers  used  were  only  one-third  to  one- 
sixth  that  of  the  radiometers  previously  employed.  This  means 
that  the  candle  tests  of  the  instruments  previously  employed 
would  indicate  a  sensitivity  (which  varies  as  the  square  root  of 
the  area)  of  four  to  six  times  that  observed  with  the  present 
instruments.  Nevertheless,  the  receivers  used  in  the  present 
investigation  were  sufficiently  large  to  take  in  practically  all  the 
energy  in  the  stellar  diffraction  rings  that  would  be  of  importance 
theoretically,  while  in  practice  they  included  all  the  light  visible 
even  from  the  brightest  stars. 

The  significant  point  in  any  discussion  of  the  sensitivity  of  the 
apparatus  is  the  work  that  was  accomplished.  This  is  the  main 
thing  that  counts,  and  on  this  basis  we  have  the  following  facts  for 
consideration.  The  Nichols  radiometer  when  combined  with  a 
2-foot  mirror  and  exposed  to  several  of  the  brightest  stars  gave  a 
series  of  positive  and  negative  deflections,  the  mean  of  which  gave 
a  positive  result.  As  a  piece  of  pioneering  work  it  stands  pre- 
eminent, but  when  one  considers  how  much  depends  upon  the 
sensitivity  of  the  radiometer  and  how  little  is  g^ed  by  using  a 
large  mirror,  it  appears  that  this  form  of  radiometer  has  but  little 
to  contribute  by  way  of  further  improvement. 

With  the  present  outfit  it  was  possible  to  measure  the  radiation 
from  stars  down  to  the  six  and  seven-tenths  magnitude  with  as  great 
a  degree  of  certainty  as  was  attained  in  previous  measurements  on 
such  stars  as  Arcttuiis.  In  other  words,  with  the  present  outfit 
stars  were  measured  which  were  i  /400  to  i  /500  as  bright  as  those 
formerly  meastu-ed,  or  the  sensitivity  was  400  to  500  times  as  great 
as  was  previously  attained.     Of  this  total  gain  in  sensitivity,  part 
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was  due  to  a  diecrease  in  atmospheric  absorption,  and  part  was  due 
to  the  use  of  a  3-foot  mirror,  which  took  in  about  2.3  times  as  much 
stellar  radiation  as  was  obtained  by  Nichols.  This  places  the 
sensitivity  of  the  radiometer  itself  at  about  200  times  that  pre- 
viously used. 

The  sensitivity  of  receiver  No.  6  (56)  was  tested  with  a  sperm 
candle  at  a  distance  of  3.2  m.  The  deflection  was  loi  mm  for  a 
galvanometer  sensitivity  of  i=  i  X  lo"*^  ampere,  or  1040  mm  for  a 
candle  at  i  m.  This,  of  course,  should  be  increased  by  about  10 
per  cent  to  correct  for  absorption  and  reflection  by  the  fluorite 
window.  The  diameter  of  the  receiver  was  about  0.335  mm, 
giving  a  total  area  of  exposed  stuiace  of  about  0.089  nim'.  The 
ratio  of  the  receiver  to  the  effective  aperttue  of  the  mirror  is 
approximately  0.089  -630  000.  Hence,  the  corresponding  de- 
flection for  the  total  radiation  from  a  candle  incident  upon  the 
concave  mirror  used  (the  candle  being  at  a  distance  of  i  m  from 
the  mirror)  would  be  equivalent  to  1040  X  7  100  000  «  7  400  000  000 
mm.  In  other  words,  using  this  radiometric  outfit,  the  total 
radiation  received  from  a  star  giving  i  mm  deflection  is  about 
1/7  400  000  000  that  of  a  candle  at  i  m.  The  deflection  caused  by 
Arcturus  was  84  mm.  Hence,  in  terms  of  the  candle  test,  the  total 
radiation  received  from  Arcturus  is  somewhat  greater  than  the 
i/ioo  000  000  part  of  the  radiation  from  a  candle  at  a  distance  of 
I  m.  Nichols  observed  practically  this  same  value  of  the  radia- 
tion from  Arcturus  in  terms  of  the  candle,  the  actual  deflection 
observed  being,  of  course,  very  much  smaller,  viz,  about  0.5  mm. 

In  regard  to  the  sensitivity  of  the  apparatus,  the  candle  test 
signifies  that  (assuming,  of  com^e,  that  there  is  no  absorption  in 
passing  through  the  intervening  space)  if  the  image  of  the  flame 
were  focused  upon  the  receiver  of  this  thermocouple  by  means 
of  a  3-foot  reflecting  telescope,  a  deflection  of  i  mm  would  be 
observed  if  the  candle  were  placed  at  a  distance  of  about  53  miles. 
This  value  seems  preposterous,  but  it  is  in  agreement  with  the 
data  published  by  Nichols.  His  aperture  ratio  was  1:94968, 
which  was  equivalent  to  a  deflection  of  68  750  000  mm.  In  other 
words,  his  radiometer  combined  with  his  2-foot  mirror  would  have 
given  a  deflection  of  i  mm  when  the  candle  was  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance of  5  miles.    The  present  aperture  ratio  was  almost  no  times 
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as  great,  so  that  on  this  basis  alone  it  would  be  possible  (assuming 
the  same  radiometer  sensitivity  used  by  Nichols)  to  remove  the 
candle  to  lo  times  the  distance,  viz,  50  miles.  With  Pfund's 
apparatus  a  deflection  of  i  mm  would  have  resulted  if  the  lamp 
had  been  removed  to  a  distance  of  about  8  miles.  This  estimate 
seems  to  be  low.  A  computation  of  the  data  given  by  Pfund 
makes  this  distance  about  19  miles.' 

To  be  entirely  fair  in  making  a  comparison  of  the  present  instru- 
ment with  the  Nichols  radiometer,  allowance  should  be  made  for 
the  gain  in  radiation  by  a  diminution  of  the  scattering  and  absorp- 
tion of  stellar  radiation,  which  was  brought  about  by  ma.king  the 
observations  at  a  high  altitude.  This  might  reduce  the  actual  sen- 
sitivity of  the  thermocouples  and  auxiliary  galvanometer  to  about 
150  times  that  of  the  Nichols  radiometer.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  Nichols  radiometer  had  been  worked 
quite  close  to  the  limit  both  as  regards  period  and  stabiUty  (weight 
of  suspension)  so  that  there  was  but  little  to  be  expected  by  way 
of  further  increase  in  its  sensitivity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sen- 
sitivity of  the  galvanometer  used  in  the  present  measurements 
could  easily  have  been  increased  10  times;  while  it  is  the  hope  of 
some  experimenters  to  increase  the  sensitivity  of  the  auxiliary 
galvanometer  to  50  times  that  used  in  the  present  work.  In  fact, 
such  an  increase  in  sensitivity  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  be 
able  to  do  much  work  on  spectral-energy  curves  of  stars;  for  the 
gain  in  stellar  radiations  collected  by  the  largest  mirror  is  not  at 
all  commensurate  with  what  is  needed  for  successful  measuire- 
ments. 

By  using  the  largest  mirror  available,  from  3  to  6  times  as  much 
light  would  be  intercepted  as  was  possible  with  the  present  appa- 
ratus. This  signifies  galvanometer  deflections  of  2  to  10  cm  (as 
may  be  noticed  in  the  appended  tables) ,  which  is  not  a  great  gain. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  good  spectral-energy  curve  it  will  be  necessary 
to  magnify  these  deflections  by  50  to  100  times;  and  the  burden 
will  evidently  fall  upon  the  radiometric  part  of  the  equipment 
Hence,  while  it  may  be  gratifying  to  contemplate  what  was  accom- 

^  A  letter  from  Dr.  Pfund  states  the  distance  to  be  z8.6  miles,  the  former  value  beins  a  typocr^ifaicil 
error. 
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plished  with  the  present  equipment,  it  is  but  a  small  stride  in 
advance  in  comparison  with  what  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
observe  the  spectral-energy  curves  of  a  few  of  the  countless  num- 
ber of  stars  which  are  visible  on  a  clear  night.  The  present  work 
signifies  that  to  measure  the  spectra  of  the  brightest  stars  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  sensitivity  100  times  that  used  on  Mount 
Hamilton;  or,  in  terms  of  the  candle  test,  a  deflection  of  i  mm 
would  be  observed  from  a  candle  placed  at  a  distance  of  500 
miles.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  using  a  7-foot  reflector  and 
by  increasing  the  radiometer  sensitivity  20  times.  The  radio- 
meter sensitivity  may  be  increased  20  times  by  increasing  the 
radiation  sensitivity  of  the  thermocouple  2  times  and  the  sensi- 
tivity of  the  auxiliary  galvanometer  10  times  (i.  e.,  to  i«  i  X  lo"" 
ampere).  The  sensitivity  of  the  latter  may  be  increased  by 
increasing  the  peri&d  and  by  placing  the  instrument  in  a  vacuum. 
Other  work  will  of  course  be  possible  with  a  far  less  sensitive 
radiometric  equipment,  the  most  conspicuous  being  measurements 
of  variable  stars. 

TABLE  1 

Showing  the  Kumber  of  Stirs  of  Bach  Mtgnitttde  and  the  Brightness  of  the  Stv  as 

Compared  with  a  Star  of  Zero  Magnitude 


Mafiiitiide 

Number  of 
vlilble  Stan 

BrightneM 

M^nltude          5Ste^ 

BrlghtiiMi 

0 

1 
2 
3 

6 

20 

60 

200 

• 

1 

1 

1 
2.5 

1 
6.2s 

1 
15.9 

4 
S 
6 

7 

500 
1400 
5000 

20000 

1 
39.8 

1 
100 

1 
252 

1 
631 

In  connection  with  the  forgoing  discussion,  Table  i  is  of  interest 
in  showing  the  number  of  available  stars  of  each  magnitude,  and 
the  rapid  decrease  in  brightness  with  magnitude.  On  a  subse- 
qiient  page  it  will  be  shown  that  there  is  a  close  relation  between 
photometric  brightness  and  the  total  radiation  from  different 
classes  of  stars. 
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8.  COMPARISOK  OF  THE  RABIATIOK  SBNSinVIIT  OF  A  BOLOMETER 

AND  A  THERMOELEMENT 

Time  did  not  permit  the  coxistruction  of  stellar  bolometers,  as 
had  been  planned,  to  compare  (on  Mount  Hamilton)  with  the  stellar 
thermocouples.  The  proposed  design  of  the  bolometer  which  was 
to  be  tested  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  From  the  tests  made  in  the 
laboratory,  using  an  artificial  star,  and  from  the  tests  of  vacuum 
bolometers  by  Buchwald,^  it  does  not  appear  that  the  radiation 
sensitivity  of  a  vacuum  bolometer  can  be  made  very  much  higher 
than  that  of  the  herein-described  vacuum  thermocouples.  The 
radiation  sensitivity  of  these  thermocouples  is  increased  about 
4.5  times  by  evacuating  the  air,  as  described.  This  is  practically 
the  same  as  Buchwald  observed  with  a  vacuum  bolometer. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  by  Warburg^  and  his  associates 
who  fotmd  that  a  vacmun  bolometer  0.2  imn  Yn6&  was  10  times  as 
sensitive  as  it  was  in  air,  when  used  on  a  small  current;  but  it  was 
only  5  times  as  sensitive  when,  in  both  cases,  the  current  was  raised 
to  its  highest  operating  value. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  as  high  a  bolometer  cmrent  can  be  used  in 
an  open  dome  as  in  a  closed  laboratory,  so  that  on  the  basis  of  these 
tests  the  gain  in  sensitivity  is  probably  4  to  5  times  that  observed  in 
air.  The  thermocouple  is  no  doubt  the  least  affected  by  wind  and 
by  temperature  variations,  so  that,  even  though  it  may  be  less 
sensitive  than  the  bolometer,  it  will  be  the  steadier  in  its  behavior 
when  connected  with  the  auxiliary  galvanometer.  It  will  therefore 
be  possible  to  read  smaller  deflections  with  the  thermocouple. 

The  present  sensitivity  comparisons  were  made  on  one  of  the 
bolometers  in  regular  use  in  this  laboratory.**  The  instrument 
*'  No.  10"  is  considered  a  very  good  one.  In  an  investigation  of 
the  spectral-energy  curves  of  a  black  body**  it  was  found  that 
this  bolometer  had  practically  the  same  sensitivity  as  the  linear 
thermopiles  *•  of  bismuth  and  silver.  An  estimate  of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  stellar  thermoelements  and  a  bolometer  may 
therefore  be  obtained  (i)  by  comparing  the  sensitivity  per  unit 

a  Buchwald,  Ann.  der  Phys.  (4).  S5,  p.  938;  19x0. 

**  Warburs,  Ldthauser,  and  Johansen.  Ann.  der  Phys.,  (4),  24,  p.  95;  1907. 

^  This  Bulletin.  9,  p.  39;  19x1. 

^  This  Bulletin,  10,  p.  a;  X913. 

^  This  Bulletin,  11,  p.  131, 1914. 
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area  of  the  linear  thermopiles  with  the  stellar  thermocouples,  and 
(2)  by  comparing  the  latter  with  the  bolometer  by  exposing  them 
to  the  radiation  from  an  artificial  star. 

The  star  used  was  simply  a  hole  about  o.i  mm  in  diameter 
punched  into  a  thin  sheet  of  copper,  back  of  which  was  a  cylindrical 
acetylene  flame.  An  image  of  this  artificial  star  was  projected 
upon  the  radiometer  receiver  by  means  of  a  triple  achromatic  lens, 
6  cm  in  diameter  and  18  cm  in  focal  length.  In  both  instruments 
the  star  image  was  intercepted  entirely  by  the  receiver. 

The  thermoelement,  No.  6  (56),  when  exposed  to  the  radiation 
from  this  star,  gave  a  deflection  of  152  mm,  while  the  receiver 
No.  6  (ja)  gave  a  deflection  of  112  mm.  The  bolometer  in  air  on 
0.04  ampere,  when  exposed  to  this  star,  gave  a  deflection  of  only  10 
to  II  mm,  which  would  amount  to  about  40  to  50  mm  in  a  vacutun. 
Prom  previous  experience  it  did  not  appear  that  the  bolometer 
current  could  be  increased  much  above  0.04  ampere.  This  test, 
therefore,  shows  that  the  best,  thermoelement  was  from  three  to 
four  times  as  sensitive  as  the  bolometer. 

That  the  intrinsic  sensitivity  of  the  stellar  thermojunction  is 
much  higher  than  that  of  a  linear  thermopile  (and  hence  a  bolometer 
as  just  mentioned)  is  shown  from  the  following  test  in  which  the 
source  of  energy  was  a  standard  of  radiation  ^  in  the  form  of  an 
incandescent  lamp.  A  linear  thermopile  of  bismuth-silver  (No. 
36;  exposed  siuface  17.3  by  1.8  mm)  gave  a  deflection  of  445  cm 
for  a  galvanometer  sensitivity  of  i  =  i  X  lo"""  ampere.  This  is 
equivalent  to  about  79  cm  deflection  per  mm'  of  exposed  sur- 
face of  the  receiver.  This  value  would  be  increased  about  two 
times  ( =  1 58  cm)  if  the  thermopile  were  in  an  evacuated  con- 
tainer. The  stellar  thermoelement  No.  6  (56)  gave  a  deflection  of 
59  cm,  which,  when  corrected  for  reflection  from  the  fluorite 
window,  amotmts  to  about  65  cm  for  a  galvanometer  sensitivity 
of  i  —  I  X  io~~  ampere.  The  area  of  this  receiver  was  0.089  mm*. 
Hence  for  a  receiver  having  an  exposed  area  of  imm'  the  deflection 
(which  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  area)  would  have  been  3.5 
to  4  times  this  value,  or  225  to  260  cm.  In  other  words,  the 
receiver  of  the  stellar  thermojunction  tised  in  this  work  is  1.5  to 
2  times  more  sensitive  than  the  receivers  in  a  linear  thermopile. 

V  This  Bulletin,  tit  p.  87. 19x4. 
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Further  tests  of  new  bolometers  and  thermocouples  must  of 
course  be  made;  but,  from  the  evidence  now  available,  it  appears 
that  a  greater  advance  is  to  be  expected  in  a  f  tulher  improvement 
of  thermoelements  than  in  a  further  improvement  of  the  bolometer. 

IV.  MEASUREMENTS   OF  THE   TOTAL  RADIATION   FROM 

STARS 

Under  this  title  are  discussed  some  of  the  results  of  the  radiomet- 
ric measurements  of  stars  given  in  Table  2.  (The  time  given  is 
Pacific  Standard  time.)  In  all  112  celestial  objects  were  meas- 
ured, of  which  number  105  were  stars,  which  varied  in  brightness 
down  to  magnitude  6.66.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  time  and 
physical  endurance,  in  order  to  extend  the  work.  If  this  had  been 
merely  an  attempt  to  show  the  possibilities  of  the  instruments  then, 
by  increasing  the  galvanometer  sensitivity,  positive  indications 
could  have  been  obtained  of  radiation  from  red  stars  down  to  the 
eighth  or  perhaps  the  ninth  magnitude.  That,  however,  would 
have  been  simply  a  spectacttlar  achievement,  to  awe  the  layman, 
and  under  the  present  conditions  of  observation  could  not  have 
contributed  much  to  science. 

Stars  fainter  than  the  sixth  magnitude  were  difficult  to  project 
upon  the  receiver  of  the  thermocouple,  while  blue  stars  fainter 
than  the  fourth  magnitude  were  rather  instinctively  avoided, 
owing  to  the  weakness  of  their  total  radiation. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  in  detail  the  conditions  tmder  which  the 
observations  were  made.  For  example,  late  at  night  on  August 
8  the  observations  were  discontinued  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  a  light  haziness  and  cloudiness,  which,  if  there  had  been  no 
moonlight,  could  not  have  been  seen.  The  observations  on  Au- 
gust 13  were  affected  by  light  clouds,  and  had  to  be  repeated. 
They  are  very  instructive,  however,  in  showing  how  seriously  the 
total  radiation  is  affected  by  light  clouds.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe the  nature  of  these  clouds.  They  are  "thin,"  diaphanous 
formations,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  particularly  noted  that  the 
two  fainter  stars  in  the  triangle  of  the  constellation  Lyra  were 
still  visible  through  the  cloud  formation.  Nevertheless,  the  ob- 
served deflection  for  Vega  was  only  1.26  cm,  which  is  only  0.36 
of  the  value  usually  observed. 
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August  12  is  recorded  as  the  best  night  experienced.     This 

refers  to  freedom  from  wind,  excellence  in  'galvanometer  behavior, 

etc.     Occasionally  temporary  difficulties  would  be  experienced  at 

the  beginning  of  a  series  of  observations.    For  example,  on  August 

26,  when  observations  were  begim  at  midnight,  there  was  a  high 

northwest  wind,  and  the  galvanometer  drifted  seriously  while 

making   measurements   on   stars   in   the   constellation   Perseus. 

Within  an  horn:  the  wind  had  subsided  and  excellent  work  could 

be  done  until  dawn. 

TABLE  2 

L  Thermoelement  No.  6  (3b) 


Ditfe 


1914 
Joly  30 

Aug.   3 

Joly  30 

July  30 
July  30 
Anc.  1 
July  30 
July  30 
Joly  30 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  1 
Aug.   1 


Hour 


9.30 
9.20 

laoo 

10.30 

10.50 

11.45 

11.15 

11.45 

1L45 

&15 

&40 

ia30 

11.40 

9.30 


Object 


\ 


Bottto. 


a  Ophluclll 


a  Ityrao... 
a  Agulte 


Juxklter,  brlgbt  band- 
Jupiter,  dark  bend... 
Jupiter;  2  aetelUtee... 

Venue 

Man 

a  Soorpil.. ........... 

r  Aquila 

Planetary  nebula,  iT. 
G.  C.  6572. 


Magnl- 


VLunoL 
tu3e 


a24 

2.14 

.14 
.89 


1.22 
2.80 


Ob-^ 

eerved 

deflec- 

tioa 


cni 

6.48 

7.55 
8.35 
.65 
.21 
.34 
2.14 
I  1.15 
[    .53+ 
3.6 
2.6 
;03-.07 
22.1 
.3S-.40 
4.7 
.16 
±  .02 


Ma3d- 
mum 
devia- 
tion 
fnnn 


value 


0.07 
.10 
.15 
.08 
.03 
.04 
.08 
.07 
.08 
.10 
.10 

.15 
.10 
.10 
.04 


Galvanom- 
eter aenei- 

tivity 
l-x  e  W» 

amp. 


1.31 
1.15 
1.02 
9.45X10." 
3.13 
1.88 
1.67 
L64 
1.74 
L61 
1.61 
1.61 
1.45 
1.2 
1.01 
1.80 
1.10 


Galva- 
nome- 
ter  de- 
flection 
iori- 
1X10^« 
amp. 


&49 
8.68 
8.35 

.61 

.66 

.64 
3.54 
1.89 

.93 
5.8 
4.2 

.1± 
33.0+ 

.45 
4.8+ 

.29 
±  .02 


Deflec- 
tion re- 
duced 
to  sen- 
aitivity 

of 
July  30 


cm 
8.58 


8.58 


.64 


3.54 
1.89 
1.89 
5.8 
4.2 
.Z± 

7a  0+ 

.90+ 
9.6+ 
.58 


Claoa 
of 


Map 
K2 


n.  Thermoelement  No.  7  (la) 


Aug.   3 

10.40 

Aug.   3 

11.20 

Aug.  3 

12.20 

Aug.   4 

9.00 

Aug.   4 

9.30 

Aug.   4 

laio 

Aug.  19 

8.15 

Aug.   4 

ia30 

r  Cygnl. 


«  Pegaal.. 
a  Virginia. 
aBoMa... 


Cerona  Boiealia 


2.32 

0.38 

0.07 

1.16 

0.44 

0.47 

2.57 

.22 

.04 

1.39 

.29 

.31 

2.54 

.65 

.06 

L19 

.77 

.82 

1.21 
.24 

.2+ 
5.36 

.07 

1.2 
1.37 

7.35 

8.58 

2.31 

r  .34 

.04 

1.36 

.46 

.54 

I    .30 

.02 

1.60 

.48 

2.75 

.37 

.05 

1.42 

.53 

.62 

A 

K 
B2 

K 

[ao 


86733**— 15 11 
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TABLE  2— Continued 
n.  Thennoelement  No.  7  (la) — Continued 


[VeL  JJ 


Ditfe 


i 


1914 
Aii(.  4 

Anf.  19 

Anc.  4 

Anf.  4 

Aug.  4 

Aug.   4 

Avf .   4 

Aug.   4 

Aug.   8 

Aug.  8 

Aug.  8 

Aug.  8 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  9 

Aug.  12 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  9 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  15 


Hour 


laso 

8.15 
11.15 
11.45 
12.25 
13.00 
13.55 

2.20 

8.45 
10.40 

9.25 

9.45 

ia20 

11.10 

12.20 

6.45 

11.35 

12.00 

12.35 

12.50 

9.10 

9.10 

9.50 

10.30 

11.10 

11.25 

11.50 

9.35 

10.00 

10.20 

10.45 

11.15 

11.35 

12.35 

13.10 

13.30 

8.55 

9.15 

9.00 

9.30 

9.15 


f 


Object 


\fi  Opbiuchi. 


C  Aquite 

«  Cygni 

9  Pegasl 

fi  Pegasl 

rPegail 

a  AndnMme<Ue. 


XJnae  Majoris. 
fi  Unae  Majoria. 
r  XJnae  Majoria. 
t  XJnae  Majoria. 


rDtaoonia. 

^Draoonia. 
t  Draconia. 
a  Cygni — 


Lyme. 


q  Uraae  Majoria 

/r  Uraae  Mlaoria 

a  Uraae  Minmla 

a  Caaaiopeiae 

i?  Caaaiopelae 

rCaaatopelae 

^Draconia 

q  Draconia 

CDraconia 

a  Draconia 

H.  R.  7676  Draconia. . 

/rCepbel 

fi  Andromedae 

r  Andromedae,  star  A 
r  Andromedae,  star  BC 

<  Boatis 


aBotfttS. 


c  Ophlttchl. 


kfagnl. 
tttde 


2.94 

3.02 
2.64 
3.10 
2.61 
2.87 
2.15 

1.95 

2.44 

2.54 

1.68 

2.42 

3.24 
3.99 
1.33 

.14 

1.91 
2.24 
2.12 
2.3-2.8 
2.42 
2.25 
2.99 
2.89 
3.22 
3.24 
5.43 
3.32 
2.37 
2.20 
5.08 
2.70 

.24 
3.34 


aerved 

deflee- 

tiaa 


ro.3o 

I  .22 

.21 

.46 

.30 

2.58 

.18 

.22 

(.64 

1.44 

.20 

f    .15 

I    .19 
.31 

.67 
.59 
.60 
.20 
08-.  10 
.68 

r  1.65 

I  1.34 
.29 
.47 
.23 
.22 
.13 
.12 
.18 
.26 
.11 
.17 
.05 
.10 
.82 
.49 
.04 
.34 
f  3.47 
1  5.27 
I  .14 
I    .16 


BCazi. 

mum 

devia- 

tlon 

from 


value 


0.06 
.03 
.04 
.06 
.05 
.06 
.05 
.06 
.05 
.04 
.06 
.03 
.04 
.05 
.03 
.04 
.05 
.02 
.03 
.04 
.06 
.04 
.03 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.03 
.03 
.04 
.04 
.03 
.03 
.02 
.02 
.04 
.05 
.02 
.02 
.08 
.06 
.04 
.03 


Galvanom- 
eter aenai- 

tivity 
l-x  e  10-»« 

amy. 


X— 

1.23 

1.69 

1.14 

1.09 
9.5X10ri» 
9.8X10-»i 

1.57 

1.57 

1.64 

1.88 

1.48 

1.46 

1.15 

2.18 

1.85 

2.25 

2.15 

1.73 

1.70 

1.69 

1.66 

2.08 

1.72 

1.61 

2.02 

2.03 

2.06 

2.03 

1.92 

1.95 

2.25 

2.30 

2.38 

2.15 

2.14 

2.24 

2.24 

1.72 

1.77 

1.62 

1.95 

2.07 


Galva- 
nome- 
ter de- 
flectkm 
fori- 
IXlO-w 
amp. 


0.37 

.37 

.24 

.51 

.29 

2.54 

.28 

.35 

1.05 

.83 

.29 

.22 

.22 

.67 

1.24 

1.32 

1.29 

.45 

10-.  15 

1.16 

2.75 

2.79 

.50 

.76 

.47 

.45 

.27 

.24 

.35 

.51 

.25 

.39 

.12 

.22 

1.75 

1.10 

.09 

.59 

6.14 

8.53 

.27 

.33 


Deflec- 
tion re- 
duced 
tosen- 
aUvlty 

of 
July  30 


cm 

043 


.28 

.60 

.34 

2.96 

0.33 

.41 

1.33 

1.05 

.37 

.27 


.85 

01.58 

1.67 

1.64 

.57 

13-.  19 

1.47 

03.50 

3.54 

.64 

.97 

.60 

.57 

.34 

.31 

.44 

.65 

.32 

.50 

.15 

.28 

2.23 

1.40 

.11 

.83 

8.58 

8.53 

.38 

.48 


Class 

star 


1 


A 

K 

G 

M6 

B2 

AO 

I' 

A 
A 
A» 

K5 

K 
K 
A2 


B3 
K5 
F8 

K 
75 

Bp 

G 

G5 

B5 

K 

Ma 

Bl 

Ma 

Kp 

Blue 

K 


o  Clouds. 
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Ditfe 


1914 
Aug.  13 
Ave.  IS 
Avf.  19 
Aug.  13 
Anc.  15 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  IS 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  IS 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  19 


Hour 


9.45 

8.50 

8.50 

10.20 

9.30 

11.30 

12.00 

10.20 

9.30 

10.45 

11.05 

9.45 

11.20 

12.00 

10.20 

11.40 

12.45 

10.00 

11.20 

11.50 

11.50 

12.20 

10.55 

9.50 

8.30 

8.50 

9.15 

9.40 

10.00 

iai5 

10.35 

11.20 

11.30 

12.00 

9.30 

10.30 

10.25 

11.15 

12.30 

7.30 

8.15 

8.35 


Object 


\ 


Ophtachl. 


a  HercuUs,  star  A. 


[a  HercuUfl  cwnponent 

fi  HercnUfl 

CHercuUs 

t  Heiculii 


a 


Lyra*. 


a  Hereulls 

fi  Aquilae 

fi  Cygnl.  star  A 

fi  Cygnl  component. 


[ 


Aquilee. 


d  Aquilae.. 
d  Aquilae.. 
c  Aquarli.. 
d  Sagittae. 
r  Sagittae. 
t  Aquilae.. 
t  Aquilae.. 
PL  Hereulls. 

a  Hereulis. 


\a  ScOfpii. 


7680  Aquilae 

Jupiter 

r  Draconis 

Venus 

a  Coronae  Borealis. 
fi  OpUuchi 

h  Light  haze. 


Magni' 
tude 


3.03 


3.48 

5.39 
2.81 
3.00 
3.92 

.14 

3.16 
3.90 
3.24 
5.36 

.89 

3.44 
3.37 
3.83 
3.78 
3.71 
4.28 
4.21 
3.48 

£3.48 
1.22 


6.56 


2.42 


2.32 
2.94 


Ob- 


defleC' 
tifla 


/0.20 
.37 
.74 
2.15 
2.08 
2.66 
4.45 
I  .49 
I  .41 
.17 

r  .12 

I    .14 

.05 

.66 

1.24 

1.58 

1.92 

.11 

.12 

.18 

.03 

.59 

.69 

1.38 

.17 

.10 

.05 

.35 

.23 

.03 

.13 

.19 

r  2.66 

I  4.4S 

f  8.56 

14.7 

.043 

5.50 

.93 

48.0 

.30 

.22 


BCazi* 
mum 
devia- 
tion 
from 


value 


0.04 
.05 
.04 
.07 
.03 
.05 
.06 
.05 
.05 
.04 
.04 
.03 
.03 
.06 
.10 
.05 
.06 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.02 
.07 
.04 
.05 
.04 
.04 
.02 
.03 
.03 
.02 
.03 
.03 
.05 
.08 
.07 


.02 
.09 
.05 
.08 
.06 
.04 


Galvanom- 
eter sensi- 
tivity 
i-z  0  10^ 
amp. 


2.04 
2.16 
1.85 
2.20 
2.18 
1.70 
1.52 
2.20 
2.18 
2.01 
1.96 
2.15 
1.96 
1.91 
1.95 
1.76 
1.69 
2.15 
1.74 
1.93 
1.93 
1.96 
1.67 
1.37 
1.65 
1.67 
1.67 
1.71 
1.74 
1.74 
1.66 
1.69 
1.70 
1.52 
1.27 
1.01 
1.34 
1.54 
1.71 
2.64 
1.60 
1.69 


Galva- 
nome- 
ter de- 
flection 
fori- 

ixio-« 

amp. 


0.41 

.80 

1.37 

4.73 

4.55 

4.53 

6.78 

1.1 

.90 

.34 

.24 

.30 

.10 

1.26 

2.42 

2.78 

3.25 

.23 

.21 

.35 

.05-.  06 

1.17 

1.15 

1.89 

.23 

.17 

.08 

.60 

.40 

.05 

.22 

.32 

4.53 

6.78 

10.8 

4.8 

.055-.06 

8.5 

1.59 

127. 

.48 

.37 


Deflec- 
tion re- 
duced 
to  sen- 
sitivity 

of 
July  30 


0.58 

1.16 

1.37 

6.61 

6.60 

5.81 

6.78 

1.54 

1.31 

.48 

.34 

.44 

.14 

(») 
3.53 


.33 

.30 

.50 

.07-.  09 

1.68 

1.28 

1.89 

.30 

.22 

.10 

.77 

.51 

.06 

.28 

.41 

5.81 

6.78 

ia8 

'9.6 
.06 
8.5 
1.59 
127. 
.48 
.37 


Clasa 
of 


Ma 


Mb 
[Bhxe 

I" 

A 


1 


A 

K 

Kp 

Blue 

AS 

F 
A 
A 

Map 

K5 

BS 

K 
G5 

Mb 

[Mnr 
Map 

K5 

A 

K 


c  Variable. 


d  Element  No.  6. 
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TABLB  2— Continued 
n.  Thennoelement  No.  7  (la) — Continued 


Date 


1914 
Anf.  19 

Aug.  20 

Ang.  20 

Ang.  20 

Aug.  20 

Anf.  20 

Ang.  20 

Aug.  20 

Ang.  20 

Aug.  20 

Ang.  20 

Ang.  20 

Aug.  20 

Aug.  20 

Ang.  20 

Aug.  20 

Ang.  20 

Aug.  20 

Aug.  20 

Ang.  20 


Hour 


8.50 

8.50 

9.00 

9.15 

9.15 

9.35 

9.45 

10.00 

10.15 

10.30 

10.50 

11.10 

11.20 

11.30 

11.45 

12.00 

12.10 

12.20 

12.40 

13.10 


Object 


d  Ophiuchl 

fi  Librae 

d  Scoipli 

fi  Soorpii,  star  A 

fi  Scoipil  camponent 

r  Seipentis 

K  Sefpentifl' 

C  SaglttarU 

ij  Ophiuchl 

a  Ophiuchl 

6543  Ophiuchl 

fi  Capriceml 

fi  Aquarli 

a  Capricomi 

a  Aquarli 

r  Aquarii 

A  Aquarii 

C  Pegaai 

CCygnl 

a  Lyrae 


BCazi. 

Magnl. 
tude 

Ob- 

aerved 
deflec- 
tion 

devia- 
tion 

mean 
value 

c& 

3.03 

0.74 

0.04 

2.74 

.16 

.03 

2.54 

.19 

.03 

2.90 

.11 

.03 

5.06 

.03 

.02 

3.86 

.12 

.03 

4.28 

.21 

.04 

2.70 

.14 

.03 

2.63 

.13 

.03 

4.44 

.15 

.03 

6.66 

.04 

.02 

3.25 

.20 

.03 

3.07 

.22 

.05 

2.96 

.10 

.02 

3.19 

.25 

.02 

3.97 

.06 

.02 

3.84 

.33 

.03 

3.61 

.05 

.02 

3.40 

.21 

.03 

.14 

J  1.50 

.06 

I  1.06 

.04 

Oalvanom- 


tivlty 

1-z  e  10^ 

amp. 


1.85 
2.16 
2.04 
2.17 
2.17 
1.96 
1.96 
1.69 
1.71 
1.84 
2.06 
1.78 
1.83 
1.99 
1.99 
2.07 
2.21 
2.17 
1.76 
1.69 
2.43 


Gaha- 
nome- 
ter  de- 
flectloo 
fori- 
IXlO-w 
amp. 


1.37 
.34 
.39 
.24 
05-.  06 
.23 
.41 
.24 
.22 
.27 
.06 
.36 
.40 
.20 
.50 
.17 
.73 
.11 
.37 
2.54 
2.57 


tion  re- 
duced 
to 


altivlty 

of 
July  30 


1.37 
.47 
.54 
.33 
07-.  06 
.32 
.57 
.33 
.30 
.37 
.11 
.50 
.55 
.28 
.69 
.24 

1.02 
.15 
.51 

3.54 


Ma 

B8 

B 

Bl 

Bhie 

F8 

K5 

A2 

A 

K 

Mb 

Gp 

O 

A5 

O 

A 

Ma 

B8 

K 


I- 


m.  Thermoelement  No.  6  (3  b) 


Aug.  24 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  24 

Aug.  24 

Aug.  24 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  24 
A(ig.26 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  26 


12.30 

13.15 

13.45 

14.05 

14.35 

14.50 

15.10 

15.40 

15.50 

16.20 

16.15 

16.45 

12.45 

13.00 

13.20 

13.40 

13.55 

aLyrae 

fi  Pegasi 

^Pegaai 

H.R.9004,19Piacium 

a  Piada  Auatralia 

fiCea 

o  Ceti 

»  Ceti 

a  Arietis 

a  Tanil 

a  Auriga 

r  Peraei 

8  Peraei 

a  Peraei 

fi  Peraei...... 

feraei , 


0.14 

3.7 

0.10 

2.61 

2.84 

.05 

5.23 

.22 

.04 

5.30 

J    .33 
1    .27 

.05 
.02 

1.29 

.56 

.03 

2.24 

.52 

.04 

4.18  . 

.19 

.03 

4.04 

.05 

.02 

2.23 

.18 

.02 

1.06 

J  3.66 
13.53 

.04 

.21 

3.32 

.03 

3.08 

.41 

.02 

3.10 

.25 

.03 

1.90 

.64 

.05 

2.1-.3.2 

.39 

.05 

2.91 

.20 

.03 

1.22 
1.19 
1.26 
1.78 
2.02 
1.99 
2.07 
2.03 
2.05 
2.43 
2.31 
2.27 
2.31 
2.04 
2.06 
2.54 
2.32 
2.31 


4.52 

3.39 

.28 

.59 

.55 

1.12 

1.08 

.39 

.10 

.44 

&46 

&05 

7.67 

.84 

.52 

1.63 

.91 

.46 


.46 
.90 
.86 

.31 

.06 

.35 

&7B 

&84 

6.14 

.72 

.44 

L38 

.77 

.99 


1- 


A 

Mb 

Ma 


A3 

K 

Me 
B2 
K2 

I- 

G 

Of 
BS 
F5 

B8 
Bl 
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TABLE  2— Continued 
m.  Thermoelement  No.  6  (3b) — Continued 


Date 


1914 

Aug.  26 

Aug.  26 
Attg.26 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  26 
Attg.26 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  27 


14.15 
14.35 
14.50 
15.05 
15.20 
15.40 
16.15 
16.05 
16.05 
16.25 
16.40 
17.00 
7.20 


Object 


r  Tauxl 

d  Tauxl 

V  Tauil 

(^Taurl 

t  Tauri 

fi  Tanri 

a  Tauri 

Saturn 

Saturn,  rings. 

a  Orionls 

fi  Orionla 

r  Orionis 

Bdoon 


ICagni- 
tude 


3.86 
3.93 
3.94 
3.62 
3.63 
1.78 
1.06 


.92 

.34 

1.70 


Ob- 
served 
deflec- 
tion 


cni 

0.18 

.25 

.06 

.09 

.17 

.49 

3.53 

.55 

.28 

9.92 

1.42 

.54 

24.7 


Mail- 
nmm 

devia- 
tion 
from 


value 


0.02 
.03 
.02 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.05 
.05 
.04 
.07 
.08 
.04 
.2 


Galvanom- 
eter sensi- 
tivity 
i^z  e  104« 
amp. 


z— 

2.35 

2.44 

2.24 

2.28 

2.38 

2.21 

2.27 

2.34 

2.34 

2.27 

2.07 

1.98 

3.40 


Galva- 
nome- 
ter de- 

flectton 

fori— 

IXlO-w 

amp. 


0.42 

.61 

.14 

.21 

.41 

1.08 

&05 

1.29 

.66 

22.52 

£94 

1.07 

84. 


Deflec- 
tion re- 
duced 
to  sen- 
sitivity 

of 
July  30 


cm 

0.36 

.52 

.12 

.18 

.35 

.92 

6.85 

1.10 

•  56 

19.14 

2.50 

.91 

84. 


Clan 
of 


G 

K 

A 

AS 

K 

B  8 

K5 


M  a 

B  8p 
B  2 


Occasionally  a  correction  had  to  be  made  for  the  effect  of  tilting 
the  telescope  in  observing  the  radiation  from  a  star.  The  star 
€  Draconis  (magnitude  =  3.99)  is  an  excellent  example.  The 
mean  value  of  23  readings  gave  a  value  of  o.ii  cm  for  the  total 
deflection.  From  this  had  to  be  deducted  0.04  cm,  which  was 
the  effect  of  tilting  the  telescope  tube.  This  test  for  the  effect 
of  the  movement  of  the  telescope  was  made  on  all  faint  stars.  The 
correction,  if  any,  was  never  greater  than  0.04  cm,  and  usually 
it  was  of  the  order  of  o.oi  to  0.02  cm. 

As  already  mentioned,  after  the  work  was  systematized,  pairs 
of  stars  were  selected  which  had  closely  the  same  magnitude,  but 
differed  in  color.  These  data  were  obtained  from  the  Harvard 
Revised  Photometry,  volume  50,  recorded  in  the  present  paper 
as  "H.  R.,'*  with  the  catalogue  number  of  the  star. 

It  will  be  too  tedious  to  call  attention  to  all  the  examples  of  pairs 
of  stars  differing  in  color,  which  demonstrate  the  great  difference 
in  the  total  radiation  emitted.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
appended  tables,  especially  to  the  pairs  of  stars  observed  at  closely 
the  same  time,  on  the  same  night.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to 
mention  a  few  of  the  conspicuous  stars,  especially  those  familiar  to 
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most  readers.  Take,  for  example,  the  bright  stars  in  the  "Big 
dipper. "  The  yellow  star  in  the  "  Pointers, "  a  Ursae  Majoris 
(magnitude » i  .95)  is  fainter  to  the  eye  than  the  blue  star  in  the 
bend  of  the  "  handle, '  e  Ursae  Majoris  (magnitude  =  i  .68) .  Never- 
theless, it  was  proven  definitely  that  the  total  radiation  emitted  by 
the  smaller,  yellow,  star  is  almost  double  that  of  the  blue  star.  To 
make  certain,  the  observations  on  a  Ursae  Majoris  were  repeated 
after  it  had  sunken  low  on  the  horizon.  Even  then  it  emitted  the 
more  radiation.  (See  Table  2,  "I.  Thermoelement  No.  6  (jb)." 
Another  familiar  constellation  is  Cassiopeiae.  The  star  fiCassi- 
opeiae,  which  is  yellow,  is  fainter  (magnitude  »>  2.4)  than  the  blue 
star,  7  Cassiopeiae  (magnitude  =  2.25).  Nevertheless,  the  former 
emits  the  more  energy.  In  the  same  manner  it  was  found  that 
the  pole  star,  a  Ursae  Minoris,  which  is  yellow,  emits  less  total 
radiation  than  the  fainter  reddish  yellow  star,  fi  Ursae  Minoris  in 
the  '* Little  dipper,"  familiar  to  many  readers. 

Numerous  other  examples  may  be  noted,  e.  g.,  t^nd  B  Draconis; 
13  and  7  Andromedae;  S  Herculis  and  jSCygm;  €  Aquarii,  7  and  i 
Sagittae ;  i  and  €  Aquilae ;  fi  and  S  Ophiuchi,  7  and  X  Aquarii ;  7  and 
K  Serpentis;  7  and  B  Persei;  7  and  B  Tauri,  etc. 

Only  one  star  of  class  N  was  examined.  This  was  19  Pisciiun, 
having  a  magnitude  of  5.3.  It  was  compared  with  9  Pegasi  which 
has  the  same  magnitude,  and  belongs  to  class  M.  The  class  N 
star  gave  almost  twice  the  deflection  of  the  class  M  star.  In  fact 
19  Pisdum  would  have  given  a  still  larger  deflection  if  correction 
had  been  made  for  air  mass,  for  it  had  the  greater  zenith  distance. 
This  pair  of  stars  represents  the  smallest  magnitude  upon  which 
rigidly  quantitative  observations  were  made.  Only  one  star  of 
class  N  was  conveniently  at  hand  for  observation,  but  from  the 
measturements  on  numerous  stars  of  class  M  as  compared  with  the 
blue  stars,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  stars  of  class  N  will  be  found 
to  have,  as  a  general  rule,  the  highest  emission  of  all. 

Some  of  the  red  stars  have  an  abnormally  low  emission,  as,  for 
instance,  a  Arietis.  Several  stars,  e.  g.,  13  Pegasi  and  a  Herculis  are 
conspicuous  for  the  total  amount  of  radiation  emitted  in  propor- 
tion to  their  photometric  brightness.  They  are  binaries  and  the 
companion  stars  no  doubt  have  some  effect.     Instead  of  causing  a 
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deflection  of  several  millimeters,  they  produced  a  deflection  of  2 
to  3  cm. 

Of  the  double  stars  measured  radiometrically,  a  Andromedae  is 
an  excellent  example.  The  star  A  (magnitude  =  2.28)  belongs  to 
class  K,  and  the  component,  B  C  (magnitude  =  5.1)  is  "blue." 
The  intensity  of  the  radiation  from  the  latter  is  perhaps  only  about 
one-half  that  observed  from  a  red  star  H.  R.  7676  Draconis  (class 
Ma),  which  has  a  magnitude  of  5.4. 

Time  did  not  permit  making  a  prolonged  series  of  measurements 
on  variable  stars.  The  star  a  Herculis  is  an  irregular  variable. 
The  radiation  measturements  recorded  in  Table  2,  "II.  Thermo- 
element No.  7  {la)/'  imdergo  a  large  variation,  but  it  can  not  be 
maintained  that  this  is  due  entirely  to  a  variation  in  the  emission. 
In>  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  frequently  on 
repeating  the  observations  on  stars,  the  measurements  were  found 
in  close  agreement,  as,  for  example,  a  Coronae  Borealis  and  0 
Ophiuchi  on  August  4  and  9. 

Sometimes  the  radiations  from  stars  belonging  to  the  same 
group  are  found  to  be  in  proportion  to  their  photometric  bright- 
ness. For  example,  a  Aquilae  and  a  Ophiuchi,  which  belong  to 
class  A5.  The  ratio  of  their  visual  brightness  is  3.02;  and  the 
ratio  of  their  radiations  is  2.96,  which  is  a  difference  of  only  2  per 
cent.  The  ratio  of  the  intensities  of  the  radiations  from  Arcturus 
and  Vega  is  2.4,  which  is  in  agreement  with  the  observations  of 
Nichols  which  gave  a  value  of  2.2. 

Among  the  red  stars  the  relation  between  photometric  bright- 
ness and  total  radiation  is  less  exact  than  for  blue  stars.  A  good 
example  is  a  comparison  of  several  stars  of  class  Ma.  The  star 
g>  Pegasi  (magnitude  =  5.23)  gave  a  deflection  of  0.22  cm.  The 
star  X  Aquarii  (magnitude  =  3.84)  gave  a  deflection  of  1.02  cm, 
which  is  equivalent  to  0.28  cm  for  a  star  having  a  magnitude  of 
5.23.  Similarly,  the  reduced  deflection  (1.37  cm;  magnitude  = 
3.03)  of  S  Ophiuchi  would  be  0.18  cm;  of-  v  Ceti  (deflection  =  0.31 ; 
magnitude  =  4. 1 8)  it  would  be  0.13  cm;  and  of  a  Ononis  (deflec- 
tion =19. 14  cm;  magnitude  =  0.92)  it  would  be  0.34  cm.  In  all 
cases  the  deviations  from  the  value  observed  for  a  5.23  magnitude 
star  are  larger  than  the  errors  of  observation.    This  direct  relation 
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is  of  course  not  true,  in  general,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  one 
should  expect  such  a  similarity.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
there  are  two  stars  having  the  same  constitution  and  being  in  the 
same  physical  condition,  although  among  the  countless  number 
in  existence  one  may  chance  upon  two  having  closely  the  same 
energy  distribution. 

In  the  measurements  of  the  radiation  from  the  rings  of  Saturn 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  receiver  was  a  little  larger  than  the 
image  of  the  rings.  Hence,  the  deflection  is  somewhat  smaller 
(as  compared  with  the  observation  on  the  central  ball)  than  it 
would  have  been  if  the  whole  receiver  had  been  exposed.  No 
comparison  can  therefore  be  made  with  the  deflection  observed 
when  the  thermocouple  was  exposed  to  the  central  disk  of  Saturn. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  heretofore  observers  were  glad  to  obtain 
any  indication  of  the  radiation  from  stars  and  planets,  it  is  of 
interest  to  record  that  in  observing  the  radiation  from  Venus  it 
was  necessary  to  place  a  resistance  of  50  ohms  in  series  with  the 
galvanometer  in  order  to  reduce  the  sensitivity  and  thus  keep  the 
galvanometer  deflection  (which  amounted  to  t  2  7  cm)  upon  the 
scale. 

V.    MEASUREMENTS    OF     STELLAR    RADIATION    TRANS- 
MITTED BY  A  CELL  OF  WATER 

While  the  measurements  of  the  total  radiation  from  stars  are 
interesting  and  instructive,  they  contain  as  unknown  factors  the 
size  and  distance  of  the  stars  and  the  amount  absorbed  by  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  The  really  convincing  data  will  be  those 
pertaining  to  the  spectral-energy  cmves  of  the  stars.  An  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  energy  in  different  parts  of  the  spectrum 
may  be  obtained  by  using  absorption  cells.  New  diflSculties  are 
then  introduced,  the  principal  one  being  the  change  in  focal  length. 
In  the  present  work  the  absorbing  material  was  water,  which  is 
opaque  to  all  the  radiations  of  wave  lengths  longer  than  i  .4^*.  The 
absorption  cell  consisted  of  a  pieces  of  plate  glass  i  cm  in  thick- 
ness pierced  by  a  hole  2  cm  in  diameter.  The  windows  were  of 
quartz,  2  mm  in  thickness.  The  faces  of  the  windows  were  plane 
and  very  closely  parallel.    The  focal  lengfth  of  the  telescope  was 
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lengthened  3  mm  by  insertion  of  the  water  cell,  and  this  change 
in  focal  length  was  made  when  inserting  the  cell. 

The  telescope  being  in  an  inclined  position,  the  hinged  box, 
A,  Fig.  4,  containing  the  absorption  cell,  was  opened  by  gravity, 
and  it  was  raised  in  front  of  the  thermocouples  by  pulling  a  fine 
wire,  W,  Fig.  4.  The  transmission  was  determined  by  exposing 
the  thermoelement  to  a  star  and  observing  the  galvanometer 
deflection  with,  and  without  the  absorption  cell  in  the  path  of  the 
rays.  If  the  total  radiation  from  a  red  star  contains  more  infra- 
red than  does  the  total  raldiation  from  a  blue  star,  then  the  amount 
transmitted  by  the  water  cell  will  be  .less  for  the  red  than  for  the 
blue  star.  This  is  the  true  condition  of  affairs,  as  may  be  noticed 
in  Table  3,  in  which  are  given  the  transmissions  for  various  stars. 
With  but  a  single  exception  there  is  an  exact  similarity  between 
the  values  of  the  transmissions  and  between  the  stellar  classifica- 
tion. The  blue  stars  (classes  B,  A)  have  the  least  infra-red  radia- 
tions, as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
total  radiation  passed  through  the  water  cell.  The  only  exception 
is  fi  Ononis,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year  had  to  be  observed 
at  dawn,  and  errors  may  have  been  caused  by  the  large  amount 
of  daylight. 

TABLE  3 
Transinisaion  of  Stellar  Radiation  Through  a  1  cm  Layer  of  Water 


Object 


a  Iiynfi . . . 
a  AquHae. 
^  Ofionls.. 

a  Auriga.. 
aBoVUs... 
a  Tanri... 
r  Dfaooaia 
$  Pegaai.. 
a  Orionis.. 
a  Scoipii. . 
•  HercttUa 


Stellar 
daaa 

Txasa- 

miaalon 

In  per 

cent 

A 

58 

A5 

69 

B8p 

42 

0 

48 

K 

45 

KS 

35 

K5 

32 

Mb 

29 

Ma 

27 

Map 

27 

Mb 

21 

(Vega). 

(AltaJr). 

(Rigel).      A    low 

value  lor  a  blue 

atar. 
(Capella). 
(Arctoma). 
(Aldebaian). 


(Betolgem). 
(Atttarea). 


Object 


Jupiter. 


Venna. 
Saturn. 

Inoon. , 


Stellar 


Trana- 


inper 
cent 


65 


66 

59 
55 

14.7 


Receiver  In  center 
of  dJak  including 
part  ot  dark 
band. 

Receiver  oovera  up- 
per dark  band. 

Receiver  covera 
central  diak. 
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The  yellow  stars  are  easily  arranged  according  to  their  transmis- 
sions. For  example,  the  transmission  of  a  class  G  star  (Capella) 
is  48  per  cent  and  a  class  K5  star  is  32  per  cent. 

The  red  stars  (class  M)  emit  the  most  infra-red,  only  about  25 
per  cent  of  their  radiations  passing  through  the  water  cell.  From 
this  it  appears  that  about  60  per  cent  of  all  the  radiation  coming 
from  a  blue  star  lies  in  the  spectral  region  to  which  the  eye  is  sen- 
sitive, while  only  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  total  radiation  from  a  red 
star  affects  the  eye.  This  brings  out  very  clearly  why  it  is  that  a 
red  star  of  the  same  photometric  brightness  as  a  blue  star  emits 
from  two  to  three  times  as  much  total  radiation,  as  was  observed. 
For  a  rough  comparison  it  may  be  stated  that  blue  stars  emit  two 
times  as  much  ''  light "  as  the  yellow  stars  and  three  times  as  much 
as  the  red  ones. 

The  absorption  cell  tells  us  nothing  of  the  size  and  the  distance 
of  the  stars.  It  simply  indicates  that  the  spectral  energy  distri- 
bution is  such  that  for  a  blue  star  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  energy  lies  in  the  visible  and  in  the  ultra-violet  part  of  the 
spectrum.  This  may  be  the  result  of  a  difference  in  the  emissivity 
of  the  photosphere,  which  is  considered  to  be  composed  of  incan- 
descent helium  and  hydrogen.  The  photosphere  of  red  stars  is 
considered  to  be  cooler,  and  to  be  composed  of  metallic  vapors. 
From  our  knowledge  of  the  energy  distribution  in  the  spectra  of 
gases  in  vacuum  tubes,  it  appears  that  usually,  for  incandescent 
gases,  there  is  but  little  infra-red  radiation.  However,  in  incan- 
descent helium  *•  there  is  a  great  amoimt  of  infra-red  radiation. 
Whether  this  is  the  cause  of  the  low  transmission  for  the  radiations 
from  fi  Ononis,  whose  spectrum  shows  incandescent  helium,  is 
of  course  an  unanswered  question.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  fi 
Ononis  (class  B8p)  is  a  spectroscopic  binary,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  low  transmission  through  the  water  cell  is  due 
to  the  large  amoimt  of  infra-red  emitted  by  a  red  component  which 
contributes  but  little  to  the  visual  brightness  of  this  star. 

The  transmissions  observed  for  the  solar  rays  reflected  from  the 
planets  are  very  closely  the  same  as  the  albedos.  The  albedo  of 
Jupiter  is  about  two-thirds  (i.  e.,  0.66),  while  the  albedo  of  the 
Moon  is  about  one-sixth  (i.  e.,  0.16).     In  the  case  of  Jupiter  the 
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solar  rays  do  not  penetrate  the  atmosphere,  which  is  warmed  but 
little.  The  transmission  of  the  reflected  rays  is  therefore  closely 
that  of  the  direct  solar  rays.  In  the  case  of  the  Moon  the  trans- 
mission is  only  about  15  per  cent.  This  is  evidently  due  to  a 
warming  of  the  Itmar  surface,  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  the  solar 
rays,  and  this  in  tiun  radiates  heat  waves  which  are  not  trans- 
mitted by  the  absorption  cell.  The  question  whether  these  infra- 
red rays  of  long  wave  lengths  are  a  result  of  reradiation  or  whether 
they  are  partly  solar  rays  which  are  selectively  reflected  from  the 
lunar  surface  has  been  discussed  elsewhere,*'  and  the  matter 
has  been  left  in  doubt.  In  these  measurements  on  the  Moon  the 
receiver  was  set  near  the  edge,  about  15^  north  latitude  and  80° 
west  longitude,  near  the  Mare  Crisium,  the  age  of  Moon  being 
about  seven  days. 

Measurements  were  made  on  the  composition  of  the  light  in  the 
bright  and  the  dark  bands  of  Jupiter.  Both  gave  the  same  trans- 
mission through  the  water  cell,  showing  that  whatever  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  dark  bands  the  diminution  in  brightness  is  quite  non- 
selective as  regards  the  infra-red.  The  observations  should,  of 
course,  be  repeated,  and  continued  over  a  long  period,  so  as  to 
include  other  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  planet.  Further  work 
shotild  be  done  on  stars,  using  different  absorption  cells  which 
isolate  narrow  regions  of  the  spectrum.  This  is,  of  course,  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  direct  measurement  of  spectral-energy  curves 
of  stars,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  this  paper. 

VI.  ATMOSPHERIC  TRANSPARENCY  FOR  STELLAR 

RADIATIONS 

Atmospheric  conditions  on  Motmt  Hamilton  are  unusually  uni- 
form during  the  smnmer  months.  On  August  8,  9,  and  12  condi- 
tions were  suflBiciently  uniform  so  that  when  the  galvanometer  de- 
flections were  reduced  to  the  same  sensitivity,  i=  i  X  ic^* ampere, 
the  deflections  observed  on  7  Draconis,  which  was  used  as  a  ref- 
erence standard,  were  in  agreement  within  3  per  cent.  (See  Table  2 , 
"II.  Thermoelement  No.  7  (/a).*')  Conditions  suddenly  changed 
on  August  13,  so  that  the  deflections  for  Vega  were  only  half  as 
large  as  was  usually  observed. 

2»  Publicatioa  No.  65,  p.  no,  Camegie  Institution  of  Wasliini:ton;  1906. 
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The  great  difference  in  atmospheric  transparency  for  different 
classes  of  stars  is  illustrated  by  the  measurements  on  the  following 
stars  which  were  observed  at  closely  the  same  hour  on  two  con- 
secutive nights.  The  ratio  of  the  galvanometer  deflections  for 
August  17:  August  16  was  1.18  for  a  Lyrae  (class  A;  a  blue  star) 
and  1.49  for  a  Herculis  (class  Ma;  a  red  star).  In  other  words,  on 
August  16  the  atmosphere  absorbed  18  per  cent  more  of  the  radia- 
tions from  a  blue  star  {a  Lyrae)  and  49  per  cent  more  of  the  radia- 
tions from  a  red  star  (or  Herculis)  than  on  the  following  night. 
As  recorded  elsewhere,  the  humidity  on  August  1 7  was  unusually 
low  as  compared  with  most  of  the  other  nights  during  which  ob- 
servations were  made. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  values  of  the  radiation 
from  different  stars,  as  given  in  the  last  column  of  Table  2,  can  not 
be  exact  when  comparison  is  made  of  measurements  obtained  on 
different  nights.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  factors  used 
are  usually  those  obtained  by  measturements  on  a  blue  star,  when 
measurements  should  also  have  been  made  on  red  stars.  The 
factors  used  for  reducing  all  the  observations  to  a  uniform  value 
are  given  in  Table  4.  For  convenience,  the  data  of  July  30  are 
used  as  a  basis  of  reference. 

TABLE  4 

Factors  for  Reducing  the  Gftlyanometer  Deflections  to  the  Same  Sensitivitj  as  Used 

on  July  30,  1914 


Dote  of  obMrvattona 


July  30. 
Auf.l. 
Aug.  3. 
Aug.  4. 
AUS.B. 
Aug.  9. 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  13 


Redoc- 

tton 
ftctof 

Theimo- 

element 

used 

Number 

1.00 

6  (3  b) 

2.00 

6  (3  b) 

1.06 

6  (3  b) 

1.17 

1.27 

1.27 

1.27 

1.40 

Date  ol  obeervaUoni 


Aug.  15 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  26 


In  Table  4  the  factor  for  reducing  the  galvanometer  deflections 
to  July  30  are  less  than  unity  for  the  data  obtained  on  August  24 
and  August  26.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  dust  had 
been  removed  from  the  mirror  and  the  surface  polished. 
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1.  REDUCTION  OF  THE  OBSERVATIONS  TO  THE  ZENITH 

The  radiometric  observations  on  the  stars  and  planets  having 
been  made  at  widely  different  zenith  distances,  some  correction 
for  the  differences  in  atmospheric  absorption  should  perhaps  be 
applied.  This  correction  will  be  different  for  different  classes  of 
stars,  and  to  a  minor  degree  different  for  every  star.  Such  cor- 
rections are  not  available,  and  if  applied  they  would  add  but  little 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  data. 

In  comparing  the  total  radiation  from  stars  having  the  same 
photometric  brightness,  but  differing  in  color,  pairs  of  stars  were 
selected  which  had  closely  (i)  the  same  declination,  and  (2),  when 
convenient,  also  closely  the  same  right  ascension.  The  first  elim- 
inated to  some  extent  the  air  mass,  and  the  second  eliminated  a 
possible  change  in  the  radiation  sensitivity  of  the  vacuiun  thermo- 
couple. Aside  from  these  comparisons  of  pairs  of  stars,  the  meas- 
urements on  individual  stars  were  made  in  order  to  obtain  some 
idea  of  the  sensitivity  that  will  be  required  in  order  to  obtain  their 
spectral  energy  curves. 

Vn.  THE   ABSOLUTE   VALUE  OF  THE  TOTAL  RADIATION 

FROM  THE  STARS 

It  is  of  interest  to  obtain  a  rough  estimate  of  the  total  amount 
of  heat  received  from  stars,  as  compared  with  the  heat  received 
from  the  sun  (transmitted  through  the  atmosphere) ,  which  is  of  the 
order  of  i  g-cal  per  cm*  per  minute.  This  is  accomplished  by 
exposing  the  receivers  to  a  standard  of  radiation,*®  using  a  stand- 
ard galvanometer  sensitivity  of  i==  i  x  lo*^'  ampere.  Under  these 
conditions  for  thermoelement  No.  6  (56)  a  deflection  of  i  mm  = 
1.22  xio-^*  watt  =  17.4X10-^*  g-cal  per  minute  (area =0.089 
mm*).  The  ratio  of  apertures  being  1:7  000 000  when  using  the 
large  reflecting  telescope,  a  deflection  of  i  mm  =  25  x  lo*""  g-cal 
per  minute.  This  is  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  which  is  falling 
upon  an  area  of  the  mirror  equal  in  size  to  that  of  the  receiver, 
viz,  0.089  mm'.     Hence,  when  the  observed  deflection  is  i  nmi, 

100 
the  energy  falling  upon  i  cm*  of  the  mirror  is  25  x  lO'*'  x    ^.    « 

28  x  lO""  g-cal  per  cm*  per  minute.    This  is  the  value  obtained  as 
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a  result  of  a  test  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  instrument  after  return- 
ing from  Mount  Hamilton.  It  agrees  well  with  the  candle  test 
made  at  the  observatory.  Assuming  that  the  radiation  from  this 
candle"  was  17.5  X  lO"'  g-cal  per  mm'  per  minute,  then  the  total 
radiation  falling  upon  the  receiver  was  17.5  X  lO"'  X 0.089  "=  I55  X 
lo'*  g-cal  per  minute.  The  observed  deflection  being  about 
1000  nmi,  I  mm=i5.5X  lO"'^®  g-cal  per  minute;  or,  when  using 
the  large  reflector,  having  an  aperture  ratio  of  i :  7  000  000,  a  de- 
flection of  I  mm  =  22  X  lO'"  g-cal  per  minute. 

This,  as  in  the  preceding  computation,  is  the  intensity  of  the 
radiation  which  is  falling  upon  an  area  of  the  mirror  equal  in  size 
to  that  of  the  receiver.     Hence,  the  energy  falling  upon  i  cm' 

100 
of  the  mirror  is  22  x  lO"^^  X  — --^  =  25  x  lo""   g-cal  per  cm'  per 

minute.  The  radiation  sensitivity .  (in  absolute  meastu^e)  of  the 
thermoelement  No.  7  {la)  was  determined  before  going  to  and 
after  returning  from  Mount  Hamilton.  In  the  meantime  the 
quartz  tube  containing  calcium  had  been  replaced.  The  radia- 
tion sensitivity  tests,  made  before  and  after  the  work  was  com- 
pleted, were  in  agreement  within  4  per  cent,  which  is  closer  than 
should  be  expected.  For  this  receiver  (area  =  0.1 13  mm')  a  deflec- 
tion of  I  nun  =  1.54  X  lO"^^  watt  =  22  x  lO""  g-cal  per  minute. 

The  ratio  of  aperttu-es  of  the  receivers  being  i :  5  700  000  when 
the  thermoelement  was  in  the  focus  of  the  large  reflector,  a  deflec- 
tion of  I  mm  =  38x10"*^  g-cal  per  minute.  This  represents  the 
intensity  of  the  radiation  on  o.  113  mm'  of  the  mirror.     Hence,  a 

100 
deflection  of  i  mm  =  38  X  lO"**^  X =  34  X  lO""    g-cal    per    cm* 

per  minute.  This  value  is  larger  than  the  one  obtained  for  No.  6 
(56),  as  it  should  be;  for  the  sensitivity  is  about  25  per  cent 
smaller,  as  observed  in  the  tests  on  stars. 

The  difference  in  sensitivity  (for  No.  6  (j6),  i  nun  =  25  to  28  X 
lO""  g-cal;  No.  7  {ia)y  i  mm  =  34  x  lo"**  g-cal)  amounts  to  about 
20  per  cent.  This,  as  just  stated,  is  in  agreement  with  the  tests 
on  stars  using  the  Crossley  reflector.  For  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
errors  arise  due  to  the  difficulty  in  estimating  the  total  area  of  the 
receiver  exposed  when  making  the  tests  on  the  standard  lamp. 
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The  receiver  No.  7  {la)  having  been  used  in  making  most  of  the 
observations,  the  data  pertaining  to  the  sensitivity  of  this  re- 
ceiver were  therefore  used  in  making  the  following  computations. 
Using  the  value  i  mm  deflection  =34x10'"  g-cal  per  cm*  per 
minute,  for  a  star  giving  a  deflection  of  i  mm,  it  would  take 

(  — -- — in  ==  )3  X  10"  minutes  or  6  X  lo"  (i.  e.,  six  million)  years 

to  raise  the  temperature  of  i  gram  of  water  i  ®  C.  The  star  Polaris 
is  an  excellent  example.  It  produced  a  galvanometer  deflection 
of  6  mm.  Hence,  the  amount  of  radiation  from  Polaris  incident 
upon  I  cm*  of  the  earth's  surface  is  (6  x  34  X  lO""  =  )  2  x  lO""  g-cal 
per  cm'  per  minute.  At  this  rate  it  would  require  the  radiations 
from  Polaris  to  fall  upon  i  cm'  continuously  for  one  million 
years  in  order  to  raise  the  temperature  of  i  g  of  water  i®  C; 
assuming  that,  in  the  meantime,  all  the  incoming  radiations  are 
absorbed,  and  that  no  heat  is  lost  by  conduction,  convection,  or 
radiation.  In  contrast  with  this  value  the  radiation  from  the 
sun  which  falls  upon  an  area  of  i  cm',  is  sufficient  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  i  g  of  water  i  *^  C  in  about  one  minute. 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  light  of  all  the  stars. 
Chapman  "  calculates  that  the  total  light  of  all  the  stars  is  equiv- 
alent to  that  from  about  1000  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  or  that 
of  about  2500  stars  as  bright  as  Polaris,  which  is  a  second  magni- 
tude star.  Newcomb's  value  is  about  5000,  and  Kapteyn's  value 
is  about  6000  stars  of  the  second  magnitude. 

As  for  the  distribution  of  the  bright  stars,  according  to  Camp- 
heirs'*  examination  of  6100  stars  brighter  than  the  six  and  twenty- 
five  one  hundredths  visual  magnitude,  they  are  distributed  (in  round 
nimibers)  as  follows:  Blue  stars  (A,  B)  =  2600,  yellow  stars  (F,  G, 
K)  =  3000,  and  red  stars  (M)  =  500.  Of  this  number  there  are  about 
as  many  stars  in  class  K  as  in  class  A  and  about  one-third  as  many 
in  class  M.  Taking  as  an  extreme  case  a  red  star  of  the  second 
magnitude  instead  of  Polaris,  the  observations  to  be  fotmd  in 
the  tabulated  data  given  in  this  paper  show  that  the  galvanometer 
deflections  for  red  stars  were  four  to  five  times  those  obtained  on 
Polaris,  viz,  deflections  of  25  to  30  mm.     Hence,  for  2500  to  5000 

*>  Chapman,  Monthly  Notices,  Roy.  Astranom.  Soc.,  74,  p.  446.  1914. 
**  CampbeU,  Stellar  motions,  p.  154. 
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stars  as  bright  as  Polaris,  the  total  radiation  (the  equivalent 
galvanometer  deflection)  would  be  70  000  to  1 50  000  mm.  Of  this 
amount  only  perhaps  one-third  would  be  effective  upon  a  radio- 
metric instnmient  exposed  to  the  sky ;  the  total  radiation  incident 
upon  a  horizontal  surface  being  i  to  2  x  lO"*  g-cal  per  cm'  per 
minute.  At  this  rate  it  would  require  the  total  stellar  radiations 
incident  upon  i  cm'  of  the  earth's  surface  to  be  absorbed  and 
conserved  continuously  for  a  period  of  100  to  200  years  in  order 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  i  g  of  water  i®  C.  Evidently  the 
incoming  stellar  radiation  can  contribute  but  little  in  retarding 
the  cooling  of  the  earth.  For  the  measurements  of  nocttunal 
radiation,  which  is  usually  a  loss  of  terrestrial  radiation  into 
space,  indicate  that  for  a  lampblack  surface  the  outgoing  radia- 
tion may  be  as  high  as  o.i  the  solar  constant.  The  emissivity  of 
the  materials  forming  the  earth's  surface  may  be  much  lower  than 
this,  say  o.oi  g-cal  per  cm'  per  minute.  The  practical  applica- 
tion of  this  data  is  that,  in  measurements  of  nocturnal  radiation, 
the  correction  for  the  incoming  stellar  radiation  is  entirely  neg- 
ligible. 

Vm.  SUMMARY 

In  the  foregoing  pages  experiments  are  described  showing  that 
there  is  but  little  difference  in  the  radiation  sensitivity  of  stellar 
thermocouples  constructed  of  bismuth — ^platinum  and  thermo- 
couples of  bismuth — ^bismuth  tin  alloy,  which  have  a  50  per  cent 
higher  thermoelectric  power. 

Improvements  are  described  in  the  method  of  maintaining  a 
vacuiun  by  means  of  metallic  calcitmi,  whereby,  it  will  be  possible 
to  go  to  the  remotest  station  for  making  radiation  measurements 
without  carrying  an  expensive  vacuum  pimip. 

With  this  outfit  meastirements  were  made  on  the  radiation 
from  112  celestial  objects,  including  105  stars.  This  includes 
meastirements  on  the  bright  and  the  dark  bands  of  Jupiter  (also 
a  pair  of  his  satellites),  the  rings  of  Sattun,  and  a  planetary 
nebula.  Quantitative  meastirements  were  made  on  stars  down 
to  the  five  and  three-tenths  magnitude ;  and  qualitative  measure- 
ments were  made  on  stars  down  to  the  six  and  seven-tenths  mag- 
nitude. 
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It  was  found  that  red  stars  emit  from  two  to  three  times  as 
much  total  radiation  as  blue  stars  of  the  same  photometric  mag- 
nitude. 

Measurements  were  made  on  the  transmission  of  the  radiations 
from  stars  and  planets  through  an  absorption  cell  of  water.  By 
this  means  it  was  shown  that  of  the  total  radiation  emitted,  the 
blue  stars  have  about  two  times  as  much  visible  radiation  as  the 
yellow  stars,  and  about  three  times  as  much  visible  radiation  as 
the  red  stars. 

A  stellar  thermocouple  and  a  bolometer  were  compared  and 
the  former  was  found  to  be  the  more  sensitive.  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  is  that  from  the  appearance  of  the  data  at  hand  greater 
improvements  are  to  be  expected  in  stellar  thermocouples  than 
in  stellar  bolometers. 

The  object  of  the  investigation  was  to  obtain  some  estimate  of 
the  sensitivity  required  in  order  to  be  able  to  observe  spectral 
energy  curves  of  stars.  The  radiation  sensitivity  of  the  present 
apparatus  was  such  that,  when  combined  with  a  3-foot  reflecting 
telescope,  a  deflection  of  i  mm  would  have  resulted  when  exposed 
to  a  candle  placed  at  a  distance  of  53  miles.  In  order,  however, 
to  do  much  successful  work  on  stellar  spectral  energy  curves,  a 
sensitivity  100  times  this  value  is  desirable.  In  other  words, 
assuming  that  the  rays  are  not  absorbed  in  passing  through  the 
intervening  space,  the  radiometric  equipment  (radiometer  and 
mirror)  must  be  suflSiciently  sensitive  to  detect  the  radiation  from 
a  candle  removed  to  a  distance  of  500  miles.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  using  a  7-foot  mirror  and  by  increasing  the  sensitivity 
of  the  present  radiometer  (thermocouple  and  galvanometer)  20 
times.     This  increase  in  sensitivity  is  possible. 

Measurements  were  made  to  determine  the  amount  of  stellar 
radiation  falling  upon  i  cm'  of  the  earth's  surface.  It  was  found 
that  the  quantity  is  so  small  that  it  would  require  the  radiations 
from  Polaris  falling  upon  i  cm'  to  be  absorbed  and  conserved 
continuously  for  a  period  of  one  million  years  in  order  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  i  g  of  water  i  ®  C.  If  the  total  radiation  from  all 
the  stars  falling  upon  i  cm'  were  thus  collected  and  conserved,  it 
would  require  from  100  to  200  years  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
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I  g  of  water  i^  C.  In  marked  contrast  with  this  value,  the  solar 
rays,  which  reach  the  earth's  surface,  can  produce  the  same 
effect  in  about  i  minute. 
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